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PREFACE. 


Four years ago one of the most emineut of English 
Aristotelians expressed the opinion that “ the problem how 
to translate Aristotl*' into English lias not yet been solvi'cl 
. . . . Tlio probh'in is how to (‘onvey, in readable 
English, a pliilosopiiieal styl<‘, full of teehnical terms for 
which we Jau'c no (‘Xiict repre^enfafives. ( 'ii'cnmloctition, 
or paraphrase, h('Conies necessary ; the question is, how to 
ns(' this A\itli tlu' greatest fact, so as, wliile conveying 
Aristotle’s exa('t n\eaning, to retain something of his 
manner.’’ (Sir Alexander (irant, art. Arkinik. in the 
‘ Eneyelopicdiu liritauniea,' hth edition, vol. ii. p. '>23.) 

'I'lie present work, though phnined and hegiui before 
these ri'inarks ajipean'd, may be reganh'd as iK'ing, to 
some I'xtent, an answer to the eliallengc which they 
iin])ly. Its aim is to maki* tlie Aicomaehean Ethics of 
Aristotle intelligibh' to a modern naider. It eiKharvonrs 
to do so chii'tiy by modifying the style in which the 
original is writtim. For wlielluT it he that tlie mind of 
an avc'rage (Ireek student was eapahh' of .greater con- 
tentration than the mind of an average English student, or 
that what remains is ratlun- a rough draft than a com- 
pleted tr('atis(', there is no doubt that the style of 
Aristoth'’s AN'ork is to most modt'rn readers intricate and 
obscure. “ A considerabh* fund of metaphysical imagina- 
tion is necessary in order to give a logical coherence to his 
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expressions. But the metaphysical imagination is con- 
fined to the few: the ordinary reader needs not only 
definite expressions and clear ideas, hut also that tho 
sequence and interdependence of those ideas should he 
clearly marked.” The attempt has consequently heon 
made to supply what an ordinary reader needs: missing 
links of thought have been inserted: hints whicli were 
contained in brief condensed phrases have been expanded : 
that which was in some cases an imapparent inference 
beneath the siu-face has been brought into the light. Tho 
extent to which this has been done has been measured 
rather by the probable needs of those who are bc'ginning 
the study of Ari.stotle than of those who hav(> already been 
trained to follow the rapid transitions of his thought : but 
no additions have been made to his statements, and no 
inferences have boon inserted which his words do not 
strictly and immediately imply. 

Three other kinds of help are oftVred to the student : 

(1.) Every Book is preceded by an analysis of its con- 
tents, which, without adhering too closely to the order or 
words of the original, omits no questions of importance 
which Aristotle raises, but re-states them in tho form in 
which they might be stated by a modem uTiter. 

(2.) The chapters and sections into which the Greek 
text has been divided, have been disregarded, and new 
divisions and subdivisions have been made, each of which 
has been furmshed with a heading and a marginal analysis, 
in order to lessen the difficulty which a student not infre- 
quently finds in determining what is the particular point 
rmder discussion, and what is its bearing upon the general 
argument. 

(3.) To each section of the text of Aristotle has been 
added a translation of the best known of existing Greek 
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paraphrases. This, •which is distinguished from Aristotle’s 
text by being printed in smaller type, is offered in lieu of 
a commentary. For until the Greek text has been more 
accurately determined, and greater unanimity prevails 
among scholars as to many disputed questions of Aris- 
totelian philosophy, a commentary, which must necessarily 
be both controversial and elaborate, would almost inevitably 
tend rather to confuse than to explain. In the absence of a 
commentary, and perhaps oven after it has boon made, the best 
interpretation is that which was current in the Aristotelian 
schools. For it is known to have been the practice in them 
as in the other schools of Greek philosophy to interpret the 
meaning of an author, not only by notes or scholia, but also 
by rersTitiug the text in the form of a paraphrase. Of 
such paraphrases of the Nicomachean Ethics ser'oral still 
remain, and one has been printed: they have the value 
to scholars of preserving early traditions of Aristotle's 
meaning, and in sorar' cases of pointing to an earlier text 
than that of any existing manuscript : they have the value 
to an ordinary reader of making some obsem-e thoughts 
clear by varyiug and expanding their expression.* 


Such is the plan which my brother proposed to himself. 
He had prepared himself for its execution by much special 
study. He had ciu-efully collated several hlSS., especially 
the Now College MS., of which he conceived that too little 


• Tlie pai’aj)lirui>c was first piintcil by 
D. IluiDsius at Lcyilou in l(i07, mul hn.s 
I>een several timch rcjjnutctl, e»|)ociaily 
at Cambridj;c in KiTi). and at Oxfonl in 
1809. Its authorship is unknown : a later 
hand had added to the MS. which Hein- 
rIus used the name of Andi'ciiious of 
Khodos ; the Tari-s MS. attiibutos it to 
Hcliodorus of ?msa (see SpcuKcl iu the 
Abliandlungcih dcr philos^phihl, ClaKsv 
dtr hdnigl. Jiaycrischeh Atuid, dcr IKw- 
icntch,^ Bd, iii, p. ‘lowj : the Vienufif MS, 


is tiiionywous (see Lambccius, dc Bih- 
Uoth. r<'/wr,ed. Kollar,vul.Tii.coL 229): 
the Jl^KUeian 31 S. utiributes it to Olyni- 
piodorus. It. may lie ineutioned that 
although ill Iranslatiug Aristotle's text 
the interpret Atioo which is given by tho 
Puraphrast has always been taken into 
cGusideratioii, that interiiretation has 
not always been followed, and that cod- 
6e<iocntiy discrepancies may sometimes 
l>c noted in the translation lietween the 
and the jiaraphrase, 
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\ise had been made by editors of the text. He had not only 
read every modern edition and commentary, but had given 
especial attention to the Eenaissanco translators and inter- 
preters (and more pai'ticnlarly to the Latin version of 
Aretinus, the pupil of Chrysoloras), under the impression 
that they carried on to some extent tlic traditional inter- 
pretation which, he believed, had never wholly passed 
away from the Greek schools. The results of these special 
studies were intended to bo shown not only in this trans- 
lation, but also partly in supplementaiy essays and partly 
in a critically revised text with phihdogical notes. 

But before oven so much of his plan as is embodied in 
the present volume was finished, his tliirty-Ihri'O years of 
life caiuo to a sudden end. lie died on December 2 
(Ad^ent Sunday), 1877, a ferv minutes after prcniebing an 
afternoon sermon in the Essex \ illag(> of which he had 
recently become the Hector. The strain of the work which 
he had imposed upon himself had proved to be too gr('at, 
and the ‘silver cord’ of his life snapped with but a 
moment’s w'arniug. For his mental energy was altogether 
out of proportion to his physical strmigth, and the cloven 
years w'hich had passed since he took his degree at Oxford 
liad been years of uni'csting activity. The gi-cater part of 
that activity was spent in the work of a schoolmaster. IIo 
had succeeded in luising one school (St. Paul’s Colh'ge, 
Stony Stratford) to a high level of excellence : and, though 
at length baffled by legal and other difficulties, he had gone 
far to establish a new public school on a large scale in the 
i7orth of England. The life w'hich had begun to succeed 
this activity as a schoolmaster promised to be rich in 
litcrai-y fruit. In addition to the present work and the 
other work on the Nicomachcan Ethics with Avhich he in- 
tended to supplement it, he liad gathered considerable 
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materials for the remaining volumes of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristies, the first volume of which he had edited, with 
notes, in 1870 : and also for a life of Lord Shaftesbury and a 
survey of his relations to both English and other moralists. 

All this came to a sudden (‘ud ; and there only remains, 
in the memory of those who knew him, the recollection of 
his exquisite softiic'ss of manner and felicity of literary 
expression ; of his singular combination of subtlety of 
thought with energy of action; of the versatile per- 
suasiveness with Avhieh he impress('d his views upon his 
contemporaries, and of tin' sympathetic enthusiasm with 
wliieh ho won the young. 

It is obvious that a work which appears without its 
author’s final revision must claim some* indulgence. At 
my brother's death, Books I. — VI. were already written 
out for the printer, witli oeeasioual marks which indicated 
that they were to he subjected to a furtluT coiTeetion; 
part of the rest was in a rougher form ; of Books VIII. and 
IX. sc-arcely any JIS. could la* found. But with all its in- 
completeness, the scliemeand execution of the work seemed 
to several Aristotelian scliolars to be so good, and its publi- 
c-ation so likely to be useful, especially to students at the 
Universities, that it was nesolved to finish rather than 
to destroy it. The translation of Books VIII. and IX. 
was generously undertaken by my brother's college friend 
and contemporary, the Bev. AV. Spooner, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturt'i- of Xc'w f'ollege. The whole of the rest has 
been I’ovised by Mr. E. 1). A. Alorshrad, M.A., fomerl}* 
Fellow of Xcw (College, and now one of the Masters at 
Winchester, Parts of it have had the great advantage of 
revision by Professor Chandler and Air. Alfred Robinson, 
M.A., Follow of New College. 
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To each of these gentlemen I owe and offer grateful 
thanks. But it would he unfair to make their kindness a 
reason for throwing upon them the blame of the book’s 
inevitable shortcomings. For these I accept the responsi- 
bility. I was my brother’s earliest tutor in Aristotelian 
philosophy, nor did he over widely depart from the lines 
which I traced for him. And although in. the present 
work there are some points upon Avhich his interpretation 
may be open to question, yet wliere my brother gave 
evidence of having carefully considered a rendering, I have 
not felt at liberty to change it, eoniiniug myself to the 
occasional alteration of such passages as were clearly in- 
tended for further revision. 

I ventiu’e to express the hope tliat the book, with what- 
ever impex-foctions it may be marked, will meed with a 
kindly criticism from scholars, as an attempt to make one 
of the masterpieces of ancient thought intidligihle to a 
modem mind, and to show that most of the subjects which 
Aristotle discusses arc not mere fossils of philosophical 
palaeontology, but living questions of modem life. 


St. Mabt IlAtL, Oxponp, 
October 24, 1879. 


EDWIN HATCH. 



TEANSLATION. 


I.— INTEODUCTION. IS THERE A PERFECTION OF MAN, 
AND HOW CAN IT BE ATTAINED? 

i. — ArgvunentB from ‘Design in Nature’ in proof of Human 
Perfectibility. 

Every art and every step to knowledge, and similarly both 
every moral act and every decision of tlie will, 
seems to have some ‘ good ’ or ‘ purpose ’ at wliicli I'lrkfcif 

it aims. The supreme good, therefore, or ‘pur- nature mil in nil 
pose of all tilings ’ is, as philosophers have well attivitics of 
described it, ‘ that at which all things aim.’ 

But ill the subordinate purposes or ‘ ends ’ of nature there is n 
certain distinction to be observed. Some ends are simply ‘ modes 
of activity,’ and others are material results beyond the simple 
exercise of the faculties ; and where there are material results of 
any kind reaching beyond the actions, in such cases these results 
are more imjiortant than the activities wliich jiroduced them. 

As, moreover, there are many forms of action, and many vaideties 
of art and science, so also are there many ‘ ends ’ resulting there- 
from : the end of medicine, for instance, being 
health ; of ship-building, a ship ; of strategy, vie- 
tory; of domestic economy, wealth. But where ‘cnil,’ bnt'^theee 
the arts through which these ends are realized, ‘purtioiJm 
themselves fall under some higher art (as bridle- to° Ug^r eud^’^ 
making and similar functions connected witli the 
manufacture of horse-trappings fall under the general art of 
Hiding, while Biding, again, and the whole business of War falls 
under the Master Art of Strategy; and as, in an exactly similar 
way, other subordinate arts full under higher arts) — in all snch 
cases, 1 say, the ends of the Master Arts are more important than 
those of the subordinate arts, the latter being pursued only for 
the sake of the former. 

[But, as regards the principle of subordination, it is immaterial 
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whetlier the ‘ ends ’ be simple activities, or whether beyond the 
mental process there is a tangible result, as in the case of the 
sciences mentioned above.] 

If, then, this argument be a sound one, — if, that is, there be 
one end for all human interests and for all human pursuits, and if 
everything else which we desire be relative and 
subordinate to this final end, and if we do not go 
on interminably making our every choice for the 
sake of something beyond (in which case our aims 
would reach on to infinity, so that all our iin- 
jiulses would be purposeless and void of efi’cct) 
— if this be true, it is clear that this end must bo 
the Summum Bomm, the perfect consummation of human aims. 

In every art and in every way to knowledge tKcrc ia some ' good ' which wo 
seek to attain. The objects which determine human choice and .action arc those 
team which we expect to gain some ‘ good.’ Ilcncc some hare properly define<l 
the Smnmwn Bonum n« ■ the good at which </// tilings aim.' ThU is a universal 
law : not only things which are moved by comscious tJiought, aim. by that motion, 
at some good, but also tilings which are movwl by tiic laws of nature arc led 
towards the realization of ,«omc good end. or purpose, though it he unconsciously, 
like on arrow shot at a mark. There is thus an •end' in every form of moral 
action or of physical moveuient. 

But there is evidently a distinction to be noted in • ends.' In some cases the 
end of action is a material result, as the end of the sluiiw right's craft is a ship. 
In other oases, again, the end of action is further luitiim ; as the end of liorsc- 
manship is tlic practice of riding. Where the ' end ' is not action but a material 
result, in such coses tlic result is more im[Hirtnnt timii tlio action. 

Since, moreover, actions arc manifold, the 'ends’ of action arc cigrcspondingly 
manifold. The end of the art of incdieinc is health ; of the diipwrlght's art, a 
ship; of the soldier's art, victory; of the economic an. wealth. But it frequently 
happens that many actions and arts fall under some one faculty .and art; when, 
that is, they are pursued iu view and for the sake of that art. For example, the 
art of saddlery, and the art of horsemanship, and all military enterprise seek the 
same end as tJie art of generalship • — they arc all puruned with a view to victoiy. 
These minor arts ar.;. on this account, said to fall under the art of generalship ; 
and tiiis again is called an architectonic or blaster Art in reference to the arts 
Bubonlinated to it. since it has exactly the same authority as a Master Builder 
among his workmen. Just as the Master Buildi-r has an eye to the ‘form ’ of 
the complete structure, and bids his -workmeu execute the various works which 
tend to realize that form, so too the art of Generalship and all similar bluster 
Arts lay down roles for the subordinate arts from the iiomt of view of the end 
special to itself. Thus the bridle-maker, having rcganl to victory as the measure 
of his purpose, fashions the bridle to be convenient for the horseman when press- 
ing forward for victory. Another workman makes the smldlc-oloth, and all such 
a.s ore craftsmen skilled in cavalry cqnipmcntw keep liefore them tlie oltimato 
purpose of the soldier’s life. Sohliets again, cavalry and infantry alike, so dispose 
and shape their conduct tliat they may have strength to gain victory. In fine. 
,the end of the art of generalship determines the character of the arts subordinated 
to it. 

There is. therefore, an end involved in each one of the arts subordinaWl to the 
Mtwter Art, just as a bridle is the end in the art of the hridle-maker, and the 
practice of riding in the art of horsemansliip, and so on in other ways. Yet there 
is also ui end ill the Master Art, just os victory is the cndpnnmed in the art of 
Cknenlship. Xavertheless the end of the Master Art is better bud more esteemed 


n 

This liieiarohy of 
ends’ implies a 
^ supreme end,' 
Vhich is therefore 
the peyfeetiojh of 
man and of all hie 
putposea. 
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than the minor ends, becauee, as has been explained, the ends of the misor arts 
are pursued only in view of and in relation to the ultimate end. 

Even thougph the ends of our actions be not the actions themselves but material 
results beyond, there is nothing in that to prevent the end of the Master Art 
(though it be only action) being better and more choioeworthy than even those 
material results. For example, the end of the bridle-maker's art is a material 
result, a bridle, while the end of the art of generalship is action, U'. viettH^y; 
yet there is nothing to prevent victory being better and more choiceworthy than 
a bridle. A material result is better than mere action, not universally, but only 
in case where it is a consummation, aa being the completed end of an action ; 
— since of course the end is always more esteemed than that which is ranged 
in reference to it. 

Thus it ie that while many arts have but a single end — that of the Master Arts, 
yet all arts, in their totality, have one ultimate en<l for the sake of which all other 
arts ai*e pursued. This supreme and ultimate end has no object beyond itself, but 
is pursued for its sake. 

Otherwise, if there be not some one supreme end. but we are incessantly to 
pursue olj]ects for the sake of objects beyond : — if at every moment we arc to be 
pressing forv'ard to ulterior ends in nn interminable series, then shall we never 
attain the oViject at which wc a\m. The inference therefore follows, that unless 
there be a point at which the mmd may rest as it is impelled to self -realization, 
all human striving is purjio^elcss and vain. 

Universal failure such a> that would be a monstrous anomaly, seeing that there 
is no impulse of nature that is iu vain. It is. therefore, a thing of necessity that 
there should bo some one end iinnl and absolute ; and this end mmjt be tho 
!5>ummum llonum, and that which is bc'-t for man, 


ii.— The Science which takes cognizance of the Snmmtun Boniun 
is Social Science. 

Surely llieii tbe knowledge of tins Snmnmm Bonum lias a 
mighty iufliicuce on the conduct of life : and if we have it before 
us as a mark at which, like archers, to aim, shall 
we nut the more readily attain to what is meet 
and right? If tlieii tlie importance of this 
knowledge he so great, we must strain our eu- 
dcavours to comprehend, at least in outline, what 
tliis Surainum Bonum really is, and under wliicli 
of the Sciences or Faculties it falls. It would 
appear to belong specially to that Seienee wliieh 
is most absolute and which lias tho widest and most compre- 
hensive range. Siicli obviously is the eliaracter of the ‘ Science of 
Society,’ as being the science which onlains what other sciences 
shall find a home in States, what sciences the various ranks of 
individuals shall learn, and within what limits. Even the most 
esteemed of the Arts and Faculties are, as wc see, in subordination 
thereto ; for example, strategy, domestic economy, and rhetoric. 

’ Seeing then that the Science of Society uses the various Sciences 
concerned with action and production as subservient to its own 
high purposes, and further lays down laws of its own, prescribing 
what things mto ought to do and from what they ought to abstain, 


Tltc stwvly of ‘ hu- 
man j>ei-fection ’ 
untl of iti varions 
gi'ailatioiih comes 
un<lcr tlic ' Scioiice 
of Civil Life,' or 
* Polities ’ in its 
in(*st coniprehcu- 
«it c sense. 
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the ‘end’ of this Master Science will embrace the ends of all 
other Sciences, and will consequently be the 
highest good of mnn. Though the end of the 
individual be identical with that of the State, 
yet the end of the State is recognized as being 
at any rate grander and more perfect to acquire 
and to preserve. Even for an individual, for his 
own sake, the Summum Bonutn is an aim to be cherished ; but 
for a nation and communities it is even more noble and divine. 

Such are the questions which the present Treatise aims at 
solving, being, as it were, a study of man in his relations to 
Society. 

Tho knowleilg'c of this Summum Bonnin will. Ihorpfoie. hv of as'^intaucc 
to us in the conduct of life. The conyefincnee of Mich a knuwlcdffo will be that 
we shall the more easily succeed in compiussini? that which in our duty, if like 
archers we have a mark at which to take our aim. 

If this be true, we must endeavour to <lefine. so far as may 1 k'. in outline what 
precisely this ultimate 'end' is. and to which of the Hciencos or departments of 
action it immediately belongs. 

Now there of course, an end which is common to cvcit art and to every 
faculty: and there is also an end specially iHjJongijip to each Miiplo. separate 
faculty — just a.s the end of the Mn.ster Ar*t is an end csjmmon to all tlie arts 
subordinated to it. while yet it is an end specially atUMdnng to the arehitectoniu 
art ittfelf. 

It seemsi clear, therefore, that theic i« an “end ' of that art- uhieh is Wiveieigii 
over all other arts, and which is. in the highest sense, architectonic ; and such is 
the character of the art of Society. Hus art of Society piescrilics to tho other 
arts their lank and proper season. It comes under its cofmi.''ancc alone to 
consider what Sciences oug^ht to exist in State.s. and what Scicnce-s the difTcrent 
ranks of men ought to leani. and within what limits. It fih'iie is tlie giuudian 
of the common gorsl, expelling from the St.i’e ‘-ue}? nrl," n-* are cuK nor 
permitting nil tho citizon> mdificriininatcl> to haim sucli juts as are iK'notUnHl, 
nor to practise tliem on oil occa.'-ions. if a citizen h.ivc the abiliiics tf> Ik.' a 
General and to sate the State, it .Milfci.s not Mich an one tf) he a shoemaker, and 
if he be coTn]>efccnt as yet only tt.s a jmvato, it dof's not at once raise him from 
the ranks. It assigns to those couccincd the proper sfjasfjn lor the cxi rciso of 
their art ; for instance, pi-evcnting n General from Jcmling out an anny when it 
is fitting for him to remain at jieacc. Tho statesman will desjnitch the Genernl 
when occasion makes it necessary, and will b«i )nm remain inactive when it is 
the proper seawn for innetion. Though the Genwa) ofttinics determines for 
himself the proper time for fighting, yet that hi not owing to hi^ art us a 
General (hnt hrrau'ir h uUo ti MaimmHH'). AU the rules of nn art regard 
simply the end of that art : a rule whidi extends to oppo.site or alien eonsidern- 
tions is not a rule of the art, uh »m h. Consequently, when a General takes into 
comrideration the circumstances under which he ought to fight, and in view of 
those circumstances frequently remains inactive and sends embassies to Ireat for 
peace, it is clear that he is not employing Uie vulcs of his art as a General, but 
the rules of another and distinct art. greater and more paramount thou that of 
Generalship, the art of the Htatesman. 

Since, therefore, this art of Society subordinates to itself even the most 
esteemed of the other arts (I mean. Generalship, Kconoiny. lUietoric.) and 
avowedly IxeatB all other arte oonoemed with action with a view to its own 
special end (for it ranges them all with a view to the common interests of tho 
State, and for that reason lays down what the oitirens ought to do and from 


Saprcmacy of Poli- 
tics as the Science 
which investigates 
how perfection can 
bo rcl^ized by whole 
communities. 
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what they ought to abstaiu.) the end of the art of Statesmanship wfU eotoptise 
within its province the ends of all other arts. 

But since the ends of all the other arts are sought with a view to the Well- 
being of mankind, and tlie end of the art of Statesmanship is the one for the 
sake of which the ends of aU the other arts are sought, it is evident that the end 
of this ait of Statesmanship will be the Snmmum Bonnm. the supreme good of 
men. It is evident also that though the end sought by the individual is id^tical 
with that sought by the State, yet the good of the State is recognized as being a 
grander and more perfect good for us to acquire, and to maintain when acquired. 
Though the winning and keeping of this good be an aim to be coveted by each 
individual — whether he have the power of guarding it in the case of others or of 
his own self alone, yet is it an aim more glorious and divine for nations and for 
.States, in proportion as the happiness of the many is better than that of the 
individual. Hence it will be mote just to say that the end of Statesmanship is 
the ultimate end and the supreme good, inasmuch as it has regard, not to a single 
end, but to the ends of all other arts as proper to itself, being as it is of wide 
comprehension and embracing the whole interests of man ns a social being. 


lii. — The Method to be pursued in Moral Science. 


The frict* with 
w li 1 c h Social 
Science has to deal 
.ire c.\eeedingly 
complcv, and do 
not admit of 11 rigid 
iiiethoil of treat- 
iiieut 


In regard to iiietliod, the subject will be adequately treated if 
it be elucidated with as much clearness as the subject-matter of 
the science admits, lligorous exactness must 
not bo looked for, to tlie same extent, in all sub- 
jects of discussion, any more than an equal per- 
fection of fiuisb is looked for in all the ditferent 
products of handicraft, lu fact questions of 
honour and of justice — the subjects which Social 
Science investigates— present so much contro- 
versy and uncertainty as to seem deiiendent upon custom and 
ojiinioii rather than upon essential right. An almost equal 
uncertainty prevails iu regard to the good things of life from the 
fact that the results accruing from them arc in many instances 
injurious ere now some men have been ruined by reason of their 
wealth, and others by reason of their bodily vigour. 

Arguing, then, as we are, upou such varying phajuomena and 
from such uncertain premisses, we must be satis- 
fied if we can illustrate and express the truth in 
a broad and general sense, and as it were, iu 
outline. AV’liere the premisses no less than the 
subject-matter upon which we are arguing, are 
only probable and contingent, we must be content to draw infer- 
ences of corresponding generality. 

In a similar spirit, each of my renders ought to accept what is 
here advanced upon the subject. It is the characteristic of an 
educated man not to require scientific precision upon any subject 
under inquiiy, to a degree beyond what the nature of the case 
admits ; e.y. To demand scieutific demonstrations from an orator 


The coiuliitsions 
dr»« n luus’tj there* 
foiT, be iieneral, 
nud probability 

must be oiir guide* 
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would be almost as incongruous as to allow a mathematician to 
make moral appeals. 

To tis, in deaiiinff to treat the subject of human perfection, any method of 
exposition will be found adequate which is suitable to the character of tlie subject-' 
m^ter. Wo must not expect the same degree of precision in nil investigations ; 
it is impossible to discover an alisolute accuracy for nil subject-matter, without 
distinction. In mathematics, doubtless, truth is pure and unalloyed, iniismuch as 
that is a science dealing with subject-matter which is necessary and invariable 
under all conditions, and which presents no olistacles to rigorous scientific pre- 
cision. On the other hand, in investigations where the facts to be dealt with are 
not necessary nor unchangeable, a method of treatment is adequate and satisfac- 
tory which draws inferences from facts which are only general and contingent. 
This principle applies especially to the constructive arts. The form of art is not 
applicable to the .«ame extent to all kinds of material. In certain materials which 
are specially adapted to it. the form of art n il! lie more ])crfectly finished off ; 
but in mateiials otherwise formed, this cUborale fiiii.-ih will not l>e ]iracticable. 
The beauty of the human fonn wiU he differently represented, in tlieir different 
materials, by the statuary and the painter. The jiaiuUT l epresents the very colour 
of the original, while at the same time he is thought to repioilnce the relative pro- 
portions rnd distinctions of fonn. since Iiis material iqipllimces enidde liiin to do 
80 . The statuary, too. will accommoilato to the charaePT of bis inaterinl a certain 
external bulk of body ; but he is unable to reproiluce tlie pro2)er coloui-s, owing to 
the nature of his materials. The same truth .ipidies to the arts geiieraliy ; and 
for this reastm we ouglit not to re<iuire tlie same degree of iireoision from every 
art alike, but only so mucli as the subjoct-niotter allows. 

Correspondingly indeterminate, in reference to abstnu t tniUi. i< the subject- 
matter with which Social Science deai.s. Questions of honoii)' and of jnstiec which 
Social Sotenoc inve.stigatcs, and wliieli constitute its subji'ct-miitter.piescnt divir- 
gencies and uncertainties .-o great, that it vcritalily niijiears tiiat what is noble is 
not noble by right of nature, and that what i* ju.-t is not inherently jirst . but only 
through a kind of conventionality and cii-toin Wbnt is noble and just in very 
truth is for this rea-oii difficult to distinguisli from wliat is jiis( only in apiiear- 
ance. Xor is this all • even those gmsi things of which liiippine.ss is thoiiglit to 
be oorapo-sod- (I mean courage and wealth, and otln-r moral c|u:ilitiesj. even these 
admit of great uncertaiuty. owing P) tlie lact ili.at in imniy eiii-es mjary arises 
from them. Ere now some men Imvc tarn mined by reason of their wealth, nnd 
othei-B through their Isslily vigour. 

We must Ixs satisfied therefore, it. in treating of social facts of such complexity, 
and of 'theend which is based ujmn Oie-e eoiitingeneu's, we nm cxiiihit the tiuth 
roughly and in outline. And in gi ncrnl. wlien we discuss irmtters wliieh ore con- 
tingent and usual (K«t nrmmrij niiil inrtiruiMr), and the ‘ end ' of sucli matters, 
it is sufficient that we draw coiiclusions of corresjioniliiig geuenditj . 

But just asthestudeiit who treats of Social .*wience is iinalde to discover a more 
rigorous accuracy than the nature of the subject-matter allows of ; .“0. too, tlio critic 
who passes judgment upon social theories will only judge fairly if. in tlic same 
spirit, he requires no greater precision tlian the nature of the case aiimits, but is 
satisfied with what is txissible. It is the characteristic of on eilucated man only 
to search for exactness in thevarious deportments of inquiry, in the degree whieli 
the nature of the circumstances pr-rmits. In the mihere of Matlieraatics. os has 
been shown, he will not allow of any contingent stateuicut. But in Logic, «r 
Physics, and subjects which are contingent niid variable, he will take into account 
the element of chance or probability. To tolerate a mathematician making moral 
appeals would of course be folly ; and olmost as foolish w onld it lie to demand 
from an orator scientific demonstrations. 

That is the proper spirit in which a judgment should be formed upon moral 
questions. 
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iv. — Ueutal SequiaiteB for the Study of Ethlol* 

Now a man judges aright only of what he himself knows, and 
only to that extent is he a proper critic. A man, 
therefore, who is educated in any special depart- 
ment of knowledge, estimates soundly the facta Bcience, a know- 
of such special department : and if he he educated 
in every department of knowledge, his judgment csscutiai. 
will be absolutely sound. 

It follows that the young man is no fit student of Social Science, 
lie has no experience of his own in the affairs 
of real life upon a knowledge of which, as their The yonng, there- 
whole province, moral theories depend. More- "kudj 

over, as he is prone to follow his passions, it Kthics ijecanse (i) 
will be idle and profitless for him to listen to 
moral truths the end of which is not intellectual ot the facta, ana 
but practical, not knowM sabut action. Whether 
such a student be young in age or only childish laasions. 
in character, is immaterial : his incompetence is 
not measured by lengtli of time, but is due to bis living and 
pursuing his several objects under the rule of his passions. 

To such as tu'e in this undisciplined shite a knowledge of Ethics 
is found to he profitless, just as a sense of duty is powerless to 
control those wIjo are weak of will. On the other hand, to such 
as sliajjc their desires and regulate their conduct after the pattern 
of Tlcason, it will bo of c-xtrcine value to Lave a knowledge of 
moral science. 

These remarks may serve as an Introduction to indicate (1) who 
are the proper students of Morals, (2) what is the spirit and 
method with which the subject must be treated, (3) what is the 
precise scope of the present Treatise. 

Kow a man will jutljje rijfhtly only of what he himself /-//tor.?, and only to that 
extent is he a competent 3U<lg:e. Hence, in regard to the Science of Life, a man 
will only judge aright if he has been trained in social questions and has giuned 
exi^riciicc therein ats the result of long observation. The man who hai* been 
educated in a specific subject will judge aright of those specific circumstance ; 
and if he has been trained in t rrn/ Fubject of knowledge, he w’iU be a competent 
judge of whatever comes before him. 

For thiB reason a young man is no proper student of questions bearing upon 
conduct, being, as he is, without experience of the facts of practioal life. Now 
moral thoorien have, in part, to decide u^x^n particular facte, and in part to 
draw inferences from them. 

Further, since the young man is not yet of an age to live by tJie law of IteasoUf 
but follows still his passions and htiMtz-fairr and mere wont, it will be vain and 
profitlew that he study moral science. Ho will be powerles to attain to the true 
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end of Theory and to ohan^ hia own dispoaition and to livo according to reason, 
being, as he is, overpowered by the influence of his own habits. Yet the end, surely, 
of moral speculation is not knowledge but action. 

lint not merely one young in ago, but alwo one young in character though he 
has jjassed the limits of youth, will gain equally little profit from the Lectures he 
may hear upon Ethical questions, bocanse he continues to live a life that is 
suitable only to the young. In fact, in tho case of the young in ago, his short- 
comings are nob entirely imrallel with his ago. bub are owdng to tho fact that his 
life is not regulated by Reason but actnateil by impulse, and tliat all his aims aro 
directed by the impulse of tho moment. To those who are in such a condition as 
tiflB,thc Imowledge of moral truth is a profitless kno^vle<lge. just in the same way 
aa it is to those who are sensual and depraved, or to those who giv© way to ih(i 
attractions of pleasure. On the other hand, to those who Hhax)e thdr desires by 
the law of Reason and act in acconlance therewith, it brings great ussistanco 
that they should know the bearings of moral questions. In men of that stomp. 
Reason will not only be aide to perform tho duties which it will understand, from 
the percci>tion of moral truths, to I 30 obligatory upon it. l>cing emancipated, ns 
in their ease it is. from the slavery of the passions. l)nt also, through having this 
moral freedom, will be able also to make iv-o. instanttmeonsly on all f>cca>«ions, of 
ita own proper strength. 

In the preceding Introduction. I have now snflbMpntly explained (1) what 
should \ye the chai-acter of one who would study Moral Science : (2) in what spirit 
we ought to judge of and accept .Moral statements : and {!5) what the precise 
bCoiKi which wc ha^’C set before u.s in the jirescnt Treatise. 


II.— IlHVIEW OF CUltl’.KNT OI'INION UPON HUMAN 
PEKFECTION. 

L- What ia to be understood by Human Perfection? 

(rt’) VAO'CENE.SS AXD iKC'O.VSISTEKfY Ol’ THE EOI'l'EAH Cu.NX'El'TlON 

OE IT. 

Let US now take iq) tlic sulijecf anew from Die cuimnenceinent ; 

and assuniiiijf that every process of tlioiight and 
eveiy decision of the will lias some purpose which 
it strives to realize, let us now ask what pre- 
cisely that purpose is which we say that it is 
the business of the Science of Society to attain ? 
What is it which consuinruates all the ‘good’ 
things attainable by human activity ? 

In regard at any rate to the 7om(! there is a pretty general 
consensus among the mass of men. The masses 
Mongcnor.;d)yagroo no less tlian the cfitc suy that Happiness is the 
wTtu Samiiium Bonum, and tliey are under the im- 
our ‘ baiiiiiness.’ pression that ‘living well and faring well’ is 
identical with ‘ being happy.’ 

But if we go beyond this verbal agreement, and ask what the 
real nature of happiness is, there are many conflicting opinions ; 


Aasiiming tliat 
tliero >u<;h a 
j>crfcctiou of iiiau, 
W'hivt sox wc JMC- 
ciHcly to luidcrstaiitl 
by it? 
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and men generally give a verj' dissimilar account of it from that 
which philosophers give. The masses define it as one of those 
obvious ‘ goods ’ which im2)res8 the senses, such as pleasure or 
wealth or honour, and so on through many „ , . 

. -n r,. ■ Bnt tlio ideas a«80- 

varietios. Even the same person will often give 
a conflicting account of it: when suffering I'ruin innoss’ aro -regae 
illness a niaii anys that health is liayipmess ; 
when straitened by poverty he says wealth is 
happiness. Others, again, self-conscious of their ignorance, ad- 
mire and envy those who utter grand truths, transcending their 
own horizon. Others, again, have thought that beyond the various 
‘ forms of good ’ there is, besides, a ‘ Supreme Good,’ which 
is good in its own right and is the cause which produces good in 
all lower varieties. 

But it is, surely, an unnecessary task to put each one of these 
theories to an examination : sufficient for us to criticise those 
views which are most in vogue and which appear to involve some 
ground of rea.son. 

Let us now take up the subject from the commcncemtnt and proceed with if» 

l:*iiice every jirocei^s of tlioujrlit aiul every nmvemrnt of the will has some 
purpose at wliich it aims, what w that at which we say that the Science 

of Life aims.' All actions being diretUKl, as has l>eun shown, to the realization 
of some pur]iose. what is that purjwsc towards which the Science of Society is 
directed, and what is tliat culmination of all good things attainable by action, 
which U ' the end ’ of the Science of cNociety I 

So far as thin ii* a question of there is but one single name applied to 

this ultimaU’ end by the mass of tnunkind ; and po far the masacs are in perfect 
accord with the cht/' — -all men call tins end and suppose that 'being 

happy ’ is exactly etiuivalcul to * living well ami taring well.’ 

But as for what haj)}iiiie>s ri’iilly i.<. — iii»on that point men are at issue, and 
philosopher do not j>ive the sainv account of it as mankind in general. The 
mas.ses proclaim happino'vs to Ik* one of thow gooils which are palpable and 
con'^pieuous. and are commonly thought to W dear to men, such as pleasoxe 

or wealth or honour, different men i>rcferriiig different .ortjrctd?. but all of the 
same character. Ofttimes even the same jierson will give a liuctnating account of 
it. now calling it one tiling, now another (/.//, in sicknes.^. lienlth : in ]X>verty, 
riches) ; and generally, men apply the name ot haqijnnr< 5 S to some lenticular thing 
for wliich tliey have a desiie at the moment. Again, those who oi-e enamoured 
of philosophy are eager to learn subjects of which they ai*e conscious of being 
igno]‘ant : and hence admire and envy those who utter ginnd truths transcending 
their own horizon. Others, again, consider tliat lieyond the multitude of par- 
ticular goods, there is some other good, subsisting by itself, which constitutes 
happiness, and which is in truth the catutr to all other things of their goodness. 

To examine, however, nil the opinions held id)oiit happiness is surely a fntile 
task. Sufficient is it for our piiiqiose if we examine the opinions which are most 
.^In vogue and approved by men generally or which seem to rest upon some 
ground of reason. 
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(4) THE TBUE VIEW OF HUHAN PERFECTION MUST BE DRAWN 
FROM THE FACTS OF EXPERIENCE. 


But let US not forget that arguments drawn from first principlel 


(The method of 
ftmTing at the 
truth in Bthics is 
not d _^enori and 
demo ii a h'i;^i e, but 
inductt'^ b^ed, 
that t !)0 facte 
of exiieiS^Uice. 


difier from arguments which lead up to first 
principles. There was wisdom in the question 
which Plato raised when he asked whether the 
method of Science proteeds from principles to 
particulars or from particulars to princii)les, 
like tlie course in the Stadium, which is cither 
from the umpire to the goal or from the goal to 


the umpire. 


Our own starting point at any rate in this Inquiry must he 
from what is known ; and things arc known in two senses, some 
relatively to individual experience, and others ahsolutcly and in the 
■nature of things. Our own starting point, then, liad prohahly better 
be the facts which are known to ourselves hy our own experience. 

It follows, therefore, that (if a theory of inorak depemis %ipon 
personal experience and careful perception of par- 
tlcidnr facts.) the conscience of the student ouf’ht 
to have been properly educated uufler good dis- 
cipline — if, that is, he would he ' i| competent 
student of what is noble and great, and generally 
of what concerns our social well-being. 

The necessity for such an education is obvious. 
The moral fact .being the basis of the moral principle, if the fact he 
perfectly clear to a man, he will have no further need to seek for its 
principle. When a man’s conscience has been so educated that 
moral facts are clearly and adequately knotvn to him, such an one 
either has moral i>rinciplcs latent in him or could easily acquir^ 
them. If on the •other hand a man has no pei eeption of mo^l 


But iu order thal 
tliese fucte luny be 
rightly reutl, tho 
moral conscious* 
ness of the student 
ought to bare iNxin 
trained and disci* 
idincd. 


facts nor fund of moral principles, let him listen to these lihes 


of Hesiod ; — 


" Highest and beat is he who all Ihinga himself comprehendeth ; 
Esucllcnt also is he w ho, w iscl.r cauuaoUcd, ol.«yetL. 

Rut whoso naught comprehondeth himself, nor to friend over listetli, 
Tendering counsel in soul, be surcljr aiU’antage fiuitc larkcth.” 


But idiice a theoT 7 of morals is a theory of moral prinriplf (the ‘ end ' of all 
our actions, that for the saho of which we do whatever Wc do, being the cause and 
■ principle' of those actions) we have here to consider in what way wu most formu- 
late the question of principle — a queetion which admits of widely different aspects. 

We most at the outeet discriminate, with a certain degree uf exoctnees, the 
different satnie of principles or ‘ causes.' One kind of cause is the ' final cause ; ' 
another the ‘ formal cause ; ’ anoth^ the ‘ material cause ; ’ another the ‘ effl. 
cSent coara.’ The efficient cause is the conscious agency of the artist The 
material eauae is, for example, (he wood and the stones of which the house is built. 
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The formal cause is the oonoeption or * form * of the house in mind of €hd 
artist. The cause is the purpose for which the house has been oonstcooted. 

Binoe these are the causes of their existing to all existences, ItieiJ' the 

causes of our Itnvmledge of those existences ; it is onlj through these oaoaes i&at 
things are able to be apprehended by us. If, for example,, a man knows the lut 
of the craftsman, in ac oordance with which he constructed the house^ he ' will 
know also whether house be good or bad, so far as it falls within the province 
of that art. In the same way, a man who knows the matter or the 'form of a 
house will know its whole character. Again, if we know what is the €m.d or 
purpose of the house, we shall know whether it is a good or a bad house. 

An inverse process is, however, sometimes found to be applicable— that wo 
gain a knowledge of the causes from knowing the consummated idea of the work 
itself. A man who knows the completed house, will recognize the art of the 
builder ; and so in the case of the other arts. 

Hence our method of treatment must neoissarily be twofold — either to demon- 
strate causes from effects, or to deduce effects from causc^. In the present 
Treatise we must adopt either of these modes of treatment as occasion may 
require. Wo shall demonstrate our theory from principlas when principles are 
obvious, and from effects when effects arc the more manifest. On this occonnt 
Flato was right to raise the question of method, and to argne the point as a 
material one in certain cases, ^vhether the propci* course in scientific disenssion^ 
was a deduction froui principles or an induction leading up to principles (as in 
the Stadium from the umpires to the goal or cicc 

Since then a twofold method is opeu to us, whence must wc take our start? 
it not obvious that we must begin from realized effects. /./■. from the facte of daily 
life of which the end of .society constitutes the cause or inner principle ? These 
social facte arc hnon'n, to us. and we are bound to take oni* start from what is 
liuon'ii relatively to our own ox|Kricucc (and not in the nature of things). Things 
which are known in their vxscntml natun- aiv called ‘principles’ and ‘cau 50 s.' 
since nature oxliibite or manifests them prior to tlieir effects, and has regard to 
them primarily and before all ebc. But relatively to ourselves effects are better 
known ; and therefore w’e must take our start therefrom. 

In this way the course of our argument will he clearly defined as proceeding 
from facte known to our own solves. 

If then the basis of morals be a clear perception of moral facte, it belioves a 
man who intends to study Ethics, to live in the practice of noble and ^’i^tuons 
actions — if he is to have a chance of rmdcistanding moral questions aright and 
of fonning a sound judgment thereon, and of gaining profit for himself. Had 
we been demonstrating from abstiact prinoiplo.s tliat a certain course of conduct 
was the right one, wo might have won the a.s.>ent of a student though he hatl 
not been trained to the practice of goodness, constraining him by tho iiTcaistiblc 
force of argument. But since vve intend rather to demonstrate our theories from 
the pai'ticular facts of social life, and it is necessary that an assumption be made, 
as a storting point fur our demonstration, that ‘such and such actions are right.’ 
it is evident that a man cannot possibly be convinced unless he has learnt from 
personal exiierience of his own the truth upon which that assumption rests. If 
on tho other hand a man occciit tho truth with on adequate conviction of hia 
own, that ' such and such actions are right.* wc shall have no further need of 
an inquiry into the ultimate causo of their being so. Such an one either knows 
the cause (<>. the ^end’) of moral action, or when he hears of it will readily 
recognize it. If, on tho contrary, a man knows neither the moral fact nor the 
moral law, — if he neither knows himself nor has the power of learning from 
others, let him Usten to these lines of Hesiod ; 

Highest and bciit is he who all things himself comprehendeth, 

Guarding what for tlie future is best and what to end ap^Sriaineth. 
Excellent also is he who, when oounseUeil wisely, obeyeth ; 

But whoso naught oompreliendeth luiuxelf, uor to friend ever liateUk, 

Pondering counsel in soul, he surely a^lvantago quite lacketh.’^ 
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jl.— Bunaa Far&otioa is to be found neither in the Ufo of Fleaeore, 
nor la the Ufo of Hononr, nor la the purauit of Wealth. 

Let ufl now return to the point from which we digressed — what 
is to he understood by the Summum Bonum 
Popular TiewB of or ‘ happiness ? ’ Men seem to draw their views 
of it, not unnaturally, from the needs of their 
u^egoistic. own lives. The masses, and those who are spe- 
cially ‘ the sons of toil,’ suppose that for them 
pleasure would bo happiness ; hence the life they covet is a life 
full of bodily delight. 

There are, in fact, three types of lives particularly prominent : 
(1) the life of pleasure just referred to ; (2) the public or citizen- 
life ; and (3) the life of meditation. 

(1.) The masses, then, are seen to be absolutely ‘slave-like’ 
and sensual, since they adopt os their choice the 
n« iif« of pieunre existcuce of mere animals ; but they have a plea 
justify themselves in the fact that many meu 
wo*. in high position show u self-indulgence like tbit 

of a Sardanapalus. 

(2.) Men of refined tastes and men who are engaged in active 
pursuits make honour the goal of their lives, 
thl honour being pretty generally the ‘ end ’ of a 
Bucoewof wiiich is public man's career. 

d^^eut upou ■(. Jg gn(.], g„J Jg (^qo SUIHJT- 

ficial to form happiness, which is our present 
quest Honour seems to be dependent rather upon tliose who 
confer it than upon those upon whom it is conferred ; whereas 
we have a- feeling within us that happiness is something i)ccu- 
liarly our own, and difficult to bo wrested from us. 

Moreover, the reason why men make honour their pursuit would 
seem to be that they may gain a full assurance of their own virtue. 
It is from men of high character, men by whom 
Hononr i» ^rg personally known, and that too on the 

iUmdani a virtoe. Score of merit, that they seek to receive hononr. 

It is evident, then, that even according to their 
own estimate virtue is better than hononr. 

Perhaps, then, we mig^t assume that virtue more truly than 
Tirtne honouT is the end of a publio career. Yet even 

qniiw’ roj^cm" virtue manifestly falls short of the requirements 
difoiai uitisfiodior of happiness. Though a man be in possession of 
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virtue, it seems conceivable that he may be asleep tteown 
or inactive all life long, or even worse than that, 
be ill-treated and suffer the direst misfortunes, muU Eosnm. 

But if a man lived under such conditions, no 
one would count him happy, unless to defend a paradox. 

But I will not here discuss this point further. An ample 
examination of the question will be found in my Public Lectnnes. 

(3.) The third life is that of the mystic or of The life of con- 
the philosopher, of whose claims I shall make a 
full examination in the progress of my work. sion Uter on. 

[I pass by the life of commerce or of money-making as being 
in a way an unnatural existence for a man, its ‘ end,’ wealth, 
being obviously not that ‘ good ’ for which we 
are in search. Wealth is not ‘an end in itself,’ The life of com- 
bat only useful as subservient to other things. man! 

Hence one might more readily suppose happiness and is obviouaiy 
to consist in one of the ‘ ends ’ enumerated above j^'JSa'of haiid! 
rather than in wealth, siueo both ]>leasure and ncse. 
honour are coveted for their own sake ; hut it 
is evident that not evou are these our ‘ Summum Bonum,’ though 
many an argument has been lavished to prove that they are.] 

Let us now return to the point under dii«ii«>ion before this last digression. 
The point of our argument wius that men entertain divergent opinions u]x>n the 
nature of happiness. In fact, every man defines happine.ss in such a way as to 
reflect the tenor and inclinations of his own life. Hence the masses (whose 
passions are unbridletl) maintain that pleasure is happiness, and for that reason 
the life they love is the life of enjoyment. * 

Indeed, if we look at the world os a whole, there ore three gengifi types of 
lives ; the life devoted to pleasure, the life of social interests, ajra the life of 
contemplation. — 

(1.) The first life, tliat of pleasure, lias in it notliing that is sacred. Those 
who follow such a life are thorougldy slave-like, and live the life of mere 
animals. In fact their life seems only worthy of consideration from the foot 
that there are many men in high positionB who make it their choice, and 
cnltivato tastes like those of a Sardanapalus. 

(2.) The second life is one which the better kind of men prefer. Those who 
follow a line of noble conduct think that honour is their true end, honoor being 
pretty generally the • end ’ of that social life to which I am referring, and the 
adm sought for by all. But it is evident that this is not the ultimate end of 
man : on the oontraiy, it must itself also he added to the list of those things 
which »rcm. only to be good, and which have no existenoo beyond appeuranoe. 
t For that which is in very truth the good of man. and in virtne of whkdi he is 
happy, must needs be something depending upon his own self. Honour, on the 
contnuy, does not depend upon the peisou upon whom it is conferred, bat lathm; 
on the iieison who confers it. Happiness, therefore, does not consist in honour : 
if a man Is to be happy, his ‘ good ’ must be a thing peoalinrly his own, and 
dlffionlt to be wrested from him. 
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MoMaTer, tiie mmob why men panne hononr, ia tiiat they may haye an 
nsemitiice aboiH thanedyee that &ey are viitnona; hence &ey eeek to he 
hcHumred men o{ eonnd judgment fay whom they ate penonaUy known, and 
te be honoeni on the gtcond ot thek morel worth. It is oteu, Usetefore, that 
the reason why men panne honour is that they may have the reputation ol 
being good and worthy mmi, and that on the score of their virtue ; and thus it 
is evident that hononr is not pnnned for its own sake, but on account of the 
virtue imidied in it. Hence honour itself will not fae our ultimate end, but 
rather virtne. 

Yet even virtue fails of being the pnfeet good, and therefore happiness which 
is our perfect good cannot consist in virtue. That virtue imperfect, is 
evident. It is possible for a man to have a habit of virtue, though he be 
■Inmbering or in some other way inactive all life through, or though he be evil- 
entreated, or unfortunate, or fallen into groat calamities, and, in consequenoo 
diereof, have his virtne marred and incomplete. If a man's life is thus situated, 
no one would call him happy much leas would one assume it as a fact that 
‘ happiness is the habit of virtue,' and name it accordingly. 

(8.) Let these considerations suffioe for discussing the claims of the life of 
seU-indulgence and the life of social interests. I have in fact treated the subject 
sufficiently in my Public Lectures. As for the life of meditation, I shall have to 
examine into that by-and-by. For the present I have a different object in view. 

[There is, however, still one other life, that of the money-maker : hut this has 
practically been already considered in the lives above descrilied. The man who 
puesnes pleasure, equally with the man who pui-sues hononr, wishes to amass 
riohea. HenoO I said that there are Ihni types of lives which are specially 
prominent, the life of the money-maker I>eing included in our previous survey. 

Such a life is, in fact, an unnatural existeuce fur a man. So far from 
pnisuing that ‘good' which is the ‘ijerfect good' of man, it does not even 
profess to pursue it. Hence there are not many by whom it is embraced. Few 
there are who make it their choice to have money os the end of all their 
endeavours aud interests in life. It is also evident that not even does the money- 
maker himself seek wealth as the * chief good.' Wealth is sought only for the 
sake of its uses, and with a view to an ulterior purpose, for the sake, that is, of 
pleasure or honour. But the ‘ chief good ' must needs be good fnr iU mrii Hike. 
Henoe one might rather consider the aims referred to above (I mean honour or 
pleasure) as the ' ends ’ of life, riches being sought w ith a view to the attain- 
ment of these. Yet it is evident that neither are pleasure and honour the perfect 
goods, tbongb many an argnment has been framed in their favour by many on 
old philosopher, some maintaining that pdeasure, others that honour is the ‘ final 
good’ of main] 

Here we mpst end onr criticiems upon the popular theories. 


UL— Hmutn Fer&ction la not the reallaatioa of the Flatonio ‘Idea 
of the Good.* 

(tf) KECESSITY OF EiAMINING THE PLATONIC THEOEY. 

It is perhaps better that we shotild here coasider the nature of 
‘ the Unirersal Good,’ and discuss thoroughlj the sense in which 
the term is used; although the subject is ren- 
trMsce»*^n^ diflBcalt from the that it was friends 

iheoiy, idiich oar of ouis who introduced ‘ the theory of ideas ’ to 
explain it Yet assuredly it would seem to be 
to eritidsa the better part, nay, our bounden duty, that os 
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n 


we are the professed < lovers of wisdom,’ we sdioold e^ 
cherished theories of our own in the interests and iat tie Btte of 
truth. Though friends and truth be equally beloved, it is ft sacred 
duty to pay to truth the greater reverence. 

Since our inquiry has reference to the supreme 6nd of whicli is ttiought 
to be some one ‘ Universal Good,* we must consider, in reg^aid to this UniviersBl, 
in what sense it is predicable, and whether there is any one ‘ law ’ or ‘ oonoeption 
of the good' 

This is, however, an aspect of the subject which it is uncongenial for us to 
consider, because they are friends of our own who have intooduced the ‘ Theory 
concerning Ideas ' — the theory, that is, that there is a certain idta of each separate 
existence, and that this i8/a is self -subsisting. But in spite of our regford for the 
Platonists, it would seem to be the better course, nay, our bounden duty, to sacri* 
fice even cherished opinions with a view of saving the truth, particularly ae we 
ore ‘ lovers of wisdom.’ Though the author of this theory was our friend, as 
Truth is our friend, it is a sacred obligation to pay to Truth the greater 
reverence. 


( 6 ) DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS UPON TUE PLATONIC THEORY. 

1. Argument, 

Now lliose who brought forward this tlieory, did not frame 
‘ ideas ’ in cases where the matters of which they 
were speaking, were prior or subsequent to one 
another ; and, for that reason, neither did they 
construct any Idea of numbers. 

But ‘ the good ’ is predicated simultaneously 
in various categories (e.g. Substance, Quality 
and Relation), which are })rior and subsequent 
to one another. Substance and Essence being prior to Rela- 
tion, and Relation corresponding to an olfshoot or accident of 
Substance. 

The inference is that, for these different forms of ‘ good ’ there 
cannot bo any one common idt'a. 


The Tariou# fojins 
of good coimot 
come under a com- 
mon ite'a becanee 
Ibey admit of pri- 
ority and iwete- 
riority. 


Now those who introduced this Theory did not allow that there was any single 
tSia of eiistences in which priority and posteriority was implied ; and for this 
reason did not construot of number any single idea, since number admits of rela- 
tions of ‘ first ’ and ‘ second.’ But there is priority and posteriority also in the good ; 
and hence it is Clear that there cannot be any single ISc’a (embracing all yaiieties 
of good). 

The proof that we can recognize priority and posteriority in ‘ the good' is obvious. 
There is ‘ good ’ in the category of existence (os mind or Ood), and in the oategmy 
of quality (as the virtues), and in the category of relation (aa ‘ the useful’) and in 
the category of quantity (as ‘ the proportionate.’) and in the category of place (as 
home — that being a pl^ in which we pass our time pleasantiy), and in Qie oate- 
gory of time (os opportunity — that being the time suitable tm eaoh pnipose), and 
simUaily in the other categories. 

Bat in saying tdiat * the good ’ is predicated in many categories, we an siting 
that it adi^ts of priority and posteriority : substance, fCr instaaoe, is prior to 
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nlatloil.'botli becassesabstanoeexista m>, whereas relation bu its majulestation 
in a bo^ alien to Itsdf , and also beoaqse existence is devoid of form, whereas 
relation condste in form being, as it would seem, an oSshoot and accident of 
existence. 


3. Second Arffument. 

Again : sinoe ‘ Uie good ’ is predicated in as many senses as is 
existence {e.g. it is predicated in the category of Substance, as 
God and Intellect, and in the category of Quality, 
as the virtues ; and in the category of Quantity, 
because it is pr& as the proportionate; and in the category of 
wte^ies” Belation, as the useful ; and in the category of 

Time, as the setisonable, and in the category of 
Place 08 home, and so on through all the categories), it is clear 
that ‘ the good ' will not be any one common notion that is both 
universal and one. Had it been so, it would have been predicated 
not in all the categories, but in one only. 

Again : since ‘ the good ' is predicated in ns many ways as is existence, and 
existence is predicated in many ways, 'tlie good' will also be predicated m many 
ways ; and there will not be any ■ good ’ that it. • common ' imd ' universal ’ and 
‘ one ; ’—otherwise tlie • good ' would not have been predicated (a.s it has been 
shown that it is) in ail the categories, but in one only. 


3 . Third Anjument, 

Again, as there is a single science of whatever falls under a 
single conception, so would there have been a 
single science of all ‘ goods,’ bad there been a 
single ‘ iSe'a.’ 

But, as a matter of fact, there are many sciences 
even of things which fall under a single category : 
for instance, under the category ‘ opiiortuneness,’ in war, there is 
strategy ; in sickness, medicine ; again, under the category ‘ the 
Mean,’ there is, in food, Therapeutics, and, in exercise. Gym- 
nastics. 


‘ Goods ’ do not 
fall under n com- 
mon iScii Iwaune 
tboy ore not treated 
by a eingle science. 


Again ; aince of a ningle ISta there in one single science, there would have been 
a single science of all good, had there been a single lira of all good. But in fact 
there is no single science of the good ; so neither is there any single {Sra of the 
good. 

It is indeed obvious that there ore many scienoes of the good : not only is there 
no one single sdence of things existing in distinct oategories, but not even of 
those which fall under ime category. For example, in the category of time, the 
‘ good ’ is the opportunity ; and this opportunity exists, of course, in war, and in 
sickness bat does not f^ under the same category. The physician knows the 
crisis in disease, and the general the crisis in war. Again, ‘ the proportionate, ' 
which belongs to the category of quantity, is apidioable l^h to food and exercise ; 
and in tire one case it comes under the cognizance of the art of training, and in 
the othv tmder the art of healing. 
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4. Fourth Argument, 

One may further raise the question as to what our friend *eaifly 
mean by talking of ‘ a thing-in-itself,’ or ‘ a thing in the abstrat^’ 
(avTO(KacTtbv), seeing that in the case of the ‘ absolute ’ or ‘ ide^ ’ 
man, and’ that of the individual, actual man, 
there is but one definition, that of man. So far 
as either the individual or the ideal is man, the 
types will not differ. If that be true of ‘man,’ 
it is equally true of ‘ the good ’ : in so far as 
they are ‘good,’ the ‘ideal good ’ will not differ 
from the ‘ actual good.’ 

Since, again, in the case of man and abstract man, there is one and the same 
definition, as also in the cose of horse and abstract horse, that is, of course, of its 
lB4a (since, were the definition different, how could there be a common Idia of it ?) 
—it is evident that man tjua umu differs in no way from ‘ man in the abstract ; ' 
and similarly in all coses. Hence it follows that * good ’ (qua good) differs not at 
all from ^ good In the abstract.' 


The * absolute 
thing* is idsDticaf 
with the definition 
of a thing, and 
therefore idM ‘with 
the tiung itsdt 


a. Fifth Argument. 


Furthermore, a ‘ good ’ will not assuredly be more ' good ’ by 


the fact of its being eternal if it bo 

true that what is white for a lengthened time 
is not more white than what is so only fur a 
single day. 


The etcrait; of Ibe 
ilka, would notoltcr 
tbeobaracterofUie 
Ilka. 


It is further evident that the ideal good and the actual good wiU not differ, 
qufi good, though the ideal good be eternal, and the actual good l)e not eternal, 
exactly as what is white for a long time w not more white than what lasts only 
for a day. Consequently there is not an Idfo beyond itself in the case of any 
other class of existences, nor yet of ’ the good.' 


[The Pythagoreans seem to argue with greater plausibility when 
they place ‘ unity ’ (to ii>) in the file of things 
which are good. Speusippus, moreover, seems to pjuia^*i^iu **!s 
follow in theii- track. But their speculations upon more plaosible tlmu 
the subject can be reserved for another treatise. 


Kre Pythagoreans, on their part, seem to speak of ‘ the good ’ with greater 
platusibility, ernoe they ranged ‘ unity ’ in what they called ‘ the rank of the 
good ; ’ and their view seems to he adopted by Speusippus. Their arrangement 
of the list of things which are good as opposed to things which are evil, was in 
this wise ; — 


finite opposed to infinite « 
unequal „ equal 

one „ many 

right „ loft 

mole „ female 


straight oppoael to mooked 
light „ dark 

squaio ., oblxmg 

calm „ agitated 

good „ evil] 
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(«?) BBSTATEMBITT OF THE PLATONIC THEOBT, AND NEW DIFFICUL- 
TIES WHICH IT SUGGESTS. 


But assume that 
the -term ‘goods ' 
is limited to ‘ab- 
solute goods’ : will 
tliese * ahsi^ute 
goods ’ ^1 uxkder 
a single lUfk ? 


But reverting to what was said above, a new difficulty is sug- 
gested by the fact that the arguments of the 
Platoniste do not apply to every kind of ‘ good,’ 
but that only things which are pursued and 
desired for their own sake are ranged under a 
single notion, whereas things which are pro- 
ductive of these absolute goods or preservative 
of them, or preventive of their opposites, are 
predicated only as ‘ instrumental gowls,’ and that in another sense. 

It is clear, then, that things may be predicated as ‘ goods ’ in 
two senses, some being ‘ absolute goods,’ and others ‘ relative ’ or 
* subordinate goods.’ Separating, tlierefore, things which are 
good absolutely from tliose which arc good only as helps, let ns 
examine whether these ‘ absolute goods ’ arc predicated under one 
single class or i8ea. 

But what, pray, exactly are those goods which one would class 
as ‘ absolute goods’? Arc they not such as are pursued and de- 
sired even when isolated : for example, the power 
of thought and sight and certain pleasures and 
honours? Surely they must be so : though there 
are times when we pursue such things for ulterior 
reasons, yet one would certainly also rank them among absolute 
goods. 

Here, then, is a dilemma. (1) If such things as thought and 
sight are not ‘things good i>cr sc;’ and if, as there is nothing 
else which can be put into competition with them, there is in 
fact, as Plato says, ‘ nothing good except (he ihta,’ then the class 
which that Ihta forms will be void of contents. (2) If, on the other 
band, sight and tliought arc among the number of jibsclute goods, 
it will then bo necessary that the definition of the ‘ good ’ should 
be seen to be identical in each and all of these eases (just as in 
the case of snow and of white lead the definition of whiteness is 
identical). Bo far, however, as thought, c.g., and honour are 
‘ goods,’ their definitions are various and conflicting ; and there- 
fore ‘ the good ’ is not some one common attribute fulling under 
one general 


Destructive criti- 
cifiui o£ this b>ro* 
thesis. 


But we shall have another opportunity for discostdiig^ the bearings of the 
BOhjeet, We must now proceed to define more ezplicitlj the nature of ' tbegtx>d,’ 
rinoe ^e statements m^e above require furtfaer examinaticin and refinement 
owing to the fact that Hie arEiiment!i of the Platoniste were not used of and do 
not ^^7 to evcr7 kind of ' good ’ in specific detail. We must, therefore, dis- 
tile various Unds of ' good ’ in order to make our theoiy more exact. 
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Well, then the ‘ good’ is predicated in two semes. Some goods ^ go^ fBr 
w and are spoken of simply os * goods ’ and are coveted for thd» own BBlBe* 
There are other goods which are not goods per sc^ but axe good csdT aoootuit 
of their lesults, being pursued because they tend to preserve or to produce goods 
which are so absolutely, or because they tend to oounteiact theix opposite evils* 
Things good pt / tfo aro health and virtue and the power of thought and sisd^t* 
Things which are good but not pi / *c are such as, for example, the tiraimug 
which conduces to a virtuous life, discipline, medicine and such things as are 
sought With a view to health Goods of this class are called also 'inefani 
mental goods ’ 

Distinguishing, theiefoie, instrumental goods fiom such as are good in their 
own right let us examine whethei there is any one single Idta of these absolute 
goods Evidently, then it is a matter of superfluity to speak of on Uiia of absolute 
goods In what respect would tho t5<a differ from the members composing it, 
seemg that those members are ,is much * absolute goods,’ as the ‘ Hita of the 
goorl ’ itself IN * The [lower of thought and of sight, and certam temperate 
plea^^ures and honours even though they are sought for other reasons, yet never- 
theless, apart from the addition of things external, arc in and by themselves 
choiceworthy and ohjc'cts of pur-<uit Hcnc^ in this respect they are ‘goods’ 
pn M and in their ov\n light and we shall not have to limit that title simply 
to tlie*‘ tSfrt of the good 

Again, il theie be a single tSfu of all things which arc good pn m the some 
definition of the good will be a^ipUcable to all things which are good, precisely a-> 
the aamc dcaonption of whitcncas w lU be applicable in tho case of joiow And of 
white Ic wl But that is not true m the case of things which are ‘ good ' since 
tho definitions of thought and of plcsu»urc m the aspect under which they are 
‘ good diffei from one another Tlic good of pleasure for example, u one 
thing and the good of thought a different one 

(f/) POSSIBLE bOLLllONS OF THE QUESTtOH SUGGESTED. 

In wliat sense, then, .is a matter of fact, is tlic term ‘good’ 
jiredicatcd of different objects ? [Of course tliere 
IS heroin more than a chance identity of name.] 

1. Is the tommoii idea involved in the toinuioii 
name, owing to the fact that all things which lu'c 
‘good,’ are derived from a single soiiice ? 

2 . Or IS it because all tilings which are good, contribute to a 
single end ? 

3. Or IS it not ratlicr the result of inctaiihor and analogy ; for 
example, ‘ as sight is in the hotl), so is reason in the soul,’ and so 
on of other relations in other tilings? 

But 8inoo, as ha*i been Miowti good thing«« ai*c not predicated lus synonyms, 
Kncmg that theyh'iic not th< simo dchnition wc mu>t now aak in whatsen^ 
thei (HI predicated. 

They may be predicated — 

I Universally — os hoviug the same sound but a different sense. 

Ah things which flow from a common origin 
As things which contribute to a common result, 

4. By way of analogy 

[By analogy I mean, the figure by whioh r,y. the mind is oalled ‘ an ^ye,’ as 
holding the same relation to the houI wluoli the oyo does to the body- It in on 
the same principle that ' the good ' seemH to be predicated jnst aa we 0 pnk of 
A ‘ good soul ^ BO we speak of a * good time^ and * a gtHtd phtoe.’ Iher^aiionfl 


Different nioiles of 
undcntiiading the 
by Uio llealiMt, 
tho C)QcoptuAliid, 
and the Nominalifit. 
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in such cases admit of an exact parallel. Corresponding to virtue in the soul is 
a fM opportunity in point of time or a fail’ dwelling in space, or symmetry in 
point of quantity.] 

(d) THE PLATONIC THEORY IS TRANSCENDENTAL, AND VALUELESS 
IN PRACTICAL LIFE, EVEN AS AN IDEAL. 

Perhaps, however, it will be better to di.smis.s this subject for 
the present. To treat of the Phitonic ‘ tlieory 
Tlic dUcosium 1 c- ^,f iJy-is’ witli metaphysical exactness belongs 
irMetapLybU-r"^ more properly to another branch of Philoso])!)}'. 

For the same reason we will dismiss the furtlier 
discussion of the ‘ idea of the good.’ Even if the ‘ good ’ which is 
predicated as a common name be some one quality, or a thing 
isolated from plimnomcna and absolute in itself, 
The question is one is cloar that it will not be witliin tlic seojic of 
of practical EtliK,'. action, iior it good attainable by //if/i/. But m 
morals the .suhjeet sought is a practical good, 
or a good tliat can be realized in action. 

But perhaps it may be tliought by some to ho hettcr for us to 
have a knowledge of this 'alisolide good’ in view 
Even a.s an ‘ ideal ’ of those goods which are attainable and produced 

for life ami action py (.fJoj-u ]( jjjgy Pg urjeed tiuit if WO 

the iOta TOW a^ttdow •' i*/ii ^ , .11 

18 vaiuciwte, have this ‘ alisolutc as our pattern or uleul, 

wo shall the better uiider.stand wliat tilings are 
‘good’ in relation to our own selves; and that, if we have such 
a knowledge of these attainable gpioik, we sliall succeed in 
attaining them. 

Such ou argument has at any lute a show of plausibility; but 
it seems to be at variance with the lessoii.s of the sciences. All 
the Sciences, aiming thougli they severally do, at some result, and 
seeking to make good the deliciency of nature, .still disregard the 
knowledge of this ‘absolute good.’ Yet it is uurea.sonablc to 
suppoee that all our artists could be ignorant of so vast a belli, 
without so much as seeking to gain it. It i.s indeed difficult to 
see what advantage a weaver A>r a earpenfer will gain in the prac- 
tice of their art by knowing ‘the good in itself,’ or bow a man 
will be a better physician or a better general who has gazed 
upon the ‘ absolute lota.’ Jt is clear that flic physician does not 
regard health in the abstract, but ibe bealtb of iimii as individual, 
or rather of some particular individual : he tries to cure his 
patients sejiarately as they come before him. 

Bat tJie discussion need not ho carried further. 

We need not hero disenoB the met«phy»icaj sspecte of the btibject. To refine 
upon it with prccinon and nicety hi a topio more mutable to another bronoh of 
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Philosophy : it ie not ono congenial to Ethics. For the same reaflo^^ too, to 
treat of the * Idea of the good ’ in its universal bearings ie a question rather for 
the Theologian, and serves no purpose for one who is investigating the good of 
social life. 

But even assuming that there is an * Idea of the good ’ which is common to 
all other foims of good and Ls predicated universally and is separable from all 
other goods and subsists in its own right, it is clear that it will be impossible for 
a man to achieve such a good and to gain possession of it for himself. But the 
whole point <.)f Ethical inquiry is a human good — a good which can. be realized in 
action. On ly in such a human good is it possible for happinc'^ to subsist : a 
man is happy only in virtue of what he himself has done or has himself acquired. 
Hence it will be unsuitable for us to speak of any good that is not human and 
which cannot be coinpassed hy our own endeavours. 

Pcrhajis, liow'cver, there aie those who may approve of an opposite conclusion, 
and think rather that it is bofctei for us, and more ex)>edicnt with a view to our 
own conduct and to the acquisition of those gooils which are capable of being 
acquired and realized in action, that wc should have knowledge of the ‘ Idea of 
the good ’ ill itself. It may Ixj argued that if wc use thr- idea an a pattern or 
ideal of life, wa may learn what rnd of what nature are those goods which arc 
capable of being acciuired and canied out in action ; and that, if we know' them, 
we shall not fail to lealizc them. 

Such a \-iow has a kind of plausibility, but it seems to be at variance writJi tho 
usages of the Sciences, All the Sciences aim at some good, and seek to supply a 
deficiency. J^Jcfliciuc supplies w'hat i-* lacking in hi-alth ; gj-mnastics what is 
lacking in strength or courage. But althougli tlic Science.'* arc thus occupied in 
the search for the good, they omit the knowledge of this Vnivcrsol Good. But 
they never would have foregone such a quc-rt. had tlierc been any assistance to 
them in it. It is univa'^oiiable to supiKi'iC that our ai’tists would remain in igno- 
rance of so vast a succom. without .**0 much ns seeking to remwly it. From this 
considei ation it follows Chat the * ifica of the good ’ is a vain and profitless 
spc'culution. 

Tlierc is thU further difficulty aliout it : what advantage will the weaver or 
the caqicnter derive, iu rcsivct of their own arts, by Imowing the Absolute, 
X'niversal Good How will the phy.siciau be more competent to heal, or tho 
General more capable of \ ictory, through having gazed ujxm tlie pure • idea of 
the good'' An artist. — for iiistjuicc. a i>hysician docs not investigate the 
I'nivorsal : ho does not invertigak; health in the ubrtract, l>ut the liealtJi of 
man • — nay. more, ho tlocs not mvestigak' the health of man universally, but 
the healtli of man as an individual • his method of euro has roforeucc to single, 
MOiNirato cases. 

Hero wc may dismiss cbe si>ceuIutio:i. which have been Oilvanccd ujxin the 
nature of the Univor.sal Good. 


III.—IIUM.VN I'EIU-’KcTiOX DEI'INKD .L\D EXPLAINED, 

i. — Oenoral conception of llapplneBS. 

Let us now return again to tho subject of our quest, and ask 
what is the nature of human perfection or the Sumtuum Bonnm. 

It is evident that ‘ tlie gootl’ is different in 
different kinds of action and .arts. It is .some- 
tliing different, for example, in medicine to what 
it is in strategy ; and so we might trace its 
diverse forms in the various departments of 


Happiness de- 
scrili^ generally 
as * the end ’ to 
which all action 
and all effort nlti* 
matelj tend. 
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knowledge. What, then, is the Summnm Bonum — ‘ the good*^ 
In which eywy Bcience has reference? Is it not, surely, that for 
the sake of whidh all else is done ? Now in medicine the good 
sought is health, in strategy, victory, in architecture, a house and 
difi^nt things in different relations; but in all coses alike, in 
every action and in every purpose, the ‘ good ’ sought is ‘ the end ’ 
— that to which all else that men pursue is conducive. 

Consequently, if there be any one ‘ end ’ for all that can be 
compassed by action, that end will be ‘ the practical good ’ (or 
‘human perfection,’ or ‘ the consummation of human interests ’); 
and if these ‘ ends ’ be various, it will be their sum which consti- 
tutes our perfection. 

Let ua now retnm again to the object of oiir quest, and consider what it really 
is ; I mean, what ie that ‘ end ’ of which the realization is Bought by the Science 
of Life. 

Now ‘ goods ■ are different in different arts. The good Hoiight in medieine is 
different from that sought in Generalship, and bo on. Bill, in ever}’ art • the 
good’ is ‘the end ’ with a view to which it exeentes nil its various processes, 
just as in medicine the good aimed at is health, in gcncralBhip victory, in archi- 
teotnio a house. 

Since, then, in every action and in evciy art ' the good ' i.s that for tlie sake 
of which all other tilings are done : i.e. since • the good ' is • the end ' : so, in a 
universal viea- of things, if we discover the end of all human endeavours, that 
for the sake of which we pursue everyUiiug else, then will this ‘ end ' be ‘ the 
good ’ involved in all human activity. Just ns the ' good ' of iiiediciue is ' the 
end ' of medicine, and the good of generalship the end of generalship : so also the 
' good' of action will be the ‘ end ' for tho sake of whieh all our actions aco done, 
and if there be not any single end but several, then these various ends will 
together be ‘ the good attainable by human activity.' 


(a) llAI’l’IMKSS SHOWN TO BE NOT ‘ UEI-ATIVK END,’ BUT ‘ AN 
END ABSOLUTE AND I’EHFEC’T.’ 


Our argument has therefore come round after ii circuit to our 
original point; but we must endeavour to illus- 
trate our view of hajipincss with still greater 
clearness. 

Since it is evident that ‘ the endb ' of action 
and some of these ‘ ends ’ we make choice of only 
for ulterior piuposes (for example, wealth, flutes, 
and, generally, material appliances), all ends arc 
manifestly not Anal and absolute. But tbe 
Summum Bonum, as what is ‘ highest and best,’ 
is evidently a thing absolute and perfect. Con- 
seqaeatly, if there is any one single thing absolute and per- 
that will be tbe object for which we are in search ; or, 
if dugse be several such things ‘ absolute and perfect,’ then it will 
be thlit one of them which is met absolute apd mat perfect. 


To describe ibis 
^uHiuaie end* 
more exactly : 

are nmaeroos ; 

its characterMticA 
are tbat it is sa< 
lireme, most abeo* 
iate, abd tooet 
perfect 
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Now when an end is pnraned for its own sake, we p ijiore 
perfect than an end pursned with a view of something beyond; 
and we call an end which is never chosen fot the sake of anything 
else, more perfect tlian an end chosen as well for its own sake, as 
for the sake of something beyond ; and we speak of an end, with* 
out qualification, as an absolutely perfect end when it is chosen 
for its own sake alone, and never as a means to something beyond. 

All these attributes of perfection and absoluteness arc thought 
to be characteristic of happiness in the very highest degree. IVe 
make happiness the object of our choice always for its own sake 
and never as a means to higher ends. On the other hand we 
choose honour and pleasure, sound sense and all virtue not only 
for their own sake — since wc should still choose them, though no 
result accrued therefrom — but also for the sake of happiness, 
under the impression wc have that by their means we may become 
happy. On tlie other hand, as regards happiness, no one makes 
his choice of that for such considerations as these, nor in fact for 
tlic sake of anything to follow from it. 

But we niiwt endeavour to render it still more evident what the real nature of 
this • end ’ is. Hitherto we have not made any definite statement about it, but 
have still to e.vamine its real character. The dibcussion has been traversing a 
circle and has made no actual progress, but has come round to the very point 
which was premised in the Introduction that the • end ’ of all human action will 
be the Hummum Bonum and the highest interest of man. 

Since then the ends of action aiu vaiious. and some of them arc not chosen by 
us for their own sake, but for the sake of dififerent ends, namely, the ends of the 
Sciences which arc Sovereign Sciences, as we have already shown, being simply 
‘ instrumental ends in view of tliosc highor ends — ]u.st a* wealth which is the 
end of the money maker's life is useful aiw to the statesman for tlie furthering 
of his special end : or as the flute w hich is the • end ’ of the flute-maker is 
useful also to the flute player lor his jdaying : and as in the same way aU in- 
struments aic aerviceable witli a view to further uses ; since. I say. there ate 
certain kinds of ends which are not * goods * /«•/- jv, all ends cannot be final or 
perfect ends. Yet the goo<l for the sake of which we pei-form all onr actions, 
ought to be a thing fl.nBl and perfect ; hence it cannot be any one of the ends of 
this kind, namely, imperfect ends. Xay. if there be many ))erfect ends, the 
summnm bonum will be the most perfect of all ; and if there’ be only one perfect 
end, then that one perfect end will be the good sought for in all human en- 
deavour. 

Now we say that on end which is sought for jirr «• and for its own sako is 
more perfect than one sought for for the soke of something beyond. Again, sinoo 
there aro certain goods sought for as well for their own sakes as also for' other 
objects, (f.j7.. health and the power of thought,) among such ends that is the 
more perfect which is sought for its own sake alone, and never for the sake of 
aught else. Such a good is not more (lerfect simply through combination with 
other goods, but without qualification in and by itself it is a perfect good. 

iSuoh attributes as these of finality and perfection are thought to be 'ehaiao- 
toristio of happiness in the very highest degree. We make out choioe of 
happiness invariably for its own sake. Honour and pleasure and sound senes and 
oH virtue aro also things which we make choice of for their own sake (sinoe w» 
should still make our ohoioe of them, though no result accrued therefrom) • yet 
at the some time we also make choice of them for the sake of happiness, aotnated 

It 
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tine imptewton that thioogh th^ means 'we ma; be happy. 0& the oQier 
hand no (me makes choice of happiness for the sake of pleasnie and each things, 
nor in foot for any motive beyond itself. Consequently happiness will be the 
good songht for in all the tmnsaotions and endeavoers of men. 


(i) THE PERFECTION OF HAPPINESS INVOLVES ITS SBLF- 
.SUFFICINGNESS. 


The same conclusion is seen to follow from the ‘ self-sufficing- 
ness ’ of happiness ; a final, absolute good being 
thought to be also self-sufficing. 

By the attribute of self-sufficingness, we do not 
imply simply what would satisfy a man’s own 
self, living a sequestered life, but a sufficiency 
which includes his parents and children and w’ife, 
and generally his friends and fellow citiisens, man 
being in his frame and make a »ofial being. 

Still, some limit must be placed to the range 
of a man’s surroundings: if he stretch his happiness to in- 
clude his parents and ancestors, his friends and his friends’ 
friends, the area of his sympathies will reach on to infinit}'. 
What these limits are, we will examine by- and -by. For the 
present we assume that ‘ solf-siifficingncss ’ is a quality which, 
independently and by itself, makes life desirable and in lack 
of nothing ; and this we suppose to be a characteristic of hap- 


PoriectLon and aV 
Boluteiu^ iuipl; a 
life ‘ lacking in 
iiotbiiig*; andthie 
* Bclf’SufficingneeK ' 
of the happy man 
will redound (witli- 
in reaeonahlc 
limits) to a wide 
circle of friends 
and connections. 


puiesis. 

Moreover, happiness is, we think, most of all things to be 
coveted — provided, that is, it Iw not reckoned in the same rank 
witli other ‘gocsls’ (otIierwi.«e, if happiness were only reckoned as 
‘ one of a number of desirable tilings,’ it would clearly be more 
choiceworthy and more greatly to be coveted when associated with 
the very least of other good things ; since the addition causes the 
sum of good things to be in e.xcess of wliat it was before, and the 
larger quantity of what is good is always more desirable than the 
leas). 


Oonaequently, happiness is proved to be * an end in itself,’ and 
one which is perfectly self-sufficing, aa the consummation of all 
human aims and interests. 


Thin (xmcixuion is further evident from the following oonsirierations. That 
perfect good which is sought for as being man’s perfection. Is thought to be a 
self-snffiinng good ; and this self-eulKa'ngnesH is such as satisfies not merely the 
siugie individual living a solitary life but also his (hildren oud wife, and 
generally his friends and fellow-citiaens, since assuredly a man will need a ‘ good,' 
which extends to them no lea than to himself, behig as he is by notme a 
nmubec of a social oigaaiam and nude for intercourse with others. 
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Now the Mea of aelf-enffioiii^ess is that of a things whi<A ht 
independenoy makes life satiafying and desirable and in lack jaf>no<mil^; 
and such is the oharuoter which we suppose happiness to bear. If k sridmt, 
therefore, that happiness is ^ the good ’ ot which we iwe in ee nreh s 

Again : we say that happiness is not a thing to “be reckoned ae o®o anwBjg n 
number of other ‘ goods,’ since we regard it as the behest of all thioS^ desiiabl«s 
If we were to place it in the same rank with other goods, it is oiear thnts hy 
adding any other good to it, we should make it morr desirable, and th^s it wonM 
not be itself the summit of all that is desirable : — the good odd^d would, in 
conjunction with happiness, achieve a form of good more choice^^rthy than 
happiness singly. But the good of w'hich we are in search is an • ab^^tc good,* 
and cannot be included among other goods, being as it is. the culmii^tion of all 
things choiceworthy. It is a thing perfect ; and a thing which is j)erfect is a 
thing moat choioeworthy and ab«»olute. We invariably prefer a good iA the degres 
of its perfection. Happiness therefoie is the end of which we are in search. 

But our theory of the 'Belf-sufRcingncss’ of happiness presents a kiiJd of puzzle. 
If ‘ the good ’ for an individual be notjierfect until it is adequate for himself and 
all his connections, for his fellow citizens and friends, for his relati^^ee a-^id his 
1 datives' kinsmen, this * self-sufficing good ’ will never be found to adst, since 
the circle of his sympathies will be ever widening into infinity. Hence some 
limitation must necessarily be made to the range of friends to whom a man’s 
^ good ’ will reach. We shall have to examine the nature of Uiis liinitataon by- 
and-by ; for tbe present we will proceed with our immediate subject. 


ii.'-Sxaot and formal Befinition of Hapi^eaot 

(a) ABGfMKNT FROM FINAL CALSRS, 

But perhaps it may appear a kind of truism to describe happi- 
ness as what is ‘ higliest and best,’ and a desire may be felt that 
its nature should be explained with greater perspicuity. 

This requirement will probably lie met, if tbe ‘ f^unction ’ or 
work of man be taken into account. In the case 
of the flute-player, and of tbe statuary, and of 
all artisans and otliers who have some defined ou.r^irte of man," 
work and occupation, what is ‘good’ and ex- *» 

celleut for them in all such cases depends upon ^“^7 ** * 
their mark. Exactly similar would seem to be 
the case with man, if, that is, there is any function or work 
which belongs to him specially as man. It cannot surely be true 
that while there are certain functions and lines of life for man 
qud carpenter or quit shoemaker, there is no work for man jatt 
man, hut that Nature has left him without a work. There is 
evidently a function for each of the various parts of man — ^fbr 
the eye, for the hand, and for the foot shall we not also assume 
that there is a function beyond and besides the functioDS of the 
^arts — a function for man as man ? 

What then precisely will this characteristic function of man he? 
Mere life it evidently cannot be, that being ^ 
common even to plants, whereas, what is sought sign’ ofman wsa 
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1)0 found in his IS a function special to man. We may therefore 
I'lerfct life* which eliminate from our consideration the life of mere 
is the life of renson. nourishment and growth. 

Next in development is a kind of conscious, 
sensitive life ; but evidently this also is a life shared in coininoii 
with other organisations — tin' hor.se and tlic ox, and every living 
creature. 

Tlie remaining altern.ative is that tlie special function of man is 
a life developed by the action of that part of our nature wliicli 
contains reason. Of this part of our nature, one element is, as it 
were, obedient to reason ; the other element contains reason and 
consciously exercises it. 

r>ut as this life again is manifested in two ways, potentially 
and actively, we must a.ssume the true life of man to he one mani- 
fested in conscious .actii ity, since thus only does life seem to be 
predicated in its more iihsohtte and jK'rfcct sense. 

Now. to de>iOi'ilit‘ haiipiiiC),-- a- • the {rood whudi fe Muifrhi li,\ tho Science of 
Life.’ and * that wliich it* l)e}*t for man.* it* o\i(Ujitly a tnn>jn. It it* rtquinid 
that we jshotild explain the nnturc of happim^s s\ilh jrKnti'r i>ert*in<\uly. This 
doHire may \m sati:*fiod if wc can diNcovcv th** woik N\hicli it* of man. 

in >o far at* ho it< mon. ./U't a> the * <d * vfry (lojundf npou hw 

work, the gwxl of n piiKt ih prnihnjr njxm hi'' o) a .4aiiiary on hi^ statnis. 

Uie (same principle holdinjr >fo<nl of <'V<ry \v<nk and ol every avtion. jtrecholy ^o 
the upecial ^ckhI of man <U i>ends npon his own peculiar work — if there Ite any 
work i^eculiur and chaructcn'*tic of man nnut Hut ii- it p*)!*Ml)le that, though 
there arc certain works and action.^ pio|>cr to the eavjxmU r ami the shocmnkCT. 
there is no u ork projxjr to umn. Imt that Im i** ^o constitiUe<} as to he a tiling with- 
out a jmrposc.’ Is it not rather tlic truth tliat just ns there is seen to )m' r special 
function for the eye, for tlic hand, and foi the and in fact lor each one of 
our physical mnultcrs.-o nUo. heyoml the fum-tionsof the paits, one might find u 
function for mnn as a moral unity 

^Vhat. then, is this sjiecial function of man ’ .Mere life, of course, is enmnuin 
also to plants . what wc are .'^•king is the* chaja< t( ristic fimction of man We 
may. therefore, dismiss the consideration of meie life Hut following after this 
life of gjowth and increase, or the life of plants th<*re comes the life of sensation, 
a life more nearly ajquoaching to the life of reascui : and we must here examine 
into its elaini«. Vet this life of situntion is shared in common hy other organiwi- 
tions. hy the liorse and the ox. and aiuiiials genemny : hence ni ither is this the 
fjttt'wl Roik of man of which we are in quest 

There is one only alternative. Uiat the sj>cejni woik of man siiouUl lie a ‘life 
nianifcsteil in action within the sphere of Uuison.' Tins, again is found to liear 
a twofold aspect. Under one iis|)ect it i** irratit.nal in itself. Uiough olxHlicnt and 
submiHsive to reason. Under another iis])eet it cuntairis leusou. and consciously 
exercises it. The element wliich contains reason, and consciously < xerciscK it. is 
the faculty of arranging and co-onlinoting: whereas the element wliicli is irrational 
is ordered and arranged by the other. Henec t4ie rational element is more dis- 
tinctively than the other, the special activity of mao — since iiiis rational life is 
a real activity, whereas the other oletueat it* colled * passive ' or ‘ receptive ' 
only. 
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(/)) EXPLICIT DEFINITION OF HAITINESS DEDUCED FBOM THE CON- 
SIDERATION OF man’s final cause. 

Assuming tliereforo (1 ), that the true function of man is a con- 
scious activity of soul in perfect harmony with 
Beason or not without its guidance ; and (2), that 
we are right in saying that the function of man 
is the same whether it be the case of an 

ordinary individual or of a perfect individual (the 
performance of a lute-player, for example, being 
identical in k'uul with that of a good lute-player) 

— a truth which ap[)lies without restriction to all 
cases, the suiieriority which comes from excel- 
lence being added as a qualification of a particular work (lute- 
playing being the function of the lute-player, and excellent lute- 
playing of the true lute-player); assuming, I say, that we are 
right in defining the function of man as a kind of life or conscious 
exercise of the faculties and conduct regulated by Eeason, and 
that the function of a good man is to perform this part excel- 
lently and well, a thing being CNCCUtcd well when brought up to 
the standard of its own ideal ; if these assuinjitions be true, 
it follows that ‘ luuiiau ]icrfection ’ or ‘ the good of man ' is ‘a 
conscious exercise of the faculties in conformity with the law of 
virtue ; ' and if there be many forms of virtue, then his activity will 
be in accord with that one which is highest and most perfect. 

Moreover, this activity must be displayed in an adequate sidiere 
of external circuuistanccs th.at perfectly harmonize with if. A 
single swallow does not make a summer, nor does one {hrii/lit) 
day ; so neither does one single day, nor a brief spell of sunshine, 
make a man’s wlude career blessed and hajipy. 


Rnininary of aigii- 
ment : — if the de- 
Higu of man tpvl 
man l)c a rational 
life, tho design of 
man, tiud a go<yl 
Mian {i.e. human 
^Kjrfectiou), will be 
‘ a rational life in 
ffrroyd icith r/r* 


The special work of man, tlKirefuio. iw -un t-iH’igy <»i’ the •'UiiJ m confoniiity with 
perfect Reawin ' when the soul is exercisinjr thougfht : or not devoid of Iteason 
wlien it is moved in respect of its pa'-^ive conditions acting: in association with 
Keason. 

Since, thcai, tlie energy of maw i.w on energy in accordance witJi Reason — though 
it he exercised well and nobly, its excellence d<»c8 nob prevent its being s till a 
human energy. The functions of the lute-player, and of tlie skilful lute-player, 
are not distinct in kind, it lieing the |iart of the lute-pkvyer to play the lut-e, and 
of the good lute-player to jilay artistically . but the functions of playing and of 
skilful playing ore wot distinct in kind, any iiwu’c than a horse is distinct from a 
good horse. If this be true, and we I’eganl the work of man as a kind of life, 
^and life os an activity of the soul, and actions in accordance with Reason, it will 
be the special function of a good man to develop his faculties nobly in acoordaiicH 
with Reason. But a thing is ever done well and exquisitely when it is in acconl 
with the ideal which is special and peculiar to it. The activity of man. therefore, 
will lie well and exquisitely devolo|)e<i when it is in accord with tlie ideal whieli 
is special and peculiar to it • and this ideal is Virtue. Hence tho ideal special to 
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man is * an activity of the soul in «*/M I'iHur;' and if tliere are mauy 

Viztnes, his ideal activity will be in accordance with Uio best and most perfect 
among: them. 

Here, then, has been discovered what is the * perfection of man.* As has been 
shown * the g:ood ’ or * perfection ’ of a thin^ is its * end.' There has thus been 
discovered also * the end ’ of human actions und of liumaxi endeavours and it has 
be^n ehowm tljat the end of human actions is identical with hoj-ipiness. Our task, 
therefore, has been fulfilled, and happiness has been discovered. 

But it is also necessary that if the work of man is to have free range for being 
perfected, there should ^ an unbroken harmony of external conditions in wIucIl 
it may be exercised. It is not the solitary swallow nor tlie one bright day which 
produces summer ; so neither does one t-ingh* day nor a brief spell of sunshine 
make a man's whole eareei' blessed and happy. 

(<r) THE DEFINITION OF HAITINESS MUST, FHOM THE NATUUE OF 
THE CASE, BE PliOVIStONAI, AND IN ODTLINK. 

This definition may suffice to indicate the main characteristics 
of the Summnm Boinim, or limnan perfection. 

only fd^rijtive 

outline and is c»- of a picture, and to till ill the details afterwards. 

expand and explain Initlis once rightly de- 
. fined in the rou<;Ii draff Mould seem to be M'itliin 

any one’s power; and Time is fertile in the discovery of siieli 
improvements, or, at any rate, is an excellent cuiitrilmtor tiAvards 
them. It is by such means llial tlie development of the various 
arts has been lirou<;lit altont : anyone can add on the liiiisbine 
touches Mhicli nialte jrood tlie omissions of the first draft. 

Here ive must bear io mind the cautions already given, not to 
expect scientific jn-eci-sioii in every subject, at 
EutdeBnitioiisvury overv .stc'ii, blit to be guided ill each instance bv 

With the variations i ' . /» * i * i \- 

of subject-matter fllO IJlltuiC OI tho jJlltiJCi'f lllitii'P (IISCUSSUUI (11111 

to '**U*h*Ih reijuirc only sucli a degree of exactness as may 
applied. I*® consistent with the treatment adopted. The 

carpenter seeks for tlie right angle in a difi'erent 
spirit from the geometrician. The carpenter seeks for it in the 
rough way that is serviceable for liis particular purpose ; tlie 
geometrician, as being a student of abstract trutli, seeks to define 
what is its true nature and what are its jirojierties. We .should 
adopt tlic same course of treutineiit generally, so that our subject 
may never be overladen with extraneous matter. 

Nor, again, ought we to require an explnnstioii of naiAt's in all 
cases equally. In some eases it is sufficient that 
finitioD indicate the ^hc siTtiiHe fact bc dearly proved; a«, for ex* 
wMp* of the facto, ample, in the case of (dpx“‘) those ultininte 
The i^their tniths which are the ‘ principles ’ of thouglit and 

uitiaate came. of action. The fact, whether in Morals or in 
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Science, is a starting-point, and thus, a ^principle' both of moral 
action and of positive knowledge. Some of these ‘ principles ’ are 
apprehended tlirough mental association, others by the sensation, 
oth(!rs by the help of moral education, and others in other ways. 

We must endeavour to trace out these juinciples under th(‘ 
aspect in which they arc severally presented by Nature, and use all 
diligence that their true import be properly marked out, since 
they possess groat influence in determining what follows from 
them. ‘ The start is more than half the race ; ’ and by means of 
a good start, or sound ‘principle,’ in Morals, it is thought that 
many problems of the moral life arc simultaneously made evident. 

The perfection of man may thus y>c tiefined as * a coll^»cicu^ activity of soul in 
hiu’mony with Virtue in a complete life.’ But this definition is only provisional. 
It is necessary of course, in the fiist instance, to sketch rougldy our theory of the 
Summum Bonum, and afterwards to flaltoratc! our sketch as an. artist does the 
outlines of a picture. When the outUne.s of a subject have lieen skilfully traced, 
it would SfOem to be an easyta.‘<k and one within the scope of any one who wills, 
to advance the work to perfection and to delineate every sliade. Time itself 
oontributes its .share to this re.^ult. bf'inff, as it is. fertile in discoveries and an 
admirable promoter of iiupiovemeiits. It is owinjr t<» the woik of Time that the 
development of tlie Ai'ts has Iw^^n bioupfht about, since it \< o]>en to e^^ryone to 
imyirovo what may be defective. 

We must at the name tune romeudsT the rjuitu/ns ucrc ^j'ivcn at tlie 

outset, and not riKiuire the )>rr(i>ioji ol science in all Mibiects aliko. liut in every 
point e\[>cet only tliat de^vei^ a<.onracy wliuh is ujii^hkiu with the subject- 
matter. and never lurtherthaii i< Miitablc tofin* modeof tieatmeiit adopted, nio 
oaryienter does not rcHpiire that hi^ riffht anjrle shall be as faultless os tho 
geometra-ian does : but tln*y sexeially rwjnire only t-uch ]>rcuision as may l>e in 
keeping'’ with the business wlarh they lia\e in liand. The cai^icnUT .--eeks an 
ang’le of sutlieient aeciiiaey be of service to him in prnetical work , whereas the 
>feonietrician ^eeks to know what a pure ri*jht anifle what is its nature and 
M'hat are its properties, w'irliout bein^r desirou.v of eficctin}' any material result by 
means of it, liut scekinjr simply a true explanation of it." real nature. We nm^t 
act in this same spirit in f>ther relations to pievoiV the aecesfones of oiu- woik 
growing to a greater Indk than the woik itsdl. If. for instance, we were to 
demand from the earpeiiUr a tlie<*vy of the right angle - a question which i" 
immaterial to him in view of hi" .sp<H;ial work, lie \v<»ulil be put to greater trouble 
in answ’cring it, than in executinir tb<‘ piaeticul woik of his ait. 

Nor. again, must we search for a to tho same I'xtent in all subjects. In 
certain casi's it is sidfieient that it be clearly jiroveil that the/r/r/ is so-and-.so, even 
though we cannot add a rnixon for its being so. This i-; even found to bo the case 
in. regard to the prineiidi s of the Sciences, In regnrrl to jninciples wo shall not 
have to enquire /rhi/ they are but .simply as to tlie fact n'hthi r they are. This is 
the starting point of all scientific inquiry. If we had to examine into the vnu-te 
of our jin net pits we should neu*r make n start, but be over groping further and 
further after an infiiiiti' ' wliy.’ 

The particular facts (on tlie basis of which the * prineiplcs * of knowledge rest) 
are made evident to us either (I) tliiough mental association, or (^2) tlirough the 
nuHliuin of tlio senst>.s. or (d) tlirough the iiiond instincts resulting from education. 

(1.) ‘Induction' or • mental association’ uppUos to such cases as that ‘things 
which are equal to the same arc equal to tme another * — a trutli which we can 
prove by bringing forwanl certain numbei's and quantities. Induction lieing proof 
fnmi particular Instances. 

(2.) • Sensation ' applies to such cases as when the student of Nature shows that 
‘ fire is hot ’ or ‘ water is cold '—facts which are * principles ’ in his science. 
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( 3 .) ‘ Instinct ' or * mozul sense ’ is the faculty by which the principles of 
E^ios are understood — a faculty which is the result of a moral education. It 
is, of coarse, impossible to attain to a knowledjfe of truths bearing’ upon virtue, 
tinlftiM a man has spent his life in the practice of virtuous actions (as was shown 
in the Introduction to this Book). 

We must, therefore, endeavour to trace out tlic various ‘ principles' of know- 
ledge 06 they may be severally ci^ble of being proved, and take due care that 
they ore made perfectly clear by means of definition, since they afford ginat 
assistance in establishing the truths whioli 01*6 Consequent from them, lloncc it 
is evident that ' the princi])le has a force equal to more than half the demonstra- 
tion ; ' and many truths of which we are in quest become evident by mean.s 
timreof. In the Major Piemiss * the principle ' is invariably aasunuxl ; and the 
Major Premisa carries with it almost the entire force of the Syllogism. It is for 
this reason — tliough for otliei's also — tliat ' Major ’ Premiss is so named. 

So much only need here be said, in a general way, upon the question of 
‘ principles.’ 


IV.— -DEFIXITIOxV OF HUAfAN PERFfTTfON r'OArPARED 

WITH OTHER THEORIES AND HIFEIcrETIES SOIA'ED. 

i. — Our Definition satisfies the Conditions of Happiness implied both 

in thb Popular View and in the Theories of previous Thinkers. 

We must, liowever, discuss the nature of Hai)])iness not merely 
from the terms of its definition and of tlie jiro- 
positions in which that definition is stated, Imt 
also from the view of )i(i])ular o)iii)i(in and current 
testimony ahont it. The attrilnites of a thing 
all harmonize with a true view of it ; hut the true 
nature of a thing is sixm found to he at variance with attributes 
wrongly assigned to it. 

In regard, however, to the ' jirinciple* winch we iwive laid down n>» the Im-i'* 
of £thic^ — I mean of coun^e happiweH.-, wv examine further into it, arid 
difiCU£fi not merely Ihe definition of hnppine<>s and tlie lennH which make up 
tliat definitiwi, but al^o whatever true coma-ption?* were formed about it by men 
of old time, to see if tlicy aie coij>*lHUut with that clcfimtion. If a definition U* 
a true one, w’hatever Is involve<I in the thing defined will be in harmony with it : 
and hence alao. all that is rightly nttnbate<i to a thing, will bo equally oonKistent 
with iu definitiou : w'hereoB if die definition \a' u falMi one, the truth in noon at 
ismie w'ith it. 

(a) COMMON OPINION fOKFIIlMS OUll DEFINITION AS AN ACTIVITY 
OF THE M/r/.. 

Now things which are good have been divided into three classes, 
one class being called ‘ external goods,’ another 
‘ bodily goods,’ and a third, ‘ spiritual goods,’ or 
‘ goods of the soul.’ Of these various kinds of 
‘ goods,’ those which ooncem the soul, are, as we 
all admit, sovereign goods — goods, that is, in 


^OpulM claBBific,. 
ticHiadmiU thut the 
* goodiiof the sou) ' 
are the highe^^t 
gooda. Therefore 
bappioew, as the 


Onr d#‘finition c.tii 
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lar hinguagL* .uid 
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the very highest sense; and we define ‘goods Stunwum iJonum, 
which concern the soul,’ as ‘ moral actions and 
the activities of the. inner life,’ which are there- 
fore sovereign goods. 

(But in satiny that ‘ moral actions and activities are sovereign 
goods ’ m imply that they constitute happiness, happiness being par 
excellence ' the sovereign gootl; ' and) therefore happiness may pro- 
perly be defined as ‘an activity of the soul’ . . . according, at any 
rate, to this view which has long been held and is admitted by all 
previous thinkers. 

The correctness of this view is further borne out by the fact 
that certain lines of conduct and activities of the moral nature are 
said to be ‘ the end ' ; since thus it is proved that ‘ the end ’ which 
comprehends all others, man’s ‘ happiness ’ or ‘ perfection,’ belongs 
to those goods which aftect the soul, and not to those goods which 
come from without. 


In harmony also with this definition is the common proverb 
that ‘ the happy man lives a noble lifi- and acts a noble part,’ 
happiness being itself pretty generally described as a kind of 
‘ noble living and noble acting.’ 


Isow thiiiyn wliicU are ’gotxl luv toniinuiily dividoU into tliree classes, one 
class beiiifr culled • external (foods.’ another cla.s« •o-ood- relating- to the soul.' 
and a thiid • goods relating to the body,’ ()t tlu-s,* varions kinds of goods, 
those which concern lire soul are. us we nil with one consent admit, 'sovereign 
gotuls ' — goods, tliat is, in tlie veiy higl-e.-t sense. 

But hy -goods w-Incii coiioem the soul.' w-c mean moral actions and the 
exercise of our mental i)Ow-er.s. Coa.st-qiiently the exeioise of the vital j)ow-ers in 
moral action and virtuous activitios of our nature are gooiis in the highest and 
most paramount sense ; and tln-refoie. iJie sttvoreign and supreme good of man 
consists in a virtuous e.xei-cise of all tin- powers within tin- soul. And this is 
Hap(>iuess : it is. that is to say, -an acli\-ity of ilie m>u1 in harmony w-ith 
virtue’ according to tins view of it. vvliicli has long lieeii held and is admitted 
liy all thinkers. 

A certain mode of conduct and tlie dev-t-lopnienc of tlic pow-ers in a certain 
direction, is llms rightly styled - liappmess ; ’ since, in tliis .sense, happiness w-ill 
come under the class of • goods relating to the soul,' and not that of - external 
goods.’ 

It is for this reason also that tlie liapjiy man is said to - act a nohle part and 
live a noble life’ — tfi-ms w-hieli indicate a free play of the faculties and a 
cei-t-aiu line of moral action. 


(6) STATEMBHT OP THE PEIKCIPAL OPINIONS HELD IN REGARD TO 

HAPPINESS. 

^ It is also clear that the requisitions generally made on bebalf 

of happiness are all implied in the definition 

above given. These requisitions are various. There are five rival 

(Some men hold that happiness is ‘virtue:’ 

others, that it is ‘thought;’ others that it is t.e.'tbauris— 
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‘a form of philosophy; ’ others, that it is all of 
these combined, or else one of them in combina- 
tion with pleasure, or, at any rate, not without 
pleasure. There an* others, again, who would 
include ‘a sunny condition of external pros- 
perity ’ as involved in the idea of happiness. 

Some of these ideas are advocated by the 
ivorld generally and by men of old time ; others 
by the few and by men of reputation. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that neither one nor the other are wholly and 
entirely mistaken, but that they are right at any rate in some 
particulars, or even in the greater part of what they sa}’. 

It is also clear that the expectations generally fonned l»y men on the score of 
happiness are all iiivolv«I anti satisfied in the definition uliove given. The 
requirement upon which some men insist is Virtue : that of others i.s Thought ; 
that of others, some form of Philosojdiy, Then* nro ^ome again who think that 
hajipiness includes all these requirements: others, again, that some om of thes*(‘ 
conditions combined with ideasure (though a pleasure engemlen d by the actions 
themselves) satisfies the idea <if hap|)inos<; whde others, again, include •extt^mal 
jaroaperity’ in the notiuii. 

Some of these theories are a<lvocate<l hy men geiieially ami by m(‘n of old ; 
others by the few and men of reputation It is reasonable U> assuim* that 
neither one nor the other miKs the tiiith in all points • but fail. ih I'Iihjw. only m 
some one particular, and are right in their mam jxidtHui, 


(1) Virtue j 

(2) Thought ; 

(3) A form of 

Philosophy; 

(4) Pleasure ; 
(f>) Prosperity. 

All these theories 
proliahly contaiu at 
least some element 
of truth, and will 
harmonize with oiir 
OFU definition. 


(1) T/tc fip/r that ‘ Happinr-'^x is Virftu''' ihsvassvd. 

As for those wlio bold tliat ‘ liaiipincss is virtue ’ or ‘ some fnrm 
of virtue.' iny own dcliiiition fully luirmonizes 
with theirs, for, of course, ‘ au activity of the 
soul in aoeordance with virtue ’ includes virtue. 

Hut it is a ])oint of no sliglit eonseijneiu'e 
assuredly wliothcr we understand ' the Chief 
Good ’ to consist in ])ossession or in use, in a 
passive condition or in a con.scious activity. It is conceivable for 
the passive condition to exist without effecting any good at all : it 
may be found in a man who is slumbering or who is rendered 
inactive from some other cause. But- it is not possible for the 
active faculty to be unproductive : the possession of active virtue 
will of necessity lead to action and to right action. In the 
OljTnpic Games it is not the fairest nor the strongest who are 
crowned, but those who enter the lists, for among them tlio 
victors must be. Precisely so is it in practical life : only thos(f 
who act aright find themselves the winners of its honours and fair 
guerdons. 

Ab for those who hold tliat ‘ happmef*H in perfect virtue,' or • that particular 
▼irtne which among all other yirtm is most {perfect/ my own definition fully 


‘ Happin&tb is vir* 
tue ’ . . . . if it 
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harmonizes with theirs, happiness being-, as I have defined it, ‘in accordance 
with the activity of virtue.’ 

But there is a difference between ub on thin point : the enthusia«te for virtue 
say that happiness consists in the permanent state or possession of virtue 
whereas I maintain that it consists in the use and conscious exercise of virtue. 
This is, indeed, a point of no eligcht consequence, whether we suppose that the 
Chief Good consists in possession or in use — in a passive state or in a conscious 
activity. It is conceivable for a passive state to exist wthout effecting’ any gr(>od 
at all : it ma} be found in a man who ia slumbering, or who is benumbed to a 
kind of torpor. But it is imposHible for an activity to be unproductive. A man 
who has a mental power working within him. will of necessity act ; and if that 
power be a virtuous one. he will act virtuously, and that is equivalent to being 
happy. Just as at the Olympic Games it is not the fairest nor the strongest who 
are crowned, but those who are comi>etitors in the lists, among whom alone mnst 
be the conquerors : ko also in regard to the honours and advantages to be gained 
in this life, it is not those who have the powers of acting aright who are 
successful, but those wlio put their powers to practical effect. 


(‘^) Relations of Jluppiness to Pleasure discussed. 

Now the life of such as are actively virtuous is intrinsically a 
jjleasant life. The capacity for pleasure is iiicloed 
a property common to all conscious life ; but the 
actual pleasure which an individual feels is deter- 
mined by the pursuits to which he is specially 
addicted. A horse is a source of pleasure to a 
niau who is fond of horses, a spectacle to one 
who is fond of sights, lu the same way the 
doing of just acts is pleasurable to one who is a 
lover of justice; and, generally, acts conformable to virtue arc 
pleasurable to one wlio is a lover of virtue. 

But as for tlic world at large, the objeets wliieh yield them 
delight are mutually aiitagoiiistie to one another, .since they are 
not really pleasurable in their own nature. C>nly to the ‘ lovers of 
what is noble ’ are things pleasurable which are so in tlieir real 
nature; to which class belong things done in obodieuce to virtue'. 
To the cultured and noble, tlierefore, moral actions are pleasurable 
practically, as well as in the abstract. The life of the virtuous 
then has no need of pleasure as an amulet to hang about it, but 
involves a pleasure all its own, in right of itself. 

In fact, beyond the considerations alread3'given, a man is not a 
good man at all unless he experiences pleasure at noble deeds. 
One could never call a man just, unless he took delight in acts of 
justice ; nor liberal, unless he took delight in acts of lilierality ; 
,and similarly in regard to other virtues. If this be so, it follows 
that whatever actions are done m obedience to virtue will be, in 
and by themselves, attended with pleasure to the agent. 

Nay, more tlian that : actions done in conformity with virtue, 
will themselves of course be virtuous and noble, and will possess 


‘ Happiness in- 
volves ]*lea.sure ’. . 
. . . Certainly: Ite- 
wiu.se a man can- 
not be virtuous(aafl 
therefore cannot 
other be liappy) 
unless he ddujhlA 
in his virtue. 
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each of these characteristics in the very highest degree — if the 
good man be a true judge of such matters (and we have shown 
how he judges about them). 

Happiness is, therefore, a thing most excellent and noble, as 
well as being most pleasurable ; and these at- 
PiMwiire.indTirtiio tributes are all inseparably bound up one with 
hie other, and not severed as they are in the 

hippincBs, Delphian couplet : 

Justice iii noblest of goods ; and Health hriugctii case, above all tilings - 
And to obtain what one loves. KHturc makes swootest of boons.” 

Now all these attributes are found in man’s highest activities, in 
the exercise, that is, of the highest part of his nature ; and wo 
maintain that these activities (or some one of tliem that is the 
noblest of all) constitute happiness. 

Now the life of eiich a.« Uiewi itt a j>Wa>urttl)lc life in ami liy and one 
that docft not derive it« pleasure from without. SoeiiiK^ that Uu* cajiacity for 
pl«a£>ure is a common ]iroi>erty of Uu* soul, there is nothing' to iircvent ‘the 
activity of the soul in accordance with virtue’ fnnn lK*in|> nttemlHl vsitli 
plftOPure. and it is evitlent that it is k) attendcil Since in all coses an object is 
ple4Lsarnble to a man when he is said to Ik* ^|^eciull.v inclined towanls it. (a liorse, 
e.y., being a source of pleasure to a man who is fomi of ht»r.M>. and u >.i>ectacl(* to 
one who is fond of sighU), virtue and aUHm^ tknie in aceonlanci' witli ^utue smII 
lie pleasuralilo to a man uho i> cnanioimd ol vinne. • 

As for the world at large, howovvi. the <>l>jocU thought pbasurahlc* liy them 
arc inconrij'tent oiu* with another. .<c.ine think one ilnng }*leusurublc. Home 
another, and conversely with its opt>osite. The miMui of tins contrariety is that 
the things which the luasM's lovo are not things which are r(‘ally pleaHiirahle in 
their own true nature, (hi the other hand, to tho'-c who arc lovers of the 
beautiful, only thost^ objects apiH*ar pleuMuahle which are inhenntly ideosurahle 
being, an they are. tlicius<*lve.s of iiohle-st frame, it is a natural conseijaenco that 
they should pursue only such objects as are pleu'qmibli* in vi iy inith. and hem e 
the objects which tln-y do in fact pni-*“iu;. aie action.^ that are in accordance with 
virtue. It is oous<fiuontly obvious that action', in uccordaiiw; with virtue are 
sourced of pleasure to those who are lo\er'* of virtue, anti that for their own sakt . 
When a tiring is ])lc*a.-ural)le by nature, its pleiu-aiitness is not owing to an alien 
cause. 

Hence the life of the virtuous n.tiuir»*s no i>U«;i,'*nie external to itself b) be a-t it 
were a charm to adorn it from without - it <*ontaiiis a pleasure all its own, 
intermingled with itself. If there Is* any one who should aver that * not all 
who are virtuous Hnd delight in their virtue, since there m e those who pmctisi^ 
virtue without any sense of satisfaction in so doing,' wc can only deny the fact 
and say that a man is neither virtuous nor good unless ho feels pleasure in nohh> 
actitms. No one could cal) a man just unless lic took delight in acts of justice, 
nor Ulieral unless he took delight in acts of in»erality ; and similarly in rcgoxil to 
the other ^'irtues. If this be so, acts in accordance with virtue will U* jdcoimrahle 
for their ow-n sake. 

Nay more : such actions will not only be pleasurable, tlicy w^ill themselves lie 
virtuous and noble ; and every such action will show these chamcteristicN in the 
highest degree — if the good man be a true judge of such mattcni (and that his 
judgment shonld err therein is hard to believe) ; and he }udgt*H that such actions 
ore idrtuonB and noble. 

CoBUsequeetJy happinetw is a thinf highest and noblest and sweetest ; ond these 
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abtributea are all blended together ; not as in the Delphian conplet, whore one 
thing it) highest, another noblot, and something else sweetest : 

“ Ii'airoHt is what is wost jast, yet 'twere best that health should be sound : 

Yea» sweeter than all )iy nature is this — to coroiJass the aim that one loves.” 

All these atwibutes are found in man's highest activities, in the exercibO, tliat 
is, of the highest part of man’s nature ; and we maintain that these aediivities (or 
some one of them which is the noblest of all) constitute happiness. 


(3) Relation of Ilnppiness to External or Physical Conditions 
discussed. 


Nevertheless it is evident tliat happiness requires, as we have 
shown, certain external advantages. It is impos- 
sible, for example, or it is not easy to perform 
noble acts unless provided witli outward means. 

There are many acts which have to be performed, 
if performed ar all, by the help of suidi agencies 
as friend.s, wealth, or political influence. Again, 
tliere are certiiin things of which, if men be 
deprived, they find tlie brightness of their hap- 
piness marred and ils lustre gone : for instance, 
good birth, fair children, or beauty. A man is scarcely ca])able 
of hapiiiness if he he distorted in ajipearance, or base-born, or a 
widower and childless, — even less so, surely, if he lias worthless 
children or friends, or if he once had kind friends and dear 
children who are all deceased. 


* Happinesw iu' 
\olve8 external ad- 
vaiitageH ’ . . . . 
since tbc soul, to 
be hapl'y, must 
luivcuu hannoiiious 
spliere m wdiicb U> 
move .ind iulequatc 

materials with 

vliitli to work. 


A man requires, therefore, as I have said, certaiu favourable 
outward conditions to coinjilete the sum of his Imppincss. Hciicc, 
some writers rank ‘good hick’ with happiness as others do 
virtue. 


The eHseutiiil uatare of hai)pinc.v., lliercforo, coiifists. iw I have !<bown, in 
virtvions actions. Ncvcithclesj. it is e\i<U'iit tliat it renuircs pstemal wlvantagcs 
It is impos-siblo. of cnuise. or at any rate not easy to perfonii virtuous actions 
mili'ss provided with oxtomal rcsourros. Many of the liest actions have to he 
done by the helj) of external ineaii.-'. a.- ' iii-rtruineiits.' as it weiv. to effect the 
result, whether friends, or w ealth, or |iositiou in the State, or jwlitical power, or 
social influence. Ofttimeji when men luv deprived of sueh resources, they find 
their happiness to lie deprived of its lustre if. for example, he U' devoid of good 
birth, or fair children, or jiersonal lieauty. .\ man cannot lie pei-fectly happy if 
he, la- distorted in appeaiance, or bnse-liom. or a w idower or childless, or if he 
has vicious childi-eu, or if he once had dear children and has lost them. 

It is tor these reasons that we say that happineas has need of favoiimhle condi- 
tions external to it-self. and of the sunshine of life, to keep it bright ; and with 
j tills view some have considered that the • fair foi-tmie ' which comes from with- 
out is identical with the hnppinras of which we are in quest, and others press the 
claims of virtue. The fact is, howevei-. that there is need alike of ' fair fortune ' 
and of a virtuous mind to one who would bo happy in the perfect sense of the 
term. 
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Bnt does 

depend At all upon 
agencies which man 
himself oaii create, 
or is it dependent 
uiK>n the Divine 
WUl? 


Whether it Iw * a 
gift of God ’ i« a 
question for Theo- 
logy : at any rnie 
it is ‘ divine and 
hiessed/ 


U.— Is Happiness within oiir own powar; and, if ao, what sea the 
meana fbr its attalnmeatP 

WITHOOT EXCUTDIKO OTHER IHFLUENCE8, MAN 18 HIMSKLE THE 
MAIN AND MOST IMPORTANT SOURCE OF HIS OIVN HAPPINESS. 

Tills last discussion opens up a further question: By what 
means is happiness to be achieved? Is it the 
result of study, or of moral discipline, or of somo 
form of philosophic culture ? Or does it rather 
come to us by way of special Providence, or 
may it even be owing to chance ? 

Now if there be any boon at all accorded by 
Gods to men, it is reasonable to believe that hap- 
piness is such a ‘ gift of heaven,’ more especially as of all human 
blessings this is the highest and best. But this 
is a subject which will perhaps be more appro- 
priately dealt with in another Treatise. Still it 
is quite evident that even if Happiness he not a 
gitt bestowed on ns hy Jlearen, hat be a result 
attained by means of virtue or through some kind 
of study and philosophic culture, it is one of those things whicli 
are most divine. As the reward of virtue, it is undoubtedly the 
noblest ‘ end’ of man, and thus a thing divine and blessed, 

In any event, happiness must he within a wide and compre- 
hensive range: it is a thing capable of lieiiig 
I'ealised by all whose progress in virtue has ii<it 
been stunted at the oiitsel ; the means thereto 
being ii kind of training and discipline. 

Moreover, if it be Ix-ttcr that men should gain 
happiness hy their own efforts rather than 
through chance, it is reasonable to lielicvo that 
such is in fact the case; einoe whatever is in 
harmony with nature is so c.V([uisitely designed that ‘ what- 
ever is, is best.’ The same law of [wrfection 
applies to tlie creations df art and to all that is 
owing to a defined cause, especially to that 
noblest of all causes, virtue. It would surely bo 
discordant to our reason, to attribute to the caprice 
of chauco whnt is grandest and fairest in life. 

.'Hie question in dispute is inde^ made self-evident by the defi- 
nition given of happiness, which was described 
“* ‘.® conscious wercise of the faculties, of a 
Specific chaiftcter, in confonui^ with viituc.’ As 


It IK * tbe mcixl of 
virtue/ and uiuAt 
therefore have a 
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for other ‘ goods ’ there are some which it is 
essential for a man to have if he is to be happy, * ne«d* h#- 
whilst others are in their nature co-operative and yondi^on^v 
helpful in the way of instruments. 

This truth will be in accord with what was pre- 
mised at starting. We laid down the principle that the ‘ end ’ of 
social science is the noblest of all ends. Jfow _ , „ , , 

this Science regards it as its supreme concern to civil life’ awume® 

give to citizens a definite moral character and tii»t iiappmeas can 
to render them disposed to practise noble acts. 

It is reasonable, therefore, that we should e.all virtnoiw activities; 
neither ox nor horse nor any mere animal 
‘ happy,’ seeing that not one of them is capable no one happy who 
of taking jiart in any virtuous activity from ”^" 0 * 
which happiness could arise. For the same 
reason iieitlier is a hoy happy : owing to his youth he is as yet 
incapable of such activities as are requisite to acquire happiness. 
If ever hoys are called happy, it is only because they are compli- 
mented by reason of the hopes formed of them. 

Happiness in a word requires matured virtue and perfect 
harmony in its external relations, to last all life 
through. Many the I'cverscs and many the Th^ virtuous ac- 
charges which take place in the course of a long Xti^ed*"^ life 
life. It is possible for a man in the highest pros- through, if the 
peritv to incur great misfortunes as he nears old fn«<iom he 

^ V t«kD)i HWjiv by ca* 

age, as terrible as those wlncJi the Myth records virtue ami 

of Priam in the heroic iioems. Hut if a man h«-omc 

, , , * , , , iu]|K)s!siblc or uim- 

Ims encountered sorrows such as tiiosc, and has cpit. 
ended his days in wretchedness, no ouc counts 
him a happy man. 

In view of thio difficulty a question arises u hctlier happiness be a result of 
study or is attained through sonic process of culture, or through oon«tnnt habitn- 
ation to virtuous actions, or through some other form ot discipline : or whether, 
on the contrary, it be a gift bestowed on men by the Gods, or even the effect of 
some chance. 

Now if there be any boon at all accorded by God to men, it would seem that 
happiness is veritably that lioon. Far more than idl other blessings is happiness 
• a gift from Heaven,’ in projiortion as of all other human interest* this is the 
greatest. But to argue upon lioBe points belongs to a dieonssion upon Providence 
and to a different kind of Treatise. AVe must pursne our investigations npem 
grounds suitable to the plan which we have set before us. Still it is quite evident 
tiiat even If happiness be not a ‘ boon ot Heaven ’ but be owing to virtue, or to 
some kind of philosophic culture, it is one of those things which ate most divine. 
The reward of virtne and ‘ the end ' of man (which happiness itself enctly is), 
is manifestly of highest worth, and a thing divine and blessed. 

Wide and oompt^ensive for all will its range be found to be r it is ptweiMe h>r 
it to be the heritage of all who are not dwarfed in understanding nor inowpaUa 
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fit baU^ iiudtad to ike pniaait of virtae, the means thereto beincr • kihd of 
tMinhifr ai^ study. 

Indeed, happinesa as lesnlthig from exeroiae and discipline, will, it is reasonable 
to enppose, be greater and more perfect than anything resulting from ohanoe. 
Thu principle is a nnirensal one. Whatever is brought about by a defined cause, 
whether of art or of nature, is better thur anything which is produced by chance ^ 
and more especially Is that the cose in the creations of that noblest of ^1 causes, 
virtue. Besides, to entrust to fortune the keeping of 'the highest and noblest 
good, happiness, would prove an utter discord in nature. 

This truth is indeed self-evident from the definition of happiness which was 
laid down. Happiness was described os ‘ an activity of the soul oooording to 
virtue in a complete life.' As for other goods, they are partly bodily, resulting 
from the body itself, and partly incidental to the body ; and of these some arc 
necessary wito a view to happiness, and others are. as it were, instrumental to it. 
Necessary goods are bodily health and the sustaining of life, and those things in 
lack of which it U impassible for happiness to be completely realised. Instru- 
mental goods ate suoh helps os wealth or friends. If, then, this is the definition 
of happiness, how' could it itossibly have its source and c.itisv in rhintr / An 
activity of the soul cannot result from chance. 

Hence what was stud of • the end ’ of Social .Science i.s consistent with this 
definition. We said that * the end of Social Scienei* was tlie Chief Good, 
and therefore happiness (/>., the realization of the Chief Goo-l) was to be found 
thereby. It is then with good reason that we awsen that neither horse nor ox 
nor any mere animal is ■ hafipy.’ since not one of sticli creatures is tliei'e able to 
participate in the activities of sooiul life ; and for this veiy reason neither is a 
child tmppy, since, that is, by reason of hia tender age. he is iiiea])ttl>le of i>cr- 
forming moral or mvih! acts. HTien children are called happy, it is btoaiise they 
are complimented on account of the hopes formed of them ■ the essentiiil condi- 
tions of virtue are. as we have shown, virtue and a complete hie 

1 say that an ' harmonious life' is essential, because there an- many reverses 
and all kinds of vicissitudes which befall men in the course of their liveo. It is 
quite oonceivabie for a man who is in the veiy highest degree of prosperity to 
encounter utorros of adversity os he nears old age. as in the myth which is told 
of Fliam, in the heroic poems ; and when a m.-ui has met with misfortunes such 
as these and has died in wretchedness, no one counts him happy. 


UL — Happineea still possible for a Man, so long as sorrow may 
overtake him or his firiends ? 

(a) SOLON’s view VAKIOCPLV ST.\TED and CiUTICIIsED; lliK 
AMBIOUITIKS or IT, 

Is there then no man in all the world whom we may count 
'happy, 80 long ns he is yet alive, but rather, 
as Solon’s dictum is, must we wait to see his 
end ? 

Suppose the case to be so:— still, is it true in 
&ct ^at a man is happy even when he is dead ? 
Is net that an utterly inconsistent view for us to take — that 
there should be happiness in deatii, more pm*- 
ticukrly as we define happiness to be a mode 
of conscious activittf ? 


In view of poaeible 
caloraitieii, u any- 
one happy in life, 
or not ontil death 1 


Yet if l»piiinew he 
a virtamn activity, 
and death beanui- 
UlotifP, bow can 
a mah ' ha happy hi 
denail 


Suppose imother case, and that we say— not 



&. t U.i *transiaiio$i. 4^- 

that the dead mad is happy, and that such is no! wilcll" 

Solon intends, but rather that not until'his death ^ 

can we safely count a man to have been happy, 

as being only then out of reach of evil and hiktion : tto «on^ 

sorrow ; this opens up a new difficulty. It is iiffl *to 

thought that even to a dead man there is a kind afflioted ij- the 

of good and evil; just as good or evil imy 

befall a man in his lifetime without his being 

conscious of it ; for example, honours and disgraces, successes and 

misfortunes, to his children and generally to his descendants. 

This latter view again presents a difficulty. A man who has 
: lived happily until old age, and who has died as 
he has lived, may still encounter many reverses 
in his descendants : some of them may be good 
and find a life in accordance with their deserts, 
others again may experience the contrary. Clearly, 
then, it is quite conceivable for men, in their 
different degrees of relationship to their ancestors, 
to stand in all kinds of attitudes to them. But 
that the dead also should be conscious of all these 
vicissitudes, and change their own lot at every 
alternation of that of their friends, becoming at 
one moment happy and at another wretched — that would be a mon- 
strous fate. Yet assuredly it would be none the less monstrous 
if we took the other alternative — that the fortunes of descendants 
do not for the very least moment penetrate to ancestors. 


This Utter sappo* 
sition seems mon* 
strous : — that the 
(lead should be 
conscious and that 
their happiness 
should be as 
tuatmg as that of 
their descendants 
on earth. Stdl, 
equally monstrous 
would be the sup- 
pobitioD that death 
is unconsciousness. 


But let us revert to the problem as origiually stated : the ques- 
tion now raised may perhaps be explained by the light of it. 

Assuming then that it is necessary ‘ to see the end,’ and not 
till then count a man happy (not on the score of 
his actual happiness, but because he has once 
been happy), surely it is absurd that while a 
man is happ}', the existence of his happiness 
should not be credited to him, merely from a 
dislike to congratulate the living from appre- 
hension of possible reverses, or from having formed a con- 
ception that happiness is something abiding and by no means 


There is surely no 
,rea9on why tdioeo 
who ofc happy 
should notbeca^/«<f 
happy ... at any 
rate proTisieually* 


susceptible of change, whereas fortune is constantly alternating 
and reversing her position even in the lifetime of the same 
individuals. K we are to follow in the wake of fortune we shall 


clearly have to cell the same person at one time wretched, at 
another time happy, revealing the happy man to be as chan^ul 


X 
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as a chameleon, and one whose condition rests on an insecure 
foundation. 

Is it right, then, to call any human being happy whilst he is still olive, or 
ought we rather ‘ to see the end ’ as Solon warns us. 

Suppose we assume this principle of Solon ; will a man be really happy even 
when he is dead ? Is not such a principle quite absurd, that a man should gain 
his happiness by dying — especially os happiness was defined to be ' a mode of 
activity ? ’ The inference from such a principle would evidently be that happiness 
consists in absolute ifuu‘t ’wH / 

But suppose we state tiie cose tlius — ^that neither we ourselves nor Solon count 
the dead man happy on account of his having <liod. but because his life has been 
a life of blessedness right to the end, and becaiLse after a man's death one could 
safely count him happ 3 % as being hencefortli out of the reach of evils and 
misfortunes. 

Yet not even docs tliis solution apj^car satisfactory. There still a difflcultv 
herein ... if we admit that to the dead man as to the living there is anj' kind 
of good or evil, and that he is conscious of it. Such an one will cxi>ericncc 
various phases of joy and sorrow, disgrace an<I honour, nie successes of descendants 
and children are put down to the account of the dctul. to swell their felicity. 
Consequently the dead arc hai>p}- and bU‘ss<*<l on the scon* of the happiness of 
their descendants, and miserable on the score of their ini-fortunt*^. 

This latter view again raises a still further <Ufficulty. A man may have livwl 
hia own life happily, and have died a death in hannony with his life : and yet it 
is possible for many reverse." to l>cfull him in reg.anl to hi." dtscendunU. am) for 
ttomo of them to l>e good and to enjoy a lile suitable U> their dem'i'tH. and for 
others to be the rcver"('. It would howcNcrlK* u monstrous thing if the dewl 
man's lot were to vary with every variation in the fortunes of his ilcsccndants. 
.and to become at one moment happy, at another moment miscrnl)le. On the other 
hand it seems an cfpially irrational view tliat the living s]ioul«l not impart their 
fortune to those who art* dej>art<*<l and are l»ound U) them by nciimcsH of race. 

But let us revert to the qiu^stiou as originall}' raisetl, and nsk whether wc ought 
not to count men ha})py whiNt living, but onlj* after their dwease. The question 
which has since arisen may perhaps I)e elucidated by means thereof. 

If, then, it be neccssaiy ” to see the end ' ami not till then count a man happy 
(not a« though be were hajipy through liaving hut l)ecausc ho was so 

formerly), surely it i** absunl that whilst he happy, the qualitj' which actually' 
belongs to liim «hould not be crcdite<l to him. but that we should shrink from 
calling him really happv'. from an unwillingness to call the living hupp^* and 
from having regard to the misfortunes of life, or from having formwl a 
conviction that happiness is something abiding and leoat of nil things subject to 
change, whereas fortune is the entire (jppositc. But if we follow in the wake of 
fortune, wc shall hav'c to coll the siuno num. time aftor time, now happy and now' 
roismble. making the happy man to ap)>car as <‘hangefu] ns the lines of a 
chameleon, or as one whose hajipiness rests on a rotten foundation. 

(5) SOLON’S DICTUM DISPROVED BECAUSE THE MAJ.V ELEMENT IN 
HAPPINESS IS A VIRTUOUS ACTIVITY TVIIICH IS WITHIN A 

man’s own power. 

Yet surely it is in no sense a right condusion to say that our 
Solon’s dictnm is happiucss followB the course of fortune’s caprice, 
iniict incoDsistcut Not upou fbrtuuc docs it depend whether we pass 
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our life well or ill— thougli for its completeness with cs«entiai 

, . , -I i_ idea of liappineai 

our human existence requires, as we nave shown, ^ development 
certain external advantages. What determines of the faculties.’ 
our happiness is the exercise of our powers in 
conformity with virtue ; what causes our misery is the exercise of 
our powers in the practice of evil. 

This view of happiness is corroborated by the above argument 
concerning the insecurity of fortune. Stability 
is a property found in association with no per- 
formances of man so closely as it is with the 
activities legiilated by virtue. These virtuous 
activities are thought to be more stable than 
even the sciences ; and those of them which are 
most revered have this quality of ‘permanence’ 
in the highest degree, because the blessed live out their lives in 
the exercise thereof in the highest intensity and with the least 
iiitenuissioii. This fact seems the cause why no forgetfulness is 
possible 111 icgard tlioreto. 

Accoulingly this quality of ‘ periuaiiencc,’ of which we are in 
quest, \^ ill he found in the h.ippy man, and he w ill • 

continue haiipi all his life through. Incessuntlv, Tliorc e, therefore, 
or more than anytuing elbo, lie \m11 continue in nentasthe hapjn- 
the practice and study of the haws of virtue. As 
for the accidents of fortune, ho will bear their 
shock with perfect heroism and in a manner that is thoroughly 
consonant witli liis cliaractci, as being assuredly a man who is 
gciiumely good and whoso life is ‘ foursquare and flawless.’ 

In reply lo fehiN last ohjccLion uo may pn\ that it is m no sense nght that our 
happinesfl should iollow the couisc of fortune '' caj^rioe nor is it tlie fact that it 
does Happiness docs not coubist in the prifts of foitunc nor misery m the want 
of those giits, thoug'h foi its coinplotcnefw Imman existence refimreb them as we 
have shown. But the es.s<ncc 01 leal character of happiness dc»ei> not depend upon 
Huch things but upon tlie development of the powers in accordance witliMituc, 
as lias been piemised 

Happiness of course must bo a tiling: which jx'miRnent , and therefore cannot 
possibly consist in the gif tt- w hich come from fortune The whole scope of the 
Inquiry' which we set before iis fiom the hrst is in confinnation of this view. 
Our Inquiry took its start from the assumption which was laid down, thathappi* 
ness 18 something; nhuhiuj But among all the creations of man there is no such 
stability found as in the exercise of our powera in conformity with virtue 
wherein happiness consists Virtuous actiiities are in fact found to be more 
abiding even than tht pumiits of science , and among these moral excellences, 
again those w'hich are most precious are thc^ which are most abiding, for the 
vej7 reason that the blessed U\e a life of highest intensity, and of most perfect 
repose in the exercise thereof, their employment in the practice of virtue 
never l>eing iuteiruptod even for the sbghtest moment owing to the charm 
and delight which such a mode of life entails, as I have shown. For thia reason 
also men never suffer forgetfulness of a virtuous consciousness. 

Since, therefore, happiness doe'« not consist m fortune, but in aotaems which 

£ 2 


Whatever be a 
man’s outward lot, 
tlic ‘ exercise of 
his faculties accord- 
ing to virtue’ has 
a stability and per- 
manence of its ow n. 
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are in aocoidanoe with virtue, the required conditions will all be found in the 
happy man ; his ‘ good ’ will be a permanent good, and he will be happy all his 
life long. Incessantly, or more than aught else, he wUl meditate in heart and 
rcaJiae in conduct truths in accord with the law of right. As for the threats of 
fortune, he will take up his stand against them ; and he will not feel his moral 
attitude reversed when ciroumstanoes are adverse to him. Whatever misfortune 
may light upon him, he Avill bear it in the noblest and most seemly maimer, being 
as he is a man of genuine goodness, ‘ a perfect square,’ with a character fault- 
loss at every point. 


(c) STILL FORTUNE HAS A CERTAIN INFLUENCE, THOUGH IT BE A 
SUBORDINATE ONE, UPON HAPPINESS. 


Circimistanccs can- 
Hot creiitc ; fo 
neither can they 
utterly destroy 
b«ii)puicss. 


But as there are many things which happen in the way of 
fortune and which difier in their relative impor- 
tance or insignificance, such as arc trifling, 
whether as successes or as reverses, clearly do not 
change the balance of a man’s life. On tlic other 
hand, things important and constant, when they 
turn out auspiciously, will make a man’s life happier still (since 
they are of a nature to heighten the lustre of life, and the employ- 
meut of his advantages becomes a source of honour and credit to 
the possessor). AVhcii, on the contrary, a man’s circumstances 
take an adverse turn, tliey mar and di-stigiiro his hajipiness : for 
they put upon him a burden of sorrow, and interfere with many of 
his activities. Nevertheless, even in adversity a man’s true worth 
shines through the gloom of his surroundings, when he bears 
calmly and patiently many and sore afflictions, not because he is 
insensible to them, but as being a man stout-hearted and noble- 
minded. 


No one, then, who is happy will become miserable, if the causes 
wbicli govern life bo — not fortune, Imt the exer- 
^l“cr i«‘c^mpicWv I>owcrs, ns wc liave shown, 

lout HU long iiA u U'f’ tnjnotojmoue nith ac(irit>j, and a happy 
tnouH.™"*"*'*** ' ® xirtuom actirity'] the happy man, being 

also a virtuous man, will never do aught that 
could make him unhappy — he will never commit deeds disgrace- 
ful or hateful. 


The TirtnoM nian 
u ‘ hftjipy 
turn ’ even to most 
adverse circuio- 
KtanccK ' he is 
hapf^ ill Kpite of 
circumstaiiccii — 
unless hiK siiflfer' 
ingii are ineemnt 
and a^ijialling, in 
which caw he may 
be enuhod by them . 


In fact, the idea that we have of a man who 
is genuinely good and of sound discretion is, that 
he bears all the accidents of life with dignity and 
grace, and acts invariably in the most noble man- 
ner to the extent of the means in his power and 
as circumstances admit ; just ns a skilful General 
avails himself of his existing forces with all the 
strategy of war, or as a good shoemaker makes 
the finest pair of shoes possible with the materials 
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at his command, and so on with artists generally. If this be 
true, the happy man can never become miserable, though cer- 
tainly he will not be perfectly happy if he comes to be involved 
in sorrows like those of Priam. Yet of course he is not at any 
rate changeful, nor is he easily swayed to and fro : he will not 
lightly be dispossessed of his happiness, certainly not by ordinary 
misfortunes, but if at all, only by great and manifold sufferings. 
So too, after great trials, such a man will not regain his happi- 
ness in a short time, but, if ever, in the course only of a long 
career presenting an unbroken harmony to lii.s activities, in which 
he has gained great honours and dignities. 

But as there are many things which result from fortune, some of them being* 
serious and others trifling, such as arc trifling for weal or woe will not cause 
trouble nor anxiety to the good man. nor bring any change into his life. But 
when the changes of circumstance are numerous and important, if on the one 
hand they ai'o tokens of prosperity, they will make his life one of greater 
blessedness ; they add to the charm and lustre of happiness, since the good mnn 
turns them to the noblest and most beautiful uses. If on the other hand these 
changes are disastrous, they harass and mar the condition of his bleasedness. and 
are hindrances to the play of many of his faculties. Xeveitheless even in 
affliction the nobility of his character flashes through Ihc gloom, when a man 
bears calmly and patiently mnny grave misfortunes, not tlirougli insensibility or 
callousness, but a.s being one who is stout-hearted and noble-minded. 

No one. indeed, of the happy can ever become unhappy — if it be true tliat 
happiness has its essence in the activities which ai’e in accord with virtue : in 
other words, no one wlio is blessed will over act in sucli a way as to bring about 
unhappiness to himself will ncvci commit, that is, action.s (iisgraceful and e\il 
which alone can cause unhappiness. 

Indeed the idea which wc all entertain of a man who is of sound discretion 
and genuine goodness, is that he will bear all chances and changes with befitting 
dignity. Just as the best workman disidays the genius of his special art in 
common, ordinary material, and as a Geneml manage^ the forces at his disposal, 
tliough they be inadequate, with tlic utmost btrategy : and as a clever slioemaker 
works the finest sandal trom the materials given him. and all artists, likewise, in 
their special crafts ; precuiely so tho happy man will not always expect ‘ the 
favoui'ing tide and prosjK'rou.'^ breeze,' but will ever jK'iform noblest deeds to tho 
extent tliat his existing opjwrtimities For this reason the happy man ^eill 

never become miserable, but wiD simply bo * not happy ‘ so foi* as fortune i.s con- 
cerned, should he encounter afflictions like tho.se of Priam. Yet of course he will not 
be shifting nor prone to change . he will not eayilv be dLsposscHsed of his happinc.*-'?, 
and never by ordinoiy misfortunes, though i)erhaps he may Ixj if they are serious 
and repeated. Not even by dire affliction will he be easily dispossessed. Moreover, 
even when relieved from the strain of affliction, not in a short time will he 
revert to that state of perfect good from wliich he has oven slightly deviated, 
since he is a man not ea.sily changed from one thing to another. Still after a 
long interval he may become happy again, if he htua meanwhile achieved great 
triumphs and dignities. 

"(rf) HAPPINESS IS, TlIEliEFOKE, WITHIN OUK OWN CONTUOL, BUT 
SUBJECT TO THE CONDITIONS OF OUB MORTALITY. 

What reason, then, is there to prevent our calling a man happy 
if he is develojiing a life in conformity with perfect virtue, and is 
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Bafficiently provided with external goods, and that, not for a 
casual period, but for his whole lifetime ? . . .or 
must we add the limitation, ‘ who shall continue 
the even tenor of his life and shall die a death in 
harmony therewith ? ’ Such a limitation is ne- 
cessary, because the future is a thing hidden from 
ns, whereas we assert happiness to be ‘ an end,’ 
and a thing under all aspects ‘ complete and final 
in itself.’ 

If this view be the true one, we may call all 
men blessed even in their lifetime, when the conditions here de- 
scribed are realized by them and continue to be realized until 
the end. But their blessedness will be such only ns is possible 
for vum. 

These limitations may suffice to define the influence of e.xternal 
circumstances upon the attainment of happiness. 

tVhat reason, then is there to prevent our callinff a man of this stamp liappy 
when he is develupinff a life in accord witli peifcct \iitue, n man alio, if ho has 
met with misfortune m his outward career will tome hack iifrain to prosperitj — 
a man, moreover, who is amply furnished with exh'nial resources, and that not 
for a casual period but until hts death and om who shall p.iss lus whole life in 
this spirit and die a death in harmony theiewith ' [1 only add the tonditioii of 
‘ external goods Irecause happiness i- the tonsuminatiuii of all human conctms 
and interests, and for this reason ought to be a juilat good and one dehcitnt in 
no single particular ] 

If these conditions he fulfilled, we need not wait until their ilcath to call the 
happy by their rightful name , but wo m.u call all nun ha]ipj in w hose life the 
qualities enuuier.ited nboi e are found and continui* luitil t^e end and We may 
call them happy in then own lifetime Hut they will Is happy only as it 
is possible for men to 1«'. with a hnman h.ippinc«s — a happmetw tliat is which 
dora not admit of the realization of • the good in an absolutely jierfict fonn. 

Thus much only need be said to show that we ought to luU men happy if Uiey 
are happy, in their own lifetime. 


The main coucin- 
sion, therefore, is 
that a sftsn may be 
happy and may be 
called happy even 
in this life, but 
his happiness is 
subject to the mu- 
tabtotyof all thiugs 
human. 


iv.— Is Happiness possible for man after his decease ; or do the 
sorrows of earth stUi pursue him ? 


Now, in regaril to the iiiflucnco wliich the fortunes of our 
descendants and of our friends generally have 
upon US, to say that tliey do not contribute in any 
degree whatever to our condition hereafter, is 
evidently a misantliropic view and repugnant to 
the beliefs of men. 

But as the fortunes which befall men are mani- 
fold and present all kinds of aspects, some reach- 
ing further home than others, to distinguish each kind in detail 


But what of the 
oondttion of men 
after their decease > 
Is their happiness 
heii^tened or di* 
minithed hj the 
fortunes of their 
friends on earth ^ 
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would evidently be a tedious and interminable task : it will be 
sufficient for our purpose if the distinction be drawn, broadly and 
in outline. 

If, therefore, the case as it affects one’s friends is parallel to 
the case of the sorrows which befall one’s own 


self, some things entailing heavy affliction and 
exerting a powerful influence upon life, whilst 
other trials resemble things of lighter burden ; 
and if, moreover, afflictions differ severally on 
this point, whether they happen in the case of 
the living or of the dead, the difference being 
much greater than that between horrors openly 
enacted, and horrors assumed to have happened, 


Tvro points must 
be taken into con- 
sideration : — the 
relative importance 
of A miE^ortune, 
and the difference 
between being the 
\ ictim of a calamity 
and hearing indi- 
rectly of it. 


on the stage — we must of course take these cousidcrations into 


account in forming our judgment on the question at issue. Per- 
haps, indeed, wo ought rather to argue out the prior question 
which arises in regard to the departed, whether they continue or 
not to share in earthly good or evil. Looking at the arguments 
stated above, it would seem that even if anything does penetrate 
to the dead, whether good or evil, it does so in a degree trifling 
and slight (eithei' absolutely or relatively to their condition), or if 
not that, yet it is only of so much consequence and of such a 
character as not to make Inqipy those who are unhappy, nor to 
take away their felicity fiom the blessed. 

To a certain extent, then, the fortunes of those whom they loved 
in life seem to contribute to the felicity of the 
departed ; and their misfortunes seem to detract »eig™^*so 

from that felicity ; yet only iii such a manner and Uuiviiy upon tiiu 
only to such a degree as not to render the happy lot 

unhappy, nor to produce any such absolute in- from happmesB to 
fluence upon their lot. miBcij, nor tire 

^ itim. 


We must now lejily to that otliui que&tion which wai« raised — whether the con- 
dition of the bless^ ^vill appeal to them less blissful from their descendants or 
fnends falling into soirowoii eaith As for the view that nothing, whetlier good 
or evil, penetrates to the blessed from their posterity, or from those who are in any 
way related to them, — tliat is a misanthropic theory and at vanance with the 
feelings of mankind, since man is a bocial and sympatlietic being , nay more, it 
is contrary to universal belief, since it is agi<^ by all men that the interests of 
their friends ore common also to themselves 
But as the accidents which befall the relatives of tlie blessed dead are various, 
and present cver>' kind of plia'^c, some contnbuting more and others less to happi- 
ness — to distinguish these vonous degiees of fortune in detail seems to be a vast 
and interminable task it will l>e sufficient lor oiu* pui-pose if we distinguish tliem 
bi’oadly, and, as it were, in outline. We will then disorimlnate between these 
various kinds of misfortune upon the some pnuciple as thoee which befall the 
blessed in their own lifetime, and assume that certain caronmatances arc great and 
important, and have great inffuenoe upon life, whilst others are trifling and of 
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less oonseqnenoe. There is, moreover, a farther difference between the oironm- 
stances which befall relatives whilst the fortnnate ones are still alive, and those 
which befall them after their death — a difference quite as fpreat as is presented 
b/ crimes designed and carried out on the stage, and crimes assumed as having 
been already enacted, of which these representations are but shadows. We must, 
therefore, examine into this distinction. Better still is it that we should consider 
whether the blessed after their decease share with their relatives the vicissitudes 
of their fortunes. It is oertainly evident that, even if aught reaches to them from 
their relatives, whether good or bod. it is trilling and slight, either as being so in 
ite own nature, or because it is so relatively to their condition, even though It lie 
found to be great on earth, because the blessed arc no longer living a human life. 
But though earthly wants exercise a kind of influence, yet that influence is not 
of an extent nor of a character to make those happy who arc unhappy, nor to take 
away their blessedness from such as are happy. 

The inference is that there ts a sympathy penetrating from the living to the 
dead, yet that the character and extent of ^at influence is such os in no wise to 
bring about a change in the condition of the dopaited. 


V. — Is Happiness a thing of absolute or of relative value P 

Now that these questions li.ave been decided, let us further 
investigate the question whether liniipiness be- 
longs lo the class of things which are worthy 
of praise, or to the class of things which are 
honoured for their own salco, 

[It is obvious, of cour->e, that happiness is not 
at any rate one of tho,se things Mhich are iii- 
deterniiuate and potential.] 

Now it is quite evident that any object which obtains praise, 
earns that praise from the fact of its possessing 
certain quaiitie*, or from bearing a certain rela- 
tion to a certain standard. For exanqile, we 
jiraise the ju.st man, and the brave man, and 
generally the virtuous man, and virtue herself, on 
account of the actions and clfects which result 
therefrom ; and in the same \i ay wc jiraise the 
strong man, and the swift runner and athletes generally, from the 
fact of their possessing severally ciirtaiu natural gifts, and bearing 
a certain relation to what is good and excellent. 

This truth is palpable also from the case of praises oflered to 
the Gods. They are made to appear ridiculous when referred to a 
hnmau standard ; and this is a result owing to the fact that praises 
are bestowed, as I have explained, relatively to a jicrfeet ideal. 

But if praise has reference to a higher standard, it is clear that 
it does not belong to what is highest and most excellent, but 
implies a something greater and lictter than the thing praised ; as 
in feet is obvious. Wo do not praise what is beyond all praise — 


N or, agai n , a lu c rely 
‘ cnnlltable ’ or 
‘ praiscMorthj 
gtiofl,* litc.iusr 

pniBe iiii]i!i(') .i 

KtknUiitxl tif refer- 
ence bi({bcr tli.m 
the thing imufccvl. 


What rank does 
happiness take in 
our esteem ? Is it 
a good that is credi- 
table or a good that 
is adorable ^ 

It is not u mere I) 
potential goiKl. 
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i.e., the Gods : we count them blessed and happy, and we only 
count men blessed in the degree of their ‘nearness to God.’ 
Similarly also in regard to what is ‘good:’ no man praises 
happiness as he would do justice; bat he calls happinesaa state 
of blessedness as something grander and more divine. 

I think, also, that the arguments by which Eudoxus pleaded 
the cause of pleasure for the highest place among ‘goods,’ might 
apply here. He thought the fact that pleasure is not praised (as 
being itself ‘ a good,’) proved it to be better than things which 
are praised ; and the only things of a similar character to pleasure 
are, he argued, God and the snmmum bonum, everything else 
being referred to these as a standard of value. 

In fact, praise implies merit; and is its proper meed. By 
praise, men are stirred to the performance of noble deeds, and 
such eulogies extend equally to the achievements of the body and 
the conquests of the mind. 

But, perhaps, the task of laying down precise rules upon these 
subjects is more suitable for those who have laboured upon the 
composition of panegyrics. 

To my own mind, however, it is clear, for the reasons stated 
above, that happiness is one of these things 
which are honourable for their own sake, and are Happiness is its 
complete and perfect in themselves. Among other aU 

reasons it seems to me to hold this supreme rank praise. Therefore 
from the fact of its being an ultimate principle : for"^”!* 

it is for the sake of happiness that we perform all sake, 
the actions of our lives, and that which is an 
ultimate principle and the cause of what is good, we rank as 
something honourable and divine. 

Now that these questions have been decided, we may proceed to examine 
whether happiness be one of the faculties, or one of those tilings which are 
worthy of praise, or one of those things which are honoured for their own sake. 

a. ‘ I'aouities ’ are the mental states or aptitudes for the tuts ; as the faculty 
of the pilot’s or physician's art is the possession of pow'er to steer a boat or to 
heal a disease. /3. Things praiseworthy are each as have actually sneoeeded, 
things which, having come to the test of action, ore found good. y. Things 
reverenced ate such os are divine, and transcend the common ken. 

Booh being the mutual relotionB of these three classes of things, we must 
inquire to which of them h^ipiness belongs. 

1. It is certainly not a fooulty. Happiness is a perfect good, whereas a faculty 
is a thing imperfeet. Moreover, happiness is not a thing to be included amongst 

' a multitude of others, as n faculty is, there being many kinds of faoulties. Happi- 
ness, therefore, is not a faculty. 

2. Nor assuredly is it among things which are praiseworthy. A thing is praised 
simply for having a share in some good. We praise the just and the brave, 

in fact, all good men, and virtue itself, on account of their idtaiing in a o^ ain 
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quality of good, and from their having a defined relation In regard to tsomething 
good uid ezoellent. For thu reason it u* ridiculous to praut tlio Gods to praise 
them is to bnng them down to onr own level — an anomaly consequent on the fact 
that praises are bestowed in view of the oomparisou they imply, and the relation 
they make between the thing praised and a standard of ‘ good ' 

Snch. then, is the character of things which are praised ; but happiness does 
not bear this oharacter. being, as it is. itself the Summum Bonum and the highest 
end of man. Praise is not applioable to the Summum Bonum nor to the ‘ highest 
end ’ The Summum Bonum cannot be referred to the standard of any other 
good. For this reason we do not pi'aiM the Gods, but call them blessed and 
happy , mid in the same rank we account men to be when they ore most * like 
to the Gods,’ and also those * goods ' which arc goods in their own nght, such as 
is happiness. No one praises happiness as one does justice . but account it a 
thing blessed, as being more God-bke and excellent than ourselves, 

S Since, then things whicli are praiseworthy are praised on account of some 
good ‘ end ’ which they Hor^ e whereas huppmacs is not rcfciTod to any ‘ end ‘ be- 
oause it is m itself the supreme end, hai^sness cannot i>e claascs.! among things 
which are praiseworthy 

The only alternative is that ha{>pmcs«5 is one of tho^c tilings to which rever- 
ence is paid In this view of it Fudo\u-> also coimidcs Being desiious of pro\- 
mg that pleasure is the (’’hief (foexi and hii <‘nd in itself he niaint.uii(H] that his 
\new of it was continued liy the fact that pleasure <U>c.s not liehnig U> things w hich 
are praised but is moie txcellcut than tiio being as it is un cml in itself Ot 
a similar nature he sanl wo^ (io<l and the huuimum Bonum , and that it was 
with reference to them as to a st indaul that all oUiu thin^^wtu compared so 
as to be called good and to be worthy ot pniiM 

In fact \nrtiic ia praised hn'cnnst in const ipunu tlunof inni lMt.oine capable of 
perfoniiiiig go<id and nolile decl-. In the 'suiie iictHuih whic-h are Mrtuous 
are the subjects of encomium win thci tin \ K owing to UnUl\ strength or to mental 
power, because thej tend to some good uul But happiness cannot Ik^ praised, 
smee it does not tend to any good end l)e>()iid it'*c)f )>eing. as has l>f‘OU shown 
itself the ultimate end of man 

However to treat of c iicouiia aii<l praise*' and to di tme to w )iom thej, are ap- 
plicable, w not witiiin the sco|k* of oui Mihj<ct lait Ulong^ more naturally to 
others to explain Conhning ours< hcs !<» tin subject inimecbatcly liefore us it is 
clear that happmc'ss is one of thoH. things to wliieh r< \freucc h jujd >^luch 
are perfect in themfwlvo** ltl^cIeal uImj that hapjnncss is the principle or Kourre 
and cause of all el«e being gxKxl sincf w< ha\c it lu view in ull the actions of our 
lives But the thing which is tin pruitijile and cause of all other gootlM we cull 
precious and di\ me 


V.— CL.\S.SIFICATION OK VIRTFES BASKD T'PON AN 
ANALYSIS OF THE SOUL, 

i.— Importance of a knowledge of Virtue. 

Now since happiness is ‘ a mode of the soul’s activity in 
harmony with perfect virtue,' we must furtlier 
consider the nature of virtue : we shall perehanco 
gain thereby a better insight into the nature of 
happiness. 

This subject is one upon which all genuine 
statesmen seem to have spent greater pains than 


To understand fully 
the nature of luip- 
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upon any other, from the desire whicli they have felt to render 
the citizens virtuous and obedient to the laws. As examples of 
men of this high purpose, we may take the lawgivers of the 
Cretans, and those of the Lacedemonians and others like-minded, 
who have written in other States. 

If this subject, then, is one which concerns the Science of civil 
life, it ia clear that the examination of it will come within the 
purpose which we assumed a( a Parting. 

Now since happiness is “a conscious exercise of the human faculties in harmony 
with perfect virtue ' we must further consider the nature of viitue r the examina- 
tion of it will render more distinct our theory of happiness. This is clearly a 
subject ■which all genuine statesmen must consider, from the desire which they 
must teel to render the citi7,ens virtuous and obetlient to the laws, as the 
legislators of the Cretans and Lacedemonians and others like-minded in the 
ancient States have done. 

Hence it is evident that an * Inquiry concerning virtue * will be consequent 
upon the scope originally laid down for our Treatise ; t.c. ‘ the end of the Science of 
civil life.’ 


HUMAN VlliTUPlS HAVE THKIR SEAT IN THE DIVISIONS OF THE 
HUMAN SOUL. 

But, tile virtue into wbicb we buve to examine, is a virtue 
proper and peculiar to man ; precisely as ‘ tlie 
good’ of which we went in quest was a human Twchology is the 
good, and its consequent happiness was such ns is stmtyof the virtues, 
possible for man. 

By ‘ virtue proper to man ’ I mean not the excellence of the 
body but the excellence of the son/, just ns by ‘ hapjiiness ’ I 
mean an activity of the soul. If this be so, it clearly behoves the 
statesman to know to some extent the workings of the just 
as the oculist who undertakes the cure of the eye should know 
also the economy of tire whole body, and with greater reason, as 
the aim of statesmanship i-. far more precious and more excellent 
than that of medicine. Yet all physicians of repute study long 
and deep to gain a knowledge of the body. 

The statesman must therefore study tho nature of the soul, 
limiting his investigations however to practical utility and to the 
extent which is sufficient for his particular purpose. 

We must, tliereforo, examine the nature of virtue — the virtue of course which 
is proper to man, since tho happiness or perft‘etion of w’hich we went in search at 
starting was a perfection of Mt/M. 

Now since the special excellence of man is not an excellence of the body but 
of the mind or soul (indeed we define happiness as an activity of the wwT), and 
since the exocllence into which the statesman inquires is u excellence, it is 

evident that he ought to know how the economy of the soul is constituted. In the 
same way it is essential that one who is to treat successfully an eye^disease should 
have a knowledge of the whole body. Bat even more thou the physician, it ia 
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Ti(^t that the etatesman should understand the phenomena of the soul in 
proportion as statesmanship is more excellent and of higher worth than is the art 
of healing. Tet all phTsioians of repute labour earnestly to gain a knowledge of 
the body, so that it is only reasonable that statesmen also should understand the 
condition of the soul ; yet we need not carry onr speculations further than may 
Buffioe to elucidate the theory of virtue. 

U.— DivlBioii of the Soul into (1) Bational and (2) Irratioual. 

To examine the psychology of the subject with any minuteness 
would be a superfluous task and beyond the scope 
Popular clasaifica- of the present Treatise. The bearings of tlie 
tion of the soul subjcct are sufficiently explained in my Public 
•nMi-™tioiuii’ Lectures ; and the conclusions there drawn maybe 
be adopted here. adopted here. 

It is, for example, admitted that ‘ part of the 
soul is irrational, and part contains reason.’ It is immaterial 
for our present purpose wliether these two parts are distinct and 
separable from one another, like the different members of the 
body, and as everything is which can be broken up into separate 
parts ; or whether they are only distinguishable logically and in 
thought, being physically and in their own nature inseparable, 
just as much as the concave and convex iii the circumference of a 
circle. 

To elaborate a scientific theorj- of soul, and to cxliibit iU wider issues, would Ix! 
beyond the scope of our puri>0:M. I have already treated of pftycholog^.not only 
in various compilations but also rirtt rtH f with tho'*e whom I have met in 
discuawon ; and I will here adopt some of the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. 

I premise then that there are two <Uvir>ious of the soul, one rational, the other 
irrational. But as for the question whether these }>art.M are separable and distinct 
from one another, os the parts of the body are. and us oUier tbingrs are which can 
be broken up into their cora|)onent elements, or whether they are in fact one and 
only logically distinct (like the concave and convey in the circumference of a 
circle, which are in reality one and in their nature inseparable though differing 
in definition, that of the concave lK*uig one tiling, that of the convex anotlier; — 
this is a question wliich tends in no way to the elucidation of the problem 
before us. 

iii — Subdivision of the Irrational Element into (a) Nutritive and 
09) Emotional. 

But in the irrational part of the soul there is one element re- 
sembling a property common to all organized life 
which is merely vegetative — I refer to that 
mti<Hud ' part of which is the cause of receiving nourishment and 
growth — such a power of soul as one would 
acoiJ*. attribute to all creatures capable of increase, and 
even to animals in tlie feetns, a power identical 
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alao in creatures which are full-grown (since it is more natural 
to believe that this latter power is identical with the power of 
increase, rather than diverse). 

Tlie excellence of this part of the soul is, however, evidently an 
excellence common to all organized life, and not one special to 
man. Indeed the nutritive part of the soul and the nutritive 
power itself seems to he most active in time of sleep ; hut during 
sleep the good man is not in the very least distinguishable from 
the bad man ; and hence the proverb that ‘ for half their days the 
happy differ nowise from the wretched.’ This is but a natural 
consequence, sleep being the repose of the soul in so far as it is 
said to be good or bad ; — except that to some slight extent certain 
emotions penetrate into it, and in that way the dreams of the 
good are purer than those of ordinary persons. 

But enough of these speculations. We may omit the nutritive 
part of the soul from our consideration, since it is of a nature 
foreign to the special excellence of man. 

Wo will now proceed to speak of the irrational part of the aonl. In this division 
there i» one element which is vegetative — lam alluding to the power of nutrition 
and of growth which is common to all plants and animals. This power indeed 
is found in all things capaljle of growth and even in embiyoe, and it is this self- 
same power which is found in creatures who arc full grown (for it would be 
absui'd to snptKJse it to bo any other). 

In this faculty, however, it is impossible to detect the excellence of man in the 
proper sense of the tenn ; its excellence is shared by oil organised life. Indeed 
this power of increase and of growth is of a nature to operate even when men 
are asleep, and more so then than at any other time : but the special excellence of 
man is of a very different character from that. The good man is never so little 
distingnishable from the bad man as when a.slcep ; and for this reason men say 
that ■ for half their days Urn happy ore in no wise different from the wretehed,' 
that is, during tiro period of sleep. There is good reason in the proverb, sleep 
being inaction both to the good and to the vicious soul. Only one may say so 
much — that the slumbers of tire good arc purer and Iretter than those of the bad ; 
since the physic.al inclinations of the daytime irenctmtc in a'senso even to sleep ; 
and hence ' tire visions of the night' assume a he.althicr form to the good than 
to common mortals. 

Hut enough of these sircculations ; sulTiciertt. lo have shown that the nutritiva 
part of the sortl is devoid of that human excellence with which our business lies. 


iv.— Subdivision of the Rational Soul into (1) Emotional and 
(2) Intalleotu^. 


% 


But there seems to be another j)art of the soul which is irrational 
and yet has in some sense a share of reason. 


We praise the reason as well of the man whose 
character is weak and immature, as of tlie man 
whose will is strong and whose character is formed. 
We praise also that part of the soul which is the 
special seat of reason ; since reason is man’s true 
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* good imprea- 
aion&’ It is thus 

* $emi-rotwn<d ’ — 
aometimes resist- 
ing, sometimes fis- 
similating leiison. 


guardian and incites him to whatever is noble. 
Yet there is evidently botli in the strong and in 
the weak character, a tendency to transgress 
reason — a force that is at variance and conflict 
with reason. In fact it is with the soul as with 
paralysed pm’ts of the body: when men assay to move to the 
right they swing to the left, contrary to the force exerted. But 
in the case of bodies, we .see the thing that is borne in the wrong 
direction ; in the case of tlic soul there is nothing that we can 
see. None the less however we may be quite assured that there 
is in the soul an element contrary to reason, thw'arting its influ- 
ence and moving in an opposite direction to it. It is immaterial 
to discuss hotc this conflict arises. 

Yet even this irrational jiart of the soul seems to have a share 
in reason, as I have said. At any r.ate in the case of the strong 
and matured character this element is obedient lo reason ; and in 
the case of the brave and temperate man the character is submis- 
sive to reason to an even greater degi-ec, in their case every clement 
of their nature being perfectly attuned to reason. 

Consequently the irrational part of the soul is also seen to be 
two-fold. The nutritive element has no part nor lot in reason, but 
the emotional and appetitive clement and general]}' that part 
which is the seat of impulse, docs sliare in reason in a certain 
sense; — in so far, that is, as it is submissive and obedient to 
reason. With this view wo say in eommon language that we 
‘ admit the reasons’ of our friends, or of our father {i.e. sulnnit to 
their guidance), but that in a very tUflerent sense from tliat in 
which we ‘admit the reasoii.s ' of matlieiuatieal demonstrations. 


[/« the former cam the trill ami the chnrarter arc parties to the assent ; 
m the latter case the reason onl'j.l 

The statement that ‘ the irrational eJenicnt is somehow under 
the control of tlie reason ’ is further jn-oved by the moral ajijicals 
which men make, and by the various sorts of reprimand and 
exhortation. 

If then we must admit that the emotional element of the soul 
also involves reason, the rational part of the soul will also be two- 
fold — one part absolutely and in its ow'ii right, the otlier part 
being attentive and deferential to reason ns to the advice of a 
father. 


But there is another power or tendency in tho soul not in evory renpect irrational 
(aa the one first mentioned wa«) bat in a way participating; in retuwm, and even 
entering into confiiot with it, On this account we sometimes praise the reason of 
the strong-minded num, and sometimes that of tho weak-minded man. since both 
hold out against a force opposed, to tiiem — in the one case as long as is right, and 
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in the other case at any rate up to a certain point. Hence there is evidently 
another power within them which contends and struggles against reason. 
In simple truth, just as paralytic parts of the body, when men strive to move 
them to the right, swing contrariwise back to the left, so is it also in regard 
to the soul. The impulses in men of weak chaiacter bear them back in a direc- 
tion contraiy to the suggestions of reason. But in the case of bodies we see the 
part that is strained back ; whereas in the soul there is nothing that we can 
see. Still though this moral struggle is not seen with the eyes, it is a real fact, 
and we must take ii) into our consideration that there is a power within the 
soul besides reason, opposed to it. and in conflict with it. To describe the mode 
in which this conflict takes place is immaterial to the purpose which we have in 
hand. 

Yet this elen\ent, also has unmistakeably a share of reason, a.s we have shown, 
in BO far as it ia obedient to reason. This irrational element (I mean the impul- 
sive or appetitive part of the soul) is guided and governed by the reason of the 
strong-minded man : even more easily controlled and influenced is it by the reason 
of the trmperate and brave man in whose charaetev every element is in perfect 
accord with reason. 

Accordingly it is evident that tbo irrational part of the soul is twofold. In one 
respect it is absolutely irrational, as the principle of vt'getation, of gi’owth and of 
nutrition. In the other a.spcct it jiarticipales in reason up to a certain jwint. as 
the principle of impulse and desire— a principle which participates in reason in 
so for as it is submisisivc and obwlicnt thereto. That this irrational part is to a 
certain extent govemtxl by ren^n is a fact rendere<l evident by the counsels and 
exhortations and reproaches which are addressed to it ; and by means of which 
many of our irrational inclinations arc brought to order. 

But a man is said to * share in reason' in a double sense, just as be is said to 
•have, reason. Wo speak of a man • iwlinitting the rca.<ons' of his father or 
friends— botuking himself to them and IV^Ilowing the advice which they 
give. We spc'ak also of a man • luliniUmg the rea.sons ’ of mathematical demon- 
wtrations. t.('. comprehending their meaning and having knowlc'dge or ecicntific 
perception of tliein. In an exactly similar way a man is naid to * .sfinrr in reason ’ 
in a double sense. In one rcs]K;ct he is said to * share in reason ' absolutely 
and in hi.s own right ju&t like the purely intellectual part of the soul. In another 
senHC a man is said to share in reason on account of his being .subini.«Mve to 
reason, in the way in which one h submissive to father. 


V.— Corresponding division of Virtue into Moral and Intellectual. 


Correspomling with this division of the soul is the division of 
virtue into distinct forms. IVe say tliiit certniii 
virtues are moral, and that certain otliers are 
intellectual — wisdom, in.si>;ht, and [irudence for 
instance being intellectual, liberality and temper- 
ance moral. In si)eal,'ing of a man’s moral nature 
wc do not say that he is jihilosophie or that helms 
insight, but that he is gentle and temperate ; 
though we i)raisc the student of philosophy too in respect of his 
mental powers. But whatever states of mind are praiseworthy we 
call virtues. 


Acrnnlingly the 
>irtues are citlicr 
(1) purely nitiuiial 
(i.r., 

or ^2) semi-uttiuiml 
(/.f., emotional or 
moral ), 


Corresponding wdth this division of the soul is the classiflcotion of virtu© into 
distinct forms. We say that certain virtues which belong to the rational part of 
the soul or© intellectual virtues, and that oertain others which belong to the 
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unpnlaiTe or appetitive part of the aou! ora moial virtnes. The intellectnal virtxiea 
are auch as philoaophy, inaifrht, and prudence ; and the moral viituea tmch as 
liberality and temperance. 'When we speak of a man's moral nature, we do not 
say that he ia philosophic or that he has comprehension, but that he is, for 
inrtance, gentle and temperate ; though we praise the student of philosophy in 
respect of the excellence of his mental habit, which is in fact a virtue. For 
whatever states of mind are praiseworthy wo call virtues. 
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constitution of nature. What belongs to the order of Nature can 

never be brought to act contrary to its law. A stone, naturally 

gravitating to the earth, could never be brought 

of its' own accord to soar heavenwards : though !• Moral virtue is 

one were to try to form such a habit in it by 

hurling it into the air ten thousand times, it cannot be changed: 

could never be forced to change its own law. and”nj^to^ 

Conversely, fire could never be habituated to able. 

move downwards. In fact, when things have a 

fixed tendency in obedience to a law of nature, they can never 

be made by practice to act contrary to that tendency. 


2. It is not, therefore, through an irresistible law, nor yet in 
violation of any sucli law, that the various forms 
of moral excellence are developed in man : nay, 2. Yet nature sup- 
rather we are born with a nature capable of {’eriais'*which "re- 
virtue, but the realization of those capabilities iterated effort can 
can only be attained by means of habit. Xpes ^rai 

beauty, 

.3. Again, where qualities attach to us by 
nature, we are first put in jwssession of latent powers, and then 
proceed to put our powers into outward efi'ect. 

This truth is obvious in the case of the senses. 3. Qualities in- 
We did not obtain the senses of seeing and hear- •‘'rent and natural 
ing from the fact of our having constantly andeierci8e:7«or«i 
seen and heard. On the contrariq we used our 
taculties because we were possessed ot them : we and exercise, 
did not come into ]iossession of those faculties 
through having used them. 

It is the exact reverse with our moral faculties : we acquire 
them by having put ourselves to the test of action, as we do in. ac- 
quiring artistic skill. What we have to learn in order to perform, 
we learn by the very process of performing. Men become builders 
by building houses, and harpists by jtractising on tbe barp. After 
the same analogy, men grow to be righteous by performing right 
actions, and self-controlled by performing acts of self-control, and 
brave by performing acts of bravery. 


8. QuaHties in* 
berent and natural 
are prior to use 
and exercise: moral 
qualities are sub- 
sequent only to use 
and exercise. 


4. This truth is further illustrated by the tradition which pre- 
vails in the Greek States regarding the discipline 
of the citizens. Our law-givers try to make the 4- The efficacy end 
citizens virtuous by making virtuous actions 
habitual to them, regarding it as the chief aim tuo, is assumed iii 
and intention of legislation— to create and foster 
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impnlsi'VB or appetitive part of the eoul aw moral virtues. The intelleotual virtues 
are such as {jiiloBaphf , insist, and prudence ; and the moral virtues such os 
liberalitgr and temperance. When we epeek of a man’s moral nature, we do not 
say that he is philosophic or that he has comprehension, but that he is, for 
instance, gentle and temperate j though we praise the student of philosophy in 
respect of the ercellenoe of his mental habit, which is in fact a virtue. For 
wlmtever states of mind are praiseworthy we call virtues. 
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constitution of nature. What belongs to the order of Nature can 

never be brought to act contrary to its law. A stone, naturally 

gravitating to the earth, could never be brought 

of its' own accord to soar heavenwards : though l- Moral virtnc is 

one were to try to form such a habit in it by 

hurling it into the air ten thousand times, it cannot be changed; 

could never be forced to change its own law, L**! 

Conversely, fire could never be habituated to able. 

move downwards. In fact, when things have a 

fixed tendency in obedience to a law of nature, they can never 

be made by jjracticc to act contrary to tliat tendency. 

2. It is not, therefore, through an irresistible law, nor yet in 
violation of any such law, that the various forms 

of moral excellence are developed in man : naj-, 2. Yet natnre sup- 
rather we are born with a natnre capable of teri^is“*,jhfch 
virtue, but the realization of those capabilities iterated effort can 
can only be attained by means of habit. 

8hai>es of moral 

Wauty. 

3. Again, where qualities attach to us by 

nature, we are first put in possession of latent powers, and then 
proceed to put our powers into outward efi’ect. 

This truth is obvious in the ease of the senses. 8. tjuiditics in- 

We did not obtain the senses of seeing and hear- 

ing from the fact of our having constantly »ii(]eierci»e:»u>nri 

seen and heard. On the contrary, we used our sub- 

laculties because we were possessed ot them : we ami exercise. 

did not come into ]>ossession of those fueulties 

through having used them. 

It is the exact reverse with our moral faculties : we acquire 
them by having put ourselves to the test of action, ns we do in ac- 
quiring artistic skill. What wc have to learn in order to perform, 
we learn by the very process of performing. Men become builders 
by building houses, and harpists by practising on the harp. After 
the same analogy, men grow to be righteous by performing right 
actions, and self-controlled by performing acts of self-control, and 
brave by performing acts of bravery. 

4. This truth is further illustrated by the tradition which pre- 
^ils in the Greek iStates regarding the discipline 

of the citizens. Our law-givers try to make the TheeffiraeyMwi 
citizens virtuous by making virtuous actions "“=*®**y of h«bit 
habitual to them, regarding it as the chief aim tue, » memned in 
and intention of legislation — to create and foster 
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morality. When they do not successfully achieve this result, they 
fell in their whole purpose, as upon their success herein it depends 
whether a constitution be a good or a bad one. 

6. Moreover, every kind of moral, like every artistic excel- 
lence, is either acquired or lost according to the 
character of the acts performed : the faculties by 
which the acts are originated and the processes 
by which they are developed are tlie same. It is 
by practising upon the lute that men become lute- 
players ; but their excelleiife varies according us 
they liave practised well or ill. Builders and 
artists generally show the same difiercnces : if 
they execute their various works well, they will become good 
workmen ; and if they execute them badl}', they will become bad 
workmen. Otherwise, had this not been the ciise, there would 
have been no need of men to teach, but all would have been born 
good or bad artists. 

Tlie case is precisely similar in the sphere of the virtues. Ac- 
cording to the actions which wo perform in our business-relations 
with our fellows, we grow’ to be cither just or unjust. By our 
conduct, again, in circumstances of danger, and by the habit wo 
form of showing terror or courage, we grow some of us to bo 
heroes and others curvards. This truth is applicable also to the 
regulation of the feelings and desires : men become temj)eratc and 
gentle, or intemperate and passionate, according to the demeanour 
which they are in the habit of assuming under provocation or 
excitement. 

1. Conaeqncntly it is clear that there is not one of tlie moral virtues whicli is 
formed in us by nature. Had we been prood ♦‘jiontoneouHly by force of nature, 
we could never have been impelled in an opj>oifite direction by force of habit. 
But oe an actual fact, we arc so impelle*! ; ami hence it i.s clexxr that no sing-lo 
moral exc^enoe is formed within us by nature. >'othiiig‘ that \>* impelled in a 
certain way by a law of nature changes and assumes an oppo.-^ite tendency under 
the induence of habit. >'o one, for example, will ever acciu^tom a stone to 
gravitate upwards, though he throw it into the air ten thousand times ; nor 
could we habituate fire to tend downwards. In fact, whenever a thing has a 
certain tendency from nature, it can never be made to change that tendency by 
force of habit. 

2. It is not, therefore, through a law of nature nor yet in violation of any 
such law, that the virtues grow up within us. What we receive from nature is 
the caimcxty for virtue : we are so constituted by nature as to admit of the 
virtues being impressed upon us, though we only acquire those virtues in fact 
and are made perfect therein, by habit. 

8. Again, in the case of oar 'natural faculties, we first have them perfectly 
matured, and afterwards simply put them to their uses. We found ourselves, for 
instance, with the faculties of si^t and hearing fully developed, and so employed 


5. But not only 
are virtuous states 
deiiendent on vir- 
tuous practice, 
every single action 
has an influence in 
iorming a moral 
state which shall 
reflect its character. 
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them for their uses. It wa^ not from having repeatedly seen and hoard that we 
gained oar eenses of sight and hearing : on the contrary, it woe from being in 
possession of these senses that wo exercised them. 

On the other liand, we only gain our nuyral faculties by having fimt put 
ourselves to tlio test of action (as we must do also to acq;nire artistic skill). 
What we have to learn in order to perform, we Icom by very process of 
jMjrforming. Men become builders by btdlding hoases, and harpists by practising 
upon the harp. In a precisely similar manner, men grow to be righteous by 
iwi’forming right actions, and self controlled by performing acts of self control, 
and brave by performing acts of bravery. 

i. This truth is further attested by the practice which prevailB in States, in 
tlie apjdication of law to the lives of the citizens. Legislators try to render the 
citizens virtuous, and they employ custom for the pui^> 08 e. By wholesome 
rewards and punishments they impel the citizens to practise morality, and in this 
way render them in the issue virtuously disposed. If in certain cases they do not 
ofFoct this result, they fail in their whole purpose, the professed aim and mission 
of all legislation being to habituate the citizens to the practice of morality. 

(^nse<iuently the moral virtues do not depend upon natural laws, but are the 
creations of habit. 

5. Moreover, all moral excellence is of a nature to be acquired or lost from the 
self^Mune habits and through the self-same acts. The difference in the result is 
owing to the difference in the ehnurttr of the habits formed and of the 
actions done. When those habits arc virtuous, moral excellence is developed 
from them, and the nun of that excellence is caused, if thofMJ habits ore immoral. 
The case is identical with that of artistic excellence. It is from their perform- 
ances on the haq> that harpists ore formed, whether skilled or unskilled; by 
}>€rforniing their exercihcs w( n, they beconn* skilled httrj>ists. and the reverse if 
their practice be indifferent. So also is it with builders and craftsmen generally : 
it is owing to the tiuaUiij of the activity which they display in the practice of 
their art, being good or bod. that they turn out skilled or unskilled workmen. 
By building iilfully they l^ecomc skilful builders, by building clumedly. un- 
skilful builders. Of course if this were otherwise, if,— that is. artistic skill of 
any kind were not owing to activities being exercise<l in a particular way, and 
nature were the cause which jvroihicctl artists, there would be no need, to any 
one, of a teacher to shniK* the practice of on art. but all men would have been 
horn from the out>ct good or bad uoikmin. 

This truth prescuts a preci.'s.dy similar ns|H‘ct in the sphere of *the virtue.^. 
According as we discharge our obligations to our fellows we grow to he, some of 
us just, some unjust — in the one case from aeding invariably in a spirit of justice 
and in conformity wnth law, and in tho other case from our behaviour to our 
fellows being the reverse of ju.«t. When, again, we are throum among circum- 
stances of peril, we grow into tlie habit of showing confidence or fear, and thus 
l>ccome. some of us brave and others cowards. Even in regard to our desires and 
impulses the same law holds good : from the habits which wo fortu and the 
mode in which we comport ourselves when our feelings are called into play, wo 
grow to be, some of us temperate and gentle, others dissolute and passionate. 

(c) summaky: the importance of moral education. 

To 8um up the argument: the moral nature assumes certain 
pcinnanent tendencies, or ‘habits,’ as tlie result of 
the various lines of conduct iu which it has been 
exercised ; and the character of these various ten- 
dencies corresponds to the character of the various 
acts out of which they have sprung. Wherefore 


Since then our 
moral states are 
not inherited nor 
inmvtc, but ac- 
(itired, it is in our 
own flower, by Uie 
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haip of eduoation, it is our duty to give to our every act a definite 
to give to our lives character of moral worth, seeing that it is from 
chanoter we will, the qualities 01 these separate acts, through all 
the incidents of daily life, that our ‘habits’ (i.e., 
the permanent tendencies of our moral being,) take their tone and 
colour. It is a matter of no slight consequence, then, upon what 
principles and amid what influences wc are trained from childhood; 
uaj', rather, it is a matter of vast and even sovereign importance. 

To Bum op the argimient and to desoiibe our theory' of the origin of viiiiue in 
one sentence : every • habit ' or formed state of mind is eng-endered from an 
exercise of the faculties, and the one conesponds to Uie other as cause and 
effect — wken the activity is virtuous, the habit will be virtuous, when the 
activity is evil, the habit will be evil. Looking to this relation between the 
activity and the habit, we must not say without qualification that * the exercise 
of our powers is a cause of a virtuous habit.' but jiremise that such exercise 
must be a virtuous exercii^ ; nor must we say that a hod habit is owing simply 
to the exercise of our powers, but premise that such an exorcise in that caj*e 
must be a bad one. To take the case of house building ; we must not say that 
the exercise of our powers upon house building is the cause of a correct state of 
mind thereon, but rather that if the faculties haw been exercised rightly upon 
house building, then a conect state of mind is brought about in reference 
thereto, and ivvwh 

In fine, we must assign to each one of our mental states ccitain definite 
activities as their cause. Our habits or permanent states of mind follow closely 
upon our activities through the varied changes of daily life. 

For these reason-s it is a matter of great consequence, as detennining the 
character of our habits or moral tendencies, whether the practices to which we 
become habituated from youth upwards be good or evil ; nay. rather the entire 
difference in the character of our moral tendencies is owing to this early 
habituation. 


ii. — Qualities exhibited by virtuous action. 

(a) NEED FOK A KULE OF LIFE. 


Qur present Inquiry, therefore, is not, as seientific Inquiries 
generally are, with a view simply to speculative 
m°art\e**ia!d doTO knowledge. The aim which ns moralists we have in 
{or discruninaiinn view is not simply to gain a scientific theorv’ of 
the yuairty o£ virtue, but rather that wc may ourselves irrow to 

actions. _ . ^ T • 1 • . ^ , 

be Virtuous: — otherwise there is no practical utility 
in the study. It is essential, then, for us to consider upon what 
principles we ought to shape our conduct in. the various circum- 
stances of life, since, as we have shown, our separate actions deter- 
mine the character which our ‘ habits ’ or moral tendencies jier- 
manently assume. 


'Kie principle of 
* conformity to 
Right Benson’ in 
too vsgue and gene 
ral. 


That we should act under all circumstances ‘ in 
accordance mith Right Reason' is a common 
axiom, and may be assumed as true. But what 
escactly ‘ Right Reason ’ is, and in what relation it 
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stands to other forms of human excellence, is a subject whidi we 
must leave for discussion later on. 

Since, theteforo, our present Inquiry does not belong to the purely speculative 
branch of Philosophy (which has for its end the simple contemplation of tmth, 
being occupied with that class of existenoes which are objects of knowledge, and 
not with matters of action), but falls rather under tl\e practical division of 
Philosophy, which has for its end the production of positive good (i>. the 
purpose of our investigation is not merely to know what the nature of virtue 
is but to enable us ouvscslves to become virtuous otherwise, had our aim not 
been practical, there would have been no need for earnestness on our part, if 
we were not thereby achieving the aim of life,) .... since, I say, the end of 
our Inquiry ia action and conduct, let us examine what are the conditions of 
moral action, seeing that moral action determines, as has been shown, the 
character of the ‘ habits ’ formed thereby, whether they be good or whether 
they be evil, and it is upon the character of these habite that our theory of life 
dejiends. 

Now to take as our definition of virtuous actions * such os are found to con* 
form to Right Reason,' and of evil actions ‘such as are not conformable to 
Right Reason ' — that is true enough, but gives us no sufficient indication where- 
by to distinguish good from evil. To say that ‘ Right action is in accordance 
with Right Reason ‘ is too vague an<l general : a definition of such a kind 
is not sufficient to indicate the character of a thing of which we arc ignorant. 
If when wc ask for a definition of ‘ man.’ tlie definition * animal ‘ is given, that 
is not sufTicieut to explain to us the whole meaning involved therein. 

This wider view may therefore be dismisseil for the present. We shall have to 
deal with it by and by, and to define what * Right Reason’ is, and what is its 
relation to the other virtuea. 


(4) ‘ RIGHT ’ CAKNOT ALWAYS BE PISTISGUISnED FROM ‘ WRONG ’ 
BY A HARD AND FAST LINE. 

Thus much, however, may at the outset be premised — that a 
rule to be applicable to real life must be dolinented 
in outline, rather than drawn out with the precision 
of a scientific formula. As was explained at the 
opening of this work, the explanations to be de- 
manded from n Science must be relative to tlie 
nature of the subject-matter. Questions of prac- 
tical conduct and consiilerations of utility present 
neither fixity nor uniformity, any more than do 
the conditions of health. Such being the com- 
plexity of the. main problem, there is even less exactness admis- 
sible in the treatment of sp^Hiific details. Particular circumstances 
do not completely fall under any art or under any set of rules. 
At the moment of action, in view of special complications, men 
iiEist determine for tlwm»elces what tends to their true goal, in the 
same way as the physician judges for himself of the special symp- 
toms of his patients, or as the helmsman acts in a storm. Still 
though the diflSculties of our suljjeet are so embarrassing, we must 
endeavour to Tender help towards their solution. 


Any rule of con- 
duct miLst 
for tlie compbua- 
lion of cinnim- 
»taucei», ami must 
be sufficiently elas- 
tic to allow freedom 
to the moral sense 
of the Agent. 
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TIiiiB much, however, maj' at the onteet be premised — ^that onr whole theory 
of duties. I mean the definition of what actions aro right and what are wroxLg, 
must be framed not with the exoctn^ of a soientifio formula, but as it were in 
general outline. As we stated at the oommenoement of this I^atise. it is proper 
to require only such definitions of a subject a« may be consistent with the con- 
ditions of that subject. Kow actions, and the interests involved in action, are not 
uniform nor invariable, any more than are the momentary conditions of health. 
In regard to health, at one time one thing is beneficial, at another time the 
entire reverse, the 'conditions ohanging with the alternations of bodily health and 
with the viciiwitudes of oircnmatance. The case is precisely similar in regard to 
moral action. A line of conduct which at one time has been pernicious, at 
another time has brought great benefit often to the individual 

But if a theory of the general trutlis of morality be thus incapable of being 
drawn out with the precision of a scientific definition, even more treacherous 
must a theory of details be : with even less certainty than the universal are we 
able to understand particulars. The determination of particulars falls under no 
Jdnd of art, nor under any defined mode of ti-catiuent, nor under any fixed set of 
rnlfis. For this reason it is the duty of those who have bo meet any difficulty to 
det^e for themselves on each occasion upon the circumstances before them, and 
from the consideration thereof to seek for a princii)le to regulate their conduct 
at BQoh a crisis. Men will know whether their conduct be right or uTrong if 
they survey the whole circumstances in this s]>irit. Such is the course which 
the physician and the helmsman take, judging of the course which is most 
consistent with their art from the nature of each crisis as it arises. 

, Still, though the subject before us is thus complicated, we must endeavour to 
contribute assistance to the elucidation of the truth which underlies it. 

(c) DISTIKGUISHING FEATURES WHEREBY RIGHT AND WRONG MAY 
BE RECOGNIZED3 IN THE ACTUAL CONDUCT OF MEN. 

The point, then, to he chiefly noted is that the attributes of 
morality are of ii nature liable to be marred by 
extravagance or defect, by want or superfluit)' 
iailure are defect to employ, as we must do, material analogies to 
or extraragance of jUxistrate immaterial truths. AVe see this prin- 
ciple to be literally true in the case of health and 
strength. Strength is undermined if exercise be taken cither 
too lavishly or too sparingly ; and in the same way, health is ruined 
if food or drink be either immoderate or insufficient. On tlic 
other hand, if the amount of food or exercise taken be suitable 
to the individual, his health is promoted and strengthened and 
preserved. 

The same analogy holds good in regard to self-restraint and 
courage and the virtues generally. The man who flees before every 
danger, and shows fear at every alarm, and bears up against not 
even the slightest evil, that man becomes a coward. On the other 
hand, the man whom no danger will daunt, but who goes to face 
all odds, becomes reckless. Similarfy, when a man drains the full 
measure of ever}' indulgence, and exerci.ses no kind of self-restraint, 
he is a sensual man ; and, conversely, the man who shuns every 
form of enjoyment, as country boors do, he is a man devoid, as it 
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were, of the feelings of humanity. In other words, the virtues of 
temperance and of courage are lost by those qualities existing in 
superfluity or in defect, whereas they are fostered and secured by a 
true fitness and equable moderation. 

The point, then, to be chiefly noted ui, that ‘ actions conformable to virtue ’ 
are of a nature to be marred by superfluity or want, just as we see is the case in 
regard to strcngftii imd health^to employ, as we must, illustrations from what is 
palpable to explain immaterial truths. Bxercise which is excessive utterly ruins 
the strength of the body,, os also does exercise which falls short of what is 
moderate and right. In precisely the same way tlm matter stands in regard to 
meat and drink *. what is beyond or below what is fitting banishes health away, 
whereas modemtion therein produces, strengthens, and preserves health. So aim 
is it. in fact, in regard to temperance and courage, and other virtues. The man 
who flees before everything and is afraid at every alarm, and never holds his 
ground in face of panic, that man grows to 1^ a coward. On the other hand, a 
man who is absolutely afraid of nothing, but goes to meet all dangers, he is a 
reckless man. Midway between these extremes is the man who has tho virtue of 
bravery. In the same way temperance is marred by excess or defect ; the man. 
for instance, who drains the full measure of every enjoyment and abstains from 
not a single one, lie is a sensual man : while, conversely, the man who shuns every 
pleaHurc, as country boors Jo, is devoid, a* it were, of the feelings of humanity, 
llctwecn these two extremes is the temperate man. temperance, like courage, 
being i^roservetl by an equable moderation and a due fitness between desires and 
their object. 


iii.— Qualities exhibited by actions proceeding firom a virtuous 

habit. 

(a) THE E.iSE WITH WHICH THE ACTIOX IS PEHFORMED. 

But not only does each sepamte state of growth, of development 
and of decay in our moral life depend upon a 
repetition of acts akin to itself; not only is every 
phase under the influence of its original cause; 
but even after our habits have been formed, the 
soul will display its activity by the perform- 
ance of the self-same acts as those out of which 
its various habits have grown. 

Even in more obvious and material things the same law' holds 
good. Strength, for example, is produced by 
taking ample food and undergoing toilsome exer- 
cise ; and it is the strong man wlio is best able iii8tiiiguishe>l i.y 
to bear such a discipline. This analogy applies t^ic^uls 
exactly to the case of the virtues. By abstaining 
froip pleasures wo become self-controlled; and, such a habit 
being once formed, we are better able than ever to continue our 
abstinence. So, too, in the case of bravery: by accustom in v 
ourselves to despise panics, and to bear up against their terrors, 
we become brave men ; and, a character for bravery once formetl. 


Tliere i.s a con- 
tinuity in the morsil 
life : the act pro- 
duces the habit and 
the habit repro- 
duces the act. 
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all the more readily do we find strength to withstand what 
otherwise might appal us. 

But not only do the aotlTitiea by means of which the birth and increase or 
decay of the virtues are brought about^ correspond mutually to the results which 
are thereby effected, being virtuous if they create and strengthen virtue, and 
evil if they destroy it ; but, further, the activities which follow aftn' the formation 
of a state of virtue, and which are the consequences of such a state, exhibit like- 
wise the choracteristios of their early origin. This truth is clear from ai^Tinnr 
relations that are even more palpable. Strongfth. for instance, is first produced by 
taking ample food and undergoing constant toil ; and the strength thus gained 
becomes the cause of our capacity for such a discipline, the strong man being 
better than ever able to take ample food and to undergo constant toil. The 
history of the virtues is precisely similar. By abstaining from pleasures we become 
temperate, and, a habit of temperance being once gained, we arc better able to 
abstain in future. Similarly in regard to courage : by habituating ourselves to 
despise dangers and to endure hardship, we grow to be brave men ; and a habit 
of bravery being once formed, we are the better able to show our strength and to 
be resolute before alarms. 

(i) THE PLEASUBE CONSEQUENT UPON THE PERFORMANCE OF THE 

ACTION. 

Again, tlie pleasure or pain wliicli is consequent upon the 
performance of actions, must be regarded as an 
indication of corresponding habits. Tlie man 
who abstains from bodily indulgences and de- 
lights in his self-restraint, is a temperate man ; 
while the man who is inwardly vexed at the 
curbing of his passions, is a sensual man. A man who confronts 
dangers and is glad to do so, or at any rate docs not chafe under 
it, is a brave man, wliereas the man who confronts them with 
reluctance is a coward. 

Bnt since the activities which wc display Ufure we arrive at a formed state of 
moral virtue are the same as those which we display uftfr the virtuous habit has 
been formed, what mark can be found to distin^iish those who possess a habit 
of virtue from those who have not yet acquired such a habit Tliere is no other 
criterion except the pleasure or p.iin which are fait in the actions which are done 
in conformity with virtue. The man who abstains from bodily indulgences, and 
delights in the abstinence which lie practises, he is a temperate man ; while the 
man who is vexed in heart at self-restraint, he is a sensual man. Again, the man 
who bears the brunt of danger and doe.H so heartily, or at any rate without annoy- 
ance, he is a biare man ; but if he feels regret at his own self-sacrifice, he is stiU 
a coward. 


An act resalting 
from a habit is also 
accomiianieil with 
pleasure to the 
agent. 


iv. — The field of Morality is co-eztensive with that of pleasure 
and pain. 

(a) PROOFS FROM THE NATURE OF THE CASE. 

(1.) In fact, the special sphere in which moral virtue is displayed 
is that of pleasure and pain. When we practise evil, it is on 
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account of the gratification which evil gives. When we shrink 
from noble deeds, it is from apprehension of the pain which self- 
sacrifice involves. Hence the need of moral dis- 
cipline. The true course is, as Plato says, that 
men should in some way or other, be so trained 
from childhood as to have feelings of pleasure 
in what is right, and feelings of pain in what is 
wrong. That is the only sound system of educa- 
tion. 


1. Pleasure and 
I>ain are uuiyeraal 
motives of conduct, 
and hence the aim 
of education is to 
associate them with 
the right ideas. 


(2.) Again, since the virtues are exhibited in the various modes 
of feeling and action, and every feeling and every 
action is attended witli pleasure and ))ain, the 2. Pieiwure »nd 

inference is that the sphere ot the virtues is the raiiie from con- 

sphere also of pleasure and pain. soiousneas, must im 

* * virtuouH or VICIOUS, 


(3.) A further indication of this truth is given in the fact that 

it is by means of pain that punishments are „ „ . . , 

. - . “ T. • , . V 1 "“’I ■“ eroiuoycNl 

inflicted, runishmeuts are alter their kind, us ‘moral medi- 

‘ modes of moral euro ; ' and cures are naturally 

brought about by means of things contrary to those which 

produced the disease. 


(4.) Moreover, as we have already shown, every attitude or 
condition of the sensitive soul bears a character 
which reflects and reproduces the influences by d. Influence o£ 
which it is naturally rendered better or worse. 

But the influences by which men’s characters lu-e cimmcter. 
rendered evil, are pleasure and pain : — in con- 
sequence, that is, of pursuing or avoiding the one or the other 
improperly or at unreasonable times or in an illegal manner, or 
violating other conditions defined by Bight Reason. 

In view of the tyranny of jileasure and pain, there are some 
who positively define the virtues as ‘ modes of impassivity and of 
freedom from emotion ; ’ inadequately, however, as such a defini- 
tiou needs qualification to limit the impassivity to particular times 
and circumstances, with other necessary reservations. 

It is assumed, therefore, that virtue is that disposition towards 
pleasure and pain which we have described above, and which is 
qualified to produce the best results from them ; and that vice is 
exact reverse. 


1, In fact the special sphere in which moral virtue is displayed is that of 
ploasnre and pain. The evil that we do, has pleasure for its motive ; and when, 
we shrinh from noble deeds, that is owing to the iiain they cost. 

Renee the importance of a training of the feelings. We ought, as Plato says. 


o 
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to re^fard it as a matter of grare conoem that the habits we form should be vir- 
tuous habite, and that the actions we do should be virtuous actions, from our child- 
hood upwards, and that we should, even while children, be brought up to habits 
of such a character as would give us strength to find pleasure in what is right, 
and to feel pain where it is fitting for us to grieve. That is the only sound and 
rational system of education. 

2, Again, since the virtues are either actions or feelings ; and whatsoever a 
man does or feels, he has pleasure when those actions and feelings are agreeable 
to his own wish, or else has pain when his actions and feelings arc under con- 
straint from another — it is evident that all moral virtue is concerned with pleasure 
or pain. 

3. This truth is further evident from the punishments wliich are inflicted in 
States. Lawgivers cause trouble to fall upon such as take pleasure in vicious 
courses, and thus try to induce them to hate what is evil, and to find their pleasure 
rather in a virtuous life. Thus it is, by the moral disciidinc which they inculcate, 
that lawgivers instil into men’s minds the pleasure which is consequent upon 
virtne. Legal punishments thus fill a position analogous to medical remedies 
towards those who are diseased In their social relations. Just os the diseases are 
opposed to the remedies which cure them (if, for instance, wc see a physician 
employing a cold method of cure, we know at once that the disease has been 
brought on by heat), so also we know from the painful nature of punishments 
that the vices which those punishments are designed to cure, arise from pleasure, 

i. Moreover, as has been explained, every' formed stEitc of woul bears a character 
in sympathy with the objects or circumstances through which it 1“ engendered, 
and by which it is made better or wor.**e ; — in fact it is only under the influence 
of such circumstances that a mental state consists at all. Hut it is under the 
influence of pleasure and pain that vicious states of mind arc fomeil — through 
men pursuing pleasure in an improper manner or at an improjurr time, or thi*ough 
their avoiding pain at on improi>er time or in an improi>cr manner, or in an improper 
place, or through violating other conditions which make the pursuit of pleasure 
and the avoidance of pain immoral. The case which virtue presents is vei*y 
similar. A virtuous state is constituted by our pursuing pleasure and pain m a 
fitting manner and at fitting times. From these consideiations it is clear that our 
ment^ states exhibit a chaiacter of virtue or of vice according to their attitude to 
pleasure and pain, and that it is under these influences that such states are formed. 

It is from this point of view that certain philosophers define the virtuoa as 
‘ modes of impassivity ’ or ‘ states of repose.’ taking pleasure os the standpoint 
for their definition : — incorrectly, however, in that they form their definition 
without necessary qualification, iw. without adding to their idea of moral calm 
or repose the limitations ‘ as is right ’ and ‘ when it is right,’ and similar 
conditions. 

It may therefore be a.ssumcd that virtue is ‘ a state of mind which is virtuously 
disposed in relation to pleasure and pain ’ (according to the qualification which 
we have just dinwn), and in those relations is ‘capable of effecting the very best 
results,’ VicCi on the other band, is the exact opposite. 

(i) I’ROOFS rnOM tub katdke of man. 

There are still other considerations from which this view may he 
made clear to ns. 

There are three ideas which lead to our choice of an object, and 
three which tend to onr aversion of an object. 
moUve^ On the one hand are ‘ the beautiful,’ ‘ the expe- 
hnt, indirectly, also dieut,’ and ‘ the pleasurable ; ’ on the other hand, 
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and opposed to these, are ‘ the ugly,’ ‘ the influoncegomeyery 
hurtful,’ and ‘the painful.’ In all these rela- 
tions, the good man is sure to be right, and the bad man is 
sure to be wrong, most of all where pleasure is involved. But 
pleasure is shared by all organized beings, and follows in the 
train of whatever objects fall under our choice, since even the 
beautiful and the expedient are thought to be also pleasur- 
able. It is, moreover, an element ingrained in all of us from 
childhood, and is proportionately difficult to rub out, being, as 
it were, part of the very comj)lcxion of our life. Indeed, we 
all, though not all in an crpial degree, eslimate our duties in 
the balances of pleasure and pain, and regulate our conduct 
accordingly. 

For these reasons, then, our chief concern must necessarily be 
with the regulation of these emotions. It has no slight bearing 
upon our conduct, whether the pleasures and pains we feel are 
right or wrong. 

Moreover, it is even more difficult to fight against pleasure 
than against jmsmn, as Heraclitus says ; and the special sphere 
both of art and of virtue is ever that which is most difficult to 
accomplish, excellence being, in such a case, more excellent still. 
Heroin is a new reason why the problem concerning both virtue 
and statesmanship should resolve itself into one concerning 
pleasure and pain. The man who puts plca.suro and pain to their 
true use, will be good, and the man who abuses the one or the 
other, will be a bad man. 

But we may guin a better undcrytandinp of the argoments here adduced from 
the following conyiderationx. 

Since there are three feelings which may l>ecome motives in determining our 
choice, and three corresjwnding opposites which may lie motives for our avoidance 
of a thing — those of the benutifuh tiie expedient, and the pleasurable opposed to 
those of the ugly, the injurious and the painful, the good man applies himself to 
everyone of these considerations in a spirit of faimcs.s, pursuing as he docs what 
is really l>est, and avoiding what it were injurious to pursue ; whereas the bad 
man fulls into error in his choice of considerations, especially in reference to 
what is pleasurable. 

Now pleasure is not only shared in by all organised beings, but is also a con* 
comitant element in all the * objects of choice ’ enumerated above, 'Whatever 
objects wo make our choice, in nil of them we exi>erience pleasure. What is 
beautiful or expedient is also in its nature pleasurable ; and it is on this account 
that the wicked ore deluded, by considering that whatever is pleasurable must 
be beautiful and expedient, and fancying that because pleasure is cozusequent 
^ upon whatever is beautiful and expedient, that therefore the terms are mutually 
convertible. Such, however, is not the fact, since many of those things which 
are Measurable are disgraceful and ruinous. 

Hence it is evident that all human action is found di^layed in the field of 
pleasure and pain. 

Moreover, this feeling is part of our nature from childhood, and grows with 
our growth, being, as it were, ingrained in the very tissue of our lives. PleaEuze 

a 2 
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is in truth the standai'd by which we dietingniah right and wrong in conduct — 
according as they entail , one pleasure and the other pain ; and thus it is that 
we regulate the activities of oiu' own lives, if not in the same degree yet all of 
us more or less. 

Therefore it is that our whole business is concerned with pleasure and pain. 
It is of no slight assistance to a man when he is inquiring what he ought to do, 
if he Iniow what it is to have the feelings of pleasure and pain under virtuous 
control ; since it is a most important element in conduct that we should feel 
pleasure or pain in a right way. It is from Ihe emotions which men exhibit of 
joy or sorrow that we have knowledge of their choiacter, whether it be virtuous 
or immoral. 

Again, both ^drtue and art are displayed in achievements where it is not easy 
to succeed. In order to compass objects which are easy there is no need of a long- 
sustained habit, nor of a special course of training. In proportion therefore as 
things ore more difficult, will they require the greater skill and the gi’eater virtue, 
since it is more meritorious to achieve successfully wdiat is si^cially difficult than 
it is to surmount what is easy. Virtue will therefore assume its highest form in 
what is most difficult, and circumstances of difficulty form its most characteristic 
sphere. But, as Heraclitus says, it is more difficult to fight against pleasure than 
even against passion. Herein, then, is a new reason why the whole business of 
our inquiry will lie with pleasure and pain. as well in view of private as of public 
morality. The man who turns pleasure and pain to a noble use is a good man ; 
while the man -who abuses these emotions is a bad man. 


(c) SUMM-’lEY OF THE CONDITIONS OF A VIRTUOUS HABIT. 

These argnments will bo sufficient to prove : 

1. The field in which virtue is displayed is pleasure and pain. 

2. Virtue is strengthened when the acts from which it origi- 
nates are continued, and, contrariwise, is destroyed when those 
acts cease, or are changed. 

3. Virtue continues to manifest itself under conditions like 
those by which it was formed. 

It ha., now been shown that : 

1. The sphere of moral virtue is fonned by pleasure and pain. 

2. Moral virtue is strengthened or destroyed under the conditions out of which 
it is formed, according as our activities are displayed therein in one mode or an- 
other. 

3. Moral virtue continues to manifest iteelf under conditions like those by which 
it was formed. 


V.— Morality of the Act distinguished from the Morality of the 

Agent. 

(a) STATEMENT OF OBJECTIONS TO THE THEORY OF HABIT. 

But perhaps a critic may raise a difficulty as to the precise 
sense in which we hold the view that, ‘ by per- 
lu“u».^tedepeZs forming right actions men grow to be righteous, 
upon the virtuous and by performing acts of self-restraint men 
^uo™ ifdeU- temperate.’ He might object that, ‘ if 

dcntiy of habit, as men perform acts of justice or of temperance, 
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thej’’ must by that very fact be already just and in tie anaJojy cf 
temperate, in the same way as they would be 
scholars and musicians, if they showed the knowledge of the 
scholar, or the skill of the musician.’ 

But here a critio may raise a difficulty. * ^Vhat is the meaning,’ he may ask, 
‘ of saying that it is necessary for a man. who desires to ijocorae just, to do just 
actions, or temperate actions, if his desire is to be temperate. Thopo who jier- 
form just acts are in every sense just men. and those who perform temperate acts 
are temperate men, precisely as those who execute musical or scholarly compo- 
sitions are musicians and scholars.’ 


(i) UEPLY TO THE ABOVE OBJECTIONS. 

1 . But does this ohjection hold good even in the case of the arts ? 

It is surely possible for a man to show gram- 
matical knowledge by accident or the suggestion in the 

of others. A man will not be a scholar unless he iirtb,' th.it the per- 
not only shows grammatical knowledge, hut docs 

so for scholarly reasons — in virtue, that is, of the 
scholarship which he possesses ia himself and in his' own right. 

2. Moreover, the case is not parallel between the arts and tlio 
virtues. The results effected by the .arts have an 
excellence of their own independently of the 
artist : it is sufficient for them to bear the 
impress of certain qualities. On the other hand, 
the results attained in tlie way of the virtues, are 
not elfected, for example, with justice and tem- 
perance, by bearing certain characteristics of 
tlieir own, unless at the same time the agent 
who produces them himself possesses certain qualities. 

There are, in fact, three conditions for a perfect moral act. 
'Tlic agent must perform the act (1) consciously, 

(2) from deliberate preference (his choice being Tliree tests of the 
for a pai'ticular object ftyr its on n sake), and (3) 
with firm and settled purpose. 

Now for the attainment of the various arts, these conditions 
(save the simple possession of knowledge) are not accounted 
necessary requisites in the artist. For the attainment of the 
virtues, on the contrnrj-, knowledge is of slight or of no avail ; 
whereas it is of great, nay, of supreme importance, that the agent 
should himself he possessed of tlioso moral qualities which ensue 
from the constant practice of justice and of temperance. In fact, 
moral acts can only be ranked as just or temperate when they are 
of such a nature as the just and temperate man would perform. 


2. If it were tnic, 
the analog}' ^^ould 
not holtl gcKxl : in 
art the dLsjhOsitions 
of the artifet arc 
immaterial. hut 
they are of the \xry 
essence of right 
and 'itTong. 
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But the just and temperate man is what he is, not by the mere 
performance of such and such actions, but by showing the spirit 
and acting after the manner of one whose character is just and 
temperate. 

1. In reply, I maintain that there is manifestly a difference between perfonn- 
ing just actions and being oneself just) and this difference applies equally to tlio 
arte. It is conceivable for a man to execute a grammatic^ composition from 
chance, or at the suggestion of another, and yet not be himself a scholar. A man 
will not be a scholar unless he not only executes scholarly work, but does so for 
scholarly reasons — following, that, is, consistently the rtandard of scholarship 
which he possesses within himself. By the same analogy it is quite conceivable 
for a man to perform acts of justice without being himself a just man. 

2. Nay. rather, the difference upon these jxiints is gi’eater in the case of virtue 
than in that of the arts. In the arts ‘ the goofl ’ consists in the exercise of the 
artistic faculty. Consequently, if a man execute musical compo.sitions with a 
knowledge of the musical art, there is nothing to prevent our calling him a mu- 
sician, He is none the less a mi^ician. though the comjioi'itions he performs are 
not done with deliberate preference of his own. but under the constraint of an- 
other. But in the case of virtue the nwerse is tntc ; a man will not lie just though 
he iMirfonn just actions, unles,s, in addition to other conditions, he i^^rformthe 
actions with a jKJsitive wish of his own, and imjK*lled to act by hi.'^ owTi choice, 
without any constraint placed upon him. 

In fact, to be moral a man must satisfy the following conditions. In doing just 
actions he must, in tlie fir^t place, )inon' what hr doing ; secondly, he; inust act 
from his own free choice ; tmd thinlly. his moral attitude in regard to such iietioiis 
mast be firm and unwavering. [The reasons for this last condition arc that, ac- 
cording to our meaning of the word, a man will not be just, though ho knows 
what justice is, and willingly acts up to his knowledge if he fancies that tliero are 
times exempt from the obligations of ju'«tice.] 

But these conditions are not n^quirt^ in order to acquire the various arts, and 
to become artists in virtue thereof— excepting the one condition of knowledge. 
Devoid of knowledge, how could a man pOi#.ibly l»e on artist at all \ But as for 
the other conditions, though a man \>riictise his art without any deliberate pre- 
ference. or without having a finn, unfaltering attitude in regaid to the handling 
of his art, he is not on that account hindered from being an artist. On tlie other 
hand, in regard to moral virtue, the mere knowledge of what it is fitting for a 
man to know of his duty, serves little or no good pur])OHe : whereas the other 
qualifications are of great and even supreme inii)ortancc —in view, that is. of grow- 
ing to be oneself go^ and virtuous. It is quite conceivable for a man to be a 
good and virtuous man, though he know not how to speak of virtue vdth any 
degree of precision ; but it is impossible for him to be good unless he have a 
deliberate preference for such and such a course, and an unwavering attitude in 
regard to virtue — and these are moral conditions which result from the repeated 
exercise of the faculties in a particular diroction, as has been explained. 

Actions are, therefore, only just and temperate when they liear a character like 
that which the just and temperate man would show therein ; and a man is just 
and temperate not necessarily from doing such and such actions, but from doing 
them in the spirit which the just and temperate show. 

(c) CONCLUSION; FOR AN ACT' TO BE MORAL THE AGENT MUST BE 
MORAL; AND THE AGENT IS MORAL BY CONSTANT PRACTICE. 

It is, therefore, rightly affirmed that ‘ a man becomes just by 
jerforming just acts, and temperate by performing acts of self- 
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restraint ; whereas, by refraining from such acts a man would not 
even have a chance of becoming good.’ 

The generality of men, however, instead of practice 

practising the virtues, take shelter in arguing makeB ^iKrfcct,’ 
about them, and fancy that they are ijhilosophers andthatknowMgo 
and that their speculations will make them good, earned into effect. 
Such conduct is just as foolish as that of in- 
valids who hearken zealously to their physicians, but carry out 
none of their directions. As these foolish patients will never 
attain to sound health by such a metliod of treatment, so neither 
will these doctrinaires attain to a virtuous state of soul by such a 
method of philosophising. 

The view, therefore, wliich I liavc maintained w the rif,dit one — that ‘ a man 
grows to lie just by performing just acts, and temperate by jierforming acts of 
self-restraint ; whereas a man who docs not practise \’irtuouB acts will never even 
have a chance of liccoming good.’ 

The generality of men, however, infitea<l of practising the virtues, take refuge 
in philosophy and fine theories, and fancy that they are philosophers and virtuous 
men. simply on the ground that they know how to talk with subtle dLscrimina- 
tioii uinm the theory of virtue. Such conduct is much like that of invalids who 
hearken zealously to their physicians, yet carry out none of their directions. As 
these foolish patients will never attain to .sound health by such a method of treat- 
ment. so neither will these moral dreamer* make their souls more noble and vir- 
tuous by studying the philosophy of life in such a spirit of trilling. 


IL— FORMAL DEFINITION OF VIRTUE. 

i. — What is the generic character of Virtue ? 

Our next enquiry will be to settle what is the generic character 
of virtue. 


1. ENUMEUATION OF THE POWEKS OF THE SOUL. 


Now, as there arc three forces operating iu the soul — emotions, 
capacities and habits — virtue must be one or 
other of them. Anal.^is of the 

1 rt T luozul iwwcrs. 

1. I mean by ‘ emotions ' such feelings as 

desire, anger, fear, confidence, envy, joy, affection, hatred, longing, 
emulation, pity, — iu fact, all those states of consciousness which 
are attended by pleasure and pain. 

2. I mean by ‘ capacities ’ those dispositions or tendencies from 
which such and such feeliugs may be evoked, and in virtue of 
which we are said to bo ‘ capable ’ of those feelings, capable, that 
is, of feeling anger, pity, or pain, 

3. I mean by ‘ habits ’ those dispositions in accordance with 
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which we hold a certain attitude, whether right or wrong, towards 
particular emotions; for example, in regard to the feeling of 
anger, if the attitude of our minds be towards either violence or 
apathy, then our ‘ habit ’ is an improper one, whereas, if our 
attitude be one of due moderation, then our ‘ habit ’ is a virtuous 
habit. The case is analogous with the other virtues. 

We will now go on to consider what is the generic character of viiiue. 

Kow there are three forces operating In the soul — emotions, capacities, and 
habits. 

1. ' emotions ’ are such feelings as desire, anger, fear, confidence, envy, joy, 
affection, hatred, longing, emulation, pity — in fact all such states of consciousness 
as are attended with pleasure or pain. 

2. ' Capacities ‘ are aptitudes and tendencies of pouI for such and such and 
such emotions, and in virtue of which, we ate said to be capable of experiencing 
those emotions, v.(f„ of being roused to anger or of feeling pam and pity. 

Ji. ‘ Habits ’ are the mo/lrx in which we are affected by the emotions, and in 
accordance with which our * frame of mind’ is right or wrong. For example, 
in feeling anger or passion, if, on the one hand, our attitude be violent and un- 
controllable, or, on the other hand, apathetic and easy, our ‘ habit ’ or state of 
mind is a wi*ong one. whereas, if our attitude be one of duo moderation, then our 
habit is a virtuous habit. The same analogy applies to other mental states. 

2. VIRTUE SHOWN TO BE ^ -V HABIT.’ 

{a) There arc tlic following reasons to prove that neither virtues 
nor vices are more ‘ emotions ’ : — 

1. Considerations (I.) We are iiot Said to be either good or evil 
^ ^TaettangT^re simply on the ground of our emotions, as we are 
than feeling. on the ground of our virtues and vices. 

(2.) We are neither praised nor blamed on the 
score of our emotions as we are on tlie score of our virtues and 
vices : i.e., a man is not praised simply because he has emotions 
of fear or of anger, nor is a man blamed simply on the ground of 
his anger, hut only when anger is felt under unjustifiable cir- 
cumstances. 

(3.) We are moved to anger or to fear without a deliberate act 
of the will. But the virtues arc ‘forms of volition’ — or, at any 
rate, they arc not devoid of some action of the will. 

(4.) Besides, in common language, we are said to be ‘ stirred ’ or 
‘ roused ’ in regard to our feelings, whereas in regard to the virtues 
and vices we are said to be ‘ disposed' in such and such a way. 

(i) The above reasons show also that neither are the virtues 
simple ‘ capacities ; ' i.e., 

(1.) Wo arc not said to he either good or bad 
simply from a capacity to receive impressions. 

(2.) We are neither praised nor blamed for our 
capacities. 


2. Considerations 
to abow that virtue 
is something more 
tium capacity. 
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(3.) We are capable of receiving impressions by the very con- 
stitution of our nature, but we do not become, merely by nature, 
either good or bad. 

(c) Seeing then that the virtues are neither ‘ emotions ’ nor 
‘ capacities,’ it follows that they must be ‘ habits ’ — ie. permanent 
tendencies of our moral nature. 

To which of these thi*ee forces then, does virtue belong ? Is it an ‘ emotion,’ 
a * capacity,’ or a ‘ habit ‘ 

1. Certainly neither virtue nor vice ia a mere emotion ; because-— 

(1 .) In respect of our virtue we arc called virtuous, and in respect of our vice, 
vicious, but neither one nor the other in respect of our emotions. No man is 
either good or bad, simply from having, for instance, the feeling of anger. 
Neither virtue uor vice, therefore, will be an emotion. . 

(2.) In respect of our emotions we ore neither praised nor blamed as we are in 
respect of our virtues or vices. 

(3.) We feel anger or fear without any distinct determination of the will (and 
so it is with all the other feelings we experience), but in the case of virtue and of 
vice there U the conscious assent of the will. Virtue and vice are therefore not 
mere emotion.s. 

(4.) Again, in regard to the emotion.^, we are not said to have snch and such a 
disposition, but to be ‘ moved ’ or • stirred * in resj>ect thereto. But in respect 
of virtue, and similarly in respect to vice, we are said to be ‘ disposed * in a 
certain way. Hence virtues and vices are not emotions. 

2. The same reasons prove also that they arc not ‘ capacities : ’ 

(1.) We are not called gootl or bad simply fj'om having the capacity for being 
angered. 

(2.) Nor arc wc praised or blamed for such a capacity. 

(3.) We are not caimblo of being ongercfl simply by having formed a resolution 
to bo HO, os is the case with moral virtue (the moral decision producing the moral 
state), but our capacity for emotion depends upon the natural constitution which 
Is bom with us. As has been shown in the jirerious arguments we do not become 
by nature either go<Kl or bad. 

3. If then the virtues arc neither emotions nor capocitie.s. the only alternative 
is that they must belong to the closa of * habits/ or tendencies fixed by practice 
of their acts. 

It has thus lx)en proved that in its generic nature virtue is a * habit* 

ii. — What are the dietingoushing oharacteristics of Virtue? 

It has now been explained what virtue is in its ‘ material ’ • 
nature. But we must not be content with this 
general explanation of it as * a habit ’ or ‘ perma- What ‘form ’ or 
nent tendency:’ we must further explain what 
is its ‘ formal ’ nature or specific character. rirtne assome i 

1. WHAT is IMTLIED BY THE ‘ EXCELLEKCE ’ OF A THINO? 

Now it may be assumed that the ‘ excellence ’ of a thing is that 
quality which finishes off, as with a touch of art, the object to 
which it attaches, and renders the result as a whole perfect. The 
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excellence of the eye, for instance, makes the eye good and its 
operation effectual: it is through the excellence 
General conception of the eye that we See well. In the same way 
clceteceorman!*’^ excellence of the horse makes the horse 
strong, and able to run and to bear its rider and 
to stand the shock of the enemy. 

If this definition] be, as it is, of universal application, the 
‘ excellence ’ of man will be a habit or fixed state of mind in 
virtue whereof he proves himself to be a good man, and is enabled 
to finish off, with a perfect touch, his work as man. 

But we must not merely describe virtue aa ‘ a habit ; ’ we mu&t add the fuiUicr 
qualification what Ihul of habit it is, tliat it is a rirfunttit habit, while vice 
is a vicious habit. 

Now thus much may be at once as^-umed refjpectingf virtue — that like all 
excellence, it adorns the olijoct which 2 >osscssca it, and causes it to be in a rip^ht 
state, and brings the work which is effected by means thereof to an excellent 
effect. The excellence of the eye, for instance, jicrfects the eye and makes it a 
good eye and renders its function. -i.r. peeing. olTeetual it is through the 
excellence of the eye that we see well. Similarly aJf'O t)ie excellence of the 
horse distinguishes the horse itself and makes it a good horse and renders its 
operation effectual ; it is through such excellence that it is able to bear its rider 
easily, and to gallop, and to stand the shock of the foe. 

Since this principle is of universfd ajiplication. the excellence proper to man 
will show the same characteristic'*, and will Ik* • a habit of mind in virtue 
whereof a man proves himself a good man, and is enabled to accomplish the 
proper work of his life successfully and nobly.’ 


The mathematical 
metaphors of a 
proportion, and of 
'the mean' in* 
troducc^l to eluci- 
date further the 
idea of excellence. 


2. THE IDEA OF ‘ EXCELLEKCE ’ ILLUSTOATED BY COMBAItlSON 
WITH THE IDEA OF A ‘ MEAK ’ OH ‘IDEAL.’ 

I have alveady'explalned how this excellence may he attained ; 

but our view of it will he rendered yet clearer in 
the following light — liy examining, that is, what 
the distinguishing nature of excellence precisely is. 

Take the analogy of mathematical proportion : 
in all quantity wlicther continuous or di.sorete, we 
may take a part that is ‘ greater ’ or ‘ less ’ or 
‘ equal’ — either absolutely in regard to the thing 
itself or relatively in regard to ourselves (the equal being tb^ 
which is midway between excess and defect), liy tlie ‘ absolute 
mean ’ I understand a point equally distant from two extremes, a 
point which is one and the same for all persons. Ily the ‘ relative 
mean ’ I understand one which is neither in excess nor defect in 
regard to a particular purpose, or point of view of our own. Tlie 
‘ relative mean ’ is then not n quantity which is one and the same 
for all. Suppose, for example, that ten be too much and two be 
insufficient, we take six as ‘ the absolute mean : ’ it exceeds and is 
exceeded by the same number, and that is the mean according to 
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arithmetical proportion. But the ‘ relative mean ’ must he 
regarded in a different light to this. Looking to the ‘relative 
mean,’ if ten pounds he too much for a man to eat and two pounds 
be too little, the trainer will not necessarily prescribe six pounds. 
Six pounds might be either too much or too little for the man who 
would have to take it : it would be too little for a Milo, and too 
much for a man who was just beginning gymnastic training. 
Similarly also in the case of running and wrestling. In this 
spirit every wise teacher avoids excess and defect, and adopts by 
preference ‘ a mean ’ — not the mean that is absolute, but one that 
is proper and relative to ourselves and adapted to our own needs. 

How fmch a etato can be brought about, was exi>lametl a few pages back. 
We showiid that the man who was re.solutely determined to live in the practice of 
virtue ever aimed at • a mean slate ’ in regard to tliose impulses which lead to 
the forming of emotion.^, and further habituated himself to such a line of 
moderation. 

This principle of raodevation will be made yet more clear by Uie considerations 
which I will now proceed to give, from the careful examination, that is, of the 
di'4inctive and epcciul characteristic.'* of virtue or excellence as such. 

Let us. then, regard the matter in the following a.-^pcct. In everything which 
is continuous, for instance a line, a supcrlicio, a body, a speech, a |>eriod of time 
— in fact, iu every'thiug which U capable of being divUl^ into parts, one may 
take a part wluch is greater or less or o({ual. In the ca.se. for example, of 
extendLsl space , if ten feet be t<K> much and two feet too little, the ‘ equal ' 
will Ih) that which contains six Unit, and that is called also ‘ the mean.' becaus*e 
it excotsls two feet in the same proportion as it is cxcecslcd by ten feet. The 
case is similar also in regard to ' discrete' (|uantity. If 2(i l>e too much and 10 
too little, ir» will be a fair equality. Iwcauso l."» exccoils 10 the less in tire same 
proportion as it falls sliort of 20 the greater. An * equal ' of this kind is called 
' a moan.’ and an arrangement of ratios of this kind is aritlimetical proportion. 
In the case of discrete quantity it is not invariably necessary to find the orith- 
luetical proportion (^since we cannot caivy on our division to infinity) ; but in the 
case of continuou.s quantity we may do so (since that is capable of being 
divided into infinite i>arts). 

We do not, therefore, always detennino this mean in the same manner. At 
one time we judge of it by the standard of the tiling itself, at another time 
by a standard that is relative to ourselves. In respect of the thing itself the 
mean between lU and 2 i.s (», cxcewliug and being exceeded to the same extent. 
But a mcuu is relative to ourselves when the micUllc and the excess and the defect 
is taken from our own jKiint of view. For instance, if it be too much for anyone 
to cat 10 iKiunds. and 2 pounds bo too Uttio for him. it does not follow that € 
jiounds ia the quantity which kccjx'4 tlie mean and is suitable to our constitution : 
it is iwssiblo that either more or less may be needed to satisfy. In respect there> 
fore of the thing itself, (J jxiunds are the * moan.' between 10 and 2, and what is 
eiiual ; but in reference to our own neetls perhajis 7. peJ'haps n, jKiunds, that is to 
say, whatever number of pounds is suitable to the constitution. A dinner of 6 
pounds will be too little for a Hilo, os being in a thorough state of training, and 
his trainer will provide him ^dth a more ample allowance ; whereas such a 
V quantity would be excessive for a man who is just commencing systematic 
training. 

The some principle applies to running and wrestling : we judge of the ^ mean* 
from the stand«point of those who arc being trained for competition. Indeed, 
anyone who presides over the regulation of any profession seeks the mean, 
avoiding the excess or defect ; but the moan which he pursues is one relative to 
ourselvos and to our own oiroomstanoes, and not tiie mean whioh is absolute. 
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3. application of the conception of ‘ THE MEAN ’ TO THE 
MORAL LIFE. 


Comparieon of yir* 
tue to an art 'where 
the symmetry of all 
the parts produces 
a perfect beauty. 


Seeing, then, that it is the genius of science to give an exact 
finish to its special functions, having regard to 
its own ideal and referring to the standard of that 
ideal all its products ; and seeing that artists are 
wont to say of their works when finished oflf that 
it is impossible to take away a line or to add a 
single touch, under the belief that a line wanting or a stroke too 
much spoil the beauty of a work, whereas a chastened moderation 
preserves it ; seeing further, that skilled workmen make this 
‘ finish of art ’ as we call it, the ide.al at which tiny aim in working ; 
and seeing, lastly, that virtue like nature is a thing far more 
exact and important than any art; — ^for all these reasons, clearly, 
virtue will likewise aim at producing a perfect finish and realizing 
the noblest ideal. 

The virtue of which I am now speaking is moral, not intellectual 
virtue, the moml nature being alone concerned 
with feeling and action in ivliirh ‘ excess ’ and 
‘defect’ and ‘the mean’ arc manifested. It is 
possible, I mean, to be afraid and to be confident, 
to have strong passions or to be roused to anger or 
to be moved to pity, and generally, to feel plea- 
sure and pain, in excess and defect, and in either 
event wrongly. In such cases what constitutes 
the moral mean and the true ideal of action, is the oh.servance of 
the due season, of the proper circumst.anccs, of the true end and 
of the right manner, and such an observance is the sjiecial charac- 
teristic of virtue. 

The same law applies to outward conduct. In actions as in 
feelings are found excess and defect and a true fitness. But 
actions and feelings are the sphere in which virtue is displayed, 
and in both cases excess or extravagance implies moral failure, 
and defect is visited with censure ; whereas the attainment of a 
perfect mean receives the approbation of mankind and is crowned 
with success. But success and public approbation are indications 
of moral merit. 


Tnitb and science 
are alisolute and 
limitless : the ar< 
tistic conceptioD of 
virtue will, there* 
fore, apply only to 
thf tnAjral life and 
to its expression in 
conduct. 


Thns it is that every icicnce finishes off "with true grace its proper function ; 
and accordingly we are wont to say in reference to workH of art when beautifully 
executed that it is ImpossiMe to add a single line or to take away a ninglo touch, 
indicatii^ Uwieby that a perfect work avoids equally excet^s and defect, under 
tiie idea &at extravagance or defect spoils the beauty of a work, whilst a chastened 
sunplidty preserves it. 

But since virtue is more delicately exact and more important than any art 
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(just as aUo nature is), it will itself also have regard to this principle of the 
* mean ’ or relative fitness. 

The virtue of which I am now speaking, is not intellectual but moral virtue 
(the circumstances being different in regard to intellectual virtue), moral virtue 
being concerned with emotions and actions which are capable of being more 
numerous and stronger, or on the other hand, less, than what is fitting ; and 
hence what is ‘ due,’ ij\ what is ‘ equal,’ is also found therein. It is possible 
to be afraid or to be confident, to indulge in passion, to be roused to anger or to 
pity, and generally to have the sensations of pleasure or pain in excess or in de* 
feet, and in either issue, improperly. To experience these feelings invariably at 
the projicr time and in the proper manner, under proper circumstances and 
against proper persons and with proper motives . . . this is the moral ideal, and 
the true Best, and that in which virtue consists. 

The ca.se is similar in regard to the actions which are brought about under the 
influence of the passions ; therein, also, in exces.s and defect and ‘ the mean.’ 

Since, therefore, virtue is manifested in the Pi>here of feeling or of action, and 
in regard both to feelings and actions? the *meiin' is always called ‘rectitude,’ 
or • success,’ and is praised (public recognition and i)opular applause being 
both characteristic of moral merit), it is evident tliat virtue is neither excess nor 
defect, but a • mean state ’ having regard in every case to an ideal fitne«« or 
moderation between extremes. 


4. DIFFICULTIES IN THE ATTAINMENT OF ‘ THE MEAN.’ 

Vii'tue is, therefore, a ‘ moral fitness' — a state calculated at any 
rate to achieve an ideal fitness in the conduct of 
life. To fail, however, in this high standard is 
possible iu innumerable waj’s (since ‘ wrong ’ be- 
longs — as the Pj’tliagoreans expressed it in their 
mystical way — to the ‘ infinite,’ w'hich is not 
brought under the sphere of law; whereas ‘ right’ 
or ‘ the good ’ belongs to what is determinate and 
within the sphere of law). To succeed is, on the other hand, 
possible in one way only. Consequently wrong is easy, and right 
is difficult : it is easy to miss the mark and difficult to attain it. 

Here, then, is a new reason why excess and defect are charac- 
teristic of vice, while a true fitness is the characteristic of virtue ; 
as the poet says, 

Single the path of the good ; many the >vays of the bad.” 

Further, error or failure in our true puri>ose is multiform, so to speak. Many 
arc the ways in w hich it is possible for a man to go w rong. ’ The evil is infini^.’ 
os the Pythagoreans phi-ase it ; w’hcreas the good is a thing defined and 
Accordingly to act rightly is a simple, plain course, w'hich has but one single 
aspect. Hence also to err is easy — us easy as for an ai'cher to miss the mark, 
while to succeed is diificult, as difficult as for one to throw* at a precise point. 

^ It is eWdent, then, for this reason among others that excess and def^ are 
oharacteriHtics of vice (each of them being indeterminate), whereas * the mean ’ 
being defined and simple, is the characteristic of virtue ; as the poet says, 

“ Single the path’ of the good : many the of the bad.” 


This cODceptioD of 
virtue os a 'fault* 
less sytometry and 
fitness of life,’ sug- 
gests tbe extreme 
rarity and difficulty 
of its attainment. 
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6. B£SUM£ : COMTIiETE DEFINITION OP VIRTITB. 


Virtue is, therefore, ‘ a formal state of mind united with the 
assent of the will and based upon an ideal of what 
is best in actual life — an ideal set up by Right 
Reason, according as the ihoral sense of the good 
man would determine its application.’ This ideal 
or standard of right is ' a mean state ’ between 
two vices, one in the direction of excess, the otlier 
in the direction of defect : it is a mean state also 
from the fact that vices fall short or else go be- 
yond what is fitting both in feeling and conduct, whereas virtue 
has an instinct to find out .and the resolution to prefer ‘ the mean,* 
the true fitness of things. 

Hence it is that, regarded in its cause, — defined, that is, ac- 
cording to its essential nature. Virtue is ‘ a mean state ; ’ but in its 
effect and fi'om the point of view of what is best and most excellent 
it is an ‘ extreme.’ 


Theelements which 
enter into the con- 
ception of virtue 
era : (1) a formed 
state. (2) an assent 
of the will, (3) a 
moral ideal, (4) 
Itight 116.1000, (5) 
long experience. 


Virtoe is, therefore. ‘ a pomanent state of mind, fomed with the concurrence 
of the win and based upon an ideal of what is liest in actual life — an ideal fixed 
by Eeason according as the moral sense of the good man would detcnniiie its 
application.' This ideal is ‘ a mean state ' between two vices, one tending 
to excess and the other to defect : it goes beyond the one and fulls short of the 
other — since one of these faults goes l>cyond what is right nnd the other falls 
short of it. whereas vitiue seeks only what is fitting, ij\ ’ the mean,’ nnd makes 
that mean its choice. 

Conse<juently, if we were to seek the simjde essence of virtue, it is ‘ a mean 
state : ’ but if we regard its result nnd take the stand])oint of what is excellent, 
virtue is ‘ an extreme.’ 


Ill,— Certain exceptiona to which the criterion of ‘the mean’ does 

not apply. 

1. CEKTAIN ACTIONS ARE ABSOLUTELY RIGHT OK ABSOLUTELY 
WRONG, IRRESPteC’TIVELY OF CIRCUMSTANCES AND CONDITIONS. 

(a) Still it is not every action nor every feeling that admits of 
these delicate distinctions of proportion, fitness or 
harmony. There are feelings and actions the 
bare mention of which involves at once the idea 
of their wickedness. Rejoicing at evil, shameless- 
ness, envy, or, in outwaj-d action, adultery, theft, 
murder — these thiugs and such as these are re- 
probated from the fact of their being wicked, not 
in their states of excess or defect, hut in them- 
selves and inherently. In relation to such sins as these, it is 


Tbe conception of 
* the mean ’ as 
virtue, and of its 
deviation as the 
vices, applies only 
to things indiffe* 
rent : there are 
certain things in* 
berently wrong. 
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never possible to bo right, but one would certainly commit a 
crime on every occasion of their indulgence. 


(5) Nor does the rightness or wrongness of 
adultery depend upon the commission of the act 
with a particular person or in a particular man- 
ner, but without limitation or exception, to com- 
mit any such act as that is to commit a sin. 


such an act as 


No conBideration of 
ciicTimBiancea 
the 

ncsB of murder. 


(c) It is equally futile to claim ‘ a mean ’ or ‘ 
defect’ as qualifying injustice, or cowardice, or 
intemperance. On such a supposition there would 
be ‘ a mean of excess and defect ’ and ‘ an excess 
of excess ’ and ‘ a defeet of defect.’ But just as 
there is neither excess nor defect possible in self- 
restraint or courage, seeing that ‘ the mean state ’ 


an excess ’ or ‘ a 

The law of tho 
mean cannot cither 
be applied to things 
which are them- 
selves deviations 
from a mean. 


is in some sense an ideal limit or extreme ; so neither in these 
other cases is tliero ‘ a mean ’ nor an excess nor a defect, but in 
whatsoever way they nu»y be committed, sucb acts are absolutely 
sinful. lu a word, tliere is no mean of excess and defect, nor 


excess and defect of a mean. 


1. 8tiU it is riffht for us to understand further that it i«not erery action nor ercry 
fooling that admits of t>iH principle of ‘ tho mean ’ into which we have been 
making intjuiry : the ntandard of • fitnes-^ ’ is not miivcrsally applicable. There 
aro certain acts and certain emotion^ which, w hether they are found in excess or 
in defect or in some kind of mean, arc invariably sinful and evil — for example^ 
in the emotions, shanielessness and on^'y, or in actions, adultery, theft, murder. 
All such things arc not called evil from the fact of their going beyond a certain 
‘ mean ' point therein, nor from falling below such a point ; but tiey are inher- 
ently evil in themselves. Under no circumstances whatever can the idea of ‘ fit- 
ness’ be applied to any form of such sins; but under any and every form of their 
indulgence it is inevitable to commit a crime. In such cases one cannot deter- 
mine l)eforehand any limits within which such acts may be done, os may be done 
with tlio virtues generally. One cannot lay down nilcs for housebreakers, deter- 
mining in what manner they may stool, upon what ocutsiouB, what things or from 
what persons ; but irresiiectivo of all conditions, to do anything whatever of the 
kind is to commit a crime. 

In such cases os tliese, therefore, there is no ‘ mean ’ nor ‘ excess ’ nor • defect ’ 
any more than there are limits for the practice of justice or cowardice or sensuality. 
Some of these states ore excesses, and otliers defects of virtue ; and it would bo 
utterly absurd to seek for on • excess of excess,’ or for • a defect of defect,’ or ‘ a 
mean in excess and defect.' Just ns there is neither excess nor defect, nor a mean 
of a mean (I am speaking of moral virtue.) but virtue is, so to speak , ' the extreme 
of the mean ; ’ so neither can there bo a moan or an exce^ or a defect in states 
^ of excess and defect, but invariably, under whatever circumstances such acts aro 
committed, they are sinful and wrong. In a word, there is no mean of exoess and 
defect, nor excess and delect in a mean. 
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III.— CLASSIFICATION OF VIRTUES TO ILLUSTRATE THE 
LAW OF ‘THE MEAN.’ 


But the principles of virtue must not simply be stated in this 
general way : we must show their adaptation to 


We may now pro- 
ceed to Illustrate 
the law of the mean 
in its various appli- 
cations to specific 
virtues* 


the special circumstances of life. In ethical 
speculation general propositions are somewhat 
impalpable: there is greater reality in specific 
truths which illustrate specific duties. As the 
whole range of action lies within particular circum- 
stances, our principles ought to be consistent when applied to them. 

We will therefore take from our Catalogue of the virtues certain 
specimens of the special conditions of life, to show the application 
of our theory thereto. 


But we must not merely say in a general way that ‘ virtue is a mean state,' and 
that ‘ vice consists in extremes,’ but we must further explain in detail what pai'- 
ticulor virtue is a mean between what particular extremes. In discussions bear- 
ing upon conduct, while general pro))Ositions are more oomprehensiv’e. and are 
applicable to the laiger number of instance's, siiecific truths ore the more real and 
trustworthy, inasmuch as they fit on closely to actions for the very reason tliat 
actions always taka place under specific circumstances, and witli tlic exigencies of 
specific circumstances tnie principles of course harmonise. 

We will therefore take such cases a.s we require from the Diagram wMch I have 
unMded before you. As has been explained, vii tue lies midway between an excess 
and defect in every single phase of the moral life (excepting only such as are 
inherently vicious per w). 


i — Self-regarding Virtues, 

1. VIRTUES DISPLAYED IN CIKCUMSTANC'ES OF PLEASURE AND 

PAIN. 

(ff) In regard to the feelings of fear and of confidence, the proper 
attitude of mind is courage. Of the characters 

(a) Virtues and which deviate from the true limits (a) the man 
atoi^wof islin.*’ errs from incapacity to feel fear, has no dis- 
tinctive name (as is the cose with many other of 

our moral states), whereas (p) it he go beyond the line through 
excess of confidence he is called reckless. If, on the other hand, 
a man outstrip the due limits of fear, and fall short of a proper 
confidence, then he is called a coward. 

(i) In regard to pleasures and pains (not all, however, and per- 
haps pains less than pleasures), the perfect atti- 

(b) Virtues and tude is temperance, and the excess sensuality. As 
pmuit’^piiMiure! for falling short in self-gratification, such cases 

hardly occur: hence the class have not met with a 
distinctive name. However, they may be called ‘ insensate.’ 
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(1.) In reference to fear or confidence — these beinjf emotions of the sonl, the 
perfect frame of mind is Courage, while the extremes are cowardice as a defect, 
and recklessness as an excess. From the point of view of fear there is no special 
name for the excess, though there is from the point of view of confidence. (There 
are indeed many such phases of mind which have no special name.) Moreover, 
there is no special name for the excess of confidence, thongh there is a special idea 
—that of cowardice — drawn from the excess of fear. Hence, of the extremes the 
one derives its name from fear, the other from confidence. 

(2.) In reference to pleasures and pains, both the extremes and the mean states 
are for the most part without any distinctive name, especially in regard to paiiut. 
But in reference to such pleasures as are purely bodily there is a mean state, ‘ tem> 
peranoe,’ and an excess, ‘ dissoluteness.’ The defect has no special name, inas- 
much as there are few who entirely refrain themselves from every form of grati- 
fication : it may, however, be classed as ‘ maensatcnchs.’ 

2. VIRTUES DISPLAYED IK MONEY-MATTERS. 

a. In regard to the giving and receiving of money, the true dis- 
position of mind is liberality, the excess j)rodi- 
gality. the defect stinginess. These extremes go 
beyond the mark or fall short of it in inverse 
ratio to one another : the prodigal exceeds in giving, and falls 
short in receiving, while the stingy man exceeds in receiving, and 
fails in giving. [For the jiresent wc may be content with this 
simple enumeration, as we are only describing the virtues in out- 
line with a view to summarize them. By and by their definitions 
shall be settled with more scientific accuracy.] 

h. But there are other dispositions of mind which must be 
noted in reference to money. Magnificence is a 
virtuous attitude (and this character of magni- in ‘h® di«posi. 
ficcnco differs, it must be observed, from liberality, fenith. 
in tliat the one is concerned with vast wealth, the 
latter with only moderate wealth). On the otlier hand, failure in 
one direction is seen in want of taste and ostentation, and in 
another direction in meanness or pettine.ss (and these extremes 
again difier from the extremes of liberality : the point where they 
diverge shall be explained later on). 

{rt) In reference to the feeling which we experience in giving or receiving 
money, the true dif»i»oHition is liberality, while the perv^ereiona of the mean are 
proiUgality os an excess, and niggardliness as a defect. Yet in certain conditions 
the reverse is true, tlint prodigality is a defect, and niggardliness an excess. In 
tjn'ing money, prodigality is an excess, and illiberality a defect, whereas in rr- 
cnv\n^ money illiberality is an excess, and prodigality a defect. [For the present 
wo may be satisfied with this simple enumeration, as we are here only treating 
the subject in a cursory manner, and as it were in outline. By and by we shall 
have to describe these states with greater precision.] 

‘ (A) There is yet another form of tlie perfect state with corresponding extremes 
in reference to the giving and recei^’i^lg of money , and that is magnificence, differ- 
ing from libei*ality in that it lavishes vast sums, whei'eus liberality has only small 
sums to lavish. The excess of this virtue is want of taste and vulgarity, and its 
defect meanness. These extremes again differ from tlie extremes of li^rality : 
the points of difference shall be explained later on. 

H 
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3. VIRTUES DISPLAYED IN THE DESIRE I’OR ESTEEM. 

a. In regard to honour and disgrace, the virtuous state is high- 
mindedness, the excess being what is called ‘vain- 
L^In great mat- glory,’ and the defect, littleness of soul. 

h. I just now explained the relation of liberality 
to magnificence to be that the former has a more circumscribed 
sphere than the latter. There is a corresponding relation between 
high-mindedness which is concerned with great 
mtte^ honour, and another state which is concerned 

with ordinarj' honour. It is of course possible to 
strive after honour rightly and becomingly, as well as in a way 
that is either extravagant or insuflScient 

Now the man who is of excessive ambition is called ambitious, 
and the man who is wanting in ambition, unambitious ; while the 
man who holds the true balance between these extremes has no 
special name. Neitlier does language give name to the corres- 
ponding states of mind — save to that of the ambitious man, which 
is ambition. Hence it is that the two extreme characters dispute 
for the possession of the "round intervening between thcjn. There 
are indeed times when we call the moderate man ambitions, and 
times when we call him unambitious. There are times when we 
praise the ambitious man, and times when we praise the unam- 
bitious man. The cause and ground of these variations of opinion 
shall be explained later on. 

We must now proceed to enumerate the remaining virtues, follow- 
ing the plan wliich has hitherto guided us. 

(а) In regard to the emotions involvetl in honour and dieihonour, the ^lerfect 

state is magnanimity, the excess * vain-gloiy.’ as it is called, and the little- 

ness of soul. 

(б) Corresponding to the differences which we said existed in the disjjositionH 
that relate to money. lil>erality and magnificence, the former being concerned with 
small sums, the latter with great sums, there is similarly in regard to honour a cer- 
tain disposition which differs from high-mindeUnes.s in being conccnied with small 
interests, while high-mindedness is concerned witli great interests. 

Xow it is possible for a man to strive after honour as is fitting, or to a degree 
beyond what is right, or even less than is fitting. The man who is extravagant in 
his desires is an ambitious man, and his mental state ambitiousnesK. man W'ho 
lacks a proper ambition is an unambitious man (but liis mental state has no dis- 
tinctive name). The perfect attitude in such matters is also nameless, but it differs 
from magnanimity upon the point which has been mentioned. 

Inasmuch as the virtuous character (x.f'. the man who holds the true mean) has 
no special name of his own, he is called after the extremes, since he partakes of 
the character of both : at one time we call him ambitious, at anoth^ time un- 
ambitious, and at one rime we praise the ambitious man, at another the unam- 
birions man. The grounds upon which we do so will be explapred in tlie 
sequel. 

Let us now proceed to enumerate the states of mind which still remAirr, seeking 
in each case for * the mean * and for the extremes. 
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ii. — Virtues shown in relation to others. 

1. VIBTTTES DISPLAYED DNDER PEOVOCATION. 

In refurencGj again, to anger there is excess and defect and a 
true ‘ moan.’ These three states have scarcely 
any recognized names; but if we call the ideal 
character ‘ the good-tempered man,’ we must 
name the corresponding disposition '• good temper.’ Of the ex- 
tremes, the man who is excessive in his anger may be classed as a 
‘ passionate man,’ and his vice as ‘ passionateness,’ while the man 
who is deficient in a proper feeling of anger is a kind of impassive 
person, and liis mental state impassivity 

In tlie nittttei of angor tlu, mean ntate m good temper, the ideal character 
being called the good-teiupcied man The two extremes have no Kpccial name, 
thougn the exceni ni.i^ be name<l pa«iHionatcnc'*.‘4, and the man who sho'ws the 
oxcG'id the paMsiunate man ami dclicicucy of anger may lie called impassivity, 
and the man \\ho aliou-< it. the imi>a>«'<ivc man. 

2. VIUTn s mSPLAYED IN SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 

There are three other virtuous dispositions which have a kind of 
resemblance to one anothei , though with charac- 
teristic ditfcronces of their own. Their sphere is , prtu™ of 

, , 1 1 1 1 1 i. roluvI hte tkiicnd 

social intercourse in word and deed between man uixm tbe momw 

and man. tshown and the cir 

The point upon which they differ is that while funn ^heiT silire* 
the one is concerned with tlie truth involved m 
social relations, the others aie concerned with what is pleasant in 
the same connection cither (a) in relaxation, or (/3) in the various 
circumstances of daily life. 

We must therefore consider the case of those dispositions, that 
we may tlie better understand that in all cases a true moderation 
IS jiraisoworthy, while tlio extremes are neitlier right nor praise- 
w oi’thy, but reprehensible. 

Of these relations the greater number have no special name of 
their own. Still we must endeavour (as we have already done in 
the case of others) to give them a name for ourselves, as well for the 
sake of perspicuity as to ensure our beiug lutelligeutly followed. 

- a. In respect, then, of truth, the perfect man is the truthful 
man ; and the perfect state of mind is truthfulness, as it may be 
called. On the other hand, assertion that errs on the side of 
exaggeration is boastfulness, and tlie corresponding character is 
the lioastful man ; while assertion that errs on the side of sup- 

n i 
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pressioa is reserve, and the corresponding character is the re- 
served man. 

h. In respect of what is agreeable : 

(a) In relaxation, the perfect man is the polite man, and the 
corresponding frame of mind is politeness, while excessive 
pleasantry is buffoonery, and the man who indulges in it the 
buffoon. Defect of politeness, again, is boorisliness, and the 
corresponding character the boor. 

O) Ih the circumstances of daily life, the man who is agree- 
able as is right and proper is a friend, and his attitude is that of 
friendship. On the contrary, when a man goes into excess of 
pleasantness, if for no selfish motive, he is a courtier; but if for 
purposes of his own, then he is a sycophant. Again, the man who 
is defective in courtesy, and in every way disagreeable, is a kind 
of churl and cross-grained fellow. 

There are further three othei ‘mean states vliich to a ccitaiu extent enter 
into one another, thougrh they piC'^nt nl-'O chnracton'^tic difference** In the 
actions we perform, and in the words wc utter in our mfcercouive vnth our fellow 
men, part of what we say and do is said and done for the cake of amasement, 
part foi the sake of that gfcneral gratification which w e Imd m life. 

Hence there are of necessity three ‘mean states m le-^pect then to In what 
is said or done with a view to tmth the mean state h truthfulnoMu . and m 
reference to pleasure, the state which has refciencc to rt luxation or amuneiuetit 
is politeness, and that which is concerned with pleasantnc*'* ^cnciall} is friciid- 
liness 

These three rtates all cntei into one anothei because they are all concerned 
with intercourse in. word and deed but they arc different the one fiom the othei 
because the relations w’lth which they are concenicd arc different. Tlieir 
extremes have no siiecial name, but we must find toims for tlicm for the sake of 
perspicuity, and in order that our readers may readily follow the course of the 
argument 

1. Let the extremes of truth, then be named as folltiws — assertion tending 
towards exaggeration, iKKistfulncs** and the corresponding character, the boastful 
man, while if the assertion temb, towards Kuppres«ion, it is rewrvation. and 
the corresponding character, the reservcsl man 

2. In regard to politeness the excess is buffooncr3% and the man who shows 
the excess the buffoon, while the state w'hich lulls short ol jxilitcness ih 
boorishness, and the man who hoe such a deficiency, a boor. 

3 In regard to friendship, the man who is excessive therein, and tliat with no 
selfish aim, may be called the courtier; but if his motive be his owm profit or 
^vantage, t^cn he Ls a flatterer If. again, he falls slioit of friendliness, and is 
in every respect ungracious, then he is a man who is quarrelsome and cioss> 
grained. 


iit^Certain praiseworthy states of the Ifioral nature. 

1. MENTAL PHASES CONCERNED WITH SHAME. 

There are also states of moral perfection in regard fo the 
feelings, and the circumstances connected therewith : self-respect, 
for instance, is not a virtue, yet the man who shows it is praised. 
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Indeed, on all occasions where shame may be evoked, one man 
IS said to be free from all fault, while another 
man is said to carry the emotion too far (like the 
dumfounded man who feels shame at everything). 

On the other hand, the man who is defective m 
sense of shame, or even absolutely void of it, is 
called a shameless person. The perfect character 
is that of the modest man who has a true self-respect. 

2. LlIOTIOlyS EXPElilES'CEIl AT THE FOETUNFS OF OTHERS. 

Again, an honest feeling of indignation is a proper mean between 
envy and spitefulness. The pleasure or pain 
arising fiom the fortunes of our neighbours form Or, again, the feel 
the province in whicli their feelings are e\crciscd of 

The honest feeling of indignation is the grief felt others 
wlien men succeed in their schemes undeservedly. 

The emious man, going bejond these proper limits, is pained at 
every success of every one , and, lastly, the spiteful man is so far 
from feeling pain at the success of the w icked that he positively 
Kjoices therein. 

But there will be .i proper opportuiiitj for discussing these 
Mitues clsewheie. Similaih in regard to Ju-tice, as the term is 
not applied absolutely, I shall subsequently discu'ss its various 
senses, and in evpUining its various forms show in what sense 
they are ‘ perfect states,’ and 1 shall treat of the intellectual 
virtues 111 the same wa} . 

But not onl} in the emotioii> them**tlve« but m tJie circumstances which 
attend the emotions there urc mean states oi perfect conditions, as is evident 
111 the ca.se of h]iaine sSbamc la not itself a virtue since it is not a mean state 
of an tiuotion but a mean state in regard to the conditions w hich attend an 
emotion still it is one of tho»r tilings which arc praised The modest TnAn is 
of course praised in botli direction^ he has both excess and defect Shame 
itself M thus a mean state The man w ho is excessive in his sexi‘^ of shame, is 
called the dumfounded man and the man who is defects o m shame, or 
absolutely feels no shame at all is called shamelo'^, while he who preserves 
the mean is called * modest 

Theio IS also a mean state in regard to pam — when one is pained on occasion 
of others faring pro'^pcrously contrary to their deserts and this pain is called 
* righteous indignation ’ In regard thereto there is excess and defect in both 
directions The evochs is w hen a man is pained at every form of good fortune 
befalling others The man who shows such a feeling is enTions, and his state of 
mind IS envy The defect i& w hen a man is so fai from feeling pam that he 
positively rejoices when men fare badly contrary to their deserts. Such a 
character is called malevolent, and his state of mind malevolence. The ideal 
state of mind is honest indignation, and the man who shows it, is called a man 
of honest indignation. 

But of this perfect state and its extromes we shall have to speak w^ih greater 
precision by-and-by 


There arc certain 
conditions of the 
moral nature which 
are scmi - virtues, 
r g shame (as re 
garils self) 
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In reference also to Jnstioe, since it is twofold and requires a somewhat 
lengidiened treatment, it would be inconvenient to treat of it here. In a later 
book we diall discriminate its several varieties, and determine in what sense they 
are mean states, and what are their extremes. We shall have to treat of the 
intellectual virtues also in the same way. 


IV.— BRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR DETERMINING 
THE MEAN. 

i, — Comparison of the extremes and their opposition to the mean. 

THE EXTKEMES AND THE MEAN ARE ALL OPPOSED TO ONE 
' ANOTHER. 

Now as there .arc ‘three states of mind in reference to each 
virtue, two of them heimr fanlfv in the way cither 
of excess or defect, and one a perfect state or 
‘ virtue,’ they arc severally opposed to one ano- 
ther. The extremes are opposed both to the 
mean and to one another, and the mean is op- 
posed to hoth the extremes. 

*\Ve will BOW go on to siKiak of the opjiosition of the extremes towards one 
another, and toward?* tlm 

Since of the»e three di!*iio«itions of mind which have a moral character, one 
is a ‘virtue’ (which is the perfect statf). and two are vices (of wliich one goes 
beyond due bounds, and the other falla short thereof), in all of thcKc Staten 
there ie a kind of mutual opposition : the extremes are in u state of opi>osition 
to one another, and the ‘ mean ’ to each of the extremes. 


Thcvarioiis degrees 
of contrast M’hich 
the Law of the 
mean gives to con- 
duct. 


1. THE SENSE IN WHICH THE ‘ MEAN ’ IS OPPOSED TO THE 
EXTREMES. 

This opposition is on this wise : just as ‘a half’ is in ex('e.‘i8 
compared with a smaller portion, .and in defect 
compared wdth a greater portion, so too the ‘ mean 
states ’ arc in excess compared with their defects, 
but themselves defective compared with their ex- 
cesses, in the sphere alike of emotion and of con- 
duct. For instance, the brave man compared 
with the coward seems to he reckless, and in con- 
trast with the reckless man he seems to be a coward. In the same 
way the temperate man is thought a sensualist iii comparison with 
the ascetic, and an ascetic w'hen contrasted with the sensualist. 
Again, the liberal man is a prodigal regarded by the standard of 
the illiberal man, and illiberal from the standard of the prodigal. 

Hence it is that the ‘ extreme men ’ try to foist, each of them, 
the character of the moderate man away from their own extreme, 


Virtue is oppose^l 
to both of the ex- 
tremes, and from 
the standpoint of 
one extreme is 
called by the name 
of the other. 
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{and from itn true place), upon the other extreme : the brave man 
is called by the reckless man a coward and by the coward a reck- 
less man ; and there is a similar recrimination through the whole 
field of the virtues. 

Just as the ‘ equal ’ is opposed as well to the gieater as to the less (being less 
than the greater and more than the Icuh). exactly so the mean states are excesses 
compared with the defects, and defects compared with the excesses. This truth 
applies equally to the emotions as to the conduct of men. For instance, in the 
emotions the mean state is courage, and in conduct a behaviour corresponding 
thereto. Alike from his disposition oh from hia conduct the brave man is thov^ht 
to lie reckk'sa in comparison with the coward, and a coward compared with the 
reckless man. Similarly the temperate man is dissolute compared with the ascetic, 
and ascetic compared with the dissolute man ; and the liberal man is a prodigal 
compai-cd with the illiberal man. and illilieral compared writh the prodigal. 

The fact is that each of the extremes calls ‘ the mean ' man by the name of 
the other extreme. Tiie reckless man calls the brave man a coward, and the 
cnwanl calls him reckless. This truth might be iUuptrated by the whole list of 
the virtues. 

2. THK KXTRKMl^S ARE MORE OPPOSED TO ONE ANOTHER THAN 
TO THE MEAN. 

But although these states are all opposed to one another, as we 
have shown, tliere is a greater contrariety between 
the extremes and one another than between either 
of the extremes and the mc-m : — they arc wider 
apart from one another than from the mean, just 
as the greater is farther apart from the less, and 
the less from the greater, than either of them 
from the equal. 

Moreover, there is a kind of correspondence observable between 
certain extremes aud the mean ; for example, between boldness 
and courage, or between prodigality and liberality. On the other 
hand, there is the widest possible dissimilarity between the ex- 
tremes and one another. 

Tliosc states w'hich are the most distant from one another men 
define as ‘ contraries,’ so that the more distant states are from one 
another, they are proportionately the more ‘ contrary ’ to one 
another. 

But although the extremes ore all of Uiem ojqxised to oue another and to the 
mean, the contrariety is greatest between themselves, being, as they are, more 
remote from one another than from the mean (just as ‘ the great’ and ‘the 
small” are more opposed to one another than to the mean, i.r. the ‘equal’). In 
^ each of the extremes, again, there is a kind of correspondence towards the mean, 
as for instance between dormg and courage, between prodigality and liberality. 
But there is no kind of correspondence in the extremes towards one another, bat 
they differ from one another to the very utmost. 

^ose states which are most distant from one another men define as ‘ oon> 
traries ; ’ and hence the more distant states are fixim one another, the more con- 
trary ore they to one another. 


The two extremes 
are tbc ojqxisitea of 
one another, but 
there is a certain 
affinity between 
either of them and 
the mean. 
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3. VIRTUE IS MORE OPPOSED TO ONE EXTREME THAN TO 
ANOTHER. 

Moreover, there are cases where the defect is the more opposed 

to the mean, and other cases where the excess 

One of tlio extremes is SO opposcd. For example the vice most 

18 less dis^t from opposed to couragc is not recklessness as tlio 
the mean thfui the o i-.,.. 

other, excess ot courage, but cowardice its delect ; and, 

contrariwise, in the case of temperance, it is not 
the defect, Le. impassivity, but its excess, sensualism, which is 
most opposed thereto. 

This variety arises from two causes, one being the very nature 
of tlie case. Seeing that one extreme is nearer 

(o) from ■. and more akin to the mean, we do not rank this 
gi-eater afhiuty be- . ’ 

tween the mean extreme, but its contrary, as being most opposed 

and that particular mean. For example, since daring is 

thought to resemble courage more nearly and to 
be more akin to it, whilst cowardice is widely different, we oppose 
cowardice rather than daring, to courage: — things more remote 
from the mean being more ojiposed to it. 

That, then, is one reason, ari.'ing from the very necessity of the 
case. There is yet another arising from our own 
tendencies. As we have in our own nature, in 
some form or other, a certain predisposition or 
tendency towards certain objects, these objects 
are evidently more oiiposed to the mean than 
others are. \Vc are, for example, naturally prouc 
to self-indulgence rather than to sell-denial ; and fur that reason 
are more easily led on to sensualism than to a seemly moderation. 
We call objects, therefore, more opiiosed to the mean, when our 
own bias more readily inclines us to tbcm ; and bence sensualism, 
as an excess, is more opposed to temperance than asceticism is. 

The extremes are more at variance with one another Uian with tlie mean, but 
there is no nnifonnity in the way in which the extremes are severally opposed 
to the mean. In some cases the defect is more opposed to the mean than is the- 
excess ; in other cases the excess is more opposed thereto than is the defect. The 
mean states incline rather to some one of the extremes than to the other, and 
have a greater resemblance at one time to the defect, at another time to the 
excess. For example, courage has a nearer resemblance to daring than to 
cowardice ; and for this reason is more opposed to cowardice than to daring. On 
the other band temperance more nearly resembles asceticism than sensoalism ; 
and for that reason is more opposed to sensualism than to asceticism. 

But not only is the affinity of the mean towards one of the extremes the cause 
of its unlikencss to the other extreme ; but the same result arises from our own 
nature. Since the conflict arises in the mind of the virtuous man against the 
two extremes in his pursuit of the true mean, that cxti'eme against which the 


(fl) from our own 
susceptihilities 
which make us in- 
cline to one ex- 
treme rather tlian 
the other. 
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conflict is fiercest, is the extreme most opposed to the mean. But the stmg:g:Ie 
is sharpest against the extreme to which we are more naturally inclined, and 
towards which we are the more easily impelled. Hence the extreme towards 
which we are more easily impelled is that which is most opposed to the mean. 
In the extremes of temperance, e.g., we are more readily moved to sensualism than 
to asceticism ; sinoe we ore more naturally disposed to self-indulgence than to 
the reverse. Hence the struggle is greatest against sensualism, and sensualism is 
more opposed to temperance tlion asceticism is. The analogy applies equally to 
the other virtues. 


4. BECAI'ITULATIOJI. 

[Sufficient has now been said to prove (1 ) that moral virtue is 

* a mean state,’ (2) in what sense the metaphor of ‘ a mean ’ must 
be understood, (3) that the mean is an ideal point between two 
vices, the one tending to excess, the other to defect, and (4) that 
this ‘ mean state ’ is of such a nature as to be capable of attaining 
what is ideally ‘ fitting’ and perfect, both in the regulation of the 
feelings and in outward conduct] 

[Sufficient has now been said to prove th.at moral virtue is a ‘ mean state ’ 
between two vices, one tending to excess and the other to defect, inasmuch as 
virtue alwaj's seeks to attain • the mean ' (or a due proportion) both in the 
emotions and the conduct.] 

ii. — l?raotical suggestions for the attainment of the mean. 

1. HOW SOME OF THE DIFFICVLTIES OF PRACTICAL ETHICS MAY 
BE SOLVED. 

Hence it is a serious matter indeed for a man to be virtuous ; 
for it is a serious matter to attain a perfect fitness 
in every instance — just as to find the centre of a 
circle is not in everyone’s power, but only in the 
professor’s. To apply this truth : it is easy enougli 
to be roused to anger, and any one may be so, or, 
again, to give money and to incur ex 2 >en 8 es, hut it is not everyone 
who has the tact and skill (nor is it easy of attainment) to mark 
the proper persons and the proper time, tlie proper objects and 
the {iroper manner. Therefore it is that excellence is as rare as it 
is laudable and noble. 

But the following suggestions may bo useful : — 

a. The man whose aim it is to revise a perfect life ought above 
all things to withdraw himself from the fiwst 

* extreme, according to the warning which Calypso 
gives : 

“ Out of this range of spray and swell keep back thy bark." 

One of the extremes is of course more sinful than the other. 
Since, therefore, it is a difficult thing to hit the mark of life with 


The vast difficulty 
of realiziog the 
ideal of a perfect 
6tnc8s. 
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nnerring skill, we ought, as the second best course, as men say, 
to avoid the worst of evils, and that will best be attained by the 
course which I am now suggesting. 

b. It behoves us also to have regard to the faults to which we 

are ourselves most prone. Some of us are born 
ft Avoid your be- tendencies in one direction, some with ten- 

sotting sin, . « 11^1 \ • • • 

dencies in another. \\ hat our besetting sm is, 
will be known from the pleasure and pain which arises throughout 
our lives. Our duty is to force ourselves away from temptation. 
By drawing ourselves far from the reach and chance of sinning, 
we shall arrive at last at a jierfect state : — just as by straining 
back bent pieces of wood, men make them straight. 

c. But in every case the temptation against which we have 

most of all to be on our guard, is the pleasurable 
of pi^ure pleasure: wc are not impartial judges that 

we should form decisions upon it. The feelings 
which the old Greek counsellors had in regard to Helen, ought to 
be the feelings which should animate us in regard to pleasure; 
and on all occasions we should quote their verdict. If we dismiss 
the fascinations of pleasure as they dismissed Helen, we sliall be 
less likely to sin. 

If only we act in tlio spirit of these rules, we shall best of all be 
able, looking at life as a whole, to attain to a true perfection, the 
ideal ‘ fitness ’ of tilings. 

But to know how to attain this ‘mean' or ‘perfect fitnens ' and to become 
good, is an arduous ta.sk. Indeed on all occnt-ion-i it is a difficult matter to 
discover ‘ the mean : ’ precisely as it is not everyone, but only the man who is 
skilled in j^eometry, who is able to find the centre of a circle. Tlio saine dilKculby 
is found both in the emotional and in the active life of men. To Vie roused to 
anger, for instance, is an ea,«iy matter, or to (five money or to spend it ; but to do 
80 in a proper manner, at a projier time. uj»on ileserving persons, in a fitting 
amount, and wdth a right motive (conditions which constitute the ‘ moan.' and 
involve eomething as excellent oe it is rare, and praiseworthy ami noble) — that, I 
say, is not easy nor within the compass of anyone who siinjily wills. 

The following rales will, however, serve as a guidance : — 

CL. The man who is anxious to become goocl, and who is in search of a perfect 
< fitness' of action, ought in the first place to avoid by ail poHsible means that 
exteeme which is most opposed to the mean. that one of tlie evils which lie 
on either side of the mean, to wliich ho is himself more pj:>ecially prone to yield, 
following the advice which Calypso gave : 

** Out of tliifl range of spray and swell keep back thy bark.” 

Of course we sin, into whichever of the extremes wc fall ; but our sinfulness is 
not to the same extent. There is a greater sin in that extreme which is the more 
opposed to the mean than in that which is less opposed. 

Since, therefore, it is difiicult to attain the mark with perfect exactness, it 
b^oves us, aa the next best course as men say, to make choice of the least of 
evils. This result may be attained if we bold such an attitude of mind towards 
the* extremes, as I have defined. 
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}), But we must not only conFdder that extreme to which we are all prone as 
men, but we mupt also inquire individually what that extreme is to which we are 
ourselves personally prone. Rome of us are naturally inclined to one thing, others 
to another. We may understand the points of our own special weakness if we 
exainino what it is in which we take pleasure, and what it is in which we feel 
pain. If we have found out what is the nature of that extreme to which we are 
ourselves inclined, we can then draw ourselves away from it, with all seriousness, 
in nn opposite direction. By striving wimestly to avoid the extreme, we may 
arrive at the true mean ; just os men do who are intent upon straightening 
crooked pieces of wood, \.v. they strain them in an opposite direction. 

But more than all other emotions, that of pleasure and of the pleasurable is 
difficult to master ; and there is consequently need of the utmost scmpulousness, 
and it is our duty by eveiy means to guard ourselves against sfdf -deceit when we 
wish to distinguish an evil pleasure from an honest one. It is difficult indeed to 
be on impartial judge of such matters. The feeling which we ought to have in 
regard to pleasure is precisely that which the Trojan counsellors experienced in 
regard to Helen, calling her beautiful and marvelling at her loveliness, but for all 
that passing a decree to st'nd her l>ack. fair as she was, to her countrymen. If 
wc detach ourselves from the charms of pleasure in the spirit in which the old 
counsellors dismissed Helen, we shall be less likely to fall into temptation. 

Such is the plan or principle of life through which (to speak in a general way 
and in outline) we shall be best able to attain to a tnie ‘ fitness ' and moral 
perfection. 


2 . THE srHEHE AND IMronTAKCE OF A ‘MORAL SENSE.’ 

But, it is snrel}' difficult to attain to perfection, particularly in 
])ractical details. It is no easy task, for instance, 
to distinguish the exact limitations under which Rut nile« cannot 
it is riglit to be nti<rrv — the true manner, the unlinpate the m- 
proper persons, the precise terms, and tlie exact of circumstances, 
length of time. Sometimes wc praise those wdio 
are deficient in anger, and call them ‘ mild ; ’ while at other times 
wc call those who display fierce anger, ‘ manly.' 

Still, tlie man who deviates only slightly from what is excellent, 
is not blamed either more or less : it is when he diverges widely 
from such an ideal tliat he is censured, since in that case his sin 
is notorious and open. But it is not easy to draw the lines of 
censure : it is not easy to frame a definition to embrace every 
consideration of e.xtent and degree. The same difficulty applies to 
nil matters that fall within the cognisance of the senses and of 
practical experience. In morals certainly such 
questions depend upon the circumstances of the The ‘Moral Sense’ 
moment, and their solution rests with the J/orfft 'i«*«™me 

Senso of tlie agent. practical life. 

Thus much, at any rate, is clear — that an 
equable, proportionate and righteous frame of mind is in all 
circumstances that which will gain men’s praise ; and that such a 
disposition is bound to incline sometimes towards one extreme, 
and sometimes towards another. It is by cultivating such a dis- 
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position that we are most likely to attain to a true proportion, 
and a perfect harmony of life. 

Yet, notwithstanding, it is difficult to attain to this ideal, especially in actual 
detail. The decision upon specific points of conduct is not a defined one. but 
varies with the variation of circumstances, since neither can circumstances be 
defined. Take for example the being roused to anger : it is not easy to define 
*with whom one ought to be angty. or in what manner one should show it, or for 
what time continue it. We have to judge for ourselves from the natuio of the 
provocation and the attendant circumstances ; and we pronounce now in one 
way now in another. At one time we praise those who fall short in anger and 
call them gentle : at another time we praise those who are excessive in their 
anger and call them manly. 

SUll the man who deviates but a little from the perfect state is not blamed, 
since he is thought to fall neither into excc^ nor defect. He is ouly blamed 
when he falls away from the perfect standanl to such an extent as to attract 
notice. But as for settling the point how far anii to w hat extent vee must deviate 
from the mean in order to be blameworthy — ^that is a matter w'hich it is not 
possible to define in one comprehensive theory, nor indeed is generalization 
possible in any case which is fecund only in special connections and is os shifting 
as circumstance. Judgment upon such cases must have regard to their special 
limitations, and must depend upon the moral sense and the view which the moral 
sense takes of the whole surroundings generally. 

It is clear, therefore, that under all circumstances that habit of mind which 
preserves a middle course between vicious extremes is the praiseworthy one ; and 
that, having regard to the tendencies of our owti characters, it is right at some 
times to incline to excess and at other times to defect — r.r. to that particular 
‘ extreme ' which is nearest akin to the mean. In this w*ay wc shall most easily 
attain to the moral mean and our own true perfection. 



TEANSLATION 


TART I— ANALYSIS OF MORAL ACTION. 

I.— CONCERNING MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

Seeing, then, that tlie province in which virtue is displayed is 
emotion and action, and that when emotion is 
freely entertained and action willingly done, praise 
or blame is accorded, whereas on the other hand 
when feelings arise and actions arc done in despite 
of ourselves, they are matters of forgiveness, and 
at times even of compassion, it is surely incum- 
bent upon us that in investigating t!ie nature of 
virtue we should discriminate between what is 
^ voluntary ’ and what is ‘ involuntary.’ Such a 
distinction will farther Imj useful to those who frame laws and 
fix the scale of rewards and pumshments. 

Now actions arc admitted to be involuntary 
when done either under con.straiut or through 
ignorance. 


EcaiiODS for treatr- 
ing of moral rc- 
spoTmibility in 
Ktbicft 1 — 

1. Praise and 
}>]atne, jiardou and 
pity depend upon 
it 

2. Law. givers 
necessarily take 
account of it 


Now since the province in which virtue is displayed is emotion and jiction. and 
since virtue consists in * gootl actions willingly done,’ and Ydce consists in t^ril 
actions willingly done, and the element of ‘ willingness ’ or ’ unwilliagneae ’ is 
involved in the very definition of virtue and vice, it is consequently necessary 
that in speaking upon virtue and vice, we should understand t^e nature of the 
voluntary and of the involuntaiy ; — it is in fact by their willingness or un willing- 
ness that we test the worth of actions. Some actions wo call praiseworthy, others 
pardonable, others worthy of censure, A^Tien good actions are willingly perfonnedi 
we praise them : when evil actions are willingly performed we blame them : when 
evil action.s are unwillingly oamniifcted, wc do not blame them but think them 
worthy of forgiveness, and when such evil deeds are done not only unwillingly 
but to the injury of those who do them, we consider that they m’C worthy of our 
compassion. 

Wherefore, as our inquiry relates to what is either praiseworthy or deserving of 
censure, it is necessary for us to know the nature of the voluntary said of the 
involuntary. Such a knowledge will be of servioe also to those who ^ve to frame 
laws : from a consideration of these distinctions they will know whom it is right 
to punish, whom, to honour, and who are entitled to claim our fo^veness or 
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compassion : — and timt aasuredl; is the main point in the art of practical states- 
manshi p. We will aooording-ly draw ont the difference between what is voluntary 
and what is involuntary. 

Well then, it may be token as granted that ‘ the involuntary ' is what is done 
either under constraint or through ignorance. 


1. — Actions done under constraint. 

(a) DEFINITION OF ‘ POSITIVE CONSTKAINT.’ 


An act is ‘ under constraint ’ or ‘ compulsory ’ when the cause 
of it is external to the agent and is of such a 
nature that the agent contributes in no sense to 
bring it about, either as an active instrument or 
as a passive subject; for example, if a gale should 
drive him to a certain place, or if ho were to be 
carried away by others who had physical control 
over him. 


Positive constmint 
implies : — 

1. A force operat- 
ing from vithont, 
*2. A force suffi- 
cient to move the 
subject. 

3. A force acting 
independently and 
vithoul any coope- 
ration of the sub- 
ject. 


An act ij< ‘under conKtraint' or * compulsorj' ' when the 
cauHC of it does not reside in the agent but i« external to 
him, and when the affont contributes no single element to 
bring it about, either as an active inKtrument or as a }>iv»sive sn\)ject. An examplo 
of such constraint would be a cast* wlierc a person is driven by a pale and brought 
from place to place, or where a man is moved alwnt by (>thers who have control 
over him imd are strong enough to move him against his own will. 

An act ‘ voluntary' or • free' when it is the exact opposite of this — when, 
that is, the cause of it rests entirely with the agent. 


(b) ‘ POSITIVE CONSTIIAINT ’ DISTINGUISIIKD EKOM ‘ MOUAE 
CONSTKAINT.’ 

Actions, however, which arc done under ap 2 )reherision of evils 
greater than thcm.selve.s, or in order to gain some 
honourable end (as, for instance, if a tyrant en- 
joined the commission of some foul deed when he 
liad our parents and cliildren under his power, 
and in the event of our comiiliance they would 
be saved, and in the other alternative they would 
be put to death) — such cases, I say, raise an issue of dispute 
whether they are voluntary or involuntary. 

Somewhat similar in character is the question which arises in 
reference to throwing cargo overboard in storms at sea. Apart 
from special conditions, no one throws his cargo overboard of his 
own free will ; yet for the safety of himself and of his crew any 
one would do so who was in bis senses. 

niere are, however, certain actione which ai*c neither involuntary in the perfect 
wnse of the term nor 3'ct voluntary, but ir a kind of intenuodiate position. Of 


Moral constraint 
imjdiea stress of 
adverse circum- 
stances which ne- 
cessitate a * choice 
of evils/ 
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this character are actionB done under apprehension of evils worse than theDUdves, 
or in order to gain some honourable end. An instance of this kind would be a 
cone where a tyrant enjoined some foul deed when he had power betii over the 
agent himself and his parents and children, and was able to save them all— 
the Victim and his friends, in the event of compliance, or to put them all to death 
in the event of refusal. Such an instmice raises a question whether an act done 
under such pressure would l^e voluntary or involuntaiy. 

Another instance of the kind would be the measures taken by sailors in storms 
at sea, wheQ they throw overboard their catgoes. One could not call such a 
course ‘ voluntary ’ in the perfect sense of the term ; nor yet. again, involuntwy ; 
but both one and the other under different aspects. In such a case, the cause 
the storm) is external and yet the action depends also on the agents : they 
judge for themselves and form theii* own resolutions, and take the course they do 
with a view to the safety of themselves and of their fellow-voyagers .... at 
least if they are in their right senses. 


(c) CASES OF MOnAT, CONSTRAINT (OU ‘ MIXED ACTIONS ’) MUST BE 
RECAUDED AS VOLUNTARY. 


Actions of this character are at any rate complex or ‘ mixed,’ 
though they resemhle ‘ voluntary ’ more nearly 
than ‘ involuntary ’ acitions. At the moment p[^t*caJJy'”vo)iu7 
when they arc done, tliey arc consciously adopted ; tary for » reasons : 
and in such ca.sos wliere there is moral complica- 
tion and a variety of possible ‘ends,’ the end ‘cuU’ ]>os8ibic, 
adopted must have due regard to the exigences and a man has free 
of the particular crisis. Consequently the terms It Tgiwn 
‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ must be predicated 
(not of the act per sc but) with due regard to the conditions under 
which a man is called upon to act at a particular moment. 

In such cases, I say, a man acts willingly, because in fact the 
spring wliich sets in motion his physical organism 


i.s under his own control ; and where this primary 
power rests with a man’s own self, with him it 
rests also to aet or to forbear. Actions of this 


2. He has the free 
use of bis limbs to 
act in one ’S’ay or 
another. 


kind, tlierefore, are voluntary — though regarded 
independently of their surroundings they are surely involuntary; 
no one, that is, would make choice of an act of great sacrifice for 
its own sake. 


Furthermore, there arc occasions when men ore actually praised 
on the score of yielding to circumstances ; when, 
for instance, they undergo some shamefid or He is praised or 
paiiitiu late as the price ot great and glorious duct;— which im- 
euds. On the other hand, they are blamed for p>'«« i>m freedom 
submitting to evil treatment if the ‘end ’.to be other- 

gained be inadequate : to brook foul disgrace for 
an end that is not noble or that is trifling, indicates a worthless 
character. 
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Conaeqaenily actions of this character are ^ mixed' (or complex) and have in 
them an element both of volTmtaxiness and of involuntt^ness, though they appear 
to have a larger element of voluntariness than of the opposite. At the crisis of 
a storm, for instance, such sacrifices as of the cargo, are willingly made ; and if 
one regard the * end ’ in the light of that crisis, it is a good and desirable one. 
In fact the end of every single action must have relation to the circumstances of 
that action, and from the nature of those circumstances the end selected becomes 
either good or bad. Consequently, what is voluntary or involuntary must in the 
same way be considered in the light of the circumstances under which the action 
is done. In view of the circumstances of the storm the sailor acts freely in what 
he does ; though if the circumstances were different, and there were a calm, he 
would never, of his own consent, sacrifice his caigo. 

He acts voluntarily, I say, in such a case, because his physical organism — his 
hands and his feet, are not moved from without by an alien cause, but by a cause 
which resides in the agent himself. But whatever a man docs impelled thereto 
by his ovTi self, he has it in his own power to do or to leave uudone ; and acts of 
this kind are called voluntary, 

Such an act, therefore, is in itself voluntary — taken in connection that is, with 
the circumstances which attend it ; but viewed absolutely and apart from these 
any additional considerations it is involuntary, since no one would elect to act in 
such a manner, except under exceptional ciicumstmices. 

Furthermore, certain actions of this kind are in fact thought worthy of praise, 
as certain others are thought de>erving of censure : — praise when a man under- 
goes something ignominious or painful as the price of great and noble puriwses, 
and censure when he submits to such a fate for unrighteous olijocts. Indeed a 
man ia an evil character when he submxta to dire ignominy for no grand end, or 
for a trlfiing one. 


(d) LIMITATIOSS OF MORAL COXfUTKAlXT. 


There axe other cases of moral constraitit where, if 
withheld, j;ar(lon is bestowed; when, for 
a man commits milawful arts nnder the 


But moral con- 
straint eometimcH 


])raise is 
instance, 
influence 


passes into moral 
necessity; and such 
cases meet with 
commiseration and 
pardon. 

Moral necessity, 
however, must not 
be stretched to 
cover the violation 
of moral lawswhich 
are eternal and im- 
mutable. 


of pressure which exceeds human endurance and 
which no man noidd. withstand. 

On the other hand tlierc are deeds, consent to 
which, even uiider compulsion, is inconceivable : 
death itself, under tlie direst tortures, is to be 
preferred thereto. In contrast to such a principle 
there is the case of Alcmroon in Eurijiides : the 
reasons which induced him to slay his mother are 
on the face of them contemptible. 


There are again certain actions which we think worthy neither of praise nor of 
blame (as has been shown) bat rather of forgiveness and pity wlicn, for instance, 
a man does things which he ought not to do through fear of groat suffenngs or 
of evils too great for human nature to have the power of witlistanding. 

There ore certain actions also, so foul that there is no kind of excuse for a man 
who commits them, but all men ore bound to flee from tlie commission of them 
with all his might, thongh it should be necessary to die a death of unspeakable 
horror in consequence of resistance. [The reasons on the other hand which oon- 
strained Alcmxon to alay his mother are of coarse contemptible.] 
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(e) DimCULTt OF FRAMINO EXACT BOLES TO MEET THE COMPLI- 
CATIONS OF LITE. 

But it is difficult sometimes to determine which of two alter- 
natives is preferable or to balance what amount 
of suffering is equivalent to what amount of good. of a eys- 

Jstill more diffacult is it to keep firmly to our 
resolutions when they are formed. The evils foreboded are for the 
most part painful, while the actions forced upon us are shameful ; 
and so men yield to the shame to avoid the pain. Hence it is 
that jiraise and blame are bestowed according as men yield to or 
stand against the pre.ssure put upon them. 

What kinds of actions, tlien, must we say are ‘ compulsory ’ ? 
In a general sense may they not be defined as 
‘ actions whose cause lies in external circumstances General principle* 
where the agent in no way cooperates tliereto?’ froin 

On the otlier liand actions which, though by ‘moral’ constraint, 
themselves involuntary, are yet for the moment 
and in preference to other evils choicewortliy, and of which the 
primary cause depends upon the agent, — such actions, I say, 
tliongh per sc involuntary, yet in a particular case and in 
liref'erence to particular alternatives, are voluntary. But still 
they resemble more nearly the type of voluntary action, because 
action depends upon particular circumstances, and these are matters 
of free choice, 

1: et it is not easy to lay down a rule for regulating our choice 
under all circumstances and contingencies : so many and so 
various are the shades of difference in the complications of life. 

But at times it is cliflioult to determiue what those dangers are through fear of 
which we are justified in sulunitting to a iwiticular disgrace, and which of two 
alternatives wo ought to choose. .Still more diliioult is it lor a man, even after he 
has discovoreil what his duty is, to remain firm to the resolution he may have 
fonned. For the most iiart the things which we are constrained to do, are less 
painful than disgraceful ; but the evils which we forebode are entirely painful 
Hence the character of a noble-minded man is shown in the disdain which 
he feels for pain, in carrying out his resolution not to commit any disgraceful 
act. 

In iwjtions of this kind, therefore, wc praise some men and blame others ; and 
sometimes we neither praise nor blame hut think the agents worthy of fengiy^ess. 

Actions ore, therefore, in a general sense involnntaiy whom the cause of them 
depends on things without and the ostensible ngent contributes in no sense to 
thoir commission. On the other hand actions oi-e voluntaiy when the cause of 
them depends entirely on the agent. 

But actions which, though not in Uieraselves desirable, we still desire in view 
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of a particular crisis and for ulterior ends, such actions, I saj, are absolntelj 
involuntary, yet at a particular moment, and in view of particular alternatives, 
voluntary. But they seem to be voluntary in a greater degree than they are in> 
voluntary, since actions are always displayed in particular connections in which 
the ‘ time ’ and ‘ place ’ and ‘ motive ' are aU important ; and these considerations 
make actionB of this kind voluntary. 

For this self-same reason (because, that is, actions ore concerned with specific 
circumstances) it is no easy task to define what precise amount of suffering ought 
to be preferred to what amount of disgrace. Many and various are the shades of 
difference in the complexities of real life. 


if) ‘constraint’ distinguished from ‘motive..’ 

Bat if a critic were to maintain that objects of pleasure or of 
beaut)' are constraining forces (on the ground 
that they constrain us to a particular course as 
forces acting from without) — according to that 
theory, every motive would be ‘ compulsory : ’ 
every action that men jferform has for its motive 
either tlie pleasurable or the beautiful. 

Moreover, tlio.se who net under constraint and 
against their will, act with pain, whereas those 
who act to secure their own gratification act 
with pleasure to themselves. 

Again, it is quite absurd to make ‘things without’ the e.vcuse 
for our actions, instead of finding the cause in 
biiitiraof the^nt our characters as being easily Captivated by 

must be taken into guch inducements; or, again, to regard oneself 

account. responsible for what is noble and pleasure 

for what is disgraceful. 

‘The compulsor)',’ therefore, seems to be an action whose 
cause is independent of the agent, the person compelled contribu- 
ting in no nsay to it. 

Now it Ih thought by eomc that objcctN of pleasure or of beauty arc alxo * means 
of ooDStromt,' because, beiog external, they incite and couKtrain men in acting to be 
influenced by lovelinew or pleainire, and euch inducements are external to our> 
selves. 

But such an opinion is erroneous : if we were to admit so much, then every 
motive would be compulsory, siuce whatever we do is done under tlie belief that 
it is edther pleasurable or beautiful. 

Moreover, where we act under constraint from without, we act with pain and 
regret ; but when we act of our own accord for our own satisfaction, we act with 
pleasure to ourselves. The motive indeed of all that we do, is either beauty or 
pleasure : even when we do things that are painful, under constraint, wo act with 
a view to pleasuco — in order, that is, to escape things that ore even more painful, 
and that amenmte to pursuing pleasure. For this reason we ought not to call 
things beautiful or pleasurable * constraining motives '—especially us it is ridion< 
lous to regard as causes of one's actions, external objects of beauty or of pleasure, 


In reply to the 
theory of the Cy- 
renaicB that ^plea* 
sure and beauty * 
are cotMtrairung 
forces, we say . — 

1. The theory 
proves too much, 

2. Constraint im* 
plies pain. 
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instead of oneself for being so easily entrapped by Buch conrideratJons. But in 
fact, a man often regards himself as the cause of noble actions, but as for dis- 
graceful ones he makes the cause to be not himself but pleasure. Such a view of 
life is inconsistexit : an act is only compulsory when tiie cause is external to the 
agent, and where tlie agent hhnnclf conlrihuteg in nu nnuft to ifft comini/osion. 

ii.— Actions done through ignorance. 

(a) REPENTANCE THE TEST OF INVOLUNTARY IGNORANCE. 

Actions caused by ignorance are entirely ‘ non-voluntary,’ and 
when painful to the agent and accompanied by 
repentance, they are involuntarj'. A man, for 
example, who has done something through ignor- is either non-voiun- 
ance of its nature, yet is in no way pained at the mroiun- 

result, has not acted voluntarily (inasmuch as he 
did not know what he was doing) ; nor yet involuntarily — if at 
least lie is not pained at his conduct. 

Consequently, in the class of those who err (1-) Non-voiunu^. 
through Ignorance, tlio man who is lull ol regret back uiion liis 
seems to be au unwilling agent; whereas the *■**•'* 

man who does not regret his act (since he must be ( 2 .)' liwoinntair, 
characterised) is a ‘ non-voluntary ’ agent. As 
there is a difference between the two cases, it f»r'^^i.it''he*"has 
is better to have a distinctive name. 

As for what takes place through i,piorance. we must con.sidcr whether it be 
voluntarj- or involuntarj-. All cases of the kind do not bear tlie same character, 
Bome being voluntar}'. others involuntarj', while others arc neither one nor the 
other, but • tuni>i'olnu(iirtj ' jus they may l>e styled. 

Involuntary action^ of this class are such as wo arc sorry for, when we have 
done them, though we only know what we have done after tlie event and then 
repent our act. 

Non-voluntary actions arc such as we are not sorry for doing, and for which 
we feci no regret after their commission. The man who acts through ignorance, 
yet after having leanit the character of his act, is not giicved at its commission, 
has not acted willingly (since he did not know what he was doing), nor yet un- 
^villingly (since after knowing what ho has done, he is not angry with hiTnae lf 
for doing it). Hence such Jictions as the.'Hj may lx* called * aoH-rvluntary,^ 

(i) IGNOllANCE AS A MOUAb PISPOSITION DISTINGUISHED FROM 
IGNORANCE AS AN ACCIDENTAL ERROR. 

The case, again, of a man acting through ignorance seems to be 
different from the case of a man acting in a state 
of ignorance. The man who is drunk or in a ’ 

passion seems not to act tlirough ignorance, but amt (2) of *detaU^ 
from one of the causes indicated— not conscious l. I^onmce of 
at all of right and duty, but in a state of moral pon^'ideisaTicioua 
darkness. In lact, every wicked man is ignorant « th« mitcome of a 
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bad beart : ideas what he onght to do and from what he ought to 
of ‘ invoiunton- a^gtain ; and it is in consequence of this loss of 

inapplicable to it. the moral sense that men grow to be unrighteous 
and absolutely wdcked. 

The term ‘ involuntary ’ is not intended to be applied to such 
cases — where, that is, a man is ignorant of what is 
expedient or morally right The ignorance which 
has its root in a bad heart and a depraved taste, 
is not the cause of involuntariness, but of wicked- 
ness. Nor, again, is involuntariness predicable 
of ignorance of the moral law, men being censured for ignorance 
of that kind. The only ignorance which can be called involuntary 
ignorance is ignorance of specific details upon which the action 
turns and within which is its sphere. Herein also there is room 
for pity and for pardon, inasmuch as a man acts contrary to his 
intention when he is ignorant of the particular facts. 

But there is a difference between acting through ignorance and acting in a 
state of ignorance. Acting through ignorance is either involuntary or ‘ non- 
voluntary,’ but acting in a state of ignorance i.« voluntary. Acting in a state of 
ignorance is such a case as when a man is io a passion or is drunk, or is com- 
mitting some other act of sinfulness ; such an one docs not do what he docs by 
reason of ignorance, but by reason of pleasure or some other cau.se ; at the same 
time his moral state is a state of ignorance. In fact. evcr>’ wicked man is igno- 
rant of what it is his duty to do and from what to abstain : and it is fiwing to 
this error of principle that men grow' U> unjust, or even utterly w ickfsj Actions 
of this kind, therefore, arc not involunUvry. Ignorance which has its scat in a 
depraved wdll, and which is the cau.'*r of the vices. i< not tlie cause of involuntari- 
ness but of w’ickedness. It is not the fact of a man s being ignorant of tlie 
general principle that drunkenness is lui evil practice that is found to Ikj the 
cause of itsinvoluntariness ; hut rather the fact of his having lieen ignorant upon 
specific points— the not knowing, for example, up to wliat point a man may drink 
l^fore brooming intoxicated. Tliis kind of ignorance of details has a claim both 
to parden and to pity : a man who is in ignorance after this fashion, does what 
he does through ignorance and acts involuntarily. 


2. Ignorance of 
details or of special 
circumstances is 
accidental and ex- 
cusable. 


{e) EMJMEIIATION OF CONDITIONS WHICH MAY OCCASION INVOLUN- 
TARY IGNORANCE. 


Perhaps it were not amiss to define the details of circumstance, 
their nature and varictj'. There are, of course, (1 ) 
Ciawification of the the agent and (2) the act; then (3) the scope of 
the action, and (4) the time and (5) the place in 
which it is done ; there are also (6) the means by 
which it is done {e.g. the instrument), (7) the motive {e.g. safety), 
and (8) the manner {e.g. gently or violently). 


No one, however, could be ignorant of all these details, nnless 
he were mad. Obviously, a man could not be ignorant of the 
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Illustrations of in- 
voluntary igno- 
rance of these sur- 
roundings. 


agent : how could he possibly forget his own identity ? But as 
for the act which a man is doing, he might forget 
that ; as, for instance, in talking men say that a 
thing ‘ escaped ’ them, or that they did not know 
that a thing was forbidden, (as .^Ischylus said of 
the Mysteries). Again, a man wishing to show 
the action of a missile might let it fly (as in the recent accident 
of the catapult). Again, a man might imagine his son to be a 
foe, as Mcrope did ; or that his spear was rounded when in fact it 
was pointed; or a man striking with a view to save might kill; 
or wishing to show a trick, like those who practise fencing, a man 
might hit a heavy blow. 

Consequently, as ignorance is possible in reference to all these 
circumstances upon which the action turns, a man wlio acts in 
ignorance of any one of them, appears pro tanfo to have acted 
unwillingly, and most of all where the circumstances of which he 
is ignorant are of critical importance, as emphatically ‘ the sphere ’ 
and ‘ the motive ’ of an act seem to be. 


But in cases of ‘ involuntariness ’ following upon ignorance of 
details such as 1 have described, it is further necessary that the 
action should be painful and attended with regret. 

]}ut it U neocs'inry to what lho}*o actions arc, and what their 

varieties. of wlucli \vc must ho m igikorance w'hon \vc act in voluntarily. (I) There 
is the character of the agent liimwlf in con''istcncy witli which ho docs all tliat 
he does ; (2) the thing which he doe** : (o) sometimes nleo the iustniment with 
W'hich he acts : (l) the motive with which he acts {r,/ safety; and the W’ay in 
which he acts (/.(-. the mode, wliothci gently or violently). 

Xow thci'C is no one who could be ignorant (»f all tlic.-c conditions unlcs-s he were 
a madman, thougli it is conceivable that a man might l>e ignorant of some of 
them while in liis solnir tenses. For example a iiuui is often ignorant of the 
actual thing which lie is doing. thost.* were who fiivnlgwl the ilysterie.s : while 
they wore talking of other things, the story is. they liecnme confused and in- 
cidentally spoke concerning the Mysteries, failing to perceive what thov were 
saying, or being iiositivoly igntu'ant that tlu'.e were subjects unlawful to be dis- 
closotl. Such persons are in ignonuiee of the elfoct wliioh actually takes place, 
since they do not know that they ai*e disclosing mysteries. Again, there i.s the 
case of a man who discharged a catapult in presence of another. wLshing to show 
the action of it. and by accident killixl him. Or. again, there is the case of a man 
who slew his son. fancying that he wfws a foe, ns Merojxj did ; or of one who sup- 
posed that hi.s spear was pointless whiui in fact it was barbed, or that a stone 
was a pumice and throwing it to save him, killed his friend. 

A man w’ho is ignorant of any of such poi-ticulars ui>on which the action tmns, 
has acted unwillingly. lie is an unwilling agent in ^le full sense of the term, 
when he is ignoi-ant of those particulars which me most important and essential 
— i.c. the identity of the persons, the nature of the act, the circumstances upon 
which the action turns, and the tendency of his act. "WTicn a man is ignorant of 
those specific points, and furtheimore regrets the part that ho has taken, he has 
acted unwillingly in eveiy sense of the term. 


K 
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iii.— Actions done willingly. 


Since then ‘ the involuntary * is action done either through con- 
straint or through ignorance, it would appear 
that ‘ the voluntary ’ is ‘ action whose origination 
depends upon a man’s own self, while fully con- 
scious of the particular circumstances upon which 
the action turns.’ 


The conditions, 
therefore, which 
are requisite for 
voluntary action 
are : 1. Absence 

of all constraint, 
and ‘2, a full know- 
ledge of the cir- 
cumstances. 


(a) WILLINGN'ESS IS PRKDICABLE OF IMPDLSE AND 
DESIRE. 


It is surely improper to describe acts done through impulse or 
desire as involuntary acts : that, on the con- 
Speoiai reasons trarv, sucli acts are willins acts, is iirovcd by the 

given why the -j .■ 

sphere of volun- following Considerations : — 
tarineas must in- ] _ Upon this assumption, neither the members 
of the animal world nor yet children would act 
willingly. 

2. Is it implied that no single act that wc jierform through 
impulse or desire is willingly performed ? or, rather, that honour- 
able acts are voluntary and hud acts involuntary ? — Yet is not 
such a theory absurd, seeing that there is one and the self-same 
cause in either case ? 

3. It is, moreover, monstrous surely to call acts unwilling 
when we are morally bound to feel a desire for them. There are 
certain cases whore it is a duty to feel angry ; and there are 
certain tilings, such as health and knowledge, for which it is our 
duty to strive. 

4. Again, it is admitted that involuntary acts are painful : but 
acts done to gratify desire arc jileasurable. 

5. Further, what difference is there between errors committed 
through passion and errors committed through calculation, in 
respect of their being voluntary or involuntary? In both cases 
error must he avoided. 

C. Indeed, the irrational feelings seem to he ns much a part of 
human nature as the rea.son itself. 

7. The whole moral life of man flows from Reason and Desire: it 
is consequently absurd to rank the one-half of life as involuntary. 


Such then being the nature of ‘the involuntary/ it followH that the voluntary 
will Iw action whose origination deiKinds upon the agent hinnwlf, and where the 
agent ha» knowlnlge of the particular circumHtanccB upon which the action tume. 

There fa a view which we must here examine, that ‘ actionB which we do under 
the inilaencc of paf^ion or deHire, are involuntary.* Tlit* following argamente will 
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show that on tiie oontraxy they are Tolimi»,ty — provided, that w, that the agents 
know the whole circumstances of the issue in detail (i.r. the means whereby and the 
conditions under which they acted) : — 

1. If we were to grant this assumption (of ^he Cyrcnaics) we should have to 
admit also that no single creature that is irrational ever does a voluntary act (and 
animals invariably act either from impulse or passion) ; and for similar reasons 
neither do children. 

2. The case which befalls our own selves is a paradoxical one. Either no single 
act of all we do through impulse or desire is voluntarily done, or else our noble 
actions of tho kind are done voluntarily and our evil actions involuntarily (since 
of course things done through paw.-^ion or desire are either good or evil). If this 
latter alternative bo true, and wc only do noble actions voluntarily and evil a^d-ions 
involuntarily, that is a most inconsistent view, tho cause in cither case being one 
and the same — f.f. passion or desire. But the cause which makes a thing volun- 
tary is different from the cause which makes a thing involuntary — the one is 
internal, the other external. 

3. Again, if all such acts arc voluntary, surely it is monstrous to say (as on such 
an hypothesis wc must) that wo stiive against our will for things after which we 
are morally bound to strive. It is of course possible to use our pas.sions or desiies 
for a fitting end. Tliere are occasions when it is a duty to give vent to anger ; 
and there arc things for whicli it l.s a duty to l>o eager — for instance, health or 
knowledge : to say that such strivings arc involuntary U absurd. 

4. Again, involuntary acts arc painful, whereas acts done to gratify desire are 
pleji.sural)le, 

n. Again, if wrongs committed in passion were involuntaiy. they would differ 
from such as are committed after rational conviction, in accordance with tho dif- 
ference between the involuntary and the vohmbarj*. But there is in fact no sucli 
difference ■ the one arc as much to be avoided as tlic other (^Yhich is a sign 6f 
their voluntariness) and the one are a.s much deserving of censure as the other. 

b. Again, the in-atioiial impulses are as miicli a part of human nature as is 
thought itself. 

7. La.stly. it is by the im[»uLscs. from tho play of pa.ssion and 'desire, that the 
whole moral life of man i'. fonned : and it were monsuous to call tlio moral life 
involuntary. 


II.— ANALYSIS OF THE ‘WILL’ (OU ‘KATIONAL PURPOSE’), 

i. — Tho WUl distinguished from kindred processes. 


Now tiiat we have defined ‘ the voluntary- ’ and 
tary,’ our next point must be to explain the 
nature of the ‘ Will ’ (or • Ihitional Purpose ’) — a 
subject which is very intimately couneeted with 
moral virtue, and which seems to give a better 
index to character than even oniwurd action does. 


‘ the invohin- 

Higher than ‘ vo- 
luiitarinebH' and 
more chanicterislic 
of virtue, is ‘voH- 
turn' or ‘ratioruil 
choice,’ 


Now that wo have treated of the distinctions between the voluntary and the in- 
voluntary, the subject whicli comes next for us to understand is the nature of 
tho Will (or ‘ Rational Purpose).’ The will stands in intimate relation to moral 
virtue ; and by the stajidord which it implUis, wc shall be able to distinguish 
moral actions and to estimate moral character. 


(a) THE WILL NOT IDENTICAL WITH ‘ THE VOLUNTARY.’ 

It is, of course, perfectly evident that, although the 17111 is a 

K 2 
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thing that is voluntary, the two terms are not convertible, but 
‘ the voluntary ’ is a term of wider range ; and 
that for two reasons — 

1. Children and all living creatures have a 
common share of voluntariness, but are incapable 
of Will (or rational preference). 

2. We call acts done on the spur of the 
moment, voluntary, but not conformable to a rational purpose. 


Volition is included 
under the general 
conception of * the 
■voluntary,* but is 
not coextensive 
with it. 


Nor, again, do those who describe the Will as Desire or Im- 
jmlse or Wish, or a form of Opinion, seem to describe it rightly. 

The will is‘of course a thing that is voluntary, yet it in not identical with the 
voluntary, but only a particular species of it. the will being a term of narrower 
range than the Voluntary. 

This is clear for two reasons : 

1. Voluntariness is an element which is found alike in irrational animals and 
in children no leas than in those who are fuU*g^ow^l m reason : children and all 
living creatures act voluntarily. Rut ‘ Will ’ is found only in those who are able 
to form judgroente and who know howto delilierate ■ it is indeed rightly described 
as ‘ an impulse attended with deliberation.' 

2. There is also this especial consideration . acts iHJvfonncil by us on the spur of 
the moment upon which we have not deliberated beforehand are called • voluntary ' 
acta, but not acts of volition or of rational choice. 

Nor again is the Will identical with Impulw'. nor with Wish, nor with Desire, 
nor with Opinion, as philosophens have variously regarded it. 


( 4 ) THE WILL IS NOT IHENTICAL EITHEU WITH DESIIIE Oil WITH 

IMPL’LSE. 

1. The Will is not common to irrational animals, us both Desire 
and Impulse are. 

2. The man of weak character acts under the 
influence of Desire, l>ut does not exercise rational 
volition. Conversely, the man of strong (diame- 
ter acts from his own volition and not \inder the 
influence of Desire. 

3. Desire is at times in antagonism with Will, 
but can never be in antagonism with itself. 

4. Desire is concerned with the pleasurable and the painful, 
but the Will is not essentially concerned witli either the one or 
the other. 

[These arguments are even stronger in the case of Impulse. 
Acts done through Impulse seem to be not in tbe very slightest 
degree consistent with a rational volition.] 

1. Desire and Impulee ore ohared by us in (»>mmon with irrational beings ; but 
that is by no means the case with the Will. 

2. The man of weak character is not said to do what he does from the exercise 


Volition, involving 
a rational element, 
18 in frequent col- 
lision with ImpiilBe 
and Desire, and 
cannot, therefore, 
l>e identical with 
them. 
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of his own volition, but under the influence of Desire. Conversely the man of 
Ktronjf character is said to act according to his own volition and not under the 
influence of Desire. 

8. Desire is at times opposed to Volition : often we exercise our voHtaon in 
favour of things which* are contrary to what we desii’c. But Desire cannot he the 
contrary of Desire. Consequently Volition is not Desire. 

1. Desire is painful, and it ever has the pleasurable at its opposite pole and is 
ever striving to reach it. But Volition is not painful nor has it the pleasurable 
set over a^.'iinst it as its opposite. 

[Neither is Impulse identical with Volition, and indeed is even farther from 
being so than is Desire : what takes place through Impulse is not in the very 
least degree consistent wdtli a rational Volition.] 

(r) THE ‘ WILL ’ IS NOT IDENTICAL WITH ‘ WISH.’ 

Nor assuredly is Will tlic same thing as Wish, though evi- 
dently akin to it. 

1. There is no ‘volition’ in the case of things ' I'litmu is diKtinct 

impossible ; and ii a man were to say that he Umitoi to things 

‘ willed ’ (or had ‘ deliberately resolved upon ’) a "inch lire imssiWc 

thing impossible, he would he thought to be r'mtml '"an'a ”*in 

(■I’iizi'. On the otlier hand Wish may have for being conremcfi 

its object such an impossibility, for instance, as notVith^ends.^’"'* 

e.Kcmptioii from death. 

". Again, Wish is conversant with objects which never could 
have been compassed by a man’s own self ; for instance, that a 
particular athlete or actor should win a prize. But no one ‘wills ’ 
(or ‘ deliberately choo.ses ’) anything of the kind : the only things 
which are objects of choice are such as a man thinks might be 
attained by his own self. 

;’). Moreover, Wish is coucorned rather with ' the end ’ of action, 
whereas the Will (or rational jireferencc) is concerned with the 
means subsidiary to that cud. For c.vaniple, we ‘ wish ’ to be in 
health, hut wo exercise our volition ujion the means whereby we 
may attain health. Again, we ms// to be happy, and we often 
say so ; but it would be an incongruous expression to say that we 
‘ have a volition to be happy.’ 

In a word, the will (or ‘ rational purpose ’) seems to be con- 
cerned only with things that are within our own power. 

Xor again assuredly is Will the same thing as Wish, though tlie two seem very 
closely akin to one another, 

1. There is no volition in the case of things impossible ; we do not form a reso- 
lution to take to ourselves wings and fly, nor to be exempt from death, though we 
may h'«A that we could be. It a man formed any such ‘ resolution' he would be 
thought to bo crazy. The Will, therefore, is not Wisli. 

2. We wish ofttimes for things which not we ourselves but others do ; for 
instance, that a particular actor may surposs all his rivals on the stage, or that a 
paiiioular athlete may win n prize. But no one exercises his volition upon such 
things, nor in fact aWt anything except what he thinks may be compassed by 
his own efforts. 
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S. Again) Wish always refers to the * end,* 'whereas the Volition has reference 
to the means which conduce to that end. We wish for health, hut we ‘ 7v'tU ’ (or 
deliberately adopt) what tends to health — the means whereby it is possible to 
attain health. Again, we wish for happiness, and we say tliat we wish for it ; 
but we do not say ^at we ‘ will ’ to be happy — such an expression being in- 
consistent. 

In fact the Will seems to be concerned only with things that arc within our 
own power. 


(^/) THE WILL NOT IDENTICAL WITH Ol'INION. 


Nor assuredly is the "Will identical with Opinion : 

1. Opinion seenis to have all things for its 
sphere, and is exercised no loss upon things 
eternal and unalterable than upon such as arc 
within our own power. 

2. Opinion is difl'ercntiatcd hy the ‘true’ and 
the ‘ fal^e,’ not by tlie ‘good’ and the ‘evil,’ 

whereas the Will is characterised by the latter ratlier than by the 
former. 

There is however no one who maintaiins, witliout re.servation or 
limitation, tliat tlio Will is identical with Ojiinion. 


Volition is a term 
of narrower range 
than Opinion ; and 
its sphere is not 
tmtii and falscliood 
bat gocnl :uul evil. 


Nor aasm'tHlly is the Will identical with Opinion. 1. (>pinion is concerned with 
every kind of matter, things eternal, tilings UoiKinding ui>ob ourselves, and things 
that are impo'<sible. 

2. Opinion is differentiated by tlic * falitc * and the • true • * of two opinions wc 
say that the one is true and the other false. On tho other hand the Will is 
characterised by moral good aud evil of one will we say that it has * the good ’ for 
its object, and of another will we say that it has * the evil ’ for its object. 

There is, however, no one who thinks that the Will is identical with Opinion 
in the wide sense of the tonn. 


(e) THE WILL NOT IDENTICAL WITH ANY SPECIAL FORM OF 
Ol’INION. 

Nay, more ; the Will is not identical with any special form of 
Opinion : 

1. According to tlie way in which we exercise 
our wills for good or evil, we gain a certain moral 
character ; but the opinions we form have no 
such influence upon our lives. 

2. We ‘ will ’ (or ‘ resolve ’) to take or to avoid 
a thing, or to perform some act implying pursuit 
or avoidance ; but we form opinions only of ab- 
stract questions ; ‘ What is expedient ? ’ ‘ For 

whom ? ’ or ‘ How ? ’ We surely do not form an opinion to take 
or to avoid. ' 

8. The will is praised rather for having a proper object than for 


Moreover, Volition 
implies moral ele- 
ments which arc 
immaterial to mere 
Opinion : it in there- 
fore not identical 
M-ith any form of 
opinion, but is en- 
tirely distinct in 
kind. 
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being formed in a certain mould of correctness ; whereas OjUnion 
is praised by reason of its truth or falsehood. 

4. Those who form tlie best opinions seem not to be of the 
same class with those who form the best resolutions. Tlicre are 
those who think rightly what is the better course, and yet through 
an evil disposition form unrighteous resolutions. 

5. ^Vo make our choice deliberately of things which we know 
most surely to be goods ; but we form opinions upon things witli 
which we are imperfectly acquainted. 

[It is immaterial to our purpose whether Opinion is antecedent 
to Volition or concomitant therewith : — that is not the point we 
are now discussing, but rather whether Volition is identical with 
any form of Opinion.] 


JCay more : not only is Volition not identical \\ith Opinion in itr wide seni'C *. ~ 
it is not identical with any special fonn of Opinion. 

! In consequence of the volitions we make, wo grow to he of a certain moral 
chaiactcr ; by consciou'^ly willing what is evil, wc grow to ho (mI in ourfccIvcH . 
hy consciously \\illing and a(U)])ting what i^ nght. we grow* omselvcs to be right- 
minded. But no such rc.sult> Ilow from the Opinirms wc fonn, 

2. M’o make a volition to <lo sonu^thing oi to forlK-ar —to take '‘omething or to 
avoid something of the same kind. Uut we foim opinions upon the nature of 
the tiling towards ^\luoh we make avidithm.or of some altemativo course, or 
uiHin the question ‘ whose interest a thing serves' or * how.* But ' to take' a 
thing, or to ' avoid ' it or to * choose ’ it — the«c are not things within the proxinco 
of opinion. Volition thercloie i.snot identical with Opinion. 

Volition is praised wlieii we exercist* it uiKui things that are ni/Zif. Ojiinion 
is praised w’heu what we hold as opinion is fntr. 

4. We exercise volition upon things of which we are quite satisfied that tliey 
are good ; but we form opinions which we are not quite ^urc are tnie. 

o. The same man is not consistent in what he re*«ol\iis uj>on and what he thinks ; 
he ofttimes forms a<hnirahle opinion'*, thinking what U tnie. hut at the same time 
resolves ujKin what is evil. Volition i'’, therefore, not identical with Opinion. 

[Tliougli Opinion often in*<“cc‘tlcs Volition or accompanies it. it does not follow 
tliat Volition and Opinion arc identical . tlieic ij> nothing in that to prevent their 
being in conflict.] 


(/) THE WtLL rnOVISIOX.VLLY DEFINED. 


Seeing then tliat Volition i.-i not identical with any of the 
mental processes enumerated above, what is its 
real nature, and its distinctive character ? 

Obviously it is a thing that is voluntary ; but 
the converse is not time that ‘ all that is voluntary 
is volitional.’ 

May it not be, therefore, ‘a thing that is volun- 
tary and that has been previously detennined upon ? ’ Of course 
it must involve reason and an exercise of judgment : indeed the 
very name ‘ volition ’ (or ‘ rational choice ’) seems to suggest a 
thing willed or chosen in preference to certain other things. 


Volition is, there- 
fore, a species of 
the genus ‘ volun- 
Urj’, ’ iiadiffcT^ntut 
l»eiiig 'rational' or 
‘ deliberative.' 
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Seemg then that Volition !s neither Desire nor Impulse nor Wish nor Opinion, 
we must proceed to inquire what is ite real nature and what is its distinctive 
character. 

Obviously it is a thing that is voluntary though not identical with the volun- 
tary. as has been explained : not everything* that is voluntary is a matter of 
volition. 

But among things that are volnntaiy' that only is called ‘volitional ’ which we 
do after previous deliberation : volition, of course, implies reason and an exercise 
of judgment. So much indeed is evident from the very name : the term volition 
seems to suggest that it is a thing chosen or • willed ' in preference to other things. 


ii. — The Will implies a process of deliberation. 


{fC) THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF DELIBERATION EXPLAINED. 


{^ince Volition in- 
volves Deliberation, 
'aitb uhat subjects 
is Dein>orutiou con- 
cerned ( 


Do iiieu delibcrut'i upon all questions alike, aiul is every sutijeet. 

proper matter for deliberation, or arc tlicre jioints 
upon Avbicli deliberation is inqmssible ? [vSurely 
we must not include witliin tlic scojie of delibera- 
tion such subjects as none but a fool or a mad- 
man would deliberate upon: its widest limits only 
include such subjects as a man in bis senses iiii^dit discuss.] 

The following limitations must then be made : — 

1. No one deliberates tipoii tlie eternal and 
The foljo*ing urc unalfomblc ; for instance, upon tlie Universe, or 
1 . Kccc«sitv ; Upon the fact that the diameter and side of a 
scjuarc are ineomineiisural)le. 

2. No one even deliberates nj>on things in motion but wliieli 

obey a constant law in their eliange, whether 
^^cccssily or l)y their own nature or through 
some other cause (as is tin* case witli tlie Solstices 

and Sunrisings). 

3. No one deliberates upon things which are i)er])etiia11y ulianging, 

as the heat of the weather and the rains, 
r aivana^c. ^ deliberation jiossiblc upon the acci- 

4 . Chance. dents of chance: for instiincc, the finding of a 

treasure. 

5. Nay, one does not deliberate even ujion all things that belong 
to the sphere of man. The Spartan does not 
deliberate how best the Scythians may regulate 
their community: that is one of those results 
which could not be brought about by our own 
instrumentality. 


ft. Human afiaira 
whicli have no re- 
lation to our oui) 
aelvea. 


But the matters upon which we do deliberate are matters of 
The coneineion, action tlint come within our own control. The 
therefore, is that causes above mentioned being excluded, no other 
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form of causality is left, since the only possible 
causes seem to he Nature, Necessity, Chance, 

Mind, and whatever is produced by man. 

It is about things which can he produced by 
their own selves that men severally deliberate, 
even certain of the arts are excluded; there is 
no deliberation in regard to such as arc exact 
and independent (for in.stancc, in regard to 
Philology there is no deliberation possible upon 
the subject how we ought to form our letters). 

The things, I say, upon which we deliberate are such as arc pro- 
duced by our own selves, though difi'crcntly under different cir- 
cumstances ; in regard, for inst.nice, to Medicine or Finance, or 
Seamanship more than about, Cymnastic, since Seamanship is a 
less ijcrfectly elahorafetl Science ; and similarly in regard to the 
other arts, though more so in regard to the Arts than the Sciences, 
inasmuch as we have more uncertainty about the former. 

The sphere of deliberation, then, is that of things contingent 
and general where there is uncertainty in what 
way they will result, and where there is an element 
of indetinitenes.s. i]ii regard to serious issues we 
take others into cuir counsels, distrusting our 
own judgment, as being incompetent to decide 
thereon.] 

pcncval iirinciplc" ar^unuil. wo may now* proceed to 
inquire whether it he ro tlehlH-rato upon every •iuh. 

joct alik<‘. or whether there he u]»oii which deliherntion is impossible, so 

that w'C may JiNecitain thcreh} with what subjects Volition isconcemcfi and what 
subjecth art' w itliont its spheie. 'Hm* sphere of volition is of course the sphere 
of such matters as come under tUld>crution. [I mean by a ‘matter for delibe- 
ration' one about which (not tlie fool or the madman hut) the man of sense 
would (lelilKnute.j 

The sphere of tielilteration must W iij|Fa>wetl by the exclusion of the following 
subjects . 

(1.) Deliberation is not conwmetl with things eternal, for instance, wdth the 
T’niveist' . no one deliberates as to how* the heavenly bodies ought to move ; nor 
is it coneemeil w'ith things iiupossihle to be altered, for instance, in reference to 
the side and diameter of a parallelogram, to effect such a proportion between 
them as that they sliould be commensurate. 

(2.) Nor is there deliberation upon things which are eternally moved in the 
same direction either by Xeccssity or by Nature or through some other cause ; 
for instance, the solstices and sun-risings. 

(li.) Nor arc we likely to delilieratc u{>on things which are variable, alternating 
now one way now another, for iuetaucc, drought and rains. 

(4.) Nor do wc deliberate uium the accidents of chance : for instance, the find- 
ing of a treasure : inasmuch as not one of those things is dependent npon onr- 
selvGB nor within the province of hmnan effort. 

(,*>.) Nay. we arc not likely to deliberate uj»on everything that does fall within 
the province of man. but only uixin things that are vrithin onr own power and 
which we (.cmld effect of our own selves, either by our own direct agency or 


The (onilitioTi’-, 
therefore, implied 
in the su]»jt.et- 
matter of dehlcra- 
lu'ii are (1) contin- 
gent y, (‘2) aljicncc 
of a Hxetl rule, aixi 
(3) nioml 
ance. 


Deliberation is con- 
cerned with things 
which we can our- 
selves control. 

Consequently 

Such only of the 
ai-te as are ffroxiur- 
TiKol come within 
this ndo ; and that 
in varying degrees. 
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through others. The Spaitana are uot Ukcly to deliberate upon the constitution 
ef the Scythians as to how tliey might be most satisfactorily governed. No such 
Boheme as those indicated above, could be effected by our own agency. 

The things upon which we deliberate are such only as can bo effected by our 
own selves, and these we will now investigate. 

There are tkree causes oi>erattng among existences— Nature, Necessity, and 
Chance. There is also Mind and whatever is produoeii by the ngenoy of man — 
e.ff., Art and certain other forms of activity- Now men do not deliberate upon 
tl^gs of which either Nature or Necessity or Chance arc the causes ; but only 
upon things of which the cause is human design and human effort. Nay, they 
do not deliberate upon aU the designs whicli are jxissiblc to man tliore is no 
deliberation in refeience to such sciences as are exact and inde|>encU)nt, < .ffy 
Philology — wo never doubt how letters should l>e fonued. that being a subject 
which is exactly known and of which the oliaracteristics are accurately defin^. 

The subjects. T say. about which we delilKiratc arc such as arc produced by our 
own selves and which are capable of being produced in a variety of ways ; in 
regard, for instance, to the coume to l)c pnrsne<l in nuHlK ine— wherein the courses 
are not i^rfoctly definetl : or in reganl to financial s^wculalions, where it is possible 
to make mont‘y in a vaiiety of wa,\*s ; or m reganl to questions of navigation or 
training — though wc have to deliJM.Tat4‘ more al>out riatU-rs of navigation tlian 
about matters of training, navigation being a aeeurafely chTitu'il seience ; and 
similarly in other science.®. But we deliberate more aln>in tlie Arts than the 
Sciences, since we are in greater hesitation in tiic Aits, tlieii pro\inec licinglcss 
accurately defined than that of tlu‘ Sci<*uc<‘s. 

The subjects then of de)ilM*r:ilion are such as may conceivably take place as a 
matter of probability, but when the i«^uc uncertain in rcferencc*to.Bucli matU*rH 
— /./*,. in what way it will turn out and under wliat con<litions. it is impossible 
that any definite del n»erution should tak<‘ place. [For this reason wc associate 
with ourselves counsellors when the subjirf- involves grave issues, wherein wc 
are distrustful of ourselves as being iucomjK*tcnt to form a judgment.] 

(i) THE METHOD AKD EFFECT OF DELlBEltATlOK. 

Bnt we do not deliberate .about ‘ ends/ but about tlie means 
whereby to conijmss our ends. The jdiysician 
docs not deliberate wbethcr he should cure bis 
patient, nor the orator wbethcr be should persuade 
Ids audience, nor the statesman whether he should 
promote social order; nor in the various contiii- 
pcncies of life docs any one deliberate about the 
‘end’ in view. We aKxi/ine a certain end, and 
then consider how and by what means it can be realized. In case 
the end appears possible to be realized by various means, we 
reflect further what means will l»c most easy and most honoamhJe ; 
if on the other hand the result is to 1»e achieved by one way only, 
we consider how wc may find that way and what will conduce to 
it, until we arrive at the original cause, which comes last in point 
of discovery. 

In fact a man when he is deliberating seems to be making a 
He metlKid ly search and to be resolving a truth into its 
which Deliberation elements (in the way that 1 have described). 


But the conditions 
of contingency 
apply only to the 
means not to the 
ends of action : 
PeUlieration as* 
BurocH a ]iaKicuiar 
end at starting. 
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like a mathematical figure. [But obviously not prooeedi u similar 

all forms of search are forms of deliberation : — 

for instance, certain mathematical investigations 

are not ; though every case of deliberation is a form of search.] 

Hence the truth -which is last in the analysis is first in the 

production. 

But if, on arriving at this ultimate fact, the thing to be done be 
found impracticable, we then desist from our 
deliberations — if, fur example, there be need of '” 1 ^ 

money to carry the conclusion into effect, and money menu'm actim is 
cannot be found. If on the other hand the con- “•■•‘er 

elusion seems- to be practicable, we then set our JmeticaUc. 
hands to work to carry it out. Things are, of 
course, only practicable when they can be compassed by our own 
agency, though in this category^ we must include things done by 
our friends, as being in a sense done by ourselves, since the 
origination thereof rests with ourselves. 

The object of this im[uiry is thus alternately the instruments, 
and the mode of using tliom. Indeed in matters of action gene- 
rally the subjeet of delilicration is at one time the proper cSgency, 
at another time the proper manner, at another time the proper 
persons, to carry out cur purpose. 

It seems clear then, that man is, as has been explained, the 
author of his owu actions; and his deliberations 
Itave refcreiice only to tilings which can be coni- Things ;ire pmeti- 
passed by his own self, tliougb bis actions when ran**’i)o'' eompa^ 

performed, have reference to ‘ends’ beyotjd them- by oiu- o»ti agency, 
selves. Consequently the object of our delibera- 
tion is not ‘ the end’ of our actions, but the means whereby we 
may attain those ends. 

[One other limitation must he made : particular matters of fact 
arc not suhjects fur delilicration, as for instance 
whether this he bread or whether it has been Matters of fact are 

a 1 1 , g-, I a* y of course not mat- 

proiicrly baked, bucli matters are questions for ters of deliberation, 
the senses to decide. If one had to deliberate 
upon simple matters of fact, wc should have nothing from which 
to start, and our deliberations would reach on to infinity.] 

But we do not deliberate about ‘ ends.’ hut about the means that are conducive 
to ends. The physician will not deliberate about giving health to his patient ; — 
it is inoonceivabie thot a physician slioidd have regard for anything else, and 
therefore he -wUl have no need of deliberation upon that point. The question 
which he will deliberate will bo. what are the means which tend to produce health, 
and which may conceivably be compassed in a variety of ways. Similarly the 
orator will not deliberate upon the question of persuasion, but only upon the line 
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of ergnment that will conduce to perBua^ion. The ntateeman docB not summon 
the Senate in order that he may aencertain the expediency of good government, 
smce of courae he is bound to secure a proper administration of affairs : the object 
of his deliberations will be the means w'Mch constitute and secure such a good 
government. 

In fact all men in their several vocations assume or presupi)Ose a certain ‘end,’ 
and inquire into the manner and the measures whereby they may attain to that 
end. If there be many ways by which it is possible for Ihem to attain to the 
mark, they inquire into the means whereby they may most easily and most 
honourablj* realize their aim. If, on the oUier Imnd, there be only one way by 
#hich it is conceivable that they should succeed, they do not inquire fuidher 
therein, except only as to the mode in which the 3 ' ought to treat or handle this 
particular agency, and what coxu-se of conduct they ought to adopt in order to 
achieve their purpose. They have further to considei what measures will facilitate 
that course of conduct, ami again what moans will facilitate these other means, 
until thej' arrive at something which can l>c done without ihe intervention of 
anything else — and this ultimate fact is the original cause of the ‘ end,' tliough 
it be the last thing to be dLscovered. 

In this way the man who delil>emU“s. st.arting fnun tlie ' on<l.‘ travels through 
the various meau’^ which lead to that onil. hwaking up tlic whole action into its 
elements, until he reaches to the original cau.'<* — just in the sinnc wa}' as mathe- 
maticians analyse tlicir tigure>. 

Deliberation, therefore, i.> a moih' ()f '‘cnrch, tiiongli tlu- two trims arc not 
convertible. Yet. as has l*cen shoNsu. the man who debbrrating w making an 
analysi'i, no lr.ss than the man who h making a mnlliematicnl inqiiir.y. The fact 
which is last to be discovered in making the analysis. ))erom(‘^ tlu' fir^t thing to 
be done by the man wlio is <1( liberating. In precisely the same way the 
mathematician, assuming and porting the ]H>int which will be the Iast> at which 
he w’ill an'ive in tlio <-our'-e of hi** anal\«*i- and. with llu< us a starting point, 
proceeding through the other j>oint'*. demonstrates thrrebj the pi(*blcm si't Udore 
him. But both the one and the otlur desist fiom their imiiiiry if. in the course 
of their anal^'sis, they light uikui things that are impractituble . — if. for example, 
there be ne^ of money to compass tin* einl that is sought for. ami this end 
cannot be compassed except by money, and it be iwidcnt that money cannot 
possibly be found, men do not inquire fuillicr tlicrcin but desist altogether, 
whereas if money am be found, they theu K-t their hands to woik to effwt their 
purpose. 

"NVe coll things ■ j>ractieable ' then, which can hr efTfcted 1'} our own sclve.s — 
^ including thereby the agency of friend.^, since the cause of tlieir lielp depends 
upon ourselvc-s- Among things that arc practicable wo have to deliberate at one 
time in regard to the proper mstrunieiits, at another time in u‘gnid to the 
proper use of those instruments. — and generally in rt^gard to tlie mi'ans which 
tend to a given end, how they maj’ be obtamcil, or else in rcganl to the mode in 
which we should employ those means, or as to the agency necejjsaiy. 

It is evident then, from what has l>een said, that the ‘ end ‘ is not a mattir for 
deliberation. The subjects of deliberation arc matter's wlieve u man has iww'or 
either to act or to forl^r : wherever a man has such a power there is the sphere 
of human action. But human actions arc invariably performed w ith a view to 
purposes beyond themselves, and whatever is done w’ith a view to ulterior 
purposes, is not itself an ‘ end.’ Hence the subject matter of deliberation is not 
* the end,’ but the m/nnx to the end. Yet even among the means to ends there 
arc certain things exempted — ij., specific matters of fact — whether, for example, 
a loaf has lieen baked or manufactured os it ought to lie. We know Uieso 
specific facts by our own senses, not by deliberation or exercise of judgment. 
If one had to deliberate upon all occasions ujKin specific facts, wc could never 
ma^ a start, but our doliberationB wroold reach on to infinity. 
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(c) COMPAKISOU BETWEEN DELIBERATION AND CHOICE. 

The province within which Deliberation is exercised is thus 
identical with that of Clioice — except that a 
matter which has been adopted by the (dioice is 
one wliich is facto defined and settled. A 
matter which has becni selected in i)rcferencc to 
anything else, after deliberation, is a matter 
which is ^ pnrposcid,’ or rationally adopted by an 
act of the Will. Everyone ceases to inquire how 
he shall ivct, when he has brought the final decision to himself, 
that is, to the sovereign power within him, W'hich is the power of 
willing or purposing. 

An illustration of this j)Ower of Will may he drawm from the 
old polities or constitutions which Komer has 
described. There we sec the Princes in consulta- 
tion; and after they have formed their purpose, 
they anuounce their 'Wtll to the crowd. Ju.st so 
the Reason deliberates and announces its puriJose 
to the crowd of passions, for them to carry cut. 

Since then a thing wliicli lia.s been purposed 
is a thing which has been tlelibcratcd upon, aiul 
w'hich is conscion.sly striven after, and a thing which is within our 
own power, jiuriiose itself will be ‘a striving after things within 
our own power, whicli have been deliberately determined upon.’ 
After having deliberated we decide, and then strive after our 
object in accordance with our choi(!e. Let this, then, suffice for 
an outlined definition of ('hoioe, and for an account of its objects, 
and of its special concern with uma/is. 


Picture of the 
war - councils in 
Hoaxer 

(1.) Princes tie* 
libcr.itiug what 
jnca,>-iirc> to tike. 
(•J.) (.'hoicu of inert- 
.sun.-> an-l prutla- 
xnatum to the crowtl 
to Ciirr)’ them out. 


Ratiourtl volition, 
therefore, or the 
exercise of a ra- 
tional clioice, is 
identical in its 
range with Delibe- 
ration. 


Such then is the province of Deliberation ; and a matter of ('hoiec Ls such part 
of the province of DulilHwatiou as Iia.« b<*cn determined upon. A matter is said 
to be 'purposed' or 'chosen,’ when it has been selected in preference to something 
else (i/ti'r dt'Jihfnituni. After having decided what we ought to do. we uo longer 
deliberate upon tlio matter, hut know definitely how we ought to act 1 we bring 
doxvn the power of originating desired object to our ova wish, and we 

bring down our own deeisUin and wish to our oum Will, which is, ipst<t/acto^ the 
spring or ‘ cause ’ of the action. 

This view of the Will may be illustrated from the old constitutions whioh 
Homer has descvibotl in his Ballails. He there introduces the Princes after a 
Council unnuunoing the course which they have determined upon, to the Demus, 
just as the Reason or Prerogative Power within us announces its decision to the 
Will, so that it may bo carrieii into effect. 

Rinoe then that which is ‘ purpo.sed’ is whnt lias been deliberated upon, aiming 
at objects dependent upon ourselves — a thing in fact for whioh wo strive after 
deliberating thereon and which wo are ourselves able to effect, it is evident that 
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the Will may be defined as a ‘ deliberate striving after objecte which are within 
OUT own power.’ After having deliberated, we decide, and then strive after tlie 
object chosen in aooordanoe with onr wish. 

Such is onr definition of Will, or ‘ Bationnl Choice,’ as far as is possible in a 
general outline ; and in this definition is implied the scope of the Will, which is 
not the ' end,' but the means which conduce to the end. 

ill. — The Will implies a ‘Wish for the good.’ 

(a) IS THE OBJECT OF WISH THE REAL OR THE Al’PARENT GOOD? 

It has been alread 3 ' shown that ‘ Wish ’ has relation to the 
‘ end ’ of action ; but there is a difference of 
Ho»- far^iSfa^man opinion whether this ‘end ’is identical with the 
morS*iinpre8s[Qn's? fco-l good, or whether it is identical only with the 
apparent good. 

1. Now there is this difficulty facing those who say that it is 
the real good which is the object of wish : — when 
a man adopts a particular course in error, tliat 
for which he is wishing is not the true object of 
his wish. Otherwise, had their theory been true, 
and that for which a man wished were really 

desirable, it would be a good ; but in the case that I am sup- 
posing, it might be actually an evil. 

2. On the other hand, those who maintain that it is the 
apparent good which is the object of wish, are 
met with this difficulty — that, according to their 
theory, there would be nothing good per sc and 
in the nature of things, but whatever each man 
thought to be good, to him that thing would be 

good. But there are different things thought good by different 
individuals, and perchance, in possible cases, things which are 
antagonistic. 

We must now procewi to treat of the Bubject of Wbih. 

It was ahowTi in the previoux diBcuHtdon that Winh in ronccnicd with ‘ tlic end ’ 
of action, but a controverBy haw been rained whether ' the end ’ which the Wiish 
hof* before it may be of ony nature whatever, nnythinp in fact which a man niig-ht 
desire to ffain, or whether it must be the real j^ckkI only. In fact nomo thinkerH- 
main tain that Wish is concern wl wm^dy with the tine • gowl/ others that it is 
oonoemed with what Mrmji to be the good, whether it lie bo in reality or no. 

1. Now there i» this difficulty facing those who say that it is the real good 
alone which is the object of Wish : — they imply that evil is not an object of 
Wish to the vicioufl man. though in fact it most HBKiiredly is. 

2. On the other hand, those who maintain that it in the apparent good which 
is the object of Wish, not by reason of any intrinsic quality, but just os each 
man temporarily thinks it good, are confronted by this difficulty : inasmuch as 
different things appear good to different individuals, what one man thinks good, 
appearing evU to another, and the same person ofttimeH regar<Ung things antago- 
nize to each other to be good— according to this view, nothing con be an 
nl^ect of wish in its own natore and for its own sake. 


2. If our tpavratrla 
be only of the ap- 
p.'wcnt good, there 
is an cud of moral 
distinctions. 


1. If every man 
had a ttKOnatrla of 
the real good, no 
one would make an 
evil choice. 
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(A) ISKOONCILEMENT OP THESE TWO THEOHIKS. 

If, therefore, neither of these theories be satisfactory, may we 
not say that ‘ absolutely, and in strict truth, the 
object of Wish is that wliich is really good, 
though relatively to the individual it is the ap- 
parent good ? ’ To the good man, the object of 
wish is that which is conformable to absolute 
truth ; on the other hand, to tlie bad man the 
object of wish is anything that may chance. 

It is precisely the same in the case of physical tasks : when 
men are in a healthy state of body, things are wholesome that are 
really so, whereas if men are themselves diseased, things abnormal 
are wholesome in their eyes. In such cases, also, the sensations 
of bitter and sweet, hot and heavy, and so on, are similarly 
reversed. 

The fact is that it is only the good man who judges aright of 
moral differences; on none but on him are the 
impressions made in every particular true and 
just. (Virresponding to the varying conditions of 
temperament, there are .special impressions of 
what is noble and of what is agreeable ; and 
herein is the good man jire-cmiucrit above others, 
that he sees the truth ;u every instance; being, as 
it were, himself the standard and measure of 
truth in all its forms. On the other hand, in 
the minds of men generally, error seems to grow up naturallv, 
under the influence of pleasure. Though jile.asure is not itself a 
good, it has the appearance of being so in the eyes of the world ; 
hence they make their choice of the pleasurable as of a good, and 
shun pain as an evil. 

But if neitlipr of tlieae viewa seems probable, we may state a solution of our 
ow’n : — that it the good which is the object of wi.sli by nature, and in real 
truth, and in its o\v'n right, but tliat under certain aspects, and according to the 
standard of piuticular iudividuals, it is what -wwiw to be the good tliat is the 
oltjcot of wiaJi. Though a tlijng he not a good in real ti*uth, yet in reference to 
given circumstances it may bo gooti ; for instance, to steal clothes is by nature 
on evil thing, yet from the point of view of the footpad, under certain circuin- 
stanoes it may be a good, and in eo far os a thing is a good it is an object of 
wish. It consequently happens that what to be good, is under a particular 
aspect an object of wish. To t)ie good man. tlierefore. that which is veritably 
good is the object of wish, and to the bad man the object of wish is anything 
that may chance. 

Preoisdy similar is the case of our physical conditions. To those who are in 
sound health and in a good state of body, tlungs appear to be healthy that are so 
in truth, but to those who are diseased, the contrary. Similarly in the case of 
things bitter or sweet ; to those who are in sound health, things that are in tiieir 


It IS only in the 
gnivl mail that the 
iinpn;s.>ionsof gootl 
accord with tfie 
reality. The moral 
sense of men gene* 
rally is dimmeti by 
pleasure . that of 
the good man alone 
is pure and incor- 
ruptible. 


The wish for the 
reaJ good is uni- 
versal, but the im- 
pressions which 
men form of it vary 
with the variations 
of their own moral 
temperament. 
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own nainre bitter or eweet, appear to be wbat they ore. Snob men judge rightly 
that enoh and cmoh things are hot, or heavy, and so forth : on the other hand, 
those who are diseased in their senses, judge that things quite difPercnt from 
these are hot, or heavy, and so forth. The analogy applies exactly to things that 
ore morally good or pleasant or evlL The good man thinks things good when 
they ai'6 so in reality : the bod man often thinks quite the revei'se. Corresponding 
to the various temperaments of men's souls, there are things which are specially 
good and pleosurable ; and herein the good man differs from the bad, in that he 
discriminates the good from the pleasant, and sees what is really true in every 
situation, having, as he has, become the standard and measure of truth. But 
the evil, fi*om being unable to recognize the truth, are led a-^tray by pleasure, 
fmeying that things pleasant are good, thougli they me not so by nature ; and 
similarly they shrink from things that are painful, though they are not in their 
own nature cither evil or undesirable. 


iv. — The Will implies Moral Freedom. 

(a) BOTH VIRTUE AND VICE ARE WITHIN OUU OWN POWER, 

Since, then, the enJ of action is tlie object of wish, and the means 
of realiziiiic tlie end are inattcis of deliberation 
and choice, the actions consequent thereon will he 
in accordance with onr own AVill, and voluntary. 

In this sphere also the various forms of moral 
excellence will he exhibited. ( 'onsequently moral 
excellence is a state within our own power, as also, 
for similar reasons, is moral comii>tion. ^Vh(‘rc the power of 
action depends upon our own selves, in sueli cases tliere is also tlie 
power of forbearing ; and where there is a jiower of forbearing, 
there is also a power of acting. 

Hence, if action, when honourable, is witliiii our power, the 
refraining from action wlieii such refraining is disgraceful, will also 
be within our power; and if tlie jiower of not acting wlien siicli 
non-action is honourable ilepend upon ourselves, the power of 
acting when action is disgraceful will also deiierid ujion ourselves. 
But if it lie within our jiower to perform actions hoiioiirahle and 
dishonourable, and similarly to abstain therefrom (and that is 
equivalent to being good or bad), it will consequently rest with 
ourselves whether we be virtuous or vicious. 

Since then the ends of action arc the objects of wish, and the means whicli 
conduce to those ends, objects uf deliberation and mtional choice, it is evident 
that the actions which result from thtjse jiroceHses of delilierution and of choice 
will themselves be in accordance with our own Will, and voluntary. 

Of such a character are the actions w'hich are conformable to virtue, since they 
are manifested in the some sjjhere as delilieration and choice. Virtue and vice 
ore therefore dependent upon oursolvos, sijice the actions by means of which we 
habituate ourselves to virtue are deliberately adopte<l or ‘willed,’ and ore 
dependent upon ourselves. But if the doing of good be within our power, 
^6 refraining from good will be within our oavu power, since where there is 
* nay ' there is also * yea.’ 

Hence if action, when honourable, be within our own power, the refraining 


The efficient causes 
of Virtue aiul Vice 
btiiug vtitUin oui 
own i)ower, Virtue 
and Vice hUI 
be voluntary. 
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from action, where such refraining is disgraceful, will also be within our own 
power. If, that is, the refi’aining from evil, when such refraining is right, bo 
within our own power, the performing of evil, when such performance is evil, is 
also within our own power. But our line of conduct in such circumstances 
makes us good or evU ; and consequently it is within our own power to be 
virtuous or vicious. 


Disproof of the 
theory of Epichar- 
inus tliat ‘ Vice is 
involuntary* ■ — 


(3) REFUTATION OP THE THEORY THAT VICE IS INVOLUNTARY. 

But as for saying that 

“ None are wicked of their free will, nor ’galii>t Ihcir will arc they happy,’” 

such a theory is partly true and partly uni rue. Though no one 
is happy against his own inclination, wickedness 
is still a voluntary state to the wicked man. 

Otherwise we must raise, in opposition to the 
theory of voluntariness advanced above, a new 
issue, and argue that man is TiOt the ‘ primal 
cause’ and father of his own acts, as lie is the father of his 
children. 

But if our own theory be, as it manifestly is, the true one, and 
we are not able to refer our actions to any causes 
beyond those which are within our own power, 
then, where tlic cauHCs of actions depend uiioii 
ourselves, the oftds will likewise depend ujion 
ourselves, and our actions will bo voluntary. 

Evidence of this moral freedom seems to be given not only by 
the individual consciousness of each, but. also b}’ 
the example of legislators, whose codes inflict 
punishment and penalty upon evil-doers (except 
where men act under constraint, and owing to 
ignorance for which they arc not themselves to 
blame) and, on the other hand, confer iionours upon such tw per- 
form noble exploits, tlie design and intention being to encourage 
the one in their heroism, and to deter tlie others from their 
wickedness. Yet of course, no lawgiver would urge men to per- 
form actions which were neither within their own control nor 
voluntary, knowing that it -would be as futile as for a man to Lave 
been persuaded not to feel heat or pain or hunger or other 
similar sensations : none the less for all the persuasion we shall 
continue liable to feel them. 

Furthermore, when a man seems to be himself responsible for 
his own ignorance, the laws punish him on the 
simple ground of his being ignorant; for in- {s.jBythofivctthat 
stance,- i)enalties are doubled in the case of >" somc- 

drunkards, lu such cases, the nrst step depends JoaU;»san Hggm- 


(I.) Ry tlio f.u-t 
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vation of the upon the man’s own self: it was possible for 
offence. ]jjj^ avoided the drunken excess which 

produced the ignorance. 

Again, men are punished for being ignorant of points of law 
with which they ought to have been familiar, and which are not 
too abstruse for them to understand. Men are, in fact, punished iu 
all cases alike, when they are thought to be ignorant of their 
duties through their own neglect, upon the ground that it was 
within their own power not to have been ignorant : they were com- 
petent to have kept their duties in remembrance. 

But as for saying- tliat 

“None arc wicked of their free wiil, nor ^jsiinst their will arc they happy.” 

such a view seem«i to be poilly true and partly fal.-^e. It i< tnie that no one 
can become happy ag-aint^t liis will ; but the lir‘<t half of the lino in untrue, 
Wickedness u in no way a tiling- involuntary. It hiw ]>ecn f-hown ironi the pre- 
■vions argpiments, that man is the cause of hin own liction!*. But where the 
causes are within our own power, the oflfeots are alvi m itliin our own power, and 
voluntary. Hence, for this reason, every action ol man, whether it he gocsl or 
whether it bo evil, ia voluntary. 

This view is borne out by the course which lioth individuals and lawgivers 
take against evildoers. They cause vengeance or punishment to light upon those 
who do evil deeds, c.xcept where the wrong-doing is cansfil by some kind of 
external coiistraiiit. or m oonsequenc<‘ of ignorance for wlncli the agents are not 
themselves respon-ihle (a man, lor instance, would be respondlile for his 
ignorance, as well ira for his act, it he did anything evil when inb)xicate<l. and so 
ignorant of the nature of his act. In* lui-s (nil\ )nm.>s*lf to hlnme for the con- 
sequences). On the otlier liand, lawgivers honour those w'ho act iiolily, in order 
that tliey may thereby encoumgc otluTs to noble dcc«1s. and restiain them from 
doing evil. Hence it is evident that they consider it to be within our own i>o\s’cr 
to be vicioiLs or to grow to be virtuous . ami it is with Tins Mew tliat they use 
their endeavours to inspire men with this couMciion Of course, where things 
arc neither within our owm power nor voluntary, no one in liis right senses urges 
us to jierfonn them • no <>ne tnoji to pcrstta<le another not U> experieuee heat or 
cold or hunger or other .similar wn.sations over which we have no control, since 
no good could possibly accrue from such an cxliortubion. though w’c who were 
exhorted wvre ourselves to dcsin* cxc«‘c<liiigly to profit by it ; wc should continue, 
all the aamo, subject to such sensiitions. 

Similarly when a man is involuntarily ignorant from Ixnng unable to know, no 
one would urge him to have the jiowcr of knowing • it docs not rest with the 
man himself, whether he knows or is ignonmt. But if a man lx* personally 
rcspon.sible for the ignorance under tlic mttucnce of which he commitUsl tin* 
evil, then he is punished for it : he seems to Ijc in a state of ignorance of his 
own free will, bccaiLse in that case it rcsti with hiinwlf whetlmr In; know’ or lie 
ijpiorant, as with the drunkard, or one wdio through his own neglect is ignorant 
of the law. which he might easily have found out. An evildoer of tliis type is 
personally responsible, both for his ignorance and for his w’ickiKineiw. luid is 
wicked of hU own free will. The e.ase 10 similai- in regard to other points which 
it is possible for u« to know, and from misunderstanding which we fall into 
error. It is owing to mich faults that we are exposed to the penalties of the 
law’givers. We ore competent, that ih, to avoid being ignorant, becauae it in 
within our own power not to be carclcua of such things, but to make it our 
ow-n business to understand them. 
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{e) FREEDOM IN THE ’ FORMATION OP CHARACTER. 

‘ But,’ it may be objected, ' a man’s disposition is such that be 
could not take beed to sucb tbings.’ 

. . . Nay, men are themselves responsible for 
having acquired sucb a character by living dis- 
solutely ; and so too are they responsible for 
being unjust and intemperate whether, as is the 
case with some, by wrong-doing, or, as is the 
case with others, by passing their lives in drinking 
and similar debaucherv. It is indeed a law of 
life that the activities which are displayed in any 
particular direction, produce a corresponding character in tlie 
agent. From the analogy of those who practise for any contest 
or profession, an illustration of this law may be taken : to ensure 
success, they practise their art continuously and i)erseveringly. 
To bo ignorant, therefore, that ‘ habits ’ are formed by men 
developing their powers in particular directions is the mark of an 
utterly uurcflcctive character. 

Moreover, it is absurd that the man who performs unjust acts 
should not wltih to be unjust, or that a man who 
acts intemperately should not nish to be intern- 
perate. If a man not unwittingly performs acts tmuMihichare im- 
from the effects of which he will be unjust, he is ‘""t-ikcAWy m om 
unjust ot Ins own choice ; nay, verdj’, tliough he 
should afterwarils desire it, ho will not afterwards cease to be 
unjust and become just, any more than the invalid will gain sound 
health by desiring to do so. By living intemperately and dis- 
obeying his physicians, a man is voluntarily an invalid in the 
case which I have suiiposed : in the first instance it was possible 
for him to have avoided illness, but after a man has once thrown 
away his health, his chance is gone. Precisely in the same way 
when a man has discharged a stom , it is no longer jiossible for 
him to recover it ; yet the projecting or casting of the stone was 
an act depending upon himself — the primary impulse, that is, was 
within his own control. This analogy ajiplies exactly to the soul 
and to such states as justice and intemjierance : it was possible in 
the first instance not to have formed such evil tendencies. Hence 
men of this type, as of others, are what they are of their own free 
will ; but when once a character of this kind has been formed in 
them it is no longer possible for them to be different 

But if any one be of such a nature as not to have the capacity for talcing heed, 
he will not on that account escape punishment. Nay, rather, he will be 
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punished for that very reason— for having culpably grown into such a state as to 
have lost the capacity for taking heed, by living dissolutely and licentiously. 
From such a mode of life it is that men become for the most port wicked, unjust, 
and dissolute. In consequence, that is, of the unjust and dissolute practices to 
which men become habituated they grow to be unjust and dissolute ; and tliey 
grow like that, even though they have not wrong-doing as a settled plan before 
them, but yet live n dissolute life and delight in self-indulgence and luxury. 
From a course of life like this, men advance to the commission of actual \NT:ong. 

It is indeed ever the case, that according to the nature of the activities which 
we habitually practise, we grow, as has been explained, to he virtuous or vicious 
or acquire some other complexion in our moral life. Just so we see men who 
wish to become athletes or to cultivate some other profession or busiue.ss. practising 
and exercising themselves in the performance of acts by means whereof they may 
attain to tlie accomplishment they desire. No one. in fact, is ignorant tliat it is 
from the performance of specific acts Uiat we attain to a fixed and permanent 
state of vice or of virtue — unless he l>e utterly without i>orception. If then thi.s 
truth bo manifest to all, it is clear also that nil men und(*rHtand the character of 
their own acts, whether, that is. they tend to virtue or to vice : and if they know 
what they ore doing, they ore of tlieir own free will either good or evil. 

It is, of course, quite absunl for a man who jH'rfonus ui\jnst nets to say that 
he doea not n'Uh to be unjust, or for a mim who div^olnte to .*<ay that he does 
not irijf/i to act dissolutely. If. though he wish to hcciunc just and temjx'mto. he 
is yet unable to be so through l>cing over|)f>\vcre<l by the strength of long habits, 
even thus he is voluntarily vicious. Take the case of a man who adopts a 
depraved mode of Life aud is «lisolKMliont to his pliysioians and is conscquoutly in 
sickness : such jui one is voluntarily an invalid, since the nuslc of hi.s life depended 
uiKiii himself, and though he aftcrw.ards wish to >>e ielicv(^<l of its conse4jijeiu’(*H. 
he cannot be. Before lie fell ill. it d<“pen(ksl upon him.^rlf to gnaiil his health, 
but when once lie has thrown .aw.'iy his health, it is no longor in his power to 
recall it. Or, to take another case, a man has it in Ins own jiower to c;ist a 
stone into the sea. but when once he Juis cast it he ha*, it not in his powtT h'f 
recall it again ; yet still he cast it of In', own free will, the act of casting being 
dependent upon himself. Pr<cisely .so is it in tlie ea.sc' of the unjust and of tlio 
diasolutc man. Before they grew to be vicious and attained to the jicrmanent 
habit thereof, it was in their jK^wer uot to have becom«‘ so . hut wiieii once they 
have grown into a certain state, tliey have no power to alUr it. 


(d) niEEPUM IN THE EOKMATION of BODILY STATES, 

But not onlj’ are the faults or corrujitioiis of tlie soul voluntarj*, 
but in certain oases the diseases of tbc body are 
voluntary also, and tliese cases, wbeii they occur, 
we regard with di.supjiroval. No one of course 
blames those who are uatunilly disiij^urcd, unless 
their deformity arise from want of exercise or 
from their own neglect. Similarly in regard to cases of weakness 
or of mutilation : no one would taunt a inuii who was blind from 
nature, or through disease or through an accident, but wc should 
rather pity such an one. If on the other hand a man were blind 
through drunkenness or intemperance, all men would censure him. 
Consequently in the case even of bodily distempers tlioso which 
are under our own control are blamed, whereas such as are out of 
our own power are not blamed ; and if this principle be of general 
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applicntum, those distempers which are blamed in other relations 
will also be witliin our own power. 

But not only arc the faults or corruptions of the soul voluntary, hut in the 
case of certain individuals, hodiiy diHcanes arc also voluntarily formed — those at 
least on account of ■which men are censured. Of eoui’se no om; in his seiiscB 
hlames those who are naturally disfigured ; but Ave do censure those who have 
ruined tlini physitiue through omitting to take exci'cisc or other neglect or 
through depravity. Wc do not taunt a man uho is blind by nature or through 
disease or from a blow, but we latlier pity him. But when a man ha-^ injured 
his eyes through dissipation or some other dejiravity, we blame him and censure 
him. It is clear then that such bodily ailments as are voluntarily ineuired are 
blamed by us, "wdiile such as arc involuntiiry 'i»e in no way blamed. This law 
will apply similarly to otlier cases ■ such as arc cases for imuishment and for 
■\\ hich penalties are piovided arc entirely voluntary and dependent upon ourselves : 
such as arc not of this character, arc involuntary. Vice thcri'fore is voluntary. 


ifi) FliEKDOM Al’l'LlKS Et^lJALLY To VIRTUK AMI To VICK. 

But, ill reply to the ohjection of those who iiri^e tliut ‘ all men 
aim at that which ajipears to tliein the good, 
hut have no control over the inijiression.s made 
upon tliiuii, but the end which appears good to 
a man relleets (‘xactly tlie tendency of liis own 
moral character there are two alternative- 
answers : 

1. If every man is, in some sense, responsible 
to himself for his moral .stale, he will also he, 
in some sense, resputisihle for the impressions 
which dill'crent ends make upon him. 

2. If, on the contrary, no one is responsible to 
himself for his moral states, but the evil which .a 
man does is done thrmnrh iirnorance of his real 
end, and from a mistaken fancy that by the 
course he takes the best result will he, attained ; 
if, moreover, the inclination for a particular 
‘end’ be not self-produced, but a man must he 
born with the faculty of moral sight by which 
to discriminate things rightly and to select 
the good which is so in truth (and the ‘ nohly-horn ’ is 
one in whom this moral perception is perfectly ingrained, and 
that is the highest and noblest gift, and one wliicli cannot 
possibly he acquired or learnt by ourselves, but such as nature 
gave it will be its character, .aiKl to have this characteristic truly 
and nobly engrafted in us is the perfect luid genuine nobility) . . . 
if veritably such a view be true, wherein is virtue more voluntary 
than vice ? In either case, in that of the good man as in that of 
the bad man, the ‘ end ’ which they follow appears to them 
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(whether by nature or however it may be) the real end, and is 
assumed to be so accordingly ; and whatever actions they perform 
under any circumstances that may arise they view in connection 
with the end which is thus assumed. 

Under either of these alternatives — whether, that is to suy, 
the end of moral action does not present itself 
in the light it does by an unalterable law, but 
there is an element in each impression which 
dejiends upon a man’s own self; or whether, 
though the ‘ end ’ be a creation of nature, yel 
virtue is voluntary, inasmuch as the good man performs all that is 
subsidiary to that end of his own free will, — for reasons equally 
strong vice will also be voluntary. The clement of freedom exists 
in the bad man no less than in the good man, in the performance 
of separate actions, even if not in the clniice of tlie ‘ end.’ 

If therefore the virtues are, .as has been shown, voluntarv, 
(inasmuch as we are ourselves ‘joint-authors’ of our actions, 
and jointly resiionsible for them, and the ‘ end ’ which at any time 
we propose to ourgelves, depends upon the fact that we are our- 
selves of a certain character or disposition), our vices will also be 
voluntary, formed as they arc under analogous conditions. 

But thu* view tliouylit l»y mhuu t-o in.* inconKHtt-nt witli JieiiHrn. and that 
uixin the following ground-. * they argue. • nn-os from our petting before 
our actions an evil cud ; au<l this mistakt is caused our fancying that, 
instead of being evU, the end is a good onv : but the impTCS!%ions ^^hlch our 
fancy makes upon Uf> af^ to good and bad, nro not undov our own contiol : u o all 
strive after what to us a g<MKl. and arc not our-elvcs renjiunsiblc for our 

impres-Hions. Consequently vic<‘ is not voluntoiy ‘ 

In vindication of oiu' own theoiy’ uo show that tins objection upplb’H with 
equal force to the ca-e of virtue, and yrt virtue is voluntary, since no one is 
blesRed against his will. 

1. If, on the one hand. t!»e igiioiancc of what i*? the real go(Hl arisc.s from the 
mental Htate of the agent being vicioii.'<. and knowledge of the leal good is 
consequent upon the mental state of the agent being >irtuous. it is evident that 
wc grow to Ihj vicious or viiXuon** ut our own free will, inasmuch an we are 
oui’selves the causes of our mental state's and responsible to ourselves for them. 

2. If, on the contraiy, the knowledge of the end is not dei>endent uj>on our 
mental state, nor requires the concuiTenee of tlie will, but is like gowl eye-sight 
or Home otlier physical quality, which if a man have not. it is imx>ossible for him 
to acquire it elfiewhere, or provide it for himself out of his owm resources, but 
it is essential that a man should be horn with a ixiwer of moral discrimination if 
he is to have a chance of judging aright, (a moral insight which constitutes tlie 
only perfect and genuine nobility, )-^ven if this !>e tnie. still vice is voluntary 
no less than virtue, even in this view of it . there a knowledge of the end 
both in the bad man and in the good, whether it lie owing to a man's mental 
state or to nature, that the knowledge of the //«/ end is realixcnl or misappre- 
hended. fl) If. on the one hand, wo say that virtue is voluntary liecanse, 
though the ‘ end ' is owing to nature and rightly i>crceivcd by the good man, yet 
the means subservient to the end depend upon a man's oyni self to choose or not, 
what is there to prevent vice being voluntary for the some reasons '! (2) If, on 
the other hand, virtue is voluntary because the knowledge of the good is derived 
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from virtuous states of whick we are ourselves, in a certain sense, ‘ joint authors,’ 
by the same reasoning vice will be voluntary also, because our ignorance of the 
true end is owing to our vicious habits. 

(/) RECAriTULATION OF TUE TIIEf'llY OF VlIlTUE. 

To suri) up then our lliooiy of the virtues; : it has been shown 
that : 

1. Virtues are, in their generic character, ‘mean-states’ (to use 
a metaphor) and ‘ permanent states of mind.’ 

• 2 . They tend to rei)r(iduce the actions from which they -were 
themselves formed, surli reproduction being spontaneous and 
essential. 

8. They are within our own power, and voluntary. 

4. They conform exactly to the standard which llight Keason 
lays down. 

[llorc it must be noticed, th.at ‘habits’ are not voluntary in the 
sumo sense that actions arc. AVe arc res})onsible 
for our actions from beginning to end, since we Note the iiiffei-tui 
know every condition which surrounds them. 

But tve have control only over the beginnings of imd miiai.its. 
our liahiis, the gradual growth of p.trticular , 

tendencies heing imperceptible in the moral, as in the physical 
organism ; yet, inasmuch as \vc had it in our puwei’ at the outset 
to shajie the circumstances of our lives according to one use or 
another, the habits which result Inmi our conduct therein will con- 
sequently bo voluntary also.] 

Let us now take up again the .subject of special virtues, and 
show what their natare is, what their subject-matter, and what the 
mode of their action. It will incidentally be shown also what is 
their number and variety. 

Whiit. tlien, 1-4 vii-tiu ' ! Generally, and m biicf. it has been described. (1) as a 
‘ mean state,’ lying midway. Umt is between two faulty states, and (2) as a 
formed or pennanent attitude of mind. It has been further sliown (S) under 
■what influences it is produced, ami that, after having acquired a virtue we 
continue to perfonn the same acts and to manifest the same activities as those 
were by w'hich the virtue was first made habitual to us. It has been shown, 
lastly, that viitue is dependent upon ouiscIvch and voluntor}', 

[But it must be noticed that the action and the habit are not voluntary in the 
same senso nor in the same degree, tliongh both arc. as has l)ocn proved, 
voluntary. When we perfonn our actions wo know their beaiings in even* 
paiHicular, and consequently 'wo have control over them in the pun^ sense of 
tlic term — to do them or not, as we will, from beginning to eni Actions are 
therefore voluntary in on nbsoluto sense. On the other hand, the ‘ habit ’ is not 
known to the full ejctent : it is known not through itself, but through the 
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actions hj wliloU it is formed. We thoioughiy uudoretond the actions by which 
tho habit is formed, but wo cease to understimd our actions when consolidated 
into habit. A precisely similar case occurs with physical debilities. Knowing the 
character of a particular diet, wo consciously adopt it ; and weak health imper- 
ceptibly follows in its tiain. A habit, therofort', is callod voluntary on account 
of the activities by which it is formc<l being voluntaiy — since, that is, it was 
possible for us not to have causeti those activities.] 

Wc must now proceed at once to enumerate our mcntiil states in specific 
detail, and show the character of each one, witl\ what enmtions of the soul it 
is concerned, and in what way it is formed. It will be further evddent in tho 
course of the discussion u hat is the number and variety of these moral states. 


Coura;;c is (vm- 
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TART 11.— EXAMINATION OF THE VIRTUES. 

A.— COURAGE. 

i.— The Bubject-matter of Courage defined. 

(ft) CUUIi.fGK IMI’LIES l EAIt, ■iniN'GS rE.Mil'LT, AKE SYNO.VV- 

MofS WITH EMI.S. 

Nowit lul.s 1)0011 iilroiuly explained that ‘ ( 'ouniire ’ is a mean 
state ill roi^anl to snlijeets of eoiiliileiiee or i’ear. 
V'liat we fear are of course the tilings which arc 
fearful, and tilings fearful are, to spc.Tk in general 
terms, evils. Hence philo.sopher.s define fear as 
‘an anticipation of evil.’ We fear, in fact, all 
things that are evils, such as infamy, poverty, disease, loss of 
friends, and death. 

Yet the brave man does not .seem to he one wlio is courageous 
in face of ct-Tvy ohjeet of fear. There are ecrfaiii evils whicli a 
man is positively Ooum/ to fear, and where fcarfulness is honourable 
and bravery would he unseemly bravado, as in the case of infiimy. 
The man wlio fears infamy is a man of honour ami of self-respect : 
the man who does not shrink from infamy is destitute of all sense 
of shame ; tliough, by a rhetorical figure, the shameless man is 
regarded by some [leople as a daring man, from tlic corresiiondence 
there is between them in that the brave man is, like him, in a 
sense, devoid of fear. 

Poverty, on the other hand, is surely not a thing which a man 
ought to fear ; nor yet illness, nor in fact any of those evils which 
• fall upon a man through no fault of his own nor through his own 
agency. Nevertheless, the man who is fearless of sucli evils us 
these, is not on that account brave ; and if we so describe him, it 
is by a rhetorical figure. There arc cases where men are cowards 
in the crisis of battle, though liberal minded in money matters, and 
of cheerful countenance in view of financial ruin. 
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Again, if a man is fearful of outrage upon his wife or children, 
or of the power of envy, or of other sinister influences, he is not 
assuredly a coward ; nor, on the other hand, is he brave, if he is 
cheerful when on the point of being flogged. 

It was mode evident in the course of our previous enumeration of the virtues 
that the sut\iect-matter of Courage is fear and confidence, and that it is a mean 
state in reference thereto, going beyond timidity and falling short of rashness. 
We will now show with wliat states it stands in contrast. 

Now fear is spoken of in relation to things which arc fearful ; and. in a 
general sense, all things are fearful that are thought to be evils. Hence, in 
defining fear, men say that it is * an expectation of evil.' We fear, in fact, 
whatever things are evil — di^g^ace, xioverty, disease, friendlesKness. death. 

but courage docs not stand in opi>osition to /••< /•/•// object of fear, the brave 
man not being concerned with evci-y thing that is fearful. The brave man fears 
only what is it light for him to fear, and it is not right for him to fear all these 
things, but only some of them. To fear disgi-ace is honourable, not to fear it 
disgraceful the one attitude is that of a man of self-respect, the other that of 
a shanieU'^s man. Still, oven the shameless man is called brave by a metaphor, 
in that ho has some of the features of a bnave man in not fearing everything, 
the bravo man being one who. in a ccrt:i.in sense, i.s devoid of fear. 

IViverty. on the contrary, it is not liglit to fear, nor in fact any of those evils 
wliich do not l>efall us through our own fault nor through onr own agency. But 
just as tlic man who docs not fear wJiat he ought to fear not therefore brave 
(except by a rlictorical ligurc). so ncith<*r is the man who does not fear what he 
ought not to fcai*. on tliat ac*count a brave man. and is only >o styled in virtno 
of a kind of rcsouihlarice between the two eharueteis. Many there are who 
though fcarl' ss of such evils as poverty an<l of stout lu'art.s in view of the loss 
of their i>osse,-sions. are cowards amid tlic dangers of war. 

Jhit just as the man ^vhu fcaus what he ought not to fear Is not brave, eo 
neither is the man who docs not feai what lie ought to fear brave. For instance, 
the man who docs fear outragii ution his wife or children i.s not a coward, and 
the man w ho drfcs not fear such a thing is not brave. Nor again is a man brave 
if ho docs not tear but rather is cheerful wiicn upon the point of being flogged. 
Men are not bravo for not fearing what they ought to fear. 


(4) DESCnil'THiN OF THE EVILS WHICH CONCERN THE BRAVE MAN. 

What hinds of evils, tlicn, are tlicy, in which a brave man shows 
liis courage ? Arc tlicy not tlic evils that are 
direst and worst ? No one is there so capable of 
sustaining things which arc terrible .as is the 
brave man. But of all things terrible death is 
the worst : it is indeed, the extreme of evils, since 
to the dead man, as it seems, nothing further can befall, whether 
good or evil. 

Yet it is not death in any and every form in face of which the 
brave man would seem to show' lii.s courage ; not, for example, in 
face of death at sea, or in sickness. In what kinds of death, 
then, will his bravery be shown ? Must it not be in such as are 
most glorious ? and the most glorious are those which beiall men 
in war, since war involves the greatest and most glorious hazards. 
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Corresponding with this idea of perfect bravery are the honours 
paid to warriors both in free cities and in the Courts of Princes. 

A man will be called ‘ brave,’ therefore, in the true and proper 
sense of the term, when he is fearless in regard to a noble death, 
or under instant pressure of evils which have death in their train ; 
and such are emphatically the accidents and terrors of war. 

Still, even in a storm at sea or in sickness, the brave man is 
void of fear; yet his courage in a storm is not like that of sailors. 
The brave man at such times has despaired of safety and is 
troubled at such a mode of death. Sailors, on the other hand, are 
confident from the experience which they have had of previous 
storms. Moreover, the circumstances in whicli brave men exhibit 
their courage, arc such as give room for jirowess and make it 
glorious to die ; but in such disasters as shi[iureck or pestilence 
neither of these conditions is found. 

The brave man, therefore. one wlu> tioe" nut liar the . tio one 

has such powers of eiidunmcc U" lie. Yet ho not ('ii cverv ocuihIuh omrajfcouh 
to the same degreo. Tliorc are oertaiu U5iTui> wlik-h niuko c\cn lljc biave man 
quail througli the mode in which tliey arc brought u|K)n liim. 

For instance, death i.«. thought to bo the laM extremity of evil, beciiUM* it an 
end of life, and it is iinposMblc for anything furtlicr initidc a man when he i> 
dead, whether good or evil, and therofou* it U thuuglit t<» be tlic wo’-it and muMt 
terrible evil botli to Uic good and aK«> to the < vil. Uut tliough the death which 
ensues from dif-graeoinl causes i'* a thing which the brave niun would feai. on 
the other hand, the death which i^ lironght on by t!ie lughrst (•au^e^. sueli lus that 
which befalls a man in war, i^ no longm* teiTible. but a thing vt‘r\ greatly lu be 
coveted. The death again, wliich \>elab^ u man in hiekmrs.-i or at "ea will be 
terrible to the brave man. in far a' it. ha-* not come upon him on account of 
some grand cause, but on no account fcaiful iii the iiroporti^ui in sshiclv it hi 
painful. 

K man may be called ' bi.ive.' thcrufoio. vlien lie i«. fearless in regard to a 
noble death, (or at any rate a death that i-- nut igm)ble.) ami m regard tu the 
terroix whicli iiring death in their train, coming v ith sudden -viMtatiou njK>n 
him. such ns are the circumstances of war. The. man who i^ re-‘M)lute under 
peiils which unexpectedly eiicomjia.'S liiiii. iiTuid.*. inanifeHt jnoof that he has 
advanced to a yioint wdmre courage i** hubitiud and natural to him. "When a 
man endures a death that is uot)lc*d. for man. then he is brave in the fullest 
sense of the tcim. Thi.s pnnciple applies ulno to Ihe comj of hoiiouis. When 
honours involve uotliiiig sacred nor i>ermuiieut. »>. in the ciuse of honours e<in- 
ferred at the Courtj« of Tynints, the brave man will iU*‘<y»i-*<‘ them ; but when 
honours are conHtitutionol and just, as they are in well-ordered States, the brave 
man will covet them. 

Sailon aie also fearless in ri^urd to ileath. but not in the same manner as the 
brave ore. Brave men seem to l»e revulutc under sueh circumstances liecaunc 
they have absolutely despaired of safety : whereas sailors arc so l>ccause they 
expect, on the ground of past expcricnccj that they will survive the dajigers of 
the sea. In fact, however, it is im|io»siblc U) show' Inuvery in the jicrfect sense 
of the term under such circumstances os a storm at sea. A man shows true 
bravery wdiere there is need of vigour or of spirit, and where death in grand and 
ermobUng. But in a storm or in a plague such considerations have no place : 
death is not then the occasion of any odvautago to others, nor can wo display 
any spirit or vigour in face of it. 
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ii. — Various manifestations of Courage. 

(«) THE TREE ‘ MEAN ’ OF COURAGE DEFINEn. 

But what is fearful is not the same under all circumstances, nor 
to all jjersons, though (if course there is a fonn 
of fear which we speak of as ‘ past human en- 
durance,’ and such as would be terrible to any 
one who was in his right senses. Still, looking 
to things which are fearful and 3’^et within the 
limits of endurance, these differ in magnitude 
and in their relative degrees of intensity, as also do things which 
inspire confidence. In face even of these the brave man, though 
dauntless and undaunted, has still the feelings of a man : he will 
not be unmoved at (he sight of things terrible, though his fear 
will be tempered by regard for the fitness of things and kept 
within the limits which Keason will allow, his aim being the 
attainment of honour as the ideal of virtue. 

Vet it is possible to eatertaiu fears of this kind excessively or 
insufficiently, and again to regard things which 
are mil fearful as tliough they were. Of the 
errors comimtled m these respects, one term 
arises from the fear being an uiiwortliy one, another from the fear 
being iinmoderato, anotlier fiom its being inopportune, and so on 
through mamfold conditions. The same princijile apirlies to the 
eivc'umstances upon Vvhich we ground confidence. 

That man tlieroforo is a brave man who endures hardship or 
yields to fear when it is right to do so, though 
always with a noble motive and to a proper The «in<lnr-t of tlic 
dcgi'ec and on fitting- occasions. Under opjrosite 
conditions again ho is equally confident. In a iiic.il of Kcii.«on. 
word, the brave man is one wliose inward feelings 
and outward actions are in harmony with a true dignity, and with 
the standard which Right Reason prescribes. 

Now the ‘ end ’ of everj" activity, (in order to be either virtuous 
or vicious,) must be one which corresponds with the fixed attitude 
of mind in the agent. To the mind of the brave man the display 
of his bravery is a source of jirido and honour. The ‘ end’ of his 
every activity, therefore, is a feeling of honour, since the character 
of every action is determined by its ‘ end.’ It follows that the 
motive for which the brave man incurs perils, and performs the 
acts of bravery, is a sense of honour or a feeling of noble pride. 

The brave man, therefore, docs not always hold the some attitude in regard to 
things which are fearful. Some tilings are more terrible to some men than to 
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others. Men ^’ho are fond of money fear the loss of their possessions aliove all 
things ; othei^ who 001*6 most of all J|or tlieir reputations, fear disgrace more tlian 
anyUiing ; and so through many varieties. There are things, again, which aro 
feared in different degrees by different }->crsons or not at oil ; and there iim things 
which there is no mortal who does ««/ fear, as for instance evils which transcend 
human endurance, like visitations of lieaven, earthqunkes or inundations of the 
sea — such things being U^rrihlc In all who are in their right mind. 

But though the brave man fenrs. Ids fear is always fitting and scciuly, and in 
accord with what Beason enjoins, and honour is invariably the motive winch 
actuates him. Honour ia regarded by tlic goo^l wan as the pjinci]>U' wduch should 
rcgiilate all his personal feelings, and as the * end ' at w hich all his actions should 
aim ; and accordingly that is the motive which all excellence sets before it. 

Yet these calnmitieft of nature do not affect all men with the saTue degree, of 
fear, some men being more afraid of them tinm others. Similarly also, the 
distresses which do not transcend our jK)wers of endnrniici' ar(' not equally terrible 
to all men. aa dit^race. i>ovcity an<l tl\c like ; uiul the go<Kl man will only l>c 
afraid of them when it is right to ho so, and then only in a projK'r manner, os 
has been explained. Ilereiii is the reason why the bnd man errs he <lot 5 s not 
fear in a proper mimner. nor at a pr<q»er s<';i--on. luu li\>m a prop^’v motive ; and 
similarly in showing confidence he (^ocs not do so in a fitting manner nor jit a 
fitting season. 

The man. therefore, is a brave man wlu) -lw»\\' fear or confuh'uec at projicr 
objects and w’ith u proper nudive mid ul a pinjU’V linie 1 ik f<.it oi* eoiifideneo 
being rcgulftt<;d by wliat is fitting and by the simidaid w hidi the • law or * idi ii’ 
of wunvge lays down That is m fact the *cml (d t-vry activity in ;u.*eordiincc 
with virtue — that it should be di'-j>lat4-d in accordance wifli tJie concejdion of 
virtue os n fonned or permanent stab* of niiml. Tor example, act** «*onfoiiiial»le 
to justice have as their * cud' tbeir U-uig p<*ifonii«*<l in ace<»rduuco with the c(mi- 
ception or standaid of Justice as a jK-imaTHiit state of mim]. In u general sense, 
the end of ever}’ action wliatcvcr that i.s virtuous, ls the njalir-ation of a noble 
ideal (to koKov). The particular uUal which is befor* tbivmiiul of Uu* brave man 
is the conception of braverj* : that hcfoic tli<* niiml of tiic just man. is the con- 
ception of justice: and similarly with the oihei virtues. Tluit indeed is the 
rationale of all our actions — that they '>houl<l h<* Immglit into eonfoiinity with a 
fixed state of the chaiTicter. The liinitiitioiis Ui which an action eonfonns (and 
w’hich constitute its definition or cs.sintial notion) arc* idcuticiil w lUi its * i‘nd.’ The 
brave man. thcieforc. takes his stand witliin the s[>hcrc of wlmt fitting and 
seemly. ' 


(li) MODKS IN WHICH THE IHEAL HE COL'KAOE IS MTIATEI). 

Of the characters wliicli pass the limits of this ideal, the man 
wlio fails througli inability to fear lias no distine- 
Type« of moral tive name. [Aa has been previously e.Nphiined, 
there are many asjiccts of moral character which 

1. ini«n»ibiiity ; have DO Special name.] Such an one must be 

classed as a kind of madman or as a man devoid 
of human feelings — if, that is, he fears nothing., neither earth- 
quake nor the stormy sea, as they say is the case with the Celts. 
The man again who transgresses in being over-contidont in 
regard to things which are fearful, is reckless; 

2. Hcckic88iie«a . rccklcss man seems to he also a braggart 

and one who arrogates a claim to bravery which he does not 
possess. Such an one is anxious to appear to the world as resolute 
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in regard to things fearful as the brave man is in reality ; in fact 
he poses in the attitude of a brave man in such points as he can. 
Hence reckless men are as a rule, for all their courageousness, 
cowards at heart : though they keep up a reckless mien in times 
of peril, they never stand the actual shock of danger. 

The man, again, who errs through excess of fear is a coward. 
Every mark of cowardice, — unworthy yielding to 
fear, an extravagant sense of fear, and similar 
excesses, are all found in such a character. He is at the same 
time deiicient in the feeling of confidence, though he more readily 
betrays himself in pain and grief. He is therefore destitute, also, 
of hope, being as he is afraid of everything. The brave man is the 
exact ojiposite, a feeling of confidence being the mark of a hopeful 
man. 

So then the brave man has the same sphere of action as one 
who is reckless or a coward ; but these opposite 
characters comport themselves very dift'erently 
therein. Those who are reckless or cowards go („ir<lu°extrem«r 
beyond tlie proper limits or fall short of them, 
whereas the brave man holds a calm and even tenor. 

Reckless men, again, are impetuous and precii)itate, and before 
the danger comes they are eager to meet it, yet in the actual crisis 
they slu'ink away. On the other hand brave men are swift and 
keen enough in action, hut calm and undemonstrative until it is 
time to act. 

Courage, therefore, is (consistently with the’ description of it given 
above) ‘ a true and virtuous frame of mind in reference to things 
which arc grounds for either contiileucc or fear ’ under the limi- 
tations which have liccn already laiil down. The courageous man 
freely makes clioii'o of peril or woe and suianits to its consequences, 
because he lias a noldo pride in sufleriiig and thinks scorn of a 
selfish shrinking from the sacrifices of duty. 

[But as for courting voluntary death with no motive beyond 
that of escaping from poverty or love or some otlier afliiction — 
that is not the part of a brave man hut rather of a coward. It is 
sheer etfcminaey to shrink from n thing because it is difficult to 
bear; and the suicide meets his fate not because he thinks it noble 
to die, but because he hopes to escape from a present pang.] 

Such then arc the more characteristic featui-es of courage. 

Of those who pass tlio limits of this Meal, tlie man who errs by an extravagonoe 
of femlessuess, has no distinctive name. [As ha.s been previously explained, there 
arc many aspects of moral character which have no special name.] Such an 
one may, however, he styled a madman, or one devoid of human feelings— if 
that is, there is notliing that he fears, not even coithquake or stormy sea, as th^ 
say the ease is with the Celts, 
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The man, again, who, though is n lesfl degree, trasegresseH in being over>con> 
fident in regard to things which are fearful, is reckl^s ; and the reckless man 
seems to be also a braggart and one who arrogates a claim to bravery which he 
does not possess. In fact he only nharntt to be brave : he is anxious only to appear 
in the eyes of the world as resolute as the brave man really is. and he jwHfH in the 
attitude of a brave man in such poinh^ as he is able. Hence reckless men are, 
as a rule, cowards at heart : though they keep up a reckless mien in critical times, 
they never stand the actual shock of danger. 

The man, again, who errs through excess of fear is a coward, because he fears 
objects unworthy of fear, and that to an excessive degree. He is at the same time 
deficient in the feeling of confidence and extravagant in his griefs, and de^^nd* 
ing withal, as fearful of everything. The brave man is the exact opposite : he 
is a man of hopeful temperament, his confidence being derived from his hoping 
ever for Mhat is good. 

So then the bmve man has the same sphere of action the man who is reck- 
less, and tlie coward. — tlie sphere of what causes confidrnct* oi‘ fear. But their 
relations therein are not identical, ami they com^>ort themselves very differently 
therein. Those who are reckle.s8 or cowards go l)cyond the lino or fall short of 
it, whereas the brave man holds a calm and even tenor of life, and lemains firm 
to the Ktandaid of what Ls fitting. 

Reckles.s men. again, are imiketuous and precipiUitr. ami before dangers come 
rush out to meet them, and aie oxot*c<lingly solicitous of troubles to overcome : 
but when they find themselvc" m the midst thenof. they nish away with a 
hound. Brave men show jUst the opposite t<*inperament : in the actual crisis 
they ai'C shrift and keen of pui 7 >o>e. but till the )no)))c))t of action comes they 
keej) quiet. 

Courage, tlkevcfoie. Is (consistently with the defmaion of it given al>ove') ‘a true 
and equable frame of mind in reference to things u hii h fear or confidence’ 

in accord with an ideal stantlard. The courageous man umko>4 liis choii'c of peril 
and woe, and .submits to the con>€‘fiuenct'- imolvctl. he ffHds a noble pride 

in suffering for lighteousnes'** sake, and think^ scorn of nuy shrinking from the 
sacrifices which duty demands. 

[But 08 for being desirous of meeting death on aivouut of )>overty or love — 
that is not a mark of courage but rather of cowanbcc. 'J o try t<» avoifi u thing 
because it i.s hard to licar — that is a mark of effemmacy ;md moral emptinc'SH. 
Those who adopt such a death as tliat (d the Kuiciih ilo not «1(» so becau'^e it is 
noble, but because it is a relief from an evil which they are not able to l«'ar: and 
such a frame of mind is an indication of cowanlicc. j 

Such then are the more geneial featur<*s of ('<»nrnge. 


iii.— Five less-perfect forms of Courage. 


— THK COUBAOK ifV S5EbK-INTEUE.«iT. 


There arc yet 

The courage of sel- 
fishacsK approvi- 
luateH to true 
courage, though its 
motive iB mere re- 
gard for conac- 
qucnce& rather than 
the ideal of a true 
dignity* 

bravest in states 
men are in high 


other forms of courage ns tliey are reputed to be, 
wliich fall under five gr(m[)8, the first being the 
Courage inspired by society. This fonn has the 
nearest resemblance to true courage. 

Now it would seem that the motives for wliidi 
the citizens undergo dangers nre the penalties 
inflicted by tl>e laws upon cowards and the taunts 
of their fellows and, witlial, the honours to bo 
won by bravciy. Hence men appear to bo the 
where cowards are visited with infamy and brave 
esteem. Such is the feeling which inspires the 
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heroes wliora Homer paints — Diomede for example, or Hector, 
wlio says 

‘ First will Polydamns hurl scornful reproaches upon me ; ’ 

and Diomede says, 

‘ Hector in time to come will say of me haranguing among the Trojans ; 

Tytlid - liy ray Inind . . . . ' 

This kind of bravery has a very close resemblance to the tme 
courage described above, in.ismuch as its actuating motive is a 
virtuous one : — it is inspired, that is, by a sense of shame and by 
a yearning for what is noble in the form of honour, and by a 
slirinking from reproach as from a thing disgraceful. 

We may also range under the same category soldiers forced by 
their commanders to be brave; but such men tire 
inferior to the former, inasmuch as they do not 
act biiivoly from a sense of shame, but through 
pliysical fear, and it is not the disgrace, but the 
penalty of cowardice wliich tliey shun. Such men 
are literally /invvv/ by their offieors to he brave, as by tbe menace 
which Hector employs — 

• ^ViMllnsoov^ i 1 ("'py ‘'linkini: in iho rear of the 
Noiitrht 'linll avail hun to O'-oujic tin* tloirs.' 

Such also is the praclicc of those who lead tlie line.s, since they 
strike their men if tlmy begin to w.iver ; and such too is the 
intention of officers who range their men in front of trenches and 
similar outpfists : they all strive to make their soldiers brave of 
necessity. Vet to be truly bravo a man should be so not from 
compulsion, hut ai'tuated by a sense of noble jiride. 

There are yet. otlior IbniiK ol’ Coxiraffe. so reputxHi. which fall under live heads. 
Tlio fir, -it of these is tlie couragro iusi)ir«Hl l>y society, in virtue whereof the citizens 
encounter dau^^ei s on hi-Ualf of the state, in view of the penalties infiicteti by the 
laws on cowarilice. and of the taunts of their fellow,-* and of the honours oonfWred 
on tlie brave. Men seem indeed to lie bravest in states where cowards are visited 
with infamy, and brave men are in hi^h esteem. Such is the character of those 
of whom Homer sings in his poems, for example Diomede, or Hector, who savs— 

‘ First will Polyilamas hurl scornful reproaches upon me ; ’ 
and Diometle says, 

‘ Hector in time to ( (nne will sjiy of me liaranguiug among the Trojans : 

Tydnles by my hand . , . . ’ 

This kind of courag-c resembles the true courage described above, inagmuch as its 
motive is in a way a virtuous one (just as the motive of true couragf© is a noble 
pride). The citizens act bravely from a souse of shame and a yearning for what 
is noble, and to avoid reproach as a thing disgraceful : the consideration which 
iQoveB them to encounter dangers is a feeling of respect for the laws and of 
yearning for distinction. 

Inferior to this form of bravery is that which those exhibit who ore compelled 


Tlie vulgar courage 
of pbysirfd enu- 
straiut must Is* 
flassed under this 
head. 
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by their generals to encounter hardships, and to behaye thouisclvos resolutely in 
face of dangers. It is inferior to that form of courage which conies from the 
action of society, inasmuch as it arises from the influences of fear and not from 
love of good : tiiose who show courage of this pattern do so to avoid the pain 
rather than the disgrace of cowardice. ITiey are brave because they arc literally 
compelled to be so by their ofBoers. as may be seen in the menaces which Hector 
uses : 

* Whomsoever I espy sliirkiog in the rear of the fight, 

Nought sh:Ul avail him to csca^tc the dogs , , , . ’ 

Even though the generals be not themselves present to enforce their warnings 
and personally compel their soldiers to endure j>erils, yet they effect the same 
result by inspiring them with terror of conduct through w’hich tlicir comrades 
have often been scourgetl for abandoning their ranks. Thus, they seem to \)e 
brave from necessity ; but to be truly brave a man ouglit to choose bravery of his 
own free will— not from necessity, Imt liecause it is a uoblo thing to be brave. 

B. — THE COURAGE OF E.KrEUlEXCE. 

The experience whicli a man has in respect of special clangers 
seems also to be a form of eemrnge ; and it was 
Wg^'^Uke that^of under this idea that Socrates thought courage to 
trained soldiers, bc a Scicncc. 

fil^riuritrs ii!«hmces of this type of conr- 

way ejvsiiy bo mis- agc, tho most prominent being that of soldiers 
taken for real verscd ill tlio perils of War. These perils are often 

^niiPtiTA- ^ * 

” only idle panics, and soldiers are perfectly aware 

of their real import. Hence soldiers a]>]>ear to bc pre-eminently 
brave, simply because others are not aware what is tlie nature of 
the perils which they really run. Moreover, in consequence of 
their experience, soldiers arc better able than others to cause 
injury to their enemie.s and to escape from retaliation themselves, 
as well from the faedity with wliich tliey can use their weapons as 
from the fact that they are furnished with resources sucli as are 
best calculated to inflict damage upon their foes and ensure immu- 
nity for themselves. 

Men such as tlie.se contend with their rivals as men who have 
armed themselves do with men unarmed, and as athletes do with 
undisciplined competitors. In such contests of course it is not 
the bravest who are most successful in fighting, but those who 
have the strongest physique and Avhose bodies have been most 
jK-rfecOy traim^d. 

Yet even soldiers turn cowards when tlie peril is overwhelming, 
and they arc outstripped in numbers and equip- 
The test of genuine ment Under such circumstances tri(‘d soldiers 
Connie is when ^um their baclis, while citizen- 

is involved. fioluiors liolu tueiT grouncl and die on the Rpot — a 

case which literally occurred at the Hermann. 
To the mind of citizens flight is disgraceful under any circum- 
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stances, and death is preferable to a safety which flight has pur- 
chased. As for the professional soldiers, on the other hand, 
though at the outset they braved the danger in the belief of their 
superiority, no sooner were they conscious of their weakness than 
they took to flight, being more afraid of death than of disgrace. 
The bravo man is incapable of acting like that. 

The experience also which a man haa of the circumstances of special dangers 
Bcems also to be a form of courage ; and hence with this idea in his mind Socrates 
considered Courage to bo a Science. 

Different men who are skilled in different ways may be said to be brave in 
respect of the matters of their special experience, and most especially soldiers in 
the affairs of war. Some of tlic iwirils of w'ar seem to be only idle panics of which 
trained soldiers thoroughly vinderstand the significance ; and since other men do 
not know what the dangers are in which they are involved, soldiers are thought 
to be pre-eminently brave. In con.-^qucnce of their special experience they are 
able to handle their adversaries roughly without suffering aught themselves at 
their hands — to ward off darts and spears from themselves, and to strike their 
foes mth eas^e. in cousequcncc of being able to use their weapons skilfully and of 
having weapons such as would prove adapted as well for smiting their foes as for 
avoiding the infliction of any damage to themselves. They fight, in fact, aa men 
who have armed themselves do against those who are defenceless. In such 
contests it is not those of greatest courage who are most warlike, but those who 
are physically strongest and who have their limbs best trained and who we 
superior in point of experience. 

Yot even trained soldiers turn out cowards at times when the peril is over- 
whelming and they arc overmatched in numbers and eejuipment : tliose who know 
the extent of such a danger are tlie first to flee. On the other hand, those who 
aie brave accoixling to the citizens’ standard of bravery hold their ground in such 
crises and perish on the sjKit —a cas<‘ which literally occurred at the Hemneum. 
The trained bands who w’cie ranged on the side of the citizens took flight 
^\ hen they perceived that tlie danger which menoceil them was overpowering, 
while the citizens thcmseh'es stayed and wore slam, since death appeared to them 
more dcsiiablc than a safety piircluweti by flight. The soldiers continued resolute 
so long as they believed th('msclve.s superior to. and more numerous than their 
adversaries ; but so soon os they saw that tliey w'ert; inferior and less numerous, 
they fled, since they wore more afraid of death than of diehonour. The truly brave 
man is of a very different temper to that. 

C, — THE COURAOE OF IMPULSE. 

Men also bring impulse under the category of courage. It is 
thought that men arc brave wlien they are roused 
by passion and rash upon their foes, as wild 
beasts do upon those who have wounded them ; 
and certainly brave men are passionate, passion 
being the strongest spur to the encounter of danger. Hence the 
expressions which Homer uses : 

“ He (fathered Btrenglli thiMuph passion." 

“ lie Toiiscd np strength and passion.” 

” h'ieree strenf^i ran through his nostrils." 

” His blood boiled over." 

All such expressions seem to indicate the rousing of passion and 
the swift rush of desire. 


Animal courage or 
high spirit is often 
a substratum of 
true courage. 
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Now all that brave men do is inspired by a motive of honour, 
and passion tends to strengthen this motive in 
their case. Animals on the other hand are in- 
tive of prafect fluenced only by pain : — they are only roused 
courage. bccause they have been wounded, or because they 

are in fear, since otherwise, if, that is, they remain in their 
native woods or marshes, they attack no one. Consequently, 
though animals rush to meet danger when spurred on by pain or 
passion, without foresight of the perils which are before them, 
they are not therefore brave ; otherwise even asses wlien hungry 
would be ^ brave,’ since they do not desist from grazing for all 
the blows they get In the same sense adulterers would be brave, 
since they do many reckless things for the gratification of their 
passions. 

The conclusion is, that actions are not truly brave when done 
under the excitement of grief or passion which 
spur men on to the point of danger. Still courage 
of this kind, excited by anger or passion, seems 
to be most natural and characteristic of man ; 
and if it be associated with a definite purpose and 
a true final cause, then it is real courage. 

Again, when men are under the influence of passion they are in 
pain, and when they vent their vengeance they arc glad ; yet if 
they fight only for such motives as these, they may be warlike 
and bold, but they are not brave : they do not act with a view to 
honour nor to attain to the standard wdiich Ileason prescribes, but 
to gratify a momentary feeling. Still the attitude of mind which 
they show is one of close resemblance to true courage. 

Paction is also called couratfc amonp certiiiD j)eoi)le men roccive the title of 
brave men when they ru.‘*h like wild IxjantM ujton tlio^c who have injurctl them. 
Brave men ore in fact piuisionatc. juu^ion lK;in^ an impiil»ivc tendency to face 
dangers, and hence the expressions which liomcr u.‘h;h ; 

“ lie gathered Rtrciigth through |)3 shioii.'’ 

** He ruuHcd u]» strength un«l pHssion,” 

Pierco utreo^h glowed through his nostrils.'* 

Hia blood boded over.” 

All expressions of this character seem to indicate the rousing of passion and 
the swift rush of anger. The brave man, however, has a noble motive in all that 
he docs, and is in no sense drawn about by passion, though he uses passion as a 
fcUoW'Worker, or as it were on instrument. 

On the other hand, those who ore called brave on the score of the impetuosity 
of their passion, act not from a motive of honour, but under the influence of pain, 
buch is the way in which beasts act, from being wounded or frightened, not 
employing passion to effect their purpose, but rather being dragged along by it : 
before they have been struck or affrighted they dii^li^ no kind of impetuosity — 
so long as they remain in their native woods or marshes, they attack no one nor 
make any spring against any one. 

A man, therefore, is not bravo who rushes to meet danger under the influence 


It is only moral 
vheu associated 
with a right pur- 
pose — t.c., with 
what is ‘noble.’ 
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of pain, or because passion or some other strong: emotion is beirtarring him, and 
is thus in no way prescient of the dangera which are before him. Otherwise, on 
that other supposition, even asses might fairly be called brave when th^ are 
hungry, since for all the blows they get, they do not desist from gi'azing. Adul- 
terers, again, do many deeds of hardihood to gratify their lusts. Yet neither 
asses nor men are brave who are impelled to face danger by pain or passion, or 
other strong emotion. 

Courage, therefore, only takes its most characteristic and absolute form in cases 
where, thongli we are in the first instance roused by a feeling of piission, yet that 
passion is combined with rational volition and has a noble end in view. Those 
who are incensed by such considerations as those which I have described are not 
brave men though they may be warlike, since they are not impetuous nor roused 
to anger for the sake of honour, but to gratify their feelings • they do not act 
according to a proper fitness nor in the way that Higlit Reason requires, but just 
as their feelings may move them. 


D. — TIIK COnUAGE OF SELV-COKKIDEKCE. 

Noitlier surely are those who are sanguine therefore brave. 
Tlie reason of their feeling confident in the midst 
of peril is not bravery, but the fact that they have 
conquered many a foe in times past. There is a Binniiy a disbelief 
corrosijondencc, however, between men who are iniiaDgcr.orunJer- 
bravo and men who are sanguine : tliey are both 
of them confident — only that the confidence of brave men is due 
to the motives enumerated above, whereas that of sanguine men 
is due to tlu! belief they have that they are superior to their foes 
and will ri'ceive no hurt from tlicm in turn. Of a similar kind is 
the confidence shown by men W’ho are drunk and who rise to 
extravagant assurance, yet take to flight so soon as ever things 
take an adverse turn. 

But it w'as shown to he the characteristic of a brave man to be 
steadfast under evils which are evils indeed and 
which are felt to be such — because it is noble to 
bear affliction and ignoble to shrink from it. It how unreal the 
seems therefore to be proof of a more perfect 

„ J. , 1 J , , , ■ E“aie man is. 

courage lor a man to be calm and undaunted in 
unexpected crises rather than in those which are foreseen — either 
because firmness of mind under such circumstances comes more 
necessarily from a confirmed state of mind, or, in other words, 
because it implies less of preparation. As for things which can h© 
anticipated! any one might form a plan to meet them by calcula- 
tion of chances or rational forethought. Unexpected trieds, on the 
, other hand, are decided by the general bias of a man’s character. 

Sanguine men aw also thought to be brave, but that is not alwt^ the fact. It 
is possible for men to be sanguine, not because they do not fear what is painful 
in view of what is noble, but because they have ofttimes conquered many a foe 
and are consequently confident that they will not eventually succumb to mis- 

M 2 
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fortunes. Thej are, however^ thought to be brave because they resemble brave 
men in respect of the oonfidenoe they feel ; but brave men are confident for those 
noble motives which have been enumerated, whereas merely sanguine men are 
confident simply from the belief they have that they wull not suffer any disaster. 
For similar reasons men who are drunken are confident because they fancy that 
everything will turn out ogieeably to their w’islics ; and henco it is that when 
they encounter issues contrary to what they had exj^ected, they rush away in 
revulsion. The man who is truly brave, on the conta'ory, bears calamity stead- 
fastly 05 well when it is coming upon him as when it is palpable to his senses, 
because he knows it to be a noble thing to bcai‘ uffiiction and ignoble to shrink 
from it. Consequently among brave men he is more bravo than others who is 
calm and undaunted in the midst of sudden crises rather than in such os are p(*r- 
fectly foreseen and before his very eyes. In the one cose a man will have to l»ear 
painful things which he has counted upon beforehand, and for which he has 
prepared himself by preWous calculation and judgment. In the other case — when, 
that is, a man bears evils which he has not foies<H*n when they come upon him, 
it is evident that he has attained to a formed and peimanent state of courage. 


E. — THE Courage ok iokouance. 

Men who act in ignorance of their ilangi'r also appear to be 
, bravo; and tlioir case is not far dill'crent from 
norance is siraiiiy that of the over-sangumc. Ihosc, however, who 
illusion and fool- aro ‘ igttoranfly brave’ arc inferior to sanguine 
■* ^ men because they have no real conception of their 

danger a.s the sanguine liavc. lienee it is that sanguine men 
hold their ground for some time, whereas those who arc ‘ brave in 
ignorance ’ flee away the moment they discover that matters are 
difl'erent to what tlioy exjiceted. Such a revulsion from confi- 
dence to fear may be illustrated by the case of the Argives when 
they charged the Lacedemonians under the impression that they 
were Sicyonians. 

iSo much may sufEee as a deserijitioii of men who are brave 
only in appearance in contrast to those who are brave in ri'ality. 


Men are also cail<^ * brave ’ when they ru.'»h into dangers through iguomnee of 
the evils which are likely to IrCHjt them therein. Such men differ only Blightly 
from the over-sanguine except in »o far as that the sanguine stand the shock of 
danger for a considerable time, whereas those who are ‘ ignorantly brave ’ fieo 
away as soon qa ever they Icam their danger. Kuch was the iirediuuncnt of the 
Argivee when, a little while ago, they made a charge u|>on the Lacedemonians 
under the impression that they were hicyonians. 

It has now been shown who are brave in reality and who only in appearance. 


iv.>-Bome Characteristics of real Courage. 

(a) THE SPECIAL SPHEKE OF COUBAGE IS THAT OF FEAU AND PAIN. 

Now though Courage is concerned as well with matters of 
confidence as of fear, it is not concerned with both to the same 
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extent nor in the same manner : its peculiar sphere is that of 

things which are fearful. A man who is calm 

in danger and whose resolution is fixed to face it, Cou^e W a 

. ® 1 1 1 1 Special relation to 

IS more truly brave than one who preserv'es a fear and pain, 
fitting attitude only in matters of confidence. 

The grounds, therefore, upon which men are specially entitled 
to be called brave are their capabilities for enduring things that 
are painful, as has been shown. Courage itself is consequently a 
painful thing, and praise is rightly bestowed upon it on that 
account, since it is more difficult to endure positive pain than it is 
to dispense with a possible pleasure. 

Now thougfh Courage is concomod as well with mattci's of confidence as of 
alarm, it is not concerned with l)oth to the ttame extent nor in the same manner : 
its peculiar sphere is that of things which are painful. A man who is calm in 
danger is more truly bnive tlifin one who is Hteiuly in circumMtances of confidence. 
The inward struggle in matters of fear in greater than that in matters of con- 
fidence : — to endui-e pain is a more difficult ta.sk than to di«jpenHe with pleasure. 
Hence courage is painful hecauso men who endure painful things arc brave ; and 
on this account courage is p^ai^ctl of all. 


(4) THE EXTENT OF A MAS’s Dl!A\’EItY MEASURED BY THE EXTENT 
OF ms S.VCRIFICE. 


' attained by 

Still the self-sacri- 
fice of the brave 
man has a sweet- 
ness all its own. 


Nevertlicless it would appear that tlie ‘ end 
Courage is a pleasurable <me, though thei>leasure 
be overclouded by tlie circumstances of i)aia 
which envelope it This is a result which may 
be seen to occur even in athletic games. Tlie 
‘ end ' — tlie meed for whicli tlie wrestlers .strive (the crown and 
tlie honours) is sweet enough, yet, as even wrestlers are flesh and 
blood, it is painful for them to be bufi’eted, and distressing too, as 
indeed is tlie whole struggle. Inasmuch, therefore, as the acces- 
sories of pain are numerous, and the purpose or ‘ end ’ of the con- 
test is but a slight one, it seems to have no sweetness in it 

If therefore the case in regard to courage is of a similar nature, 
death and wounds will be painful to the brave 
man even in spite of himself ; still ho endures 
them because endurance is glory and cowardice is 
disgrace. The pain in fact which the brave man 
will experience at death will be all the greater in 
proportion to the fulness of his virtue and the 
completeness of his happiness. To a man of his 
stamp more than to anyone else life is worth the 
living, and by his self-sacrifice he is deprived of the greatest 
blessings, and he knows it — and hence the bitterness of his fate. 


Though the bitter- 
ness of death is 
keener to tlie brave 
man than to any 
one else, yet the 
overmastering 
sense of moral fit- 
ness nerves him to 
endure the worst. 
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Yet he is none the less a brave man for this inward pang ; nay, 
he is even more so, since he voluntarily chooses the glory that is 
purchased in war in preference to all other advantages. 

Courage, therefore, is one of those virtues which it is not 
possible to practise with a sense of pleasure except in so far as the 
brave man ‘ realizes his end,’ and finds his satisfaction therein. 

[But as for mere fighting, there is no reason why the best 
soldiers should not be men who are not brave with this ideal 
bravery, but are less nobly brave in heart and have besides no 
good things to lose; common soldiers being willing to barter 
away their lives for veiy scant rewards.] 

Here we must end our examination of Courage. After the 
explanations above given it will not be difiicult to comprehend, at 
least in outline, what its real nature is. 


Now although the brave man ha« a kind of pleasure in hw bravery in conse- 
quence of the ‘ end ’ which he attains thert hv Ix mg a pleasant end ; yet ntill it so 
hapi)en8 that tliis i>loaKure i.^ overclouded and oh>cured by the painful ncccfwories 
by which it is environetl, 

A frimilar ca.'^e is found in gynnnastic conllicta. The ‘ end * which in wt IxTore 
the wrestlers — the crown and tlic lionourn. is a plouNunt one ; hut a>‘ wie.'*tlorM are 
only fleah and hlotnl. it it* painful for them to Ikj hutFeted indei'ti to men of that 
class the w'hole stniggle is a painful on(‘. S;iicc then tlie incidenti* of pain arc 
grievous, and the element of pleasure. only ?iUght. they eeein to have noUiing tliat 
w pleasurable from the contest. Pieci<ely the same is the faU* which UdalU 
brave men. Death and woiindM are painful to th(;m. an-1 conmjnently also m 
despite of their owm wills ; still they submit to their fate F>ccause endurance ifl 
glorious, and a shrinking from hardship ignoble. Even more grievous do such 
things appear in proportion a« those who incur tin ui are gooil and bravo and 
happy and have pul^ued every ff)nn of \ irtiie. To men of that sianip death is 
peculiarly painful In'cause life is to them of an o.vee<'liitg woitli. from the fact of 
their oivn life bein.g most cxc<'lleut and attaining to Uie true fitness of their 
manhood, and because these arc luiuiifuld ble:‘.'jiiigs of wliicli death will deprive 
them. 

In consequence, therefore, of the vastne**** of thew painful surroundings, it 
seems as though the brave man hrul no kind of pleasure ; and though a man 
grieve and be dtrtressed at these ciicumstaiices, there is nothing in that incon- 
sistent with his being still a brave man. To l>e overjMiwered by such inliuenees 
and to yield to the pres.sure of pain — that is conduct of wliieh the bravo man is 
incapable ; w'hcreas to he grieved and feel inward pain, that is but natural 
for Wra. TTie more grief he feels wliile still steadfastly, for all his grief, bearing 
up his courage for the sake of a noble end. the more jirrfectly is he a man brave 
in the true sense of the tenn. In fact, in all the other virtuos, there is no 
single form in which they can lie exercised that Is pleusurablc in its own right : 
it only tseems to be pleasurable to the imagination of the man who is actuated by 
such a motive because it tends to on end wdiicli is a noble one. 

But as for simple fighting, there is surely no extreme necessity w*hy wo shoald 
seek for an exact definition of courage to Im: realized in common soldiers. More 
serviceable than the genuinely brave, for purposes of war, are men who do not 
possess any strong element of courage, and who are entirely destitute of worldly 
advantages : such men are more ready to face dangers, and freely sacrifice their 
livee in return for trifling gains. Men on tho otlicr hand who ore brave in the 
perfect sense of the term, being aa they must be, of soimd sense and of a general 
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excellence and v7ortih, taie delight in their own existence ae being a noble one, 
and axe extremely relnotant ta oaat it away. 

Here we may conclude our examination of Courage. From the description 
which we have given it will be easy to construct a fonnal definition of it, at any 
rate in outline. 


B.— TEMPERANCE. 

I. — The eubjeet-matter of Temperanoe defined. 

[a) THE SPHEEE OF TEMPERANCE THAT OF PLEASHRE OF BODY. 

The subject of which we must treat next to Courage is Tem- 
perance, these two being, as it would seem, the „ 

Virtues of those parts ot our nature which are counge, is a con- 
devoid of Reason. feelingf, 

As has been already shown, iemperance is a corned with pica- 
middle state of mind in regard to pleasures, aurcs than with 
though to a loss degree and in a different sense it 
is also concerned with pains. Obviously also, its opposite, in- 
temperance, is displayed in the same sphere. 

But what precisely those pleasures are with which Temperance 
is concerned, wo have now to discriminate. 

A distinction must he at once drawn between pleasures of the 
body and pleasures of the mind. Among plea- 
sures of the mind there arc, lor example, love of /^,/y rather 

honour and love of knowledge, whose votaries than with pleasures 
deliyht in the pursuits of which they are enam- 
cured, but their delight is not at all a bodily sensation, but on 
the contrary a purely mental one. 

Now those who are devoted to purely rational pleasures of this 
kind are not called either ‘ temperate ’ or ‘ intemperate ; ’ nor, for 
similar reasons, are they who follow other pleasures which are not 
sensual. AVTien, for example, men arc fond of romances or of 
history, or spend their time upon the passing incidents of the 
liour, we call them triflers and idlers, but not intemperate ; nor, 
again, do we call men intemperate when tliey are whelmed in 
grief for the loss of money or of friends. 

The subjoot of which we must now treat is that of Temperanoe. In a kind of 
way this is coordinate with that of Courage, inasmuch a& they are both oonoemed 
with the iiTational part of our nature. 

As has been already shown, Temperance is a virtuous attitade of mind in 
regard to pleasures. (1 say ‘ in regain to pleasures* because, though it is 
oonoemed with p^s, yet it is bo to a Iohs extent and not in the same tmnaa sa 
it is with pleasures.) Obviously intcmj>eraiice is also manifested in the same 
sphere. 
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It may then he aesomed that the proTince in which Temperance is di^iayed is 
that of the pleasures. We must now determine what precisely those pleasures 
are, some pleasures being bodily, others spiritual. Spiritual pleasures are found 
in love of honour or lore of knowledge : the ambitious man and the student 
both feel pleasure in the ohjeots which they love, though the body does not ex- 
perience any sensation therein, but simply the mind. Men who find pleaswe in 
such pursuits are not called either temperate or dissolute ; and for similar reasons 
neither are those who find their pleasure in other interests which ai'e not sensual. 
We call those who are fond of romance and of stories, and who spend their days 
upon the topics of the hour, loiterers and idlers, but by no means dissolute ; nor 
again, do we call men dissolute when whelmed in grief for the loss of their 
property or of their friends when they are deprived of the one, or bereaved of 
the other. 


( 6 ) BUT THERE ARE CERTAIN BODILY PLEASURES EXCLUDED FROM 
THE SPHERE OF TEMPERANCE. 


It is then the pleasures of the hotly which form tlie sphere 
within which Temperance i.s tlisjilayccl ; but this 
province must be further narrowed by the ex- 
clusion of certain bodily sen.sations. 

1. TMien men feel pleasure in the impre.s.sion.s 
wliich come through the sight, beautiful colours 
and forms and paintings, tliey are not called 
either temperate or intemperate for so doing ; although it would 
seem possible even in these jdeasurcs to maintain a proper 
moderation, or to give them an insuftioiont or else an undue pro- 
minence. 


Tet even bodily 
pleftsurea are, in 
certain cases, out 
of the range of 
temperance, 

1. The pleasures of 
sight. 


2. Again, in pleasures which come through hearing the same 

truth holds good. We do not call men ‘ intora- 
pleasures of pgrate ’ wlio take e.xtravagant deh’ght in music 
or in acting, nor j’et ‘ tempernto ’ though tlieir 
pleasure therein be moderate and riglit. 

3. Nor, again, do we call those who take pleasure in indulging 
the sense of smell, either temperate or intem- 
perate — except through its accidental associations; 
for example, we do not call men intemperate for 
delighting in the sweet fragrance of fruit or of 
roses or of incense, hut rather those whose delight 
is in unguents and condiments, these latter being 

the things in which intemperate men delight, since by such 
means a recollection is aroused within them of the things for 
which their passions crave. 

In support of this view of smelling, one may see men of 
different temperaments all delighting in the odour of food when 
they are hungry ; yet to delight in such odours is, pro tan to, a sign 
of a sensuous nature, savoury smells being desired by the sensual 


3. Tbe pleaaur^ of 
Bcent (except where 
associated with 
other pleasures 
which ne^ con- 
trol). 
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man for their own sake. But among animals generally there is 
no pleasure arising from these sensations, except through ac- 
cidental associations. Dogs do not delight in the scent of hares 
but in the eating of them, though the scent has created an appetite. 
Nor does the lion rejoice at the lowing of the ox, but at the 
banquet of his flesh : by its lowing he has become aware that the 
ox is near, and hence seems to rejoice at the mere sound. 
Similarly the lion does not rejoice at having seen or found stag or 
wild goat, except in the belief that he will gain a feast thereby. 

Temperance, therefore, is not concerned with pleasures of the mind, hut with 
the pleasures of the body. Itut even certain Isxlily pleasures are excluded from 
its ranffft. Those, for instance, who delifjht in things which are pleasant to 
behold, beautiful colom s or drawings or paintings, arc not called either temperate 
or intemperate : nor are they who ar<i enamoured of certain sounds or musical 
ail’s, nor are they who love sweet smells. Yet in regard to all these matters 
there are states of mind which are ideally liest and fitting, and there ore states 
which go beyond or fiill .sliort of a jK-rfect standanl ; hut. notwithstanding, we 
do not call those who preserve the ideal mean * tem])eratc.' nor those who violate 
that mean ‘ intemperatt*.’ 

Ill regard, however, to the pleasures connected with smcdling. if we delight 
in the fmgrance of apples or of rose.H or of incense, we are not called intemperate. 
If on the other hand wc delight in the odours of ointments and condiment**, 
wc arc called inUmiperat-e : hut even then only from accidental aiwociations — 
since, that is, those are things in which mtcmfierate men delight because, by 
means tlicreof, a rccolU'ction is ai’ouscd uitluu them of things for which their 
passions crave. 

One may hoc, indecvl. that all men, not only the delight in the 

smell of food wh^n they are hungry. Hence it is clear that those who take 
pleasure in smells of that kind, onl.t fiml their pleiisure iluTein from accidental 
associations— lx*cnu.sc. that is, a recollictiou is awakeJKsl w ithin them of the food 
and triflos generally in which sensual men dohght. 

Neither in man, therofoi'e. nor in any living ereatuic is there any pleasure 
constHiuent ujkui the exercise of the s*'n.vo enumerated aln^ve. excejit from casual 
associations. (I nm now n ferriug to in whicli the tcm}xjratc and the 

dissolute man display themselves.) Dogs, for example, though they delight in 
tlic smell of hare.'* yet that is not for the sake of the scent .'amply, but in view* of 
fooii forcscsen * they pursue liecausc they have gaineii from the scent lui instinct 
of preying. Similarly Uie lion does not delight in the scent or the lowing of the 
ox. but in the eating of his flesh . only' he jK'rceives from the lowing, that his 
prey is near. He does not delight simi>ly that he has seen or found a stag or wild 
goat, but because he will gain fooii thereby. 

(r) TEMPEBANl'E IS IS FECI ALLY COXCEUXEH WITH THE PLEASUHES 
or TOUOH AKI) TASTE. 

The conclusion is that the pleasures with which temperance and 
intemperance are specially concerned, arc those 
bodily pleasures which all living crcmturcs share 
witli men, and which are consequently admitted 
to be slavish and bestial — the pleasures, that 
is, of touch and of taste. 

Practically, however, men are found to indulge 


The sensatioiiB in 
regard to which 
tomperance ia ape* 
daily neoeiiaary, 
are thoae of touch 
and taate ; 
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the sense of taste only to a slight extent or not at all Taste is 
B far determination of questions of flavour, and is 
]emt£ ^^ion S used chiefly by those who have to taste wines or 
temptation than season dishcs. But men do not generally take 
delight in mere tasting, certainly not those who 
are sensual, but rather in that full enjoyment which comes en- 
tirely through touch, and is experienced in eating and drinking, 
and in the so-called ‘ pleasures of love.’ Hence the wish which 
the noted epicure Philoxenus the son of Eryxis uttered, that ‘ his 
throat might become longer than that of a crane ’ — such was the 
delight he took in the pleasures of touch. 

Now this sense of touch, from the indulgence of which intem- 
perance arises, is the most widely diffused of all 
the senses; and rightly does it seem to be 
stigmatised, because it does not belong to us so 
far as we are men, but so far as we are animals. 
To take delight in pleasures of this kind and to 
cherish them exceedingly, is simply the sign of a 
brutal nature. [But of course such of the ])lea- 
Bures of touch as are really liberal, arc exempted from this con- 
demnation ; as, for instance, the jileasure felt in the gymnasia 
from rubbing and heating. The touch from which the intemperate 
man derives pleasure docs not extend to the whole body, but only 
to certain parts of it.] 


Toneb. IB tbe most 
widely diffused of 
all tbe senses ; but 
the pleasure it gives 
is of all pleasures 
least worthy of 


The pleasures, therefore, ^ith which t<‘mperance and intemperance are con- 
cerned are the plea-^urca which we share with all li\'ing creatureH— -the pleunurett, 
that is, of touch and taste. Intemperate men are. therefom, ‘•eeu to l»e of a bestial 
and slavish nature— in that they weakly yield to alluiemeuu in which wild beasts 
find their pleasure. 

Generally, however, they find their pleasure in touch rather than in taste ; per- 
haps, inde^, it were more correct to say that tliey do not delight in taste at all, 
but simply in touch. Men aie not intemperate Himj)iy for taking delight in pleasures 
generally, but for thcii- delight in eating and drinking. They do not delight in 
such things as things to be faxfrd (the proper business of tasting being to dis- 
criminate flavours, a thing chiefly done by those who test the quality of wines and 
prepare seasoned dishes), but rather as to tni tourhnL Hence, the wish which 

that noted epicure Philoxenus, the son of Eryxis, uttered, that ‘ his throat might 
become longer than a ciune’e,’ — such was the pleasure he exr>erienced in the touch 
of his favourite relish^. 

Among all the senses, that of tonch is the one most widely diffused ; it is, in 
fact, by a kind of touch that all thcHenscH arouse our cousciousnesH. It is there- 
fore this sense of tonch that forms the »q>ecial province wherein sensuality is dis- 
played : and rightly does it seem to be stigmatised because it belongs to us, not in 
so far as we are men, but in so far as we are brutes. To delight in pleasures of 
such a type, and to covet them above all things, is the sign of a bestial nature. 
[Still, there are certain liberal pleasures, even in respect of touch, of which the 
sensual man deprives himself : such ore the pleasures which are experienced in the 
gymnasia through rubbing and heating. The pleasure of the dissolute man is not 
diffused throughout his body, but is confined to certain ports.] 
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it— Varlovia Uanifestatioiui of Temperanoe. 


(a) TEMPERANCE VIEWED IN RELATION TO PLEASURES AND 
DESIRES. 


Among our desires there are some which seem to be common to 
all men, and others which seem to he special to 
individuals and acquired. 

As an instance of our common desu-es there is has to control an 
the natural craving for food. Every one when 
exhausted desires food either to eat or to drink, 
and at times both ; and, as Homer says, those who are young and 
vigorous need rest and repose. But ns for the particular food 
•which ditferent men require under dilfereut circumstances — that 
is another matter, men’s tastes being tis different as their needs : 
hence, each man thinks tliat a particular kind is specially ‘ his 
own.’ Nevertheless, certain things are natural and universal : 
though particular things are plea.sant to particular persons, there 
are certain things which o// men feel to be more pleasurable than 
ordinary things are. 

In regard, however, to the common desires of nature few men 
err, and then, only in one respect — that of exces- 
sive indulgence. To swallow anything which arc infect 

comes to liarid, or to drink until one is over- when indoi^ed to 

charged, is to violate the law of nature by satiety, e'hruvagaut exce<ia. 
natural desires being the satisfying of real w.ants. Hence, gluttons 
are called ‘ slaves of their belly,’ since they try to fill it beyond 
what is due — such the degradation to which men of thoroughly 
slavish tastes are brought. 

On the other hand, in regard to the plea-sures special to indi- 
viduals, many are they who err, and manifold the 
occasions tliereof. The reasons why men are (2.) Desires wtieh 
called ‘ lovers of pleasure ’ being, cither that they “qiire'‘for*^“our"- 
delight in what they ought not, or that they solves.areaaniaiii- 
indulge themselves extravagantly or in improper forms "of ai^ 
modes, or that they follow the multitude to evil 

in all and each of these particulars, the intemperate 

fall into error : they take pleasure in things which they ought 
not, as being things which are hateful, and, where there are 
objects in which they may lawfully take pleasure, they indul<re 
themselves to an extravagant extent, and as foolishly- as do the 
multitude. 

It is clear, therefore, that intemperance is an excess in reference 
to pleasures, and a thing w-hich is morally censurable. 


(1.) Natural tlctdres 
are innocent except 
M'ben indulged to 
extruvagaut excettf. 


(2.) Desires which 
os individuals 'we 
acquire for our- 
selves. arc as mani- 
fold as are the 
forms of aim 
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Bnfc smoe we bare in natural sequence to treat of the desires, we must explain 
in what senses the term ‘ desire * is used. 

One form of desire is common to all men, and natural ; another form is spocial 
to individuals, and acquired. An instance of a common desire is the striving for 
sustenance, either solid or liquid, when we find ourselves in need thereof. An in- 
stance of a special or acquired desire is the striving after some particular kind of 
sustenance in preference to any other. This latter cose — that of individual striv- 
ing after a particular thing — is neither natural nor universal. All men do not 
strive after the same things, nor to the same extent : some men yearn for one thing, 
some for another ; and those who strive after the same objects do not do so to the 
same extent, but some are more intently eager than others. Hence a desire of this 
kind is not nnivexsal nor natural, in the absolute sense of the term, but acquireti 
and formed from ideas which we have ourselves ndo]>ted. Still, in a certain sense, 
even an acquired desire is natural to a man. inasmuch as every man forms desires 
in a way that is consequent on the bias of his outi nature, 

In regard, however, to natural desires, there are few who err therein, and then 
only in a single way — wOien they indulge desires of this kind to an extent in cxce^ss 
of what is fitting ; when, for example, tliey eiit more than is sufficient, as gluttons 
do who gorge their natural appetites beyond what is fitting. Such is the state to 
which men of brutal tastes are reducetl. 

On the other hand, in the case of desires which are personal and acquired, many 
are they who err, and many the forms their error take.s. There are indeed many 
varieties of food and of drink and of clothing, and of other things which arc natu- 
rally objects of deau*e ; and hence tliere are many ways in which men err in regard 
to desires of this kind, whether by taking pleasure in impro}>er object.^, or doing 
80 to a greater degree than the majority. Xow sensual men err in each and all 
of these particulars. Since they take plciusure in improper objects, though on 
occasions they may make choice of such pleasurcB as are seemly, they indulge in 
them to an extont beyond what is fitting, or what public opinion approves. 

It is clear, then, that Intemperance is an excess in regard to plea^urefl, and a 
thing that is morally ceusuraljle. 

{b) TEMI’EItANX'E VIEWEK IN’ IIELATION TO I'AIN, 

In regard to pains, on tlio other hand, the attitude of the 
temperate man is different from that of the brave 
oflntem- temperate on the ground 

perance, as beiug of his enduring jiiiii), iior intemjierate from want 

an insatiable yearn- of cnduraiicc ; but be is intemperate from the 

grief be feels in failing to attain to what is 
pleasant (pleasure being the cause which produces the jiiiin in 
liim), and he is temperate if he does not grieve at the privation tif 
pleasure and at the self-restraint involved. 

So then the intemperate man is one who yearns for all pleasures 
or for such as are most vivid, and is driven along by his passion so 
as to choose his own gratification above all things. Hence he is 
positively pained as well when he is debarred from pleasure as 
when he is yearning for it — appetite being attended with pain. 
Yet it seems a marvellous thing that a man should feel pain for 
the sake of pleasure. 

In regard to paine, on the other hand, the case of Temperance ia not parallel 
to that of cowardice and bravery (cowardice oonsifiting, as was shown, in not 
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flubmittiiiff to hardships nor brooking it) : Temperance is not the bearing of pain 
nor is intemperance a shrinking from pain. But intemperance is shown in 
regard to pains when a man grieves, at failing to attain what is pleasant, to an 
extravagant degree and in an improper manner ; and, conversely, temperance is 
shown when a man grieves thereat only so far as is right and shows his grief 
only at proper objects and in a proper manner, and when the absence of 
pleasant things causes him no kind of pain. The sensual man yearns after 
everything that is iileasant or wdiat is most vividly so, and is led about by his 
desires, so that he chooses things which are pleasant in preference to everything 
else. Consequently he feels pain in being deprives! of things upon which he has 
sot his heart, desire being attended with pain. It socmH thus a marvellous thing 
that a man should feel pain in a matter of pleasure, and that pleasure should be 
the cause of its opposite ! 

Temperance, therefore, Is an excess in regard to pleasure, as bos been shown, 


(<?) ASCETICISM AN ENDUE AVOIDANCE OF PLEASURE. 

As for men falling short in regard to pleasures, and taking less 
delight therein than is natural — such a class is 
absolutely unknown. Asceticism of this extreme 
kind is, indeed, contrary to human nature : even 
irrational creatures distinguish their food, taking 
jtleasure in one kind and rejecting another. If 
tliere be a man to whom nothing is sweet, and to 
whom one taste is not'difl'erent from another, such 
an one woidd he far from being a man. But such a class has not 
met with a special name, since, practically, it does not exist 

The corresponding defect hap no name to distinguijsh it. since it is absolutely 
unknown in fact As for men t>eing deficient in matters of pleoijare and desiring 
pleasure 1cp.s than is fitting. Mudi a cl{is.s hiinply docs not exist. Asceticism of 
tliis extreme tyiKi is, in fact, out-ide the jmlo of human nature . even in'ational 
nniimils distinguish Initwocii diilercnt kinds of food, delighting in what is pleasant 
and loathing what is un\jleasant If there be anyone who thinks nothing sweet, 
nor recognises any distinction between what is pleasant and what is unpleasant, 
such an one will be far from Ixiing a man. 

Defect and excess in rcgiu-d to pleasures, then, are both alike morally faulty. 


Voluntary absii- 
neueo from such 
pleasures as are 
lawful is contrary 
to the instincts of 
our human nature, 
aud is praclicolly 
iiupoHsible. 


(r/) ClIAU.\CTKHIt5TI('S OF A miFECT TEMPERANCE. 


But the temperate mau holds a mid-course in reference to self- 
indulgence and self-restraint. Ho takes no 
pleasure in the things which most delight the in- 
temperate man, but is rather grieved and wearied 
thereat He will have no pleasure that is 
*hnlawful; nor will he indulge himself even in 
lawful pleasures to an excessive extent He is 
not pained when pleasures arc denied him, nor 
does he keep craving to supply their loss, except 
to some slight degree. He never pursues pleasure 


The good man who 
kcoj>a bis desires in 
thorough control is 
never guilty of un- 
lawful excess nor 
of undue craving 
for pleasure : 
though he is glad 
to have pleasures, 
he does not grieve 
at their loss. 
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more than is becoming, nor at unseasonable times ; nor does be 
ever violate therein the conditions of a sober moderation. 

The rule of the temperate man, in fact, is this. In moderation 
and in a becoming manner, he will strive to gain whatever is 
pleasant and conducive to bis health and well-being ; aye, and he 
will strive for other pleasures too, when they do not interfere with 
his higher interests, and are not in excess of his means to afford. 
The man who indulges himself at the expense of future loss, loves 
pleasures more than they are worth ; and that is not like the 
character of the temperate man, since he loves pleasures only so 
far as Right Reason allows. 

The virtnoue attitude of mind in reference to these matters is Temperance. 
The temperate man is one who has no pleasure in the things in which tho 
intemperate man finds his keenest delight, but. on the contrary, is rather grieved 
and WBaried at everything in which it is not right to find pleasure. When ho 
does foel pleasure, he does not indulge tlie feeling in excess of what is fitting ; 
nor if pleasures are withheld from him. docs he grieve thereat, nor does he keep 
craving to supply their loss : — or. if he has a de.«ire for them, ho indulges it only 
in moderation and not more than is right, nor at un.sca<onahle times. Hut such 
things as tend to promote hi« health luid well-lH ing. and are at the same time 
pleasant, or such things which arc only in the very slightest degree detrimental 
to hie health and wcll-heing.— for all such things the temperate man does 
strive, with moderation, however, and in a proper manner. A man indulges his 
desires contrary to what is fitting when he desires pJea-siires uhieli are found to 
be detrimental to his life, or at any rate to Ins wcll-heing. Tiic temperate man 
has a character very different to that, and regulates his desires hy the standard 
of Bight Beason. 


iii. — Subsidiary Considerations of Temperance and Intemperance. 


(a) COMPARISOK BETWEES IXTF.MPEUANCE AND CriWAlUUCE. 


Intemperance iii- 
volres a greater 
degree of eelf-coii- 
sciousness and of 
will than cowardice 
does. 


Intemperance has a closer affinity to a voluntary act than 
cowardice has. The motive of intoinperance is 
pleasure, the motive of cowardice jiain ; and of 
these two motives pleasuro is an object of desire, 
pain an object of aversion. Fain again distracts 
and weakens the nature of the man who is subject 
to it ; whereas pleasure acts in no such wu}'. 
Hence pleasure is regarded as a more culpable motive, since it is 
easier for a man to become habituated to refrain from pleasure 
than it is for him to endure pain. Many such cases occur in 
actual experience where self-restraint is easily learnt, and tho 
practice thereof attended by no danger. But in the case of 
cowardice the reverse is true, the practice of courage being painful 
and full of risk. 

But it would seem that cowardice as a mental state is not 
Toluntary in the same sense nor in the same degree as single acts 
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of cowardice are. In itself cowardice is painless and therefore 
voluntary ; but particular circumstances of danger 
so utterly distract a man through the intensity of Yet cowardice u 
pain involved, that he turns coward for the » 

moment, throws away his arms and in other formed state of 
ways acts unseemly. Hence particular acts of 
cowardice seem at times to be compulsory. 

In the case of the intemperate man, on the contrary, particular 
acts of self-indulgence are voluntary, since he feels a desire for 
them and strives to attain the means for them. But since no man 
feels a desire to be intemperate, iiitem[)erance in itself, as a 
mental state, is not voluntary. 

But eluce intemperance a^ well as cowardice i« voluntary, we must examine 
whether they arc both voluntary in the name degree. It would appear that 
theee etatea are not paialU.-l, Imt that intein])erancc is more voluntary than 
cowardice. Now the cause of cowardice in pain : we l>ecome cowards from being 
afraid of pain ; but it is pleasure that produces intemperance. Of these two 
motives pleasure is an object of desire, pain an object of aversion ; but what we 
do for the sake of what is <k'KiTal»le is more voluntary than what is caused 
through a thing that is an object of aversion. Again, pain distmets and weakens 
the nature of the man w'ho is under the influence of it, whereas pleasure has no 
result oi ti\c kind wbatever. 

Conscqueutly intemperance is more re}»rehcuMl)le than cow’ordic^. Since a 
man is praised or blamed on the score of voluntary good or evil, it is e\'ident that 
good and evil are respectively more praised or blamed in exact proportion each 
irt more or less voluntaiy. Again, it is an easier toi^k to shake off intemperance 
tiian cowai'dice. The p^oce^^j<‘& of habituation by which tendenciee of this kind 
are rectified, are in the of cowonlice fmiight with danger (the practice of 
courage in w-ar, or in the midst of similar ix:ril.s by means w hereof we learn to 
throw off our cowanlicc, bi’ing itself a danger, or veiy like one>. wherea*j on the 
otlicr hand lessons of self-control arc absoluUdy free from perilous consequences. 
Tlic inference is that intemiK'niuee is more voluntary than cowardice. 

But it would seem that cowanlicc in itself is voluntary in a different sense to 
that in wdiich special acts of cowardice are voluntary. Cowardice in itself — 
that is to say as a mental state — i.< painless : by nothing painful are we com- 
}>ulled to be cowards ; hence cowardice is the more voluntary. But as for deeds 
done by reason of our cowaixlice—dccds done under the influence of pain or 
fear — we do them under the influence of a kind of constraint which drives out 
of U8 oU self-control, and induces us to throw down our arms and in other 
rosjHicts to behave ourselves unseemly. For this reason special acts of cowardice 
are less voluntary than the mental stote iteelf. 

In the case of intemperance, however, the reverse is true. No one desires 
intemperance for its own soke, nor docs any one wish to be intemperate. But os 
for pfl^cular acts of intemperance, w^e do them with real enthusiasm. Henoe 
intemperance in itself is less voluntary than specific acts thereof, 

.. (4) COUPAKISON BETWEEN INTEMPERANCE AND THE FAULTS OP 

CHILDHOOD. 

We also apply the term ‘ intemperate ’ to characterise the faults 
of children, seeing that they bear a kind of re- ^ i„. 

semblance thereto. Whether intemperance be Umperuuwmaif be 
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iiiBgtrated by it* derived from youthful weakness or vice versd, is 
etymology. quite immaterial to the present question, though 

grammatically it is evident that the first alternative is the true 
one. Indeed the transition of thought from the one case to the 
other seems to have been not inaptly made. A 
temper ought to be ‘ chastened ’ or curbed, which 
strives after things that are base and admits of 
rank and rapid growth, and that is the character 
both of intem]>erate desires and specially of 
children. Desire is the law by which children 
live, and the craving for pleasure is most con- 
picuously exhibited among them. 

If then this temperament be not submissive 
nor brought under control, it will grow to a woful 
extent, since there i.s in the mind of the foolish, an insatiable 
desire for pleasure whatever the source from which that pleasuro 
may come, and the working of the desires strengthens such 
other desires as are kindred thereto, and, where those desires are 
strong and violent, they drive out of the mind all power of 
reflection. 

It is very needful, therefore, that the desires should be moderate 
and simple, and that they should be in no way 
Kcason sijoiiM hoi.i antagonistic to Iteason. A temper in which the 
and exercifie the dosircs aro thus controlled^ we call subiuissivo 
same authority as and wcll-disciplincd, silice the appetitive soul 
diil^n. ought to live in obedience to the law of Ileasuu, 
just as a child should Jive obedient to the com- 
mand of his Tutor. In the case of the temperate man, therefore, 
the whole of the appetitive part of liis nature ought to be attuned 
to a perfect harmony with llcason. Tlte aim of the temperate 
man is like the aim of Ileason — the attainment of a noble ideal : 
— the temperate man is eager for what is right and seeks the 
right manner and the right time for compassing his desire ; and 
such is the ideal of life which Iteason ordains. 


Temperance is ^o- 
onymous with 
‘chastisement,’ 
‘ diacipliue,* or 
‘ coffection * ; and 
the intemperate 
maji is therefore 
one whose desires 
ai-e not ‘ebaatened* 
but are insubordi- 
nato and uncon' 
troUed. 


(c) HERB WE MUST CONCLUDE OUR EXAMINATION OF TEMFEItANCE. 

We also ftpply tLc term ‘ ii\temi>erance,’ to charnctoriHe the faults of children : 
when children are ill-behavetl we call them ‘ undiisciplini'd.' Faults of this kind 
bear, that is, a kind of resemblance to the ‘ intemperance ’ or want of Helf*control 
which has been described above. To inquire, however, which of these ideas is 
derived from the other, helps in no way to elucidate the question under dis- 
cussion :-^nly it is fair to say bo much, that it is more rational to gnppoee tliat 
the latter is so named from the analogy of the former, and that the term was 
allied to intemperance from the comparison of childish faults by a metaphorical 
transition. This metaphor seems to have been used not inaptly, but wdth the 
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We call men ‘ prodigals ’ when they are weakly Belf-indulgent and 
spend their property upon vicious indulgences; 
and consequently men of this stamp are accounted 
the most dissolute of their kind, as having many ‘prodigality.’ 
vices combined in one. But they are not called 
prodigals in the strict and natural sense of the word : the word 
‘ prodigal ’ is intended to mean one who has a single thought, 
that of wasting or ruining his property, the prodigal being one 
who is ruined through his own fault: i.e. the wasting of his 
property seems to be a form of ‘ self-destruction,’ since his very 
life and livelihood depend uj>on the possession of means. It is 
in this strict sense, tlierefore, tliat 1 now employ the term ‘ pro- 
digality.’ 

Liberality is, therefore, the ideal state in regard to money, while avarice is the 
oomiption by way of defect, and prodigaUty the corruption by way of eicess. 

Hut we speak ot prodigality not only as an cxceiw in regard to money, but 
sometimes we call even sensualists ‘ prodigals.’ inasmuch as they squander large 
sums to gratify their .■tolli.sh tastes, and proiUgality of this tyqic we call a vice. It 
is for this reason that prodigals of this clas.s arc the moat abandoned of men. 
since they have many rices all in one. Iiciug at once ruined in fortune and 
dissolutely abandoned in the pursuit of ideasure. Hence they are not yi/vi/iiviy 
called by a single name indicating only a single vice (since the term • prodigal ' 
is intended to imply one who has only a single rice, that of ruining his substance 
—the ' prodigal ' lieing one who is ruined through his own fault, since the 
wasting of his substance sooiiis to be a form of self-destruction, life and livelihood 
depending upon the iK)s.se.ssion of menus). However, we call those also who are 
weakly self-indulgent, and who sjmiid their money uisin their own sensual 
gratifications. ' proiligals : ' though we confine the tenii • avaricious ' to those who 
grasp after money more keenly than is right, and who arc defective in regard to 
liberality. 


(c) THE VIRTUE OR MCE Of A TllINtl DErKNDENT Ul'OX ITS U-SES. 


Now whatever admits of use may be put to a good or a bad 
use ; and as wealth is one of those things ■which 
are capable of use, and a man puts a thing to 
its best use when he hits the virtue related 
thereto, it follows that a man ■will put wealth to 
its best possible use when he has the virtue 
related to money ; when, that is, ho is liberal-minded. 


Tlie right US6 of 
mouey la the vir* 
tuoua diaposition 
of it accoiUlng to 
charity. 


Now since it is possible for us to use everything which admits of use, well or 
ill our reputation or our food), and wealth is of precisely this naton, since 
^ere is a definite use for it in the conduot of life, it is, therefore, possible to put 
wealth to a good or bad use ; and iuosmimh fki* a man wiU put a thing to a proper 
use only when he has the virtue related to that tiling, he will only put his wealth 
to its most perfect use when he has the virtue related to money — when, is, 

he is Uber&I'minded. 
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I' (rf) THE SPECIAL USE OF MONEY IS IN SPENDING BATHEK THAN 

IN RECBIVING. 

Now the use of money seems to consist in spending and giving, 
while the acquisition of money lies rather in the 
rf ch^ty receiving and safe keeping- thereof ; consequently 

tttous spending it IS more distinctly characteristic of the liberal- 
ratber than virtu- mixidcd man that he gives to proper persons than 
that he receives from proper persons, or than 
that he refrains from taking whence he ought not. 

1. It is a greater proof of moral worth that a man confers 
benefits upon others, than that he receives them himself, and that 
he hims elf performs noble actions, than that he refrains from 
disgraceful ones. It is obvious that the eflect consequent upon 
giving is that a man does a kindness to another, and is thus an 
instrument for noble deeds ; whereas the effect consequent upon 
his receiving is that he is himself the rocijiient of favours, or at 
most that he takes no unfair advantage. 

2. Thanks are accorded to one who makes a gift, not to one 
who abstains from unlawful gains ; and cf coui'se praise is greater 
in proportion. 

3. It is easier to abstain from taking than it is to give : men 
are far less disposed to give away what is their own than to for- 
bear taking what is another’s. 

4. Again, it is only those who give who have the name of 
‘charitable:’ tho.«e who forbear taking are not praised on the 
score of their charitableness, but, if at all, with special reference 
to their justice; while those who simply receive what is their due 
are absolutelj' not praised at all. 

5. Again, charitable men are, as a rule, more personally be- 
loved than any other class who are esteemed for their own worth, 
inasmuch as they are serviceable to their fellows ; but their service 
depends upon the gifts they make. 

Now the use of money is nothing else whatever but Kpending and giving. 
The receiving and aaving of money HeemH to i>e not uhc but pOAnession. Conwe- 
qnently the charitable man if* more concerned with the oxpenditme of money 
than with the acquisition of it ; and it is of more importance for him to know 
in what manner he ought to c^nd, and with what motives and upon what persons, 
than it ia for him to know in what manner he ought to receive, and with what 
aims and from what class of persons. In fact the charitable is concerned, 
as has been shown, with the use of wealth ; and use consists in giving rather 
tiian ki receiving. 

1. It seems to be a much greater merit to do a kindness than to receive one, 
to perform noble acts than to abstain from vicious ones ; and in the cose of 
giving there is involved at once a kindness done to another and a noble deed 
performed by one’s self ; whereas, in receiving, there lies only the having a 
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favour conferred on one, or at most an abstention from dishonourable behavior 
(for to receive from proper sources is to have a favour done one ; and to abstain 
from receiving whence one ought not, in to abstain from unrighteous courses). 

2. Conduct which is more highly praised, is more closely akin to virtue ; and the 
act of giving in a rightful manner is more highly praised than the act of receiving 
in a rightful manner : since thanks and the praise consequent thereon fall rather 
to the man who gives than to the man who abstains from receiving. 

3. Virtue is concerned especially with what is more difficult ; and it is more 
difficult to give rightly than to receive or not to receive rightly : it is far more 
disagreeable to us to give up our own than it is to dismiss from our minds the 
property of another. Consequently, it is more suitable to the character of 
the charitable man to give rightly tlian it is to receive or not to receive 
rightly. 

1. In fact we do not call men by the name of charitable simply because they 
do not receive from improper sources, but because they give to fitting and proper 
Iversons, the former being consi<lere<l rather just than charitable and receiving 
praise on the score of their justice, while on Uie otlier hand, those who simply 
receive from the sour(•e.■^ tliey are entitle<l to receive from, are absolutely not 
praised at all (/.#. a man is only praise^l when he does something disagreeable to 
him with a virtuous motive. Imt a man who receives whence he has a right to 
receive, undergoes no inconvenience at all). 

~t. Lastly. charitJiblft men are belovtsl more than any other class of virtuous 
men. inasmuch as they are UM'fu! to th»*ir fellows : but their u-sefulness consists 
not in their forbearing to receive basely but in their giving nobly. 

Hence it is that the charitable man thought to liave more to do with giving 
than receiving : he is in fact one who Ix-'^tows his wcaltli u]>on proper objects, 
and has always in view ^shat is noble and right. 


(<’) UKNKKAL (.’oMHTKtNS UKQVISITK IN CHAltlTABLE GIVING. 

Now ill! iU'tions that, are coiiformahlo to virtue liavc in them- 
.selves a noltle etf'ert and are insjiired hy a nohh' 
motive. If, therefore, a man lias the virtue of 
charity, he will <rive IVoiu a iiohle motive, and his 
itifts will have a nohle effect. Those to whom ho 
f^ives will be deserviiiif reci[)ieiits of his honnty ; 
and both the amount and the oceasion of his 
bounty will be equally suitable and ajipropriate. 

He will invariably observe the eoiiditioiis requisite 
to rightful giving. Moreover, whatever he does 
he will do cheoifully, or at any rate without 
pain, inasiuuch as every act that is eoiiforiuable 
to virtue is pleasurable to the agent, or at any 
rate devoid of pain — least of all cun it he positively painful. 

If a man fail to meet those tests— if lie gives to unworthy 
objects, or if he gives without any referenci' to a virtuous ideal, 
’but to satisfy some lower aim, he is not a charitable man, but 
must lie styled by some other name. Nor again is he charitable 
if he gives with reluctance or pain, since such an one would fain 
choose money in preference to noble acting, and that is very un- 
like the liberal-minded man. 


In uriler to jierfect 
cliarity there must 

l>e 

1. .\{«eDseof moral 
litues:i. 

2 . A beautiful 
effect. 

3. A deserving ob- 
ject. 

4. An adequate 
amount 

5. An appropriate 
occasion. 

6. A cheerful spirit. 
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I Bay that the mol^Ye of the charitable man 'wlU be a noble one, as in fact 
f^Yfizy action regnlated by virtue must be inspired by a noble aim. But not only 
80 : not only must charitoble aotions have a noble motive, and be done in favour 
of proper persons, and at fitting times, and observe all the other oonditions which 
are entailed in rightful giving, but further they must be done with pleasure to 
the agent, or at any rate without regret. A man who gives with a feeling of 
reluctance has not grown to be a charitable man • he may perform charitable 
actions, but he is not in himself charitable ; — lie has not attained to the moral 
dispositions of heart involved in charity, otherwdse we would have had no 
feeling of pain, all actions regulated by virtue being either pleasurable or devoid 
of pain. 

If a man fail to meet these conditions — if he bestow his money upon unworthy 
objects, or without any noble motive, but from some other aim, he is not a 
charitable man, but must be styled by some other name. For similar reasons, 
neither is a man charitable if he bestow his gifts with reluotiince, as has been ex* 
plained : since a man of that stamp values his money more than noble acting, 
an 4 on that account he is not a charitable man. 


(/) GENERAL CONDITIONS ItEQl'lSITB IN CHAHIT.AIiLE RECEIVING. 

The charitable man will never receive from sources whence he 
ought not, since such an acceptance of money is 
inconsistent with the cliaracter of one who regards 
not money as of high imjKirtance. 

Nor will lie be importunate for money, since it 
is not like the character of one who is himself a 
benefactor to have benefits conferred upon him 
lightly and without reserve. 

Still be will receive from pro])cr and legitimate 
sources, e.y. the revenues of his own estates, — not as though it 
were meritorious so to do, but as a thing inevitable in order that 
he may have the means wherewith to make gifts to others ; and 
he will not be inditferent to the care of his own property, desiring 
as he does by the help thereof to assist the needs of otlicrs. 


llut tUe money ex- 
pended in charity 
tntort be proi/criy 
obtained : tie cha- 
ritable man will 
draw from hie o»u 
fuuda but never 
ask help from 
otheis. 


But while on tlie one liand the charitable man will only give iiceording as 
Bight Reason prescribes, so on tlic other h:uid he will never receive from sources 
whence he ought not to receive ; and since he docs not prize money highly, he 
will not ask for it • a man who loves to confer benefits on others, is not easily 
prevailed upon to receive a benefit himself. .Still he will receive from legitimate 
sources, as of course the revenues ol his own estate. — not that he thinks it meri- 
torious to earn money, but because it is essential for him so to do in view of the 
gifts which he has to make. Consequently he will not lie mdifferent to the care 
of his own property, since he desires by the help thereof to assist the needs of 
others. 

(y) SOME FUBTUEIl CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHARITABLE MAN. 

But he will not give to all alike indiscriminately, that so he 
Ho will not be reck- enough wherewith to give to deserving 

less of his gifts, persons at fitting times, and where his bounty is 
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meritorious. It is, again, quite characteristic of thoujji ho niu 
the charitable man that his generosity in giving *"* 

is so extreme that he leaves insufficient for him- 
self: it is a sign of his perfect charity that he does not look to 
his own interests but to the good of others. 

But charity is to be measured by relation to the means of the 
individual, not by an absolute standard : the 
quality of charitableness does not consist in the not the 

multitude of the things that are given, but in the extent o{ the gift, 
formed character of the giver, which leads liim to 
ifive to the extent of the means at his command. 

There is therefore nothing to prevent a man whose gifts arc less 
than another’s from being, for all that, the more liberal of the two 
— provided, that is, that the store from which he has to draw his 
gifts be less. 

[The most charitably-minded men seem to be found among 
those who have not amassed their wealth for 
themselves, but received it by inheritance, the most”c^ubTo.‘''“ 
reason being that they have had no experience of 
actual want, and are also free from that inordinate love for their 
own which parents have for their offspring, or poets for their 
works. Yet it is no easy thing for a charitable man to be also 
wealthy, since he takes no care either to acquire or to preserve his 
wealth, but is ever ready to bestow it upon others, and prizes not 
money for its own sake, but only for the sake of the gifts which 
it can provide. Hence it is laid as a charge at Fortune’s door 
that those who are most deserving of riches are the least affluent 
of all ; — though that is an anomaly which very naturally occurs, 
since it is not jiossibk* for a man to have wealth if he take no 
care liow he may gain it, neglect and loss being universally 
associated,] 

In virtue of his charity he wilt most assuredly never give to 


unworthv objects, nor at unseasonable times, nor 
. _ * Mutual interue|»en* 

violaU* the proprieties in otuer ways : otherwise of the con* 

he would cease to act according to the law of ditions of truo 
charity : exhausting liis resources upon improper 
objects, he would have iiotliing b'ft to spend upon objects that 
really deserved his symitathy. As has been shown, a man only 
has the virtue of charity when his expenditure is not only propor- 
tioned to his means but is also confined to worthy objects. 

[The man who spends beyond his means is extravagant and 
prodigal. It would be improper then to call tyrants ‘ prodigals,’ 
as it seems not easy to exceed the limit of their resources, wha^ 
ever gifts or expenditure they may make.] 
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Nor will he give indiscrimmately to all alike, that bo he may keep enough to 
g^ve to those who deserve his oharity, where the ocoaaion is fitting and 
meritorious. 

It is also a charaoteristic of one who is sealously charitable, that his generosity 
in giving is bo great, that he aotnally leaves insut&cient to himself : that being a 
sign of perfect charity — not to look to one’s own need. Charity is not estimated 
by reference to the greatness or to the variety of tilings which are given, but in 
accordance with the proportion which things given bear to the means of the 
giver — that being the standard by which a generous disposition on the paid, of 
the giver is tested. Hence, there ia nothing to prevent a man who gives less, 
being a more charitable man than one who gives moi’e — provided that the man 
who gives less, has a less store from which to make his gifts. 

[It is found that men who have not hod to make money for themselves, by 
their own exertions, but have gained their wealth by inheritance from others, 
have the reputation of being more chf^ritablc. Men who are horn rich have 
never felt the pains of want, and for that reason do not love their wealth with 
overweening affection ; whereas those who have amassed riches for themselves, 
are like parents and jioets — strongly cnamoure<l of their ovm productions. But 
liberal men are not able to be very rich, since they are neither prompt to receive 
nor provident in guarding their proiKiity. but are rather (lis})osed to lavish in 
charity all they liave, and do not jirizi* money for its own sake, hiit only for the 
gifts it enables tliom to make. Hence we find fault with Fortune, bccauso 
Ulieral men are not in affluence, though deserving of wealth and posBcssions. 
Still that L3 a state of things which might not unreasonably be exiiected : if a 
man takes no care to amass money, how is it i>ossible for liim to be rich 1 That 
is a truth of universal application : it is impossible for a man to have anything, 
if he will not take the measiu-es nccessaiy to procure it. Hence, the liberal man 
will not be able to be affluent, if he neither collects money from new sources, and 
yet scatters abroad what he has of his own.] 

Moreover, the charitiililc man never gives to improper o)»jeetp, nor on any 
occasion that is not right, lest, if he spent hi.s money upon unlawful things, he 
might be found incapable of meeting lawful claims, and fail to give to worthy 
objects on fitting occa*<ions. As ha.s Ixien shown, a man is only charitable when 
he is spending in proportion to his moans . the man wlio gives at random i8 a 
prodigal. Hence we do not call ‘tyrants’ prodigal, though they give vaat Hums 
and keep no limits in giving, since the extent of theii’ resourccB Beems to exceed 
the extent of their gifts, and it is found that their meanB are greater than Uicir 
expenditure. 


(/i) Ki;SUM£: C’HAIUTY THE MtiRAL IDEAL IN REQAIU) TO WEALTH. 


Since, therefore, charity is an ideal frame of mind in regard to 
the giving or receiving of money, the charitable 
man will give his money, or expend his money, 
only upon proper occasions and to proper amounts, 
alike in small as in great concerns ; and he will 
feel pleasure in so acting. [He will also receive 
what is lawful for him to accept from lawful 
sources. Tlie virtue of charitj' being an ideal fitness in regard 
both to giving and receiving, the charitable man will act rightly 
in both relations: — i.e., there is consequent upon suitable giving 
a corresponding receiving, whereas improper receiving is incon- 
sistent with proper giving. These two conditions, therefore, of 
proper giving and proper receiving, being mutually consequent 


Cbaritablencfis the 
law of Reason ap- 
plied to ail qucB- 
iioDB and incidents 
of wealth. Right 
giving as essential 
as right receiving. 
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upon one another, are found combined in the same person ; 
whereas conditions which are not so consequent but are opposed 
to one another are not found to coexist, as obviously they cannot, 
in the same individual.] 

But if it should happen that be has spent his money contrary 
to what is right and appropriate, he will feel regret, but his 
regret will be temperate and seasonable. For it is a mark 
of virtue for a man to have feelings of pleasure or of pain in a 
suitable degree, and on fitting occasions. 

Again, the charitable man is courteous and affable in his 
dealings, and is a man ca[)able of being over- 
reached, since of course he sets no store on 
money, and is more likely to be distressed if he 
has omitted to s])end what ho ought to have 
spent, than to be i)ained at having spent upon 
that which was not worthy of his charity. He is not one who 
would ac(iuiesce in the maxim of Simonides. [On the other 
hand, the prodigal goes wrong upon these points as well as upon 
others : he never feels the proper pleasure in worthy objects and 
occasions, nor docs lie grieve where he ought to feel pain. Tins 
aspect of prodigality will be clearer as we i)roceed with our 
analysis.] 


The Kcnse of 6tncRS 
which charity baa 
makes a man’s 
whole demeanour 
sober. 


Since, tliercfore. charity is an itleal frame of mint! in reference to the giving 
and recciring of money, the charit^Ode man will make gifts and expend hia 
money uiwn worthy objeots and to projHT amount'^, as well in great aa in trifling 
ooneems ; and. whetiier he gives, ot whether he receives, he will show a cheerful 
disposition, and will maintain a projKir balance and fitness, since charity is an 
ideal * mean,’ as well in regard to the taking as to tlic giving of money. It is 
con.sequcnt upon a man's giving rightly, that he should aLso receive rightly; and 
that he should do Ixitli with jileasurc. 

Hence he will fecl^l»ain if lie fail to give, or to receive, acconling to a fitting 
proportion ; and yet the pain he feels will not bo extravagant or unseemly. 

The charitable man is also coiirtoous and accessible in money relations, and is 
pleasant in all dealings that relate to money, inasmuch as, des^jiising money os ho 
docs, he is not very much distrcs.'^ai if he is overrcachwl or injured. He is mote 
distressed if he liiis failotl to spend what was fitting for him to have spent, than 
ho is if he lia.s sjient what was fitting for him not to have B|)ent. The spending 
on occasions beyond what is right, is simply a loss affecting the purse, and that* 
does not so very much grieve the chaiitablc man ; whereas, on the other hand, 
failing to spend upon proper objects, becomes a loss in regard to duty and to 
virtue, and for that reason, causes keener pain. Hence, he will not either accept 
the counsel of Simonides when suggesting the opposite attitude of mind. On the 
other hand, the prodigal is in error invariably both in regard to pleasure and to 
fpain • he neither rejoices in worthy objects, nor does he show his joy in a proper 
manner (as will lie explained more clearly in the course of oui* onsdysis). 
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ii. — Contrast between Iiiberallty and Prodigality. 

(a) DESCRIPTION OF PRODIGALITY AS A VICE PJEll SE. 

Now we have already shown that there are states of excess and 
of defect in regard to money, in prodigality on 
When either ot tjig ojjG hand and avarice on the other, in the rela- 

these coiiditioDS — i ,i y* . . > n • • / j i 

of right giving or tiODS both of giving aiid 01 receiving (ana here 
of right receiving, expenditure "enerallv in the category of 

result is vice. gluing ). J’rodigality 18 a state ot excess in 

regard to giving without equivalent, and is a 
state of defect in regard to receiving ; while, contrariwise, avarice 
is a state of defect in regard to giving, and of excess in regard 
to receiving — only on a small scale. 

But these opposing characteristics arc rarely found united, 
since it is not easy for a man to give to every 
object if there he no source from which he himself 
receives [for the term ‘ jirodigal ’ cannot bo, it 
would seem, applied to any hut j)rirat(‘ individuals 
(not to tyrants), and tlic means wliicli sucli 
persons have of giving are soon exliausted] ; 
though of course this type of extreme generosity 
would seem to be vastly superior to tliat of the avaricious man, 
as being more easily reformed under the influence of advancing 
age and personal cxigcncic.s, and being thus capable of attaining 
to a perfect state. Such an one has, in fact, some of the attributes 
of the charitable man : he gives and is not fond of receiving, 
though he does neither the one nor the other rightly, nor in a 
becoming manner. If only lie could bo habituated to self- 

restraint, or were in some other way to reform, be would be a 
man of real charity. He would give to none hut deserving 
objects, nor receive from any but legitimate sources. 

Hence the prodigal docs not seem to he really depraved in 
The rodi al is disposition : it is not proof either of a wicked or 
' more fMiish than ignoble disposition to exceed in giving and not 
vicious, receiving, but rather of a foolish one. A man 

who is prodigal after this fashion seems to he much better than 
. a sordid man, as well for the reasons referred to above as also 
because the prodigal benefits many, but the sordid man no one, 
not even himself. 

Charity, then, ia the ideal etote of mind in regard to money ; the vicious 
extreme in one direction being prodigality^, and in another direction avarice. 
Prodigality exceeds in giving and in non-receiving, and is deficient in receiving. 
On the other band, avarice is excessive in receiving, and defective in giving. 


But it is rare that 
l>oth conditious arc 
rioLited Biiuulta* 
ncously in tho snuc 
jiersoD • in regard 
to the excess of 
giving and defect 
of receiving. 
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Though both these states of mitid are at variance with what is fitting, yet 
avarice is worse tiian prodigality. In the first place, prodigality is not able to 
endure as a permanent condition : when resources are all spent, it quickly 
changes, \.e.y wealth speedily fails those who spend if from merely private 
resources they keep giving immoderately, without receiving from any new fund 
of their own. On the other hand, avarice has no such cure for itself : if, on the 
one hand, his wealth increase, the avaricious man grows no better, and, on the 
other hand, if his wealth be exhausted, he becomes for worse. In the second 
place, it is possible for the prodigal to Ijc cured a.s well by the influence of time, 
as by experience of the evils which flow from w'ant, and so he may attain at last 
to a proper frame of mind. In fact, the pnxligal is near to the perfect state : — 
ho gives and is not fond of receiving, though his gifts are made to unworthy 
objects, and in an improper manner (’onsequciitly, if only it could become 
habitual to him to give to worthy ohjects only, and only on worthy occasions, he 
would be a man of real charity. Ijcstowing his gilts on deserving persons, and 
refraining from taking fi'oin iin]>iv»prr sources. 

In this view the prodigal does not 'seem to l>e re.'illy depraved in heart it is no 
mark of a wicked or ignoble nature to exceed in giving and to refrain from 
taking, hut rather of a foolwh one. Hence the prodigal is a better man than the 
misei’, as well for the lea'^ons given al>ove. a.s al^o be-caime lie does good service to 
his fellows, wliereits the miser benefits no one, not even himself. 


<b) T'RODIGAT.ITY ASSOOIATKr> WITH OTHEU VICE.S. 


An a rule, prtxligals 
.arc inclUfcrent Aoie 
they gain the means 
of spending. 


But, as lias already been shown, the greater number of those 
who are prodigal not only xpcml their money 
improperly, Imt also ucquirv their money from 
unlawful sources, and are on that score as well 
as others, void of charity. They grow to bo 
grasping after money, prompted by the desire to spend, and by 
their inability to siieiid as lavisldy as they would without money. 
Tlio means of sjieiidiiig soon fail them ; lienee they are forced to 
provide funds from new .sources. At the same time, from the 
indifl'erciice which tliey feel for wliat i.s noble and honourable, they 
make their gains witli little scruple from any source whatever. 
Ill tlio passion they have for giving, it is a thing quite indifferent 
to them horc they give or whence the funds are drawn. Hence 
tlie gifts of such men are not really charitable gifts ; they are not 
nobly conceived, nor Lave they a noble motive, nor are they be- 
stowed in a proper manner ; at times they make men rich whom 
it were fitting to be poor, and while they will give nothing to 
men of sober and respectable lives, they lavish favours freely upon 
those who flatter them or in some way afford them amusement. 

Hence, prodigals are for the most part sensualists ; reckless in 
their expenditure, they lavish their wealth upon 
their own lusts, and inasmuch as they do not The reckiessneiB of 
live with any noble aim in view, they are diverted ^ "rfieT o^g'*to 
to the pursuit of selfish indulgences. i«raonal 

However, though the prodigal swerves into 


tiOQ. 
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vicious practices like these, if he be unchecked in his course, yet, 
on the other hand, if he meet with guidance and control, he may, 
for all his extravagance, still attain to a perfect ideal of what is 
fitting and right. 

Hitherto I have been speaking of the prodigal who is excessive in the gifts he 
makes, and is defective in what he receives ; and we assiimcd this t}’pe to be on 
extreme compared with the charitable man. But as a rule, prodigals ore also for 
the most part avaricious, being excessive as well in the receipts they occumu- 
late as in the gifts they moke : they ore of a grasping disposition, owing to the 
desire they have to spend, and their inability to indulge their desire. Their own 
resources being soon exhausted, they arc com^xilh'd to replenish them by other 
means ; and at the same time, as they have no regard for what is fitting, they try to 
gain money from any and every source, as chance may enable tliem. They simply 
care for giving ; but as for how they ought to give or whence they ought to re- 
ceive — for that they have no further concern. Hence their gifts arc not really 
charitable gifts : they are not nobly conceived, nor have they a noble motive, nor 
are they bestowed in a proper manner; but at tinic.'< such men enrich those whom 
it were fitting to be poor; and while they will give nothing to men of sober 
character, they lavish their wealth freely upon those wlin fiatter them, or who 
afford them some amusement. 

Hence prodigals are for the most part .‘JenM«aIi,«ts as well. In consequence of 
their not living according to the law of Rcat-on. they fall away to the pursuit of 
pleasures; and in consequence of being habituated to spend lavishly, they grow’ to 
be extravagant in their owm selfish lusts, and are ther(d't)Te intensely sensual. 

But while, on the one hand, the pnxligal falls to this low depth of depravity, 
if he be left without guidance or control, on the other hand, if he l>e brought 
under discipline, and meet with proper suj>ervision. ho may still attain to a virtuous 
ideal. 


iii. — Contrast between Liberality and Avarice, 


On the other hand, avarice is incurable. It is old age and the 
Prodigality lefes Varied forins of la'lplessiiess, whicli art* thought to 
vicious than make mcii avaricious. It is^ moreover, more 
avance, thoroughly innate in men than }>rodigality is, the 

mass of men being more fund of saving than of giving. 

It is also a fault of wide.st range, and assumes many shapes, 
there being apparently many forms wliich avarice 
may take. Consisting, as it may, of two coudi- 


1. Avarice, pure 
and tiwpUy is the 
cembination of ra* 
INudous gaioB with 
parsimonioQs ex- 
penditure. 


tions, defect of pivinj; and cxcesrf of receiving, it 
is not found in all cases ‘ full-blown ’ and absolute, 
but in certain cases, each aspect has a separate 
growth : — i.e., some men err from excess of 
receipts, others from defect in their outlay. 

1 . The one class, under such appellations as ‘ stingy,’ ‘ parsi- 

2 But it ig often ‘ “'ggardly,' are entirely defective in 

found detached ag, giving ; nevertheless, they do not covet other 
men’s goods, nor even desire to obtain them. 
[This self-restraint is owing on the part of some 
of them to a certain sense of equity, and a religions fear of what 
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is base. This certainly is the motive from which some of them 
act, or at any rate profess to act — ^that they may never be com- 
pelled to do a disgraceful deed. Of this class is the skinflint and 
others of his stamp — named as they are, from the excess of their 
care never to give to anyone under any circumstances. On the 
part of others, on the contrary, the motive of their self-restraint is 
a motive of fear — the idea, that is, that it is not easy to take the 
things of others without offering to others in return of one’s own : 
they arc best pleased, therefore, neither to accept a gift, nor to 
make one.] 

2. The other class, on the contrary, arc excessive in respect of 
taking, from the fact of their receiving from any, 
and every source, whah'ver they can; c.^., those (3) r.ireinmnyand 
who practise unprincipled professions, brothel- orhlgh prilidpie"^ 
keepers and men of that cl.ass, and men who lend 
small suras at extravagant rates. All such men receive gains 
from unlawful sources, and to an unlawful amount. But the 
stigma of ‘ unlawful gains ’ is common to all of them, since, 
for the sake of gains, and of contemptible gains, they all incur 
foul disgrace. 

I say ‘ contemptible gains,’ because, since those who receive 
considerable sums in illegitimate ways — e.g., tyrants who sack 
cities and pillage temj)les, are not ])roperly denominated ‘ un- 
charitable ’ or ‘ illiberal,’ but rather scoundrels, sacrilegious and 
unjust, on the other hand, the gambler, the pickpocket, and 
the robber, do belong to the chiss of those who are avaricious, 
since they make disgraceful gains. It is for the sake of gain that 
both the one and the other carry on their traffic, and incur foul 
shame, the robber cla.ss running perilous risks in the hope of the 
booty, and the gambler making a profit out of his friends, to 
whom he ought rather to make gifts. Both of these chisses, 
therefore, are lovers of base gain, wishing as they do to make 
their gains by unlawful means ; and all such acquisitions are, 
without exception, contrary to the law of charity. 

Fittingly, then, is avarice called the opposite of charity, as well 
because it is a greater evil than prodigality, as because men fall 
into worse error in respect thereof, than in respect of the prodigality 
which is described above. 

Let this analysis suffice to describe charity and the vices which 
are opposed thereto. 

On the other hand, avarice is inenrabio • there is no hojie oven that the avarioions 

man may grow to bo better from incrcasexl exiierionoo and advancing age : the 

fact of a man's having gained experience of the affairs of life, old age itself 
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and the evils which flow from old age, imbecility in all its forms and its sense of 
miseiy, make the feeling of avarice more intense by for. Apart from these con- 
siderations, men are naturally more inclined to avarice than they are to prodigality : 
the mass of men are fond of money, and grasping to gain it. There are not very 
many who are disposed to give, and prodigals are the rarest of all men to meet with. 
This, therefore, is a reason why prodigality is by fai' preferable to avarice — since, 
as has been shown above, it is manifestly nearer to the ideal of virtue. 

But independently of this argument, avarice is an evil which has many shapes 
there seem to be many forms in which it is found. Being concerned as well with 
taking as with receiving, one class of the avaricious are viciously disposed in re- 
gard to giving, and another class in regard to receiving. 

1. The one class neither give aught to anyone, nor are willing to receive aught 
from anyone — in some cases through a kind of natur al fairness, and to avoid being 
constrained to do a base action, in other cases from apprehension lest tliey might 
be at some time compelled themselves to give, and from a conseqrrent desire neither 
to receive nor to give. Men of this type are called nigganlly, mean, stingy, im- 
plying that they are aU defective in giving ; and among tliem, of course, is the 
skinflint. 

2. The other class are excessive in receiving, and comprises those who will do or 
suffer any infamy to gain an advantage, however wrong the manner, however un- 
lawfnl the means. All men of this tyjrc are called lovers of base gains, such as are 
brothel-keepers, usurers, gamblers, j)etty thieves, and robbers : all of whom for 
the sake of gain,— and that a paltry gain — incur the brand of shameful infamy. [I 
say ‘ petty gain,' since those who run such infamous risks, and who receive money 
from unlawful sources in an unrighteous manner for the sake of gains, are 
not ‘ lovers of base gain,' but are designated • miscreant.s.' ■ sacrilegious.' and • un- 
just ' •. — such as are tyrants and those who sock cities and pillage temples.} The 
gambler receives money from improper sources (/ r. from bis friends, to whom he 
ought rather to give,) but only in trifling amounts, and therefore it is that he is 
‘ a lover of sordid gain.’ The robber, again, incurs great nsks. but only for the 
sake of a paltry gain ; similarly the petty thief and others of his type. 

There is good reason, then, why avarice is called the opiosite of charity os being 
(1) further removeil from charity than prodigality is it is a worse evil than 
prodigality), and (2) because men err in more numerous ways in re.spoiit of it thun 
in respect of prodigality. 

Let this account suffice to de.scribc the nature of charity, and of the vices opposed 
to it. 


D.— MUMFICKXCH. 

i. — Characteristics of Jlunifloence explained. 

(rt) SUBJECT-MATl'ER Of MENIKJCEECE AND OK ITS OPPOSITES 
DEKINKD. 

The subject for us to treat of next in order to Charitableness 
would seem to be Munificence — this also being, 
^ntraste between appavently, a form of excellence displayed in 
money matters. There is, however, this difference 
lietween the two : munificence does not apply, as 
liberality does, to all transactions depending upon money, hut only 
to such as require great outlay, and therein surpaases liberality 
in the point of magnitude. As the name itself indicates, it is an 
expenditure conspicuous for its extent. 
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But the extent of the munificence must bear due relation to 
the nature of its object. There is not the same 
opportunity for munificence to an ordinary sea- limited to grand 
captain as there is to the Chief of a Religious striking ooca- 
Embassy. The standard of propriety is not the 
same under all circumstances : it must be viewed in relation to 
particular persons, to the exigences of a particular time and place, 
and to the objects upon whicli the expenditure is made. 

Again, a man wlio spends worthily but only on slight or 
ordinary occasions is not styled ‘ munificent,’ as the line runs : 


“ Ofi lo a \Mnfar(‘r aims 1 

The title of munificence must be limited to one who spends 
worthily on grand occasions. The munificent man is a charitable 
man, but the charitable man is not, for all his liberality, on that 
account munificent. 

[The falling short of the munificent disposition is called 
‘ meanness,’ and the excess of munificence is called ‘ vulgarity,’ 
‘ want of taste,’ and similar terms, not because such habits go 
beyond the mark in extent in proper objects, but because they 
show themselves ofi' on occasions where they ought not to do, 
and that in an unworthy manner. Tliese deviations shall be 
described more minutely later on.] 


The subject for u.-^ to treat of next in order to Charitableness is Munificence, 
since each rcsemldos Uic other iu Iiaving for >ubjcct-mattcr money and the 
cxiienditure of numoy. lUit there U this difference between them • charitableneAi 
is coiiceni«Hl witJi uu<l u'ceivinjjr und <x|i€ndmjj!:. whenta.** munificence is 

concerned simply with oxiK'iulmj^. Aj,nun. chanty is concerned with the exjien- 
(liture of small and sums. wherea.'J inuniticcncc is eoncemod with jrreat 

and iin[K)itant hiims the name itself indicate.^, nuinificcnce is an ' e.xiJcnditure 
conspicuous HI nmg’iiitude/ 

The extent, however, to which munificence may go is not identical in all cases : 
the same expenditure is not siutuble under all circumstances, but such only as is 
relative to particular exigences. The outlay which is proper to an oi’dinaiy Sea 
Captain is uot the same as tliut wlucli is propel' to tlic (’hief of a Religious 
Kmbassy : it is only when the one or the othei has exjH’ndeil what is Suitable to 
the importance of hi.s otlice — in a lK;fitting manner ami upon proper objects, that 
ho is called * munificent.’ On the other hand, a man who ex|)ends what is indeed 
befitting boUi to himself and to the recipient of his bounty, but an amount ig 
not great, is not styled munificent at all, but only charitable, as for example one 
who says : 

“ Oft to a wayfarer alms did I giye,” 

The munificent man is one who expends vast sums that arc suitable to his own 
position and to that of the persons beuefitixl thoroby. Consequently the mimifi- 
oent man is charitable, but charitable man is not in all cases muniGoent. 

[The falling short of this ideal of munificcnoe is called meanness, and. the 
oxtravoguice of it is called * vulgarity ' and ' wont of taste,’ and terms^ 

states of mind which arise not from their going beyond munifioenoe m, extent of 
suitable expenditure, but from their making expenses upon unworthy objects and 
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in an unworthy manner. We shall have to speak with greater exactness of the 
vioions states which deviate from the perfect pattern of mnnifloence hy-and-by : 
we must now proceed to treat more definitely of Munificence]. 

(i) CONDITIONS TO WHICH THB CONDUCT OF THE MUNIFICENT 
MAN MUST CONFORM. 

1. The munificent man may be characterised as a moral artist: 

he is a man caj)able of taking a true measure of 
Muniteence, as a moral Opportunities ; and so in making a great 
liihit iwtU the in- outlay, he shows perfect consistency and taste. 

temai and cxtem.ii ^8 we explained at starting, tlic moral attitude 
characteristics of v-i » 

a virtuous activity, whicli a mans mind assumes is not a nxed or 
absolute thing, but is coloured and determined 
by the separate acts out of which it is formed, and by the objects 
upon which it is exercised. Hence each act of expense which 
tlie munificent man makes will be of vast extent and suitable 
to his own character, and the results acliieved will themselves 
also be correspondingly great and becoming. In this way tho 
expense will be great and commensurable with the result. 

Consequently, the result ought to be wortliy of tlic expense, 
and the expense worthy of the result, or even go beyond it. 

2. But the motive which the munificent man will have in view 
in his expenditure will be the moral ideal : — that is, a condition 
common to all the forms of moral excellence. 

3. Moreover, he will have a delight in his expenditure. 

4. He will also he ungrudging in his outlay, minute calculation 
being indicative of a paltry nature. 

5. He will consider how a thing can bo effected most nobly 
and most befittingly, rather than ‘ at what cost ’ or ‘ how most 
cheaply,’ 

6. He must of course necessarily be liberal, since the liberal 
man will also spend what he ought to spend and in a fitting 
manner. 

7. Herein what is characteristic of the munificent man is 
grandeur — e.g., grandeur of size; though charity is conversant 
with the same subject matter, the munificent man will, with the 
same outlay as the charitable man, make ttie effect of his charity 
much more splendid. Of course the excellence of a ‘ possession ’ 
is not the same as the excellence of a ‘ result ’ ; a possession is most 
valued that is worth most — e.g., gold ; but a result is most valued 
when it is grand and noble. The contemplation of a grand 
achievement leaves an impression of awe; and such is always 
the effect of munificence. The perfection of a work, therefore, 
is ‘ magnificence on a grand scale.’ 
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1. Hie munificent man, therefore, ie, &b it were, a moral artiet, taking a Tiew 

of his Bnrroundingn in accordance with reason, and arranging all the details of 
his action in harmony with the standard of perfect fitness : he is one who will 
moke a great outlay in perfect taste, and as befits his character. The actiyities 
which fiow from a certain state exhibit the consequences of that mental state, 
and for that reason a mental state or ‘ habit ' is said to be ‘ defined ' by the 
activities in which it issues (as was explaine<l in Book II.). Consequently the 
expenses which the munificent man himsdlf makes are great, and worthy not 
only of his own character but al.sc) of the work upon which they are made, which 
itself also ia great. In this way the expenditure will be worthy of its result, and 
the result will justify the outlay ; 4ir if one must excec<l the other, the 

result will bo more splcndul than tlie outlay : and this is more specially charac- 
teristic of the munificent man, 

2. But the expenditui'C which the munificent man makes, will, in the first place, 
have for its motive the realisation of his moral ideal — that l»eing a condition 
common to all the virtues — a motive which all gfM>d men must feel in common. 

3. Further he will have plea‘*ure in giving. 

4. He will also be ungnulging in his munificence, and will make no petty 
economies which w'ould bring lum dowm to the level of the mean man. 

fi. In view of his own object he will consid<‘r how best and most effectively his 
work may be attained, and his chief consideration will be on that score. But in 
regard to the question of cost which may be Huita}»le to that result, and in regard 
to any feeling that not a whit too much .should l>c expended, but that the result 
should be attained with tlie smallest conceivable outlay — he Uoch not consider that 
as of much account, i»etf.v calculations l»cing rather characteristic of meanness. 

(>. It is esw’iitial also that, as has l>ecii shown, the iimnific(-nt man shall be a 
charitable man, Uiough the charitable man is not ulwayii inunifieent. The muni- 
ficeiit mail expends fitting .'•uiu" in a fitting maimer on fittmg occasions (and so 
far he is the same as tlm cliuritiilde man ). but he al.-**) sjicnds great sums where 
great objects are at stake, ami that is the si»ccial feature in his character which 
distinguishes him from the charitable man. 

7. OfU*n the munificent man, wiUi an tspinl outlay, makes a work not the same 
OH that of the chariUible man. but one more .splendid. For instance, let ug say 
that it is nc'cc.ssary to make a sacro<l offering the charitable man will offer some 
kind of golden vessel, and will have precious stones set in it. wherea** the munifi- 
cent nmn will build a groat and iH'antiful Temple, and will erect .^tatnes in it, or, 
may l>e, he will Imtld bridges construct somctliing else that Ls great and im- 
posing. with no greater outlay than tin' idmntable man inake.s. work of 

the munificent man i.s auork in the abs<jlut/4* .sense of the Wmi. wheix*as -the 
\\oik of the chariUiblo man is a j>osM.‘.ssion nitluT than a work. The excellence 
of a })oss€'ivion is of coume distinct from the excellence of a work. The excel- 
lence of a iio/fMxnion deiHiuds ujHm its licmg of the greatest cosUincBS and value ; 
for instance, gold an«l precious sUmea. The excellence of a n'ork dependi* upon 
its being grainl, and noble, and imjiosing. and that it is which is most consonant 
to the aim of the iimnificciit man. The excellence of a work, in fact, is * inagni- 
fioenoe on a grand scale.’ 


(c) MUNIFICENCE BELONGS CHIEFLY TO PUBLIC LIFE AND TO 
GKEAT MEN. 


Now munificence belongs properly to those expenses which we 


■ call ‘ costly,’ for example, offerings to the gods, 
erections in their honour, and public sacrifices, 
and to an equal extent to whatever concerns the 
whole subject of Religion, and such services ren- 
dered to the State as are objects of laudable 


The pro- 

vinoe wherein IMu- 
nificenoe is dia- 
played ia that of 
extraordinary occa- 
luons where distin- 
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guished honour ambition ; where, for example, men think it their 
ariigio^ tiw duty to provide a magnificent Chorus, or to ftimish 
State. a ship sumptuously, or to entertain their whole 

city at a feast. In each and all of these occasions 
the agent and his act are tested by reference to two points — 
• what is his position, and what are his resources ? It is necessary 
that the expenditure should be worthy of a man’s position and 
resources, and that it should be not only commensurate with the 
result, but also suitable to the position of the agent. 

The inference is that a poor man cannot be munificent, since he 
has no resources whereby he could make a large outlay with 
graceful effect : the man who attempts it under such circumstances, 
is a fool. Munificence is beyond the character which the poor 
man has to sustain, and contrary to what is right : what is truly 
right is relative to a man’s own luopcr position. The i)er8on8 to 
whom munificent expenditure is becoming are those who have 
traditions of the kind already stored up in their own lives, or in the 
lives of their ancestors, or in the lives of those with whom they are 
connected, — those, that is, who are nobly-born or illustrious, and 
have kindred advantages. All such conditions admit of grandeiir 
and dignity. 

The munificent man has these qualifications in the highest 
degree, and his munificence is chiefly shown in circumstances of 
this kind, as has been explained, these being occasions of the 
highest importance and most esteemed. 

Works are immificont which are nl.so costly — for cxamiile, offerinfrs made for tho 
soke of Religion, the founding of sacrifices juid the erection of temples. Hcrvicos 
of landaVile ambition to the State, the proviiling of Choruses and the furnishing 
of ships, or giving a feast to a whole city where that is m-eussaiy 

Bat not only must the results thcmschcs lie innniliccnt and the expenditure 
consistently therewith munificent, hut they must he becoming to tlic author of 
them, above all things on the score of expense. A poor man cannot he a muni- 
ficent one : if he put his hand to great imdertakiiigs ho ivill !«• a fwil for attempting 
what is beyond his duty and the eharactei which lie lias to siistein. Tho jiei’son.s 
to whom munificence seems most liecoining are those who have ofttimes done 
similar things or whoso ancestors have Is'cn munilicont. 

The greater number of works are devoted to the State or to tho service of 
Religion, these being chief occasions of munificence. 

(d) MUNIFICENCE MAY ALSO BE SHOWN l.K PRIVATE LIFE. 

In private life the occasions for munificence are such as occur 
There are how instance a marriage and similar 

ever, anaio^us oc- events, or such as the whole city are interested in, 
canons even in or where men of high station are concerned — 
private i e. entertainment of strangers, the dispatch of 

Legations, the making of gifts, or the return of gifts. It is not 
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upon himself that the munificent man spends his wealth, but 
upon public interests; and gifts have a kind of resemblance to 
religious offerings. 

It is also the province of the munificent man to fit up his own 
house in a style to harmonise with his wealth, that too being a 
kind of proper splendour. 

It is his genius also to spend his wealth by preference upon 
objects that are permanent, those being the noblest 

But in each and every occasion he will maintain what is seemly 
and beautiful : the same objects are not suitable to Gods and to 
men, in a temple and at a tomb. But in all his expenses every item 
is ‘great’ after its kind, and though a thing is absolutely most 
magnificent, when it is a great cxiwnsc devoted to a great object, 
yet a thing is also magnificent relatively to its time and place. 

There is a diflerence also l)etwecn greatness in a result and 
greatness in expense. A very beautiful ball or cup shows mnni- 
ficcnee in a gift to a child, though the cost tliereof be small and 
no clibrt of charity. 

For this reason it is {>art of tlie munificent man, in whatsoever 
sphere he act, to act munificently : such a result cannot easily be 
surpassed, and is wortliy of the expenditure. 

Such then is the character of the munificent man. 


But some works arc of a private nature — fucH. that w. as arc done once for all 
— buildinj^ of Houkk and nimihir things; though it Ls more 
cspccinll)' characteristic of tlio niunificoiit man to sjxind hi.s wealth upon public 
objects, or upon the scrii'icc of God — certainly not in the vciy least uiion luinsclf. 

It is furtluT a sign of niuuilicciue Unit u work is aludmg and ^>crmancnt, things 
of that kind causing ailniiration niul being honourable to their author. 

We ought, however, to -seek for what is liefitting in work« in another fashion, 
and to consider what arc the occasions to which special works are fitting and in 
character. The works which arc becoming to a public object ai'c not the same as 
those which befit a private object, nor do the same Ix’fit a temple as befit a tomb. 
Consequently tlie works of the munificent man are great and admirable when 
compare<l with other work.** of the same class or description. The tombs which 
ho builds are grand, compared \\nth other tombs : his temples grand, compared 
with othei' temples , his bridges grand compared with other bridges ; and similarly 
in all his undertakings. In tiaith the munificent man does not simply look to 
the extent or greatness of work which arc fitting to a certain class of work : — it 
is not the same thing for a work to be great absolutely on the score of expense^ 
and for it to be great when compared with similai' works of the same description, 
but there is a material difference, A veiy beautiful ball or cup is tri^g on 
the score of expense, yet it is a munificent gift for children, and grand when com* 
pared with other gifts suited for children. Since, therefore, the grandeur that U 
rclativo to a particular category is distinct from the grandeur that depends upon 
expense, it Is necessary for the munificent man to have regard to both aspects* 
end to act munifloently in accordance with the scale of mt^nifloenoe which is 
proper to each style of work. If carried out according to this rule, his work will 
be great and admirable and noble, and will not easily be surpassed by other work 
of the same order. 

Such then is the charaoter of the munificent man. 
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il. — Contrast between llunlfloence and its extremes. 

{a) COMPAHISON BETWEEN MUNIFICENCE AND OSTENTATION. 

On the other hand the man who goes beyond these limits and 
is ‘ vulgarly ostentatious ’ falls into excess from 
spending his money in violation of what is right, 
as has been explained. On matters of properly 
trifling expense, he makes a large outlay, and 
displays a magnificence that is ‘out of tune’ 
with his surroundings — for instance, if, in feasting his fellow- 
guildsmen, he were to give a banquet as sumptuous as a wedding- 
breakfast ; or if, in furnishing a chorus for comedians he were to 
usher them in in purple robes, on tlieir first appearance on the 
stage (as the Megarians did). But the vulgar man will have no 
noble aim in what he does, but will simply try to make an 
exhibition of his wealth, fancying that by his ostentation he may 
gain attention ; and where he ought to make a large outlay, he 
spends but a trifle, and where a trifle would do, he expends a 
fortune. 

The character which excecxls the duo limits of munificence and is ' \Tilpnrly 
ostentatious ' is that of the man who .spend.s money in c-xccm of what is nj[ht, 
and in an unseemly manner and u|)on impro|icr objects — that is the reason why 
he is said to ‘go beyond the munificent man.' In view of trilling objects, of 
which the expense is trifling, he makes a gic.at and vast outl.ay, and is anxious to 
be thought munificent in contravention of what is jirois r anii of that which 
befits the spirit of true munificence. Foi instance, he feast" his foUow-guildsmen 
in the most expensive manner, just as though he were celebrating a wedding ; 
and in finding a chorus for comedians on their entrance ujion tlic stage, siicnding 
money enthusiastically upon them as for an object of common profit ; or again, 
in the exhibition of comedies, in place of goafs skins, which were the proper 
coverings upon the stage, to have purple rolies like the Meg.irians did. In acting 
thus the vulgar man has not a noble object in view, but sinijily tries to make an 
exhibition of his wealth : — he fancies that by such mean.s he will lie thought 
famous, and where there Is need of great exiienditiire. lie sjiends but a trifle, and 
where there is need of but a billing outlay, he sjiemls huishly. 

That is the type of man who goes beyond the due limits of munificence, and is 
consequently styled ' vulgarly ostentatious.’ 


Osteatation is the 
caricature of out- 
ward display which 
indicates a want of 
inward nobility. 


(i) COMI’ARISON BETWEEN MUNIFICENCE AND MEANNESS. 

At the opposite pole is the mean man — one who will fall short 
in every particular. He is a man who, in making 
togi^ a vast outlay, wUl spoil the whole 4clat of the 
panimony under a thing iu some trifling detail. He is a man who 
false magnificence. jjegitotmg in what he has to do, and 

calculating how he can spend least, and bemoaning the spending 
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of that littlo, and fancying that ho is ever doing more than he 
ought to do. 

Both these dispositions — to spend extravagantly and to spend 
meanly — are vicious states of mind; yet they do not of course 
entail flagrant disgrace, inasmuch as they are not injurious to 
others, nor particularly unseemly. 


The man who falls the ideal of munificence (and is therefore called the 

mean man) is defective in every particular. Never having a noble motive in 
what he fqxinds. he u<aturally calculates how he may spend the least }x>ssible sum. 
so far as circumstances admit. f)fttimeH after spending more than the proper 
amount, when his work is i>0Hitively ktoking to ite consummation, in a spirit of 
petty economy he leaves it unfinished on the score of some trifling outlay. In 
every single thing that he docs, he is con.sUintly hesitating and calculating and 
fancying that he is really spemliiig more than is nece'«.<ar>-. and grieving that he 
haa spent much. 

Both these dispositions, meanness and vulgar ostentation, are faulty states, yet 
they do not entail open shame, because tlioy arc not injurious to others nor are 
80 vei7 disgraceful nor unseemly. 


R— ELEVATION OK SOUL. 


Definition of the 
fi€ya^6}lfvxo^. 


i.— Characteristics of Elevation of Soul. 

(a) SDBJECT-M.\TTKI! dl' M'>U.\L EI.KV.\TII>K AND OF ITS OPPOSITES 

OEFINED. 

Now the objects wherein Jloral Elevation is displayed, seem, 
from the very force of the term, to be objects of 
greatness; but what precisely those objects of 
greatness are, we must proceed to inquire. In 
this inquiry it is quite immaterial whether we take under review 
the moral state as it is in the abstract, or as it is exemplified in 
the individual. Tlie man then who has this characteristic of 
Moral Elevation seems to be one ‘ who esteems himself of high 
worth, and whose life is worthy of his profession.’ [If he make 
this high profession upon insufficient grounds, he is a fool or 
infatuated person, and can never take rank among those whose 
lives are conformable to virtue.] 

The man of elevated character, therefore, is what I have 
described. But if a man be of little worth, and 
estimates himself accordingly, he has self-respect 
and modesty, but no dignity of soul. Moral 
Elevation requires grandeur of scale for its ““ ’ 
exercise, just as beauty requires greatness of size : small people 


Thm vanatioiis o{ 
tliis ideal : 

(1.) The modest 
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may be comely and well-proportioned, but not graceful or beautiful. 
If, on the oilier hand, a man does estimate himself as of high 
worth, but without deserving such a character, 
gknousman vain-glorious — though there are cases where 

a mau may estimate himself too highly, without 
being a vain-glorious man. Again, if a man rates Ihmself Jess 
highly than he ought to do, he has but little of moral dignity 
— if, that is, he rates himself below his real 
(s.) The humble (Jeserts, whatever those deserts may be, whether 
great or moderate or small ; and this would seem 
to be pre-eminently the case when a man is really of high merit, 
since what would such an one b.ave done if he had not been of 
this high worth ? 

In the greatness, therefore, of his estimation of himself, the 
man who has elevation of soul is at the farthest limit, but from 
the point of view of real propriety he holds the virtuous * mean : ’ 
he does but estimate himself at a worth wliich represents his true 
character. Other men shoot beyond the mark, or fall short of it. 

Let us now proceed at once to treat of Elcvatani of Soul. As tliu veiy word 
leaves us to infer, the objects whciein it is <iisp]nyod are ol)jccts of preatness; 
and we have only to consider what proci.scly those objects arc. It is evidently 
the same thing to consider Sloral Klcv.ation in the abstract or tlic conoroU’ illus- 
tration of it ; — it is quite immatcrtal whether we know its mental characteristics 
per or the individual in whom they arc found. 

The man, then, who has greatness of soul displays his greatness ui>on gland 
objects, and grand objects arc such .as liefit Ills own eliaraeter . — when, that is, 
he is in himself a man of high merit, and judges liimself to be wortliy of high 
distinction. If he be only of slight woitli and estiiiiates Iiiin.self accordingly, 
he is not called a man of moral dignity but of modesty and self-respect. * The 
conditions upon which Moral Elev.atioii depends are greatness of sphere. Compared 
with the modest man, the man of Moral Elevation bcius juecisely the same rela- 
tion that the beautiful m-an does to the comely man - the iM-aiitiful man only 
cxhibitB his licauty in conjunction mtli grandeur of size, and the comely man 
requires his comeliness to be combinisl with insigniiicant stature, and is called 
‘ well proportioned,' but never beautiful. 

The man of moral elevation is. therefore, such os I have indicated. Of the 
characters which diverge from hi.s ideal in eithi r direction, the man who is 
extravagant in his self-esteem is vain -glorious, .as e.stimating himself of high 
worth without deserving it. [However, a man who is worthy of high honour, 
but estimates himself even more highly, is not in every ease vain-glorious.] On 
the other hand, the man who falls Ixilow a projier self-esteem is a man of abject 
spirit. He is a man who though deserving of high esteem, values him.self liclow 
his deserts, or a man who is worthy of tint little esteem and rates hiinsclf below 
that little. He is more entirely of an abject spirit, if he bo worthy of high esteem 
and yet is not conscious of his own proper jiosition . what kind of man would 
such an one be if in truth he were of but slight or insignificant desert .' Such 
then are the types of character that deviate in cither direction from the man of 
true elevation of soul. [Of course the man of mbral elevation seems to bo ' an 
extrenw man,’ in so far as he is concerned with great objects ; but in so far os 
he takes bis stand upon a basis of right unswervingly, and seeks neither for what 
is beyond what is right nor for what is on the hither side of it, he is within ‘ the 
mean ’ of virtue.] 
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(i) HONOUR THE PECULIAR PROVINCE IN WHICH MORAL ELEVA- 
TION IB SHOWN. 

Seeing, then, that the man of moral elevation esteems himself 
of high value, and is worthy of that esteem, ^ f,iya\ii<fvxot 
especially where the highest interests are in- „how8theeie™tioii 
volved, there is one thing with which he will be «f tis 
concerned more than any other. The worth or 
esteem in which a man is regarded, lias relation ami especially 
to external goods; and of external goods, we 
should regard that as the greatc.st which we attribute to the 
Gods, and which men in liigh positions mostly covet, and which 
is the guerdon to be won in striving for the noblest aims. Such 
are the conditions of honour, that being the very highest of 
external goods. Honours, therefore, iiiul disgraces form the 
province in which the man of moral elevation sliows his cha- 
racter and attains liis ideal. Jt is indeed evidently, without 
qne.stion, honour with which men of this type are concerned. 
It is lionour more than anything else that great men lay claim 
to as their due, an liononr ihat is relative to their various 
merits. 

The man of abject mind, on the other hand, is deficient as well 
when measured by his own .standard, as when measured by tlie 
standard which tlic man of moral dignity lias before liim ; and the 
vain-glorious man is extravagant in his ehiims when measured hy 
his merits, though he cannot even claim to surpass that rank in 
which the man of pioral elevation stands. 

Since the man of moral elevation coucenn-.l with ext<‘i*nal ffooflts. of ^-hich 
lu' is thoui^lit worthy accortliiiL'' to liis ri^litfnl he will of cour.se lie concemcHl 
with either money, or pleasure, or honour. Mneo. furlher, lie is cono^nus:! with 
till* greutewl of the ‘»‘o*,k1s attainahh' anioiiff imn (Ixunj^. as he is. a man who 
estimates himself it< worthy of the highest of tliose ^ootis, and indeed ileserv'o.s 
thorn), his spocial sphere will bo the splioiv of lionour, lionour being: tliou^'^lit to 
be tlie greatest of all human and external gooiis ; which is the rcaron why wo 
pay the tribute of lionoui' lue-eminently tt» the dmne. The province thei-efore in 

liich moral elevation is disjilayed is honour or dishonour. 

Apaat fitmi these consitloration.s. tliis truth is obvious from a simple enumera* 
tion of particulars. tVe see all men of moml elevation striving:, n^ore keenly 
than for anj*thing: else, for the honour Unit is iitly due to them. 

On the other hwid, the man of abject mind is deficient herein, os well when 
compared with liis own standard (since he rates himself lielow his proper worth) 
^ also when compared with the standard of the man of moral elevation. The 
vain-glorious man on tlie contrary is extravagant in his estimate when tried by 
his own standard, his pride being greater than bis merit ; but he does not snrp&ss 
the high-minded man in loftiness of pride. 


V 
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(c) RELATION OF MORAL ELEVATION TO THE IDEAL OF PERFECT 

VIRTUE. 


Bat the attitude 
of the 

towards honour 
would he ridicu- 
loui, unless his 
plasma were sup- 
portcd hy a life of 
stainless goodness. 


But since the man of moral elevation is worthy of the highest 
honours, he must he perfect in character. If the 
man who is better than others is worthy of 
proportionately higher honour, the man who is 
‘ noblest and best ’ is worthy of th(‘ very highest 
honour. It follows that, for a man to be genuinely 
‘noble of soul,' he must have a virtuous character; 
and it would seem, in fact, to be chai'acteristic of 
such an one, that whatever is gnuul in each single virtue is found 
in him. It would be utterly inconsistent with a noble character, 
for example, to take to cowardly flight with arms swinging, or to 
commit an injustice. What motive could a man have that he 
should do shameful acts, when tliere is notlilng in his eyes higher 
than his own ideal? If wc look to the conditions of the case, the 
conception of a man of moral elevation must be admitted to be an 
utterly absurd one, if elevation of soul docs not imjdy goodness of 
heart. A man would not in any way be worthy of lionour if ho 
were a bad man: honour is the reward o( moral e.xcellcnce, and is 
paid to noue but to the virtuous. 

It seems, then, that elevation of soul is, as it were, a kind of 


In fact, ‘ Moi'al 
Elevation ’ is only 
the lustre of all the 
virtues iutensihcd 
by harmonious com- 
bination. 


lustre or beauty, arising I'rotn the jmsscssion of 
every form of moral e.vccllcnce : while it gives to 
tile virtues a richer development, ajiart from the 
virtues it is itself unattamahle. Tlie mferenee is, 
that it is a difficult thing to be in truth a man of 


elevated soul ; since, in tnitli, it is inijmssible to 
be so, without possessing the formed elinnicter which we call 
‘ gentlemanliness.’ 


XoTV the man of flevafced ‘•oul deomH himself uortliy of the Ing-hcHt 
honours, and has a character that \tou.rn out hin claim. Jt h cs.-;< utial. tlurcforo. 
that, if a man would have an elcvjitod ‘miuI. he bIiouM lx* liimst lf of a nobh' 
character and thoroughly virtuous in all his — brave am) and 

excellent in every form of virtue. Uegardmg all thing- an iii'^igndirunt and in 
no way worthy of himnelf. and Ixiinp not deuaved in this (h^timaU* of Ijim.self, 
but holding a true opinion, what motive could he have to do anything disgraceful 
or disreputable I How in fact n* it posMible that he should do anything of tlie 
kind ? — such conduct would be inconsistent with the very conception of moral 
elevation. If he were a bad man. how could he be w’orthy of honour/ If he 
were a bad man, and detected in base courses, and yet thought himself worthy of 
honour, he would bring himself into ridicule and contempt. Honour is the 
reward of virtue, and jukly is paid to none but to the virtuous, 

The man of elevated soul, therefore, has every form of moral excellence com- 
prised in his own character. Elevation of soul is, as it were, a kind of efflorescence 
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of all the virtues ; it is never found independently of the virtues, and vvhere it'is 
found it makes the virtues g^rander, richer, and more beautiful, giving to them 
their due relation and judging each to he worthy of what in truth it is. It 
follows that it is extremely difficult for a man to have an elevated sonl, since it 
is impossible for him to be so apart from every form of moral excellence. Yet to 
possess every form of moral excellence, and that in the utmost perfection, is 
extremely difficult. 


{d) RKLATION OF MORAL ELKVATION TO HONOURS AND JjIGNITIES. 

The peculiar province, tlierefore, wlierein a man shows his 
moral elevation, is that of honour and of dis- 
honour. When great honours are conferred upon honJurf ° 
him by those who are thcniselves virtuous men, paid tn him, ami 
he will feel pleasure, hut not eMravagant pleasure, ||"'epr*^hi.'^mcr!u 
considering that he is hut luectiiig with the reward Win only mea- 
that is his due, or even less than his due. There 
is, indeed, no adeipiate lionour that could possibly 
ho paid to perfect virtue. Notwithstanding, he will of course 
accept the honour accorded to him, for the reason that those who 
accord it, have it not in their jiower to bestow upon him aught 
that is greater. But as for the honour accorded to him by 
ordinary people upon tritliiig uecasions, he will altogether ignore 
it : his merit is not to he measured by such a standard as theirs. 
In the same spirit he will act in regard to slurs cast upon him: 
fair or deserved ohiotpiy will never f.dl to Ids lot. 

In this special sense, therefore, the ohjeets upon whicli the man 
of elevated soul shows his cliuraeter are iiononrs, 
as has been explained. But even in relation to ^'1''’^- 
wealth and power, and the alternations of pros- fortiori to all sub- 
perity and of adversity, lie will ludd the same .wivaii- 

eijuable .and self-coiitaiiual demeanour, whatever 
may befall him : in prosperity he will not he over-elated, and in 
adversity his sorrow will not overwhelm Jiini. Even in regard to 
honour, his attitude is not such a.s to injjdy that if is the supreme 
good. I’ositions of iiower or of afllucnce are desirable only with a 
view to honour: those at :iny rate who hold them, wish by means 
thereof to he honoured. Con.secpieutly, when even honour itself 
is of trifling w'eight with a man, he will rate all lower aims 
accordingly. Hence it is that men of moral elevation arc thought 
to be sujiercilious. 

But prosperous circumstauccs seem to eoutribute to the forma- 
tion of moral elevation in the character. Men of 
high family, and those who have power or wealth, TUcro arc certain 
are thought worthy of honour, as being in a <^au 

position or pre-eminence (and whatever exceeds the development of 


^VlKlt i» true of 
honour, applies d 
fvi'tiori to all bub- 
oiiiiiuto aUvHU' 
U^Ci. 
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in good, is proportionately honoured). Hence, 
such advantages as wealth or birth make the 
elevation of a man's character more striking 
still ; and there are those who honour such men 
simply on these grounds. In strict truth, how- 
ever, it is only the man of moral worth who deserves to be 
honoured. But Where both these conditions, external advantages 
and personal excellence, are found combined in a man, he is more 
deservedly thought worthy of honour. On the other hand, those 
who possess such advantages, and yet are void of personal good- 
ness, have no right to rate themselves highly, nor are they 
properly called men of elevated souls. High worth and a feeling 
of elevation are impossible, if severed from genuine and perfect 
goodness. Those who have nothing but wealtli or family as their 
title to esteem, grow to be disdainful and insolent, since it is no 
easy task to beaV with grace and dignity the burdeit of jwosperity. 
Being incapable of enduring their good fortune, and fancying 
themselves superior to others, they look with disdain tiiton their 
fellows, while they themselves behave as wantonly ns they may. 
They do but caricature the man of real elevation, though they 
have no resemblance to his char.acter, and only sneceed in such 
details as they may: \.e., though they do not themselves net 
conformably to virtue as ho does, yet they do, Idto him, look down 
upon others. It is only the man who has real elevation of soul, 
who justifies his contempt for others, his opinions being agreeable 
to truth ; other men, according to their own cajiriei', despise one 
another. 


moial elevatian ; 
but i& all 6ueU 
oaBea perfect good- 
ness Is a prituaiy 
and essential ele- 
ment. 


The special province, therefore, iii which moral elevation im whovsTi, is honour 
and dishonour, aa been yhown. ‘Wlicn great honour.-^ arc licntowcd upon tlic 
hig’h-souled man bv eminent men, he feels plca'«iire in tlir* thoug-ht tliat he in 
meeting ^vith tlie'tnlmte that iw hiH due and of which lie i'^ uoithv. or it may be. 
with even less than hi.** real (le>»erts. For {>erfect virtue of course there ix no 
honour that could be paid by men that would be aduiuate. Xotw'ithntan(lmg, if 
he feels pleasun-. it i« only for reason — that thoM* wljo offer him honour un- 

doing all that 1-* in their power, and have no greater lionour which tlu-y roMl</ 
offer. But ns for lionour accorded him by ordinary jn-isons. he w ill absolutely 
ignore it — particularly if it is accorded for slight niuMuis , — lor nmtance, if one 
were to honour an Achilles becauHC* ho was well->kilhvl hi i»laying tlie harp. In 
the same spirit he judges of the slurs east upon him ; he measures tlu-m by 
the standard of what is due to him. 

A man shows, then, the elevation of his soul most chiefly, ns has l>een explained, 
in relation to honours and dishonours. But-he is also concemetl, by consequence 
of association, with wealth and power, and with all forms of prosperity or adver- 
sity ; and in sucli relations he will maiutoin the same equable moderation and 
propriety. He will experience no feeling that is unworthy of him in view of any 
vicissitude in those matters : in prosperity lie will not be unduly elated, nor in 
adversity will he 1x5 overwhelmed in sorrow. Up will never regard honour os the 
greatest good, nor will he comport himself in regard thereto a.s though it were. 
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But if he hold an attitude of indifference in regard to honour, much greater 
will be hirt unconcern in regard to wealth and power. Honour is more dosirablo 
than power or wealth, wealth and power being only desirable for the honour 
which they entail : tKe wish of those who are possessed of wealth and influence is 
that they may gain honour by mcan.s thereof. If. therefore, a man regards 
honour as a trifling thing, much more will he desinse other things. Hence it is 
that men of elevated souls an* thought to Ikj sujiercilions, since they regard 
nothing on earth with real <‘str«em. 

But inasmuch as the gifts of fortune are tliought worthj’ of honour, they 
too will contribute to the formation of an elevated chariicter. "Whatever is pre- 
eminent on the score of advantages i'< i»roportionateh' worthy of greater honour. 
But the prosi>erouH man i.s pre-eminent on the score of goods. Hence prosperous 
circumstances help to form an clcvateil character. The prosperous man regards 
himself as worthy of great lionour — on the ground of his good fortune ; and for 
tliat reason alone he is honoured by some. In strict truth, however, the only 
man wlio is worthy of honour i*. the man wlm is noble in his own personal 
character. Still, where lioth jMT.*.onal merit and extcmal advantage'* are combined 
in the same jKirson. such an one is thought worthy of greater lionour than the 
man who simply has personal oxcolloncc to commeinl him. On the other hand, 
a nuin who is simply a pro.''iKTOu> man, alxiundiiig 111 external good-' and having 
nothing in common with per^unal ment. such an one does not deser\'c to be 
honoured nt all. nor can ho nghtfuU.v lay claim to high di«tinction. nor is he 
st^^'<l ‘ i\ infill of moral elevation.* at any nitc by the standard ot Bight Beason. 
It Is impossible for any one to luive ih-valion of k)u 1 indci>eiidently of perfect 
^irtue. a.- has been alveiwly explano^l Thi-' i" the ri'ason why. for the most part. 
pei-.i>n' in great jMo-i]»ericy an* i<Mind t<» he ^h'dainful an I indolent without 
personal exrellenee it is ii<» ea-\ tu'^k 10 hear tin* burden of prosperity with true 
grace tiiid mofU rati'ni, Siu-Ii inon the'C. being incapable of bearing good 
lortune witli piopriety. fancy i.liat then jn'osjMrity makes them lx*ttcr than their 
^eilow^, fiml five coiiMHiuciitiy dinlainful towards them, though they Ihcmselvea 
act in all re^pi-ct** irraiioually and a^ <*hanoe suggests . they cs.soy. that i.-, to copy 
the man of elevated soul, and yet aie utterly unlike him. If the man of real 
elevation <les)usos othoi's. lie is entitled to do so, since what he think.s about 
hiinwlf is fihvnys true ; and if. as is tin* case. lie ventures on great undertakings, 
and is leckless of great risks. lie a viituous motive in view and is intent upon 
great rr.siilts. On tlio otlier hand. tho.ve whoso merit Is only in external advan- 
tages. \Miy no lionour to personal w<*rth. nor wish themselves to excel in virtue; 
and thougli lliey <iespi>c others, ami wish their g'cneral conduct to resjemble the 
eondiu't of tin: liigli-souled man. so far ns m them lies, they fail to make the copy 
like the iPiigiiinl Irom the tact of their having no jK-rsoual merit of their own. 


RKLATIOIn t>l’ MOBAL ELEVATUii; TO COUBAGK. 

The man of morul clovation docs uot c.xposo himself to trifling 
risks ; uor is he fond of incurring risks at all, 
since there are few things for which he cares siifii- 
ciently. Still he is willing to face a great crisis ; 
and when he docs incur jierd, he is unspai-ing of 
his life, knowing that under certain conditions it 
is not worth his while to live. 

Again, the man of moral elevatiou is not constantly ninning risks ; he is not 
one w'ho incessantly exposes himsolf to danger, seeing that he does not heod mere 
casual opportunities, nor rush into peril for any slight or trifling cause. Still, he 
is the man to face a great crisis ; and when he hozortls himself on behalf of some 
groat gain, or some g^ond iuteroatj ho is not sparing ovon of his own life, 


The 

is brave, but he 
docs not deign to 
.show his bravery 
except on grand 
occasions. 
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(/) KELATION OF MOKAL EI.F.VATION TO BENEVOLENCE. 

Again, the man of moral elevation is of a tlisjiosition to do men 
service, thongh he is ashamed to have a service 
done to liim. To confer a kindness is a mark of 
superiority: to be the subject of a kindness, of in- 
feriority. If then a kindness is done to him, he 
will return it with increase : in this way, the man 
wlio did the kindncs.s first will after all be the 
debtor for a greater kindness, ami the ]iersou benefited. 

Further, men of elevation are thought to remember those whom 
they may have helped, and to forget those who have helped them. 
If a man has received a favour, ho is inferior to the one who has 
conferred it, but his wish is to be the sui)erior. lie has pleasure 
in hearing of his own good deeds, but it is distasteful to him to 
be reminded of his own obligations to (ithers. [ Hence Homer pic- 
tures Thetis as silent of her services to Zens : and in the famous 
embassy the Spartans do not remind the Athenians of tlieir servicc.s 
to Athens, but of the benefits wbieli tliey !ia%c themselves experi- 
enced at their hands.] It is in f.iet t!ic characteristic of mond 
elevation in a inau that he ha.s to ask uolliing or scarcely anything 
from others, hut hinnself to render a-isi-ilanee toothers heartily and 
readily. 

Again, the man of elevated m)iiI i<> cojifer Ixni'lits u])on othciK, but 

feds ashamed to have benefit'* voniemtl njton him‘^-11. to benefit otlievh being nn 
indication of sujterioritj. to the locipifiit of lK-nefit>. of infoiionty • a man 
who has an exaltcni opinion of hiin’'(’ll i" i‘uuird at :U) infcnoi failing to 

his lot. If. when a kindnetsi bem shown to luin ho u> do a kindiu-fs 

in return, he gives more than he lia** rec'ene*!, in order tlint he may make the 
man who commenced tlic oflicen of kintlne**'' alter all a debtor to liinihelf. 

Further, a man of elevaU'd .soul .'Hicms to wi'^h eont«tanUy to bear m mind those 
who have been kindly treatetl by him. and to foigxt thosi- to whom he has him- 
i*elf been placed under obligation — not from any ingratitude (how indeed could 
that be, seeing that he gives mon; than he recinves?), Imt because it is more 
natural to him and more befitting his character to confer u benefit than to receive 
one. He thinks it worthy, therefore, of his consideration and recollection that 
he does a kindness, that being noble and huitablc to liin character ; but he disdains 
to remember that an oldigation was conferred upon him, since he wishes ever to 
be in a position of superiority. When, therefore, men make mention of kind- 
nesses, he hears of hi.** own ^vith plcawirc, but of tho.^x* wliich others have done 
him with dislike. [Hence it is that in the story of Homer. Thetis does not re- 
count her services to Zeus, nor make mention lu^forc him of the good offices slie 
has shown him, but only of the ottigations which she hai- herself rooeiveil at his 
hands. Similarly the Spartans wishing to gratify the Atheniann, bring into the 
front the kindnesses \vhich the Athenians have shown to them.] There is this 
farther characteristic of the man of elevated soul, that he docs not ask anything, 
or only with reluctance, from any one, though he himself is ready and willing to 
assist others wherein they wish for his assistance. 


Tho 

is the munificent 
giver of bounties to 
others, but scorns 
to be the recipient 
of favours himself. 
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(y) HELATTON OF MORAL ELEVATION TO THE CONDUCT AND 
DEMEANOUR OF SOCIAL LIFE. 

1. Again, the man of moral elevation com])ort8 himself with an 
air of greatness towards those who are in high 
position and prosperous circumstances, and with traits 

moderation towards those who arc only moderately which mark the 
well off. It is a difficult thing, and proportion- fXl^u^"'w!th 
ately grand, to overtop the mighty, and an easy his fellows and m 
thing to rise above ordinary men; and while there 
is nothing ignoble in a man's showing otf his 
dignity among the great, it is a vulgar thing to do so among the 
humble, just as it would be contemptible to show off one’s strength 
against the weak. 

'2. Again, he does not intermingle with ordinary occasions of 
honour, or where otliers have the ascendancy. 

3. Again, he takes his lei.sure and is unconcerned e.vcept where 
great honour may be won or a great work achieved. Ho sets his 
hand to few oiitcr]iri.ses, and such only as are great and famous. 

4. Again, he is necessarily o])en in his antipatiiies and open in 
liis preferences : to disguise liis feelings of liking or disliking would 
indicate Ids being afraid. He cares more for truth than for repu- 
tation. and so ho talks and acts without reserve. He is free of 
speech because of the contempt he has for men and things. Hence 
he is a truth-loving man, — cNcept where he gives way to the irony 
of humour (and he is ironical, in a good-humoured way, towards 
the world at large). 

.'). Again, he cannot live in complai.sancc with others — unle.ss it 
be witli a friend. C'omiilaisunce is a slavisii characteristic : hence 
all batterers are servile, and all the lowly are flatterers. 

6. Again, he is never fired with admiration, since there is nothing 
that is great in his eyes. 

7. Again, he never feels malice: it is inconsistent w'itli hia 
character to carry in his heart the memory of a grudge against 
another, least of all the memory of injuries : rather it is his habit 
to pass them over. 

8. Again, ho is not fond of talking : he will not converse either 
about his own affairs or about the affairs of his neighbours. It is 
no concern of his that he should be praised, or that others should 
be blamed. 

!). Again, he is not lavish of praise ; so neither does he speak 
evil of others, not even of his enemies, unless it be by wav of 
insult. 
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10. Again, in view of the necessary ills of life, and of trifling 
Cares, he is not in the very least disposed to bemoan or deprecate 
them, since to assume such a demeanour would indicate that he 
was seriously concerned about them. 

11. Again, his disposition is to acquire for his possessions things 
grand though unproductive rather than tilings that are productive 
and useful: such a disposition being a greater indication of self- 
sufficiency. 

12. Lastly, the proper carriage for one who is conscious of his 
greatness must be sedate, his voice deep, and his diction measured. 
The man who concerns himself about few things is not prone to 
hurry ; nor is a man vehement if he thinks nothing irnjiortaut. A 
shrill voice and hasty steps come to a man through care. 

Here we must leave our picture of our ‘ perfect man who is con- 
scious of his greatness.’ 


1. Again, the man of rlevatccl soul ts hauglitv in dialing witli men of high 
position, inasmuch as he doc.': not regard null .awe anj kind of e.vtemal iida'an- 
tngo. in oonscqueuoc whereof men in positions ol iinOioni.v claim to lie entitled 
to revcTCUco. On. the other hand, tow 'ud- men of moderate means and station 
ho is courteous and complaisant, inasmucli as men of tliat class are more self- 
restrained and modest. Sloreovev. to occrU.p men of liigh eonsiileration is a 
tronblesome effort, and awe-sinking to the lielioliler. and on that account s)iecially 
befits the high-.souled man. wlieicas it is e,vs_v to suqias.s ordinaiy men. and there 
is nothing grand in so doing. There i*. again nothing ig^noble in ‘ standing on 
one's dignity ' among eminent jiersonages ; but to do so before thow- wlio are of 
lowly rank is contemptible — just .os if a man had moile an exhibition of his 
Iwdily strength at the expense of weakly ikioiiIo. <ir of tho.so who were cnfcebleil 
by sicknes.s or old age. 

2. Again, he will not go alrout seeking: wliero lie may !«■ honourwl — such 
conduct would indicate littleness : noi will he be willing- on any occasion what- 
ever to he present where others take the lead, k-t lie siioiilii obtain only .second 
honours, though worthy of tho highest. 

Again, he is not eager for action, but leisurely and uneoneei nwi. Wliat he 
is ever striving for is to take part in gi-eat entoipriscs wiiere great issues are 
involved and whence great honour is to be gained Such occa.“ions l arely occur ; 
and therefore there arc few things in whieb he engages, though those in which 
ho doe.s engage are great and famona. 

4. Again, he is unreserved in his hatred or in his friendship to those whom he 
regards as his friends or foes. He kno-ws unfailingly that his feelings of liking 
or of aversion are conformable to right, and he does not dread the disapproval 
with which the worid at laige views his conduct. He is more concerned about 
truth and propriety than about his own rcjiutation ; and therefore it is that he 
is open in his friendships and open in his antipathies, and whatever he says he 
says openly, and whatever he does he does openly, owing to the disdain which 
he feels, as has been explained, for the opinion which the -world has of him. 
Consequently he is bluntly self-assertive, and invariably speaks the truth (except 
when, perchance, he is humorously ironical with tlie common herd) ; and -with 
them he soys but little about himself, from not wishing to receive honour from 
common people. 

6. Again, he lives and has intercourse, not with chance companions, but with 
his own friends. To associate with one who is not a friend, and to give him a 
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fihare of one’s tablo and of one's house, is not the sign of monU eleTation, but of 
a servile and obsequious nature. The obsequious ore lowly, and, contrariwise, 
all who are lowly are obsequious. 

6. Again, he is not fired with admiration, nor enthusiastic overmuch about 
ordinary things, since personally he considers nothing grand. 

7. Again, ho bears no malice nor ill-will • even the injury done to him by hia 
enemies he considers a trifling matter, and as nowise calculated to mar his 
dignity, owing to tho pre-eminence of his omi excellence ; especially as to (jherish 
a feeling of ill-will, and to take account of things that are past, particularly of 
ill-deeds, i.s a sign of no elevatcid nature • — the man of true elevation pushes 
them out of sight. If he deigns not at all to make mention of the services 
which have been rendered to him (as has been explained above.) because there is 
nothing great in that, and it is but his due that services should lie rendered to 
him, with much gieatt;r reason will he le^ll^e to mention or to bear in mind the 
insults w’liich he has received from lii.-^ fellows. 

8. Again, he does not enrlnie to recount the exploits either of others or of 
himself. lie haa no interest m the pmises be.stowcd either upon himself or upon 
others ; nor yet docs he concern himself that otheis should be blamed. 

1), Aj^ain. as he is not luvi-^h of prai.-^^s. so neither doe« he speak evil of others : 
not even does he assail tlui eharaet<T of his foes, cxcejit in their presence (since 
it is inconsistent with a mnjritJndmous nature to put insult upon the absent). 

10, Again, in viijw of tho ilN of life which arc inevitable or trifling, he if* 
not eager to depn-cate them nor to beinoan them, if he stand in need of aught, 
llegardiug nothing as gv«‘nt. and conc'*nnng him«clf about no human interest? — 
liow is it jiossilde for him to act thus alqectly 

11 Again, esteeming what is l>eautilul hImjvc what l^ profitable, he regards 
olijecU of licauty. tliougli unpr<Hluctive. a- lM-tt<'r than tho^e wliieh aVc productive 
and useful (win u these latb-i aie. let h<.uuiiid) In this spirit he judges of 
jn'operty. of trees. an<l ot slaves. lie will not iK>s'*ess sucli slaves as will be 
most profitahlo, but suoli as arc heautilul and of virtuous life. 

111. Lastly, the gait proper to a man who i^ conscious of his elevation is 
thought to be a slo>v one liis voice d«‘c|> and lu.s <iictjon measured. It is impo.ssi- 
ble for a man who is conccnietl only alxiut few things to be anxious and hunied, 
(the objects alwit which tlic woild generally is oxcitc<l being trifling in his eyes); 
nor for n man to lie vehement, wlio regards nothing great. The )W‘ople who 
are eager, and who talk hmdly. wrv those who have flutU.TL'd themselves about 
soiuethiiig and entertain a deep unxielv uIk^uI it. 

Huch is the picture which ‘ the ]>erfcct man, conscious of ihc elevation of his 
wild.' presents in the world. 


ii« — Doviationb from the ideal of Moral Elevation. 


The luuri who bus tho o[)j»osito defect of those qualities is ‘ the 
littlc-mindccl inau,’ wliile be who falls into 
excess is a braggart. But neitber of these ex- 
tremes seem to be vicious men ; they are not 
actively injurious to others, but only misguided and in error. 


I Tho man who ia defective in moral elevation ia a little-minded man, while the 
man who haa on cxtravaji-ant aense of it ia a braj^art. Yet neither the one noi 
the other ia, atrictly apeaking, vicious : they are not actively injnrioua to society 
hut simply misguided and in error, — so far, that is, os they diverge from what is 
fitting and the perfect ideal. 
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Humility jirgucs 
some latent fault 
or sense of ilemerit, 


(a) CONTRAST BETWEEN MORAL ELEVATION AND SELF-ABASEMENT. 

The man who abases himself when deserving of great position, 
voluntaril)'' deprives himself of the good things 
of which he is worth}’, and seems further to have 
some defeet in his character, fi’om the fact of his 
not laying claim to his jiropcr goods, and in fact 
ignoring his own merits : — surely if lie had been conscious of 
merit, he would have striven to attain the honour due to it, honour 
being confessedly a good thing. 

Nevertheless, men of this stamp seem not to be so much 
dullards as diffidently indoleirt, ; still their self- 
abasement seems to make their characters morally 
worse. Men make the aim of their moral ideal to 
correspond with their own worth ; but humble- 
minded men, having a low ideal and a low aim of life, abstain from 
noble achievements, and from noble pursuits from a sense of tlnsir 
own unworthiness ; and for the same reason forego also the ex- 
ternal advantages which are due to luent. 


and reacts upon 
itself as tending 
consciously to lower 
the moral ideal. 


The man who abasoh hini«oll. wIku dc-civmg high dignity, is iniconseiiiiis of 
his own merit, anil hence depiivcs hiiii.-i-U' ol that ol wliich hi i.s Duly worthy ; 
and in this respect he is injtiiious Ui hi.-, own self, .-iiioo lie fails to do hiinself 
good in consequence of his licing igiioiaiit of wliat propcily belongs to himself. 
If he had known his own worth, hn would have striven to realise the advantage.s 
due to it. Such a man, howeier, is not to ho called a lool. but ratlier n dull.ard. 

But this is not the only ropect m which Uic man wlio .alinves liiiiiself, injures 
himself : there is another aspect of the case. In conseijiienee of Ins ignorance of 
himself, he becomes positively detfrioialed in ehaiacier lie sUiiiils aloof from 
virtuous and ennobling acliieveinciits, and from grand ent'T]'ri-es. on the plea of 
humility. a« being unworthy to take jiart tin rein In the same spirit he foregoes 
the external aiivaiitages which would Lull to him. on llio ]ilea lhal he regards 
such things as Ix'yoiid liis merit to accopt 


(i) CONTRAST BETWEEN MORAL ELEVA’I ION AM) .SEI.F-CONCEIT. 

Self-conceited men, on the other hand, are fools as well as 
ignorant of their own solves ; and that manifestly. 
As though tliey were men of worth they set their 
hands to famous cnterpri.se.s^ and are in the issue 
proved to he incapable of achieving them. They 
are men who deck themselves in fine raiment, and 
use a pompous manner, and exhibit all the airs of 
a false magnificence, anxious that all tlie prosper- 
ous turns of their life should lie known of all men, and constantly 
speaking of them, ascribing them to themselves in the hope that 
by such means they may receive the honours which they covet. 


Conceited men love 
‘ the iK>mp and cir- 
cumstance ’ of 
honour, yet have 
not the ment which 
might give honour 
reality and mean- 
ing. 
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The self-conceited man, on the other hand, foolish as well ae ignorant of him- 
self, applies himself to enterprises which are beyond his qualifications to accom- 
plish. Not having it in his power to deck himself with virtue, he pluni^ himself 
upon his fine apparel and pompous manner and the splendour of his gurroondings. 
Fancying himself a man of importance by these means, ho wishes to be thought 
a prosperous and fortunate man ; ami endeavours to moke the incidents of his 
prosperity known unto all men. and he m constantly talking about his success, 
with the idea that by such mf^anv he may gain the honour which he covets. 


(c) CONTllAST BKT’iVKKN SKLl'-Al’.ASKMKS'T AK1» SKLy-COMCEIT. 

The opposite of Moral Elevation is Self-ahasement rather than 
Self-conceit; it is tlie more prevalent fault and is worse in itself. 

Now although self-abasement and si-lf-conccit arc both of them opposwl to 
]SIonU Klovation, the op]H>->ition grcat« -t lK‘tA\een Self-abasement and Moral 
Klovaiion, since .''df-aba^enunt is more oon-tantly found and is. in itself, a worse 
evil, As has been shown, it makes the chaiacter of the man who hhows it to 
detericuaU', and diminislie.s his personal worth, lint .-(“if-couedt. though it is an 
evil in itself, docs not mnke tin* man who shows it. to bo less virtuous in other 
rospi'ots - tho sclf-conceiUHl man. for all lus vanity, does not lose any of the good 
quahties whn h Ijc pns-'(!.''H's. but at t imo*« i-. the more induced, to satisfy his vanity. 

take in hand n<»bh' and virtuous thinking liijusclf worthy of such 

a <listingms}H'd role Ag-ain. -elf-conciut. \m 1I lud alwa^vs. ami uiidei all circum- 
stances. uicreuM' the sidf-conceited man comes U> huvo a Is ttor knowledge of 
himself by ('xpcTicncc — (ailing t-o rccci\c the htuioiu wliicli he sceh^. ti" is gone- 
rally the fact, ho is fonivl to br more s,>].cr-min<lHl. ( 'oustHiuently .self-conceit 
js reoilil.v cured, ami is unable to adhere iHTmanently to a man. Sclf-abascment 
on the otlici hand is constantly gnoving m<ue invcUuat^i the charaetcT l>cing 
ie<iuccd to a sttitc of del<‘rioration. a.s has In'cn e\))]ained. the spirit and tenii>er 
hcconies luimble<l . ami tho sjurit iKung hiimbltMl. the whole character* becomes 
worse and the spirit, llu'ougli th(‘ character. dcgrade<l. Thus sclf-aba.scment U 
constantly growing more in\etciat<-. ami whatever his experience, the humble 
man gi*ows to be no bittei. Iki.sdv ueeomplisbing th«' works ho undertakes (works 
that arc trifling ami below the level of his ca|»aciti(‘si. he is unconscious, as it 
were, of his own pic»per standard of excellenec. and as he. seek- an honour which 
is inferior to his worth, he gu<'s no ofb-iiec to ainonc. and consequently i.s never 
reproved for his Iiuinilify so as to l>c cured of it. as the sc‘lf-conocito<l man is of 
Ills vanity. 

■ For tlicso reasons, then, K'li'-abaseineut is a worse evil than Self-conceit, and 
is more dillicult to be eradicaUnl. C'on'-tsiucntly it is more antagonistic to Moral 
Elevation than Sclf-conccit is. 


F— LOVE OF HONOUR. 

(a) DEFINITIOK or THE SIHUECT-MATTEU Ol' LOVE OF HONOUR. 

Now the honour which forms the province of Moral Elevation 
is, as has been already shown, high honour ; but ^ . 

there seems to be another virtue connected with relative only to tho 
honour which would appear to hold almost pre- orJinaiy honours 
cisely the same relation to Moral Elevation that '‘f'- 

Charity does to Munifigence. Both Charity and Love of Honour 
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are virtues distinct and apart from what is on a grand scale, and 
have for their province circumstances of ordinary or trifling im- 
portance, in relation whereto they dispose us to a frame of mind 
which is lawful and right. 

Now it is firviit honour which forms, ns has been shown, thn province of Moral 
Elevation; but there is another fonn of virtue conueeteil -witli lionour. bcaiing- 
the same relation to Moral Elevation that < iiui it v <loe^ to Munificence. Just as 
Munificence differs from Charity in tlie raii^-e of its extent, thoujfh lx)th alike 
have money for their object, .so docs Moral 1‘ileA ation difft'r from Love of Honour, 
in that the one is concerned Avith great honours and the other with smaller 
honours. 


The uncertainties 
of nomenclature re- 
flect the uncertain- 
ties of the point of 
view under M-hich 
‘ anihition' may Ixj 
reganletl. 


( 4 ) CONFUSION OK NOMENCLATUKK. BETWEEN LOVE OF HONOUR 
ANI) ITS EXTREMES. 

Just as in the receiving and giving of money there is one state 
of mind which is a perfect Ijiilance, and, in antag- 
onism thereto, a disposition to exaggerate or to 
fall short of that ideal, so it is also in regard to 
the pursuit of honour — there is excess of what is 
right, and falling short of it, and the ohserving of 
the perfect standard, /.c., the seeking of honour 
from rightful sources and in a rightful manner. We blame the 
ambitious man as one who is straining for honour more eagerly 
than is right and by means which are not right, and at the same 
time we blame the unambitious man as one who does not aim at 
Laving honour done to him, even for noble deeds. Yet there are 
occasions when we do the very reverse — when wo jnaise the am- 
bitious man as of a manly and noble sjiirit, and at the same time 
praise the unamhitious man as being mio wJio is unjiretending 
and self-controlled (as we e.xjdained at the unlset). 

It is clear then that as tlio lerm ‘ loving siicli and such a thing' 
may be predicated in several senses, we do not alway.s apply the 
epithet ‘ honour-loving ’ to the same objects, but when we use it as 
a term of praise we apply it to the pur.suit of honour which rises 
above the aims of the many, and when we use it as a term of cen'- 
snre we apply it to an ambition that is absolutely in excess of what 
is right. Since then the ‘ middle term ’ or normal state has no 
distinctive name, the extremes both contend for it, as for debate- 
able ground ; but of course there is an absolute mean in whatever 
conditions there is excess and defect. 

So then there are men who strive after honour more than is right 
and less than is right ; and there are times when their ambition is 
normal and virtuous. The mental attitude at any rate of the man 
who loves honour rightfully, is praised (though it has no distinctive 
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name) as being ‘ an ideal moderation ’ in respect of honour. 
Compared indeed with self-seeking, love of honour appears to be 
want of ambition ; and compared witli the unambitious spirit it 
appears to be ambition, and, in a kind of sense, both one and the 
other seem to change places, according to their different aspects. 
[This is indeed a tendency which seems to prevail also in regard 
to the virtues generally.] In this ease, however, the extremes 
seem to be opposed to one another, because the ideal state has not 
received any distinctive name. 

JuHt a« in regard U) the leceiving and f^ving of money there is an ideal * mean ’ 
which may lx* violated cither by exeeKs or d<;fect, so al>o in the pui'suit of honour 
it ie open to a man to find the jierfect law or to exccc<l that law or to fall short 
of it. It is |K)ssible for him to aim at honour cxtiavagautly or insufficiently, or 
again, in accord ■\\ith what Ls fitting and right and as llight Ueason requires. \Yo 
censure and we praise men ofttinies iii regard t<» their jmrsmt of honour : hence 
it is clear that wum; men strk aft<-r honour in a >»efittiiig manner ai\d others 
impropoily. and of tliese latter some Iran-vgresn )»y o.vecs.s and others by defect. 
Fur instance, we A/r/ w/- the umbitioun man as one who .strives aft^n' honour beyond 
what is liglit. aud we blame uFo the unainbitiou-' man a.' one nho wishes not to 
receive honour, even on the ground of noble aeliievements. Tliere are again time.'^ 
wlu'u wo vlio ambitions man U" ol nuido spint uml a votary’ of glorj’. and 

praise also tin* unamlutitm-! man <»ne nlio iv unpretending and niuilest (as we 
e\])lainod at llio (»ucset) 

Tin's inconsixiency aiiM*' fioni the fact that the extieiues ha\e a resemblance 
to the uiean, and that tlie mean lias im dKinctive name, and i.s therefore nainwl 
from the Tliere i.*' imthing u* prev»*nt the mean statt: being called 

eitluT amliition or want of ainbitnm. A man may b** said to love honour, a** he 
loves ladies, in many seii'-o.s Tlie love wlueh he has may U* shown in many 
ways he may loic lioyond what is right or Udow wliat is nglit. or acconiing to 
right itsidf. Uenei' tlio name will have a con*e'*iH>ndinu nncertanily. and the 
man who loves a thing (Nvli(*th«‘r it 1 h* rightly or wrongly) will lx* said to love 
such aud such zv thing : and when we praise a man by name a« a lover of such 
and such a thing, we consider that he is pie-cminent in his striving for honour 
though he exceeiN not 'the riglit.' but only the iow .-landard of the nian\ . and 
when wo ljlam{3 tlie lover of hontmr. we <*\pi-ev<ly designate by the term one who 
excecils what is right therein. 'J’he case stands precisely Uic same in regard to 
the iiiuu who IS unambitious. 

There is, therefore, an ideal * meau ’ or fitness in the pursuit of ordinary 
honour, even though there is no distinctive name for it • wherever there is excess 
uud defect, there must nece.K*»anly bt3 a stindard of reference or ■ a mean ; ’ con- 
sequently sine*' men strive after lionour both more and less than is right, the 
perfect striving must nece.ssarUy be that which is prnctiseil in accordance with 
what is right ; and this |»erfect striving is commemleil of ail. Yet it is a virtue 
that cannot be chiiraefcerist'il by zwiy luunc of its own. (.’ontrasted with ambition 
as an extreme it apjieai’s to be wzmi of umbitioii, and contrasted with the want of 
ambition, ambition. Oontvasteil with lioth ainbitiou aud U\e want of it. it appeals 
to be either one or the other, in so fur im it shares the nature of both. [Thifl 
same fluctuation of meaning occurs in regard to the virtues generally : the mean 

«tato. sharing tlie elements of either e-vtreme, is called by both their names : in 

HO far os it avoids the one it seems to incline towanis tlie other. But the oscilla- 
tion is more constant in regard to ambition, because the ideal ntate has no 
distinctive name.] Consequently the extremes do not even seem to be oj^iosed 
to any kind of ‘ mean,’ but rather to one another : w'ant of ambition aeexns simply 
to bo Opposed to ambition. 
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G.— GOOD TEMPER. 


(a) definition of the sheject-matter of good temper. 

Now, good temper is a virtuous attitude of mind in regard to 
, the feelings, — though the ideal state has no 
in the regulation of distinctive name of its own, and the extremes are 
the feeling of almost as Undefined. But we generall}' apply the 
epithet ‘ good-tempered ’ to the perfect character, 
though it is a term which inclines rather to suggest a deficiency 
of indignation (for which again there is no special word in use). 

Excess of temper may be de.signated ns a kind of passionateness. 
The emotion which it implies is anger, of which the exciting 
causes are many and various. 


Now good temper it a vutuoiis attitude of ninid in ivgiird to tlie feelingt* of 
anger : and the state of mind which exaggerates the law of good tcini>er is called 
passionateness, while the state of min<i which fulls below the limits of good 
nature into utter apathy, has no tUstinctive name. Tlie emotion, however, in the 
regulation of which good temj>ei' consists, indignation. — an emotion which ia 
roused by many different cuU'H's, 


(i) GOOD TEMPER NOT INfoMPATIllLE WITH V.RTUOUS INDIG- 
NATION. 

Now, the man whose anger is roused only on fitting occasions, 
and against none but proper subjects for resent- 
ment, and, moreover, wlioso anger is sliown in a 
becoming manner and at a fitting occasion, and 
is continued only so long as is rigid, tliat man is 
praised. If, therefore, good-lAinijicred indigna- 
tion of this kind is jiraised, tlie man who shows 
it may be called par excellence ‘ the good- tern jiercd man’ — a 
term which is intended to denote a man of unrufllcd and im- 
perturbable mien — one wlio is not c.arricd away by moiuentnry 
feeling, but is only wrathful against such jiersons, and for so 
long a time as Bight Betisoii enjoins. But a man of such perfect 
good temper, seems to err on the side of defect since he is loath 
to take proper retaliation, but is ratlicr disposed to condone the 
injuries done him. 

Now the man who never showij his anger except in a proper manner, at the 
right moment and against those who deserve his resentment, is commended ; and 
he accordingly is the good-tempered man : — such seems to l>e the character of 
one who is unruffled and imperturbable, and is not led away by momentary 
feeling, but leads on his own feelings precisely as Right Reason enjoins. Such 
an one seems to have a tendency rather to the defect, inasmuch as he is reluc- 
tant to retaliate, and is rather disposed to condone the injuries done him. 


Anger most be 
Imiited to such 
occasions and cir- 
cumstances as 
Right Reason de- 
fines. 
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(c) THE ENTIRE ABSENCE OF ‘ TEMPER ’ CENSURABLE, 

Deficiency of temper, on the other hand, whatever it be called — 
whether a species of impassionateness or what 
not, is censurable. Those whose anger is never 
roused against objects wliicli dc.serve it, are 
thought to he fools, as are they also who are 
never incensed as they should he, nor when tliey 
should he, nor at things at which they should he. 

Sueli an one se('m8 to have no jiroper feeling nor sense of pain : if 
he shows no anger, he is thoiiglit ineapahle of self-defence. But 
to put up with insults laid upon oneself, or to sull'er one’s relations 
to be insulted, is the callousness of a slave. 


The entire absence 
of anger is u vicious 
state : to submit 
to outrage and in- 
sult argues the cal- 
louhucsK of a slave. 


Deficiency of temper, on iln* other liaml, i< blamed a fault, whether it be 
ciiUod inHcnnibility or what not. To .diow no rc>eutment wliere it i< right to be 
angry, and to overlook m-ult- put u)K»n imemdf and oue‘'< frien«ls. utter folly 
and nothing but the callou'-ncsx of a ^luve. 


anger is even more 
lilaiueMurthy. 


((f) EXCESS OF TEMI'EI! VIEWEH UKDEU ITS V.UtlOUS FORMS. 

But excess of temper is .shown under all kinds of a.sj)ects. It 
may he shown against the wrong persons, or at 
wrong times, <ir in an intemperate manner, or on E\tr:uag.vice ot 
too slight provocation, or too im))iacahly. All 
these faults are not i>f coiir.se found combined in 
the same person : anger could never possibly exist under so many 
aggravated shajies. Evil has a teiideney to destroy itself; and 
if it he concentrated and eom[)lete, it heeoines intolerable. 

Tliere are these separate types of exee.^sive anger : 

1. {a) The jiassioiuite, who are easily provoked to anger — 
against unfitting ofijects and on unfitting occa- 
sions, and that to an extravagant degree, and 

wdio, nevertheless, are soon apjieased of their :in.l as qniclJy ap- 
resentmeut— and that is tlie jioiut atiout them in 
which they show to best advantage. This cfiange of feeling comes 
upon theiii, from the fact tliat they do not try to check their 
tempers, hut. make instant reprisals in the way that they are seen 
to do, through the impetuosity of their anger, and having done 
so are calmed again. 

(A) T1k‘ quick-tempered, wdio are hasty to an excess, being 
roused to passion against auy cause, and at any object Hence 
their name. 

2. (a) The sulky, who are hard to pacify, and who nourish 
their anger for a long time, since tliey keep it suppressed. But 
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a respite comes on’ so soon as they have their revenge. Vengeance 
appeases their anger, kindling pleasure in place 
of their pain. But until the desire for vengeance 
is satisfied, they have a heavy burden within: 
inasmuch as their feeling is disguised, no one 
even tries to soothe them, but for a man ‘ to chew 
the cud of his anger ’ by himself, requires time. Such people arc 
a sore trouble to themselves, and to their best friends as well. 

(li) The vengeful we call those who are incensed on occasions 
where they ought not to be, and to an undue degTce, and for too 
long a time, and who are not reconciled without vengeance 
or punishment. 

But excess of temper is shown under all kinds of a.'<])ects. A man falls into 
excess when he is an<»Ty contrai^' to the proprieties, whether of place, or of time, 
or of circumstance, or of person, or of his g-oneral snn-onndiiiffs. Neverthelesw. 
a man who exceeds in one iioiut docs not invarialily exceed in all : — that is 
indeed almost impossible. Evil cannot iKiscsihly cohere as a sysUmi. if there be 
no element of good under any of its asjiects • it tlestroys its own self, and if it be 
pure and uncomponn(h*d. it becomes insupportable. 

(This particular evil, the abuse of pa.-"'ion. is lound under various typc.s :) 

1. (ff) The passionate arc quickly rou.sed to angiT. and lliat against nu n >vho arc 
unwoi*^y of it. But tliey an* as quickly pacificsl : ami tlial- is the best jH»int tliey 
have about them. They arc Uahle to these sudden iinjmlses and alternations 
because they do not try to suppress thidr auger nor to disguise it. but let them* 
selves be burned away by feeling, and avenge thcinsudves by tho means within 
theii' power then and there. After taking speedy vengeance tlirongh the impulse 
of tho moment, they forthwith cease from their anger. 

(h) The quick-temi>ered arc vehement to an oxces.sivc degree and enraged at 
anjiihing and on any occasion : hcncc tho name which tliey iiear, derived from 
the extremity of their feeling. 

2. (rt) The sulky and those wlio are liard to reconcile, show their anger for a 
long time. They do not at once make their i)assi(m known, but suppro.ss and try 
to disguise it ; but they only cease from their anger when tlicy liave repaid a full 
requital of evil to those who have distrosst*d tlicnu Vengomici' causes pleasure 
in their hearte, and hence assuag(^s tlmir grief : but until tluh is done, tliey feel a 
buiden within, and carry their leseiitment ;ibout witli them. (Jwing to the fact 
that they do not make their anger know n. they do not meet witli sympathy fiom 
their fellows, nor does any one attein]>t to sootlie them. Hence they suppn:ss 
their anger until it is melted byitsowii action ii|)on itself, or mentally ‘ digestwl 
and that is a procC8.s which re<juire.s time. Men of that sort arc wearisome to 
themselves no le.ss than to their >K‘Ht friends. 

{h) Such men are alwi calletl * vengeful,’ since they are incensed whore they 
ought not to be, and on unseasonable occasions, uud to aa unreai^uable extent, 
^and show their anger for a very long time, and are nut to lie reconciletl imles.s 
they have requited evil to those who have irritated them. iSuch men ai'e dilllcult 
to live with and are a nuisance to their associates. 


*2. The sulky and 
vengeful who che- 
rish anger until 
they have had full 
revenge. 


(e) DIFFICULTIES OF DEFINING AOGUBATELY THE LIMITS OF THE 

EXTREMES, 

We incline to regard the excess of anger as more widely opposed 
to the virtnous ideal than its defect. Excess is more generally 
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prevalent : it is more characteristic of human nature to avenge 
oneself rather than to forgive. Again, in the 
intercourse of life, ill-tempered men are worse 
than the easy-going. 

But here a truth must be repeated, which has 
been already stated on a previous occasion, and 
which is obvious from the explanations now 
given of anger : Ethics are not casuistry. It is 
not easy to determine the precise limitations of 
anger: — the manner under different circumstances, the persons, 
the precise occasions, and the proper length of time that anger 
should be shown ; nor the exact point up to which anger is justly 
sliown, or a man sins througli anger. The man who transgresses 
but slightly, whetlier on the side of excess or on the side of defect, 
is not censured. Sometimes we ])raisc those who are defective in 
anger and call them ‘ gentle ’ : at other times we call those who 
give vent to their anger ‘ manly,’ as being able to rule their 
fellows; It is not easy, therefore, to explain by a formal defini- 
tion, the extent and the manner to which a man must transgress, 
in order to be blaineable ; any decision must dejiend upon the 
circumstances of tlic special case, and ujion the Moral Sense taking 
all those circumstances under review. 

But so much, at any rate, is obvious, that a fnime of mind 
which is equable ami in harmony with its surroundings, is 
praiseworthy — a state of mind in virtue of which, when we are 
angry, we are angry only against persons, and on occasions when 
our anger is right and shown in a proper manner, and justified by 
all the circumstances. On tlic other baud, cases of excess or of 
defect are blameable, though, iftlie error he only slight, the blame 
is only slight ; hut if the error be serious, then tJie blame is 
greater, and if the error be extreme, then the blame is extreme. 

It is clear then, that the attitude of mind wliich we ought to hold 
herein, is the ‘ mid course ’ of a virtuous moderation. 

The consideration of the states of mind concerned with anger 
may now be dismissed. 

So then the ideal state of mind in regard to anger is Good-temper ; the excesa * 
of the feeling, passionateness j while the defect of the feeling may be called 
impassionateness, or on infatuaM stujmr, or insensibility. 

Now, though both the excess and the vlefect are opposed to the mean, passion- 
iitenesa is more completely opi)Osed thereto tlian impassionateness is, since (1) it 
is more generally found (men devoid of i»«8sion being a very rare olass) ; and (2) 
the passionless man is pleasant to associate with, while the passionate man is a 
troublesome companion, and his fault the worse on that account, destroying as it 
does tire sweetness and sociablcness of human intercourse. 

It is clear, then, that a kind of ■ mean state ' is the perfect good and virtue in 
regard to the regulation of anger, and that the state on either side of it of 


Excess of anger 
worse than the de- 
fect ; yet it is im- 
possible to define 
the exact limits of 
either. No system 
of rules can antici- 
pate the complica- 
tions of circum- 
stances. 
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excess and defect, are evils. What that * middle state ’ is. hOvS been described — 
the curbing of anger except where it may be shown against persons who deserve 
it, and then sliown only in a proper manner and on proper occasions. But what 
the proi^er point is at which to curb our anger ; what the occasions arc w'hcn we 
shall be only doing what is right to be angrj' ; what is the fitting time of anger, 
what the place, who the fitting person to show it— these and such like points it 
is impossible to define exactly. Considerations of sjiccial aj'iplication and ])ar- 
ticular circumstances arc indefinite and indefinable, iis uas shown at the outset 
of this Treatise. What is fitting at one time, is not wliat is fitting at another : 
the conditions of special circumstances never remain fixed at one and the same 
jwint. The general principle is nil that wc can lay down, that, in regard to every 
emotion, tlie attitude of vurbuous moderation is prai.scworthy,yW’hilo states of 
excess and of defect are blameworthy ; and those states of mind uhicli deviate 
only slightly from the mean, not growing to be very conspicuous, are therefore 
not verj' much blamed, whereas those states whicli are verj' much removed from 
the vdiiuoua ideal, arc very much noticed ;m<l strongly censured. Ileucc it is 
plain that the attitude of mind whiedi wc ought to liolil is tlie attitude of a 
virtuous modei*ation. 

This must satisfy as a description of the inonil statc^- concerned W'ith the 
temper. 


H.—COrUTKsY. 

{a) COUUTKbY THE IDEAL OF SO( lAL IN'TLllUdlLM',. 

Now in the intercourse of society — in tlie common life we have 
, to live, ill the mutual oiliees of woril anti deed 

Courtc&y the mean > • i , . , .i 

state beucen scr- Which we liavc to rcuUcr, there are some men 
viiity anil oiTcn- wlio appear olisc'ijuious ill tlioir CdUi'tosies, jtraisiiig 
sivcnm. evcrytliing wliere )irai.^e may conduce to jdoasure, 

and placing tlieiuselvos in antagonism to notliing, but fancying 
it tlieir duty to avoid all po.ssiblc offence to tliose whom they 
meet. Other.'^, again, from a .standpoint the very opposite of this, 
are in constant antagoni.sm to evcryfiiing, and rcelc not one whit 
that they are causing pain ; — and who are properly called ‘cross- 
grained ’ and ‘ (juarrelsome.’ 

There can be no question but that both the habits of mind 
, , above de.serihed are reiireheiisihle, and that the 

Courtesy >3 u loml , , ■ • i • . i i i • , . , 

of fncnJliiuisi,, Lut “uly attitiule wliieli is Jiiudable is one which 

is devoid o£^ all stecrs a mid course between these extremes — an 

strictly defined iiy attitude whicli will letid a man to approve only 

‘the law of ho- of wltat is morally right, and to show his appro- 
val in a proper way, or, if it he necessary, to 
show his annoyance in the same spirit. No distinctive name 
has been assigned in Greek to this ‘ mean state,’ but it bos a 
very close resemblance to friendliness : the man who keeps the 
mid coarse of virtue herein has precisely that type of character 
which we mean to describe as ‘ the considerate friend ’ •(though 
the friend combines also an element of affection). There is this 
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difference, then, between ‘ courtesy ’ and friendliness : courtesy is 
devoid of an emotional element and of the feeling of affection 
towards those in whose society it is displayed. It is not owing to 
any affection or aversion that a man has, that he regards the con- 
duct of others in a proper light, but simply because he has a cer- 
tain moral nature. He will take the same line of conduct in 
dealing w'ith tliose who are unknown as with those who arc known, 
witli tiiose wlio are familiar as with tiio.se who are strangers to 
him — only in every relation he will act in a manner that harmo- 
nises witli the circumstances : it is not fitting that he .should 
interest himself to the same extent in rcg.ard to his own relations 
as in regard to foreigners ; nor, again, has he the same right to 
cause them pain. 

But there arc other t«tute.'4 of miml in tlie association^ ^\hich men 

form out' '.mother, and whn-h «h‘jM'nd uj«m what they siy and do therein. 

In rojfiud. Mien, to theyt* }k'"*oeiatMjns a man may }>c prated or hlanufl. a^ he 
eoniports inmsclf therein. 

The mean rtatc is. of conr.se. eommcnd;ihir. and state- of (xeo-s or defect 
n'prolicn.-ible : and so, in the U'^-oeiafion- iclVnetl to. there i- evidently a state 
1)1 excess and of <lefeet, ami n * mean (1 » Some men deMre never, under any 
condit.ion, Ui j;ive pain to those whom they me<.t and so have a word of praiso 
foi ONerylliiiiji;. an<l are auximw t<* seem to jrive pleus-ure to everyone, and never 
to lie m oj'jn)‘icion to anyone ui»on any |Mnnt (J) Others are diametrically 
oiiposfil lo these niid arr oifon-ixe to eN<uyone ninl liml fault with everythiiiff, 
and nothintr Uiut 1 - iwer ilon*- t- satt-Mu'tory to them, and lliey are in ania*ronbT3i 
to ever)|Oiie np<'n every p<inil. 

Both these extremes are hlame<l. Tin* man who i- praiS4'^l is one ^vhosc de- 
meanour therein is uuibi.-unt witl) ri;rht — who Idanies whnt he oup-ht lo hlame, 
praises what he oujrlit to piai^e. and liinU >alV'-faction wlure it is rijfhl for him 
to Ik.* jileased 

Now the man who shower.- lu- pr.ii-e ujK>n ever;v ihiiijr is calk'll an ohscquioiiH 
person 01 u tlnttever ; and tin- man who liml" fault witli eYfuw'thing. • cross-^»^raine<l.’ 
The man who, 011 tlie eonlfaiv. k(‘< ps iiuiolaie the tnith of fact in dealiufr out 
pruise or hlaiue. may he eiilled a candid fiieinl • so lar as dejK’iids iijHin himself, 
liis attitude re-i*inbles that of frh:nd.-}np. Theio is however, no spooial name 
for the ideal staU* in social inteveourH.* . a t<.*im inu-t Ive borrowed from analo- 
gous a.ss(xiiation.s. The virtuous altitude havaids stxncty would lie friendship, if 
it included tho idea of adoction • it differs from friendship in that it is found 
apart from peisonal affi'Ction ; — ».<•., it is not owing to the afftHition or to the 
liaired which he lia.s that such a man approves or bhunes what is said or done, but 
simply from the motive of roalizinp hi** ideal. nn<l liocnuse he has acquired a state 
of mind to love that ideal. In virtue of this moral state of his he holds an 
attitude of equal imiwirtiality to tliose who are known, a** to those who are un- 
knowTi to him, towanls those wlio su-e familiar, as to those who are not. The 
olijects w'hich he praises or which he blames, are invariably %vhnt such as he 
ought to praise or bhvrae ; and his feeUng thciT.to is never greater or less than is 
eight — except tliut his impartiality is not quite absoluUt . i.f., wdiere it is his 
duty to cause iMiin, lip will not bo so free iu hbi stricturt*s towards those whom 
he does not know as towonls thase w’honi he dot's, nor towards those who are 
strange to him os to tliose with whom he is familiar ; and similarly in regard 
to the pleasure he causes. Tlio same freedom is not fitting towa:^ strangers 
as towaras friends. 
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(4) CHARACTERISTIC FEATDRES OF COURTESY. 

The general principle may therefore be assumed that in all his 
intercourse the courteous man will show a be- 
coming attitude towards all those with whom lie 
mingles. Having ‘ the noble ’ and ‘ the expe- 
dient ’ before him as liis standard of reference, 
he will make it his aim to avoid offence, or to 
contribute to pleasure, as may best accord there- 
with. The sphere with wliich he seems to bo 
concerned being that of pleasure and pain atten- 
dant on social intercourse, wherever it is ignoble 
or injurious to join in such jilcasurcs, lie will show his disappro- 
bation thereof and deliberately jirefer to cause pain. Again, if 
any matter entail disgrace or shame, and that in no slight degree, 
or even injury upon the author of it, wliereiis opjiosition on his 
part to such a course will cause only trifling ])aiii, he will not 
acquiesce in its adoption, but wilt show his disapproval of it. 
Again, he will make his intercourse with men of high position 
varj’ from that with ordinary men ; he will mingle on very 
dift'erent terms with men who are known and with those who 
are unknown, and so on through all the shades of social grada- 
tion, he will pay to each what is due to his rank. Though pre- 
ferring as a matter of principle to contribute to the pleasure of 
others, and scrupulously careful not (o cause them pain, yet he 
will guide his conduct by the consequences which are involved 
therein (I mean by considerations of what is noble and c.xpcdienf), 
if those consequences in the future outweigh the jileasure or pain 
of the jiresent. In view of a grand pleasure in the future, he will 
inflict a slight pain in the present as the price of it. 


Tiie courteous man 
will promote the 
pleasure of all with 
whom he associ- 
ates, so fai' as he 
can consistently 
wnth his allegiance 
to the higher laws 
of truth, and jus- 
tice, and honour. 


Hence it is that, with hin f*ye fixed alwayn upon what is noble or what is 
expedient, the good man will cause either pleajiure or jiain to tliose with whom 
he comes into contact, as may accord with his own uh al. 

Kow the habit of courtesy is manifested in regard to the pleasures and pains 
which are found in social intercourse ; and wherever pleasures have no reference 
to what is morally good, he will not share them w ith tliosc whom lie meets, but 
will rath« show his disgust when he finds othem taking delight therein. With 
this moral ideal before him, he will prefer to have the Rppc'araiice, to such people, 
of being disagreeable rather than pleasant — csjiecially if such a pleasure entail 
serious disgrace or harm upon the man who indulges in it. He wUl, imdor those 
circumstances, prefer to give pain and cause some slight disgrace, and to relievo 
a man of a greater pain and of a more serious disgrace, rather than to give him 
a slight solace by sharing with him his present joy, and afterwards to involve 
him in Overwhelming grief. 

Again, he will not mingle on the same footing with ordinary men os with 
those in high jioeition, but will diow to everyone the deference that befits his 
rank, and throughout the various shades of rank among those whom he meets, 
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he will, for hie own part, adapt the method and amount of hiH intercooree there- 
to : he will bestow praise upon everything according as may be right, and censure 
everything upon grounds that may be right, and on occasions that may be right. 
Ho will seek above all things to contribute to the joy of others, and will prefer 
that for its own sake as a matter of principle, and to cause the very least possible 
pain, or only moderate pain, and that not for its own sake, but in view of the 
btsnefits to be derived tlierefj-om. When, for instance, he causes 7)ain in view of 
a great pleasure to follow, he tloes but pain gently, taking scrupulous care always 
to avoid vulgar imtation. 


(e) C'ONTltAST BKTWEKN COUltTESY AN 1 > ITS E.YTREMES. 

Such are the main features in tlie life of the courteous man, 
though in Greek tliere is no one term in wliich 

,1 n 1 Excess of courtesy 

they are all summed up. _ <iei-enerates i«u, 

But in regard to the case of a man who con- wruiiry unJ fliit- 
tributes to pleasure, there are two other phases. 

If a man make it his aim to he agreeable and has no consideration 
for aught else, he is ohseipiious ; hut if his courtesy is shown in 
the hope that some advantage may accrue to himself thereby, in 
the shajie of money or of such things as money will buy, then he 
is a flatterer. 

On the other hand, tlie man who is disagreeable to all men is, as 
has lieen sliowii, ' eross-gramed ’ and (piarrelsome. 

Tlicse e-Ktreiues appear to he oitiioseil one to "t courtesy 

tlie otiior (rather tliaii to the meant, inasinueli as imuiiiiity. 
the ideal has no distiiietive name of its own. 


Such thou Im the ohaiaob r of ilu* man who hohlK a mid-course of a virtuon** 
iiicxioratiou in regard Ui the itlca.<urc' and ]»aiu> ^^hich attend social iiitorcouixj. 
liut he luLs nut liocu chaiactcriKHi I»\ ant sjk-ciuI name uf his own. tlmugh he 
might be calletl, in one sen.'>e. u frieml. on account of the siinilurity of hi.** attitude 
to fricndslup, as has been expluuuHl. 

Jjooking to the staU's on eitlier >ide of tin-- * mean, tlie man who goes into 
excess of couilosy — if lie praise> everything and expri“’«st‘s f-otisfactioii at every- 
thuig. without an ulterior motive. >cekii)g simply to 1 h* agrecahle. he is called 
obscfpiious ; but if Ins oouitesy is sliowii in the Iiojk* of some advantage accruing 
to him ill the shajic of money or i»f what money can buy, he is a tiatterer. 

On tlie (»thei' hand, the man who falls j.hort of courUisy, is called ' cross-grained ’ 
and * quarrelsome ' — a man. that is. \vhv» is <lLsagreeubIe to everyone and finds 
fault witli eveiytliing. 

Hut inasmuch as in the ca.se of coui’tthsy as elsew'here. the ideal state has no 
distinctive name, tlie extremes do not seem to lie upi>ostHl to any kind of ‘ mean.' 
but simply to one anothw. 


L_SINrP:HITY. 

(«) SUBJECT-MATl’EU OF SINCERITY AND OF ITS EXTREMES DEFINED. 

Tliere is a mean state in regard to exaggeration which has 
almost the same sphere of action as courtesy ; and, like courtesy. 
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it has in Greek no distinctive name. But it is not on that ac- 
count less important to describe the virtues of 
Smoerity tlic virtue ^jjjg dagg . by dctailiii" the conditions which 
attach to each phase of character we shall the 
better understand the nature of morality, and be the more con- 
vinced that the ‘ virtues are mean states ’ by seeing how, under 
all connections, ‘ the law of the mean ’ applies to all the virtues 
alike. 

Now, in dealing with the life which men pass in common, the 
description which has been already given of courtesy, describes 
social intercourse as it tends to pleasure or pain : we have now to 
treat of the sincerity or insincerity, the straightforwardness or the 
want of it, which men sliow' in the words tliey use, the demeanour 
they adopt, the professions they make one towards another. 

It is thought, then, that ‘ the boastful man ’ is one wlio lays 
claim to distinctions wliicli do not belong to him, 
Sincerity the lucivii or One who claims distinctions in excess of what 
diffidenci belongs to him. On tlie other hand, ‘ tlie diffident 
man’ seems to repudiate the good quiilities he 
really has, or to depreciate them. Jlidwny between these two 
extremes is the ideal character — that of the man who is stniight- 
forward and sincere, honest in life and truthful of siicecli, one 
who simply ackuowlodecs the facts its they are about himself 
without cither exaggeniting or underrating them. 

But it is possible to net in e.ich of these several ways either 
with an ulterior motive or not. Unless there be some special 
motive to influence a man’s conduct on a jiarticular occasion, the 
words he uses, the things he does, and the way of life he adoitts 
will follow the general bent of Ids character. Viewed in itself, 
and apart from such a special motive, falsehood is evil and 
reprehensible, truth noble and commendable; and so tlie man 
whose character it is to speak the truth (avoiding unswervingly 
all extremes) is worthy of esteem ; while those who deviate from 
truth in either direction, and jiartieularly those who are boastful 
and exaggerate, are deserving of censure. 

In the sphere of those nssociations which nnii fonn, and tlic intercourse they 
have one with anothev. there are etill oUkt habit h of mind displayed, llie 
Bocial relationg into which men arc thrown willi one another arc twofold ; guch 
relations arige either in reference to the wohIk and actions of Uiost^ whom they 
meet, or in reference to their own individual dealin^'K with othorK. In regard to 
the fiist of theec relations the moral dis{K>sitionH which arise have lieen already 
'detailed : in regard to the latter class of relations there arc other dispositions 
which we w’ill now discuss. 

Now when a man speaks of himself and of his own actions, ho states what is 
either true or untrue. If he says what is untrue, he eitlicr says what is in excess 
of the truth, or what is below the truth. If, however, ho spike truly, and eaya 
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what is neither an exaggeration nor an understatement of the facts, the habit of 
mind corresponding thereto is called truthfulness, and the man who possesses it is 
called truthful. 

Understatement and exaggeration arc practised, like all other habits of tlie 
same type, in certain cases for a hpecial purpose, (.(]. to gain gloiy or wealth, or 
Horac other advantage. They are also found in other cases where no such motive 
exists. Some in<;n say of tbeinsidvos less than their merits entitle them to say, 
and others again say moie. not l»ecaum‘ they are wishful to liave a certain reputa- 
tion. hut hecanse tliey are ignomnt ol their own solves : this, however, is a phase 
of character which very seldom occurs. Kor the most jiart. where a man has no 
special motive for doing or saying wliat he <loo, then it is tlie general bent of 
his character which ilcteiminis the colour of Jiis words and actions, and indeeil 
of the whole direction of his Ul*', Since then lal'%<'hooil is in itM*lf rcprchcnsihle. 
wliiU* truth ifi commcndalile, the state of mind wliich keeps inviolate the ideal 
in this case also, ia that which i.s woi thj' of cstcein. and that Ls tmthiulness. while 
the states of mind which exi^igeratc or fall short of that ideal are roprehcnsihlc, 
and they are forms of falseluxul : c\aggerati<»n Udng in ('xcc''-’ of the truth, 
• rcMt'rvc ‘ bring an iinderstaUunont or ilrfcct of the truth. 


[h) C'lIAIlACTERISTK'S OF THE SINCERE MAN. 

Wo will now proceed to spc.ok of each of these characters 
separately ; and first, of the sincere or truthful 
man. 

Now in speaking of the ‘ sincere man ’ 1 am 
not referring to one who speaks truthfully iu 
regard to matters of compact, nor in reg.ard to matters which fall 
within tlie sphere of Injustice or Justice (such (juestions belonging 
to a dilfereiit form of moral exeelleiiee), hut rather of the man 
who is truthful both iu word ami deed wlierc no material interest 
i.s involved, and is truthful simply from having a moral nature 
which impels him to tiie true ; and such an one would seem to 
be an honest man. One who loves the truth, and speaks the 
truth even on points of immaterial iinjiortance, will even more 
.surely speak the trutli iu iiuestious vliich are material; since he 
has grown to have a horror of falsehood per .vc, he will have 
tlie same horror of it as a tiling practically disgraceful. Such a 
character is worthy of all esteem. 

In relation to the extremes, the sincere man inclines rather to 
say what is below than what is beyond the truth, hccanse sneh a 
reticence is more in harmony M'ith his character, tus is obvious, 
exaggerations being specially repulsive to him. 

Wc will now tixat of cacli of thej«e charact-ers .soiiaratcly. and first of the ideal 
or Btandiu-d by which the extreiuos must be legaixUnl — \,t . of fke sincere man. 

Now the sincere man is not identical wiili the man wlio speaks the truth in 
matters relating to agreements and sirailai' questions which come under the 
sphere of Justice or of Injustice (such ])oint« forming tlio province of another and 
scjmiato virtue), but he is a unm who. apart from any sanction of law or of 
justioo, and apart from any urgency of social good, is truthful of J’lKioch and 
oonsistent in Life, simply because he has a moral nature dispoang him to 


Smvcvity the c\* 
pi’c^^ien in life of 
an upriiilit and 
tnithful diameter. 
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sinoerity, and is actuated by tbe veiy noblest of motives. He is a man who in 
all that he says about himself wishes to appear in the eyes of others precisely in 
the character' that in reality he bears. an one will of course be an honest 

man. When men are truthful even in matters where there is no compulsion to 
be so. much more will they be true where they ore bound to speak the truth in 
view of the good of society. If a man has a religious horror of falsehood per ^te, 
because it is on evil, surely he wUl avoid it by all means in his power when it 
entails positive disgrace — when, that is, it is not only an evil per sr, but is 
reoognis^ as such by the world at large. 8uch, then, is the character of the 
truthful man, and he is worthy of all esteem for guarding himself as he does 
from what is evil and disgraceful. 

In relation to the extremes, if it be necessary for him to deviate at all from the 
strict line of absolute truth, he will incline to the defect, not the excess: an 
undei'statement seems to be more in harmony with his character, exaggerations 
being always offensive to him. 

(c) characteristics of boastfulness. 

Tbe man who lays claim to qualities superior to what he really 
Boastfuineaa has P^ssesses, without any particular object to serve, 
a different com- has a resemblance to tire vicious man — otherwise 
plexion according Jig would have hail no pleasure in falsehood ; but 
moUreror irtho obviously he is rather empty-headed than wicked, 
natural outcome of If on the other hand he has a purpose to serve, 

e c aracter. purpose be glory or lionour, he is not 

BO very blameable (considering that it is his disposition to boast) ; 
yet if that purpose be gain or what is instrumental to gain, Lis 
conduct is much more unseemly. 

The boastful man, however, is what he is, not from having a 
latent power of boasting, but in virtue of the disposition of his 

own will — i.e., he is boastful in virtue of a certain bent of his 

own nature, and in consequence of having formed a certain 
character; precisely in tbe same way as the liar is, properly 
speaking, one who takes frleasure in sheer falsehood, though 
there are also those who lie from the eagerness with which they 
strive after honour or gain. So, when men boast themselves 
from a motive of ostentation, they lay claim to qualities for which 
they may be praised or congratulated ; but when their aim is 
gain, they lay claim to qualities from which advantage might bo 
reaped by their neighbours ; they claim, for instance, to bo 
clever soothsayers or doctors, and their pretensions, when un- 
founded, are yet of a nature to escape detection. These useful 
qualities are, therefore, those to which boastful meu generally 
lay claim and upon which they found exaggerated pretensions, 
since all the advantages which I have named are found therein. 

The booetful man ie one who claim to higher qualities thui he possesses, 
and snpports his pretensions by word and deed. Now if he has no motive to 
gerre in making these pretensions, ho seems to be a fe(d>le fellow — otherwise he 
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would have no pleasure in falsehood, though obviously he is rather ' empty-headed* 
than vicious. But if lie has on end to gain by his pretensions, and if that end be 
glory or honour, the braggart is not so very reprehensible ; if, however, the end 
he has in view be money, or what amounts to the same thing as money, his 
conduct is much more unseemly. 

Now boastfulness does not consist in the latent power w'hich the boastful man 
has : otherwise, if that hod been the cose, boastfulness would not have been 
roprehensiblef— -/y*. it wouhl not liave belonged to the category of things voluntary 
and within our own power, Uoastfulness depends upon a disposition of the Will, 
and consequently it is shameful as well as reprehensible -iV . it is a certain 
state of the moral nature. It is thus in virtue of a certain attitude of mind that 
the boastful man comtw to be what lie in ; precisely in the same way as the liar 
who makes the pretences he does, not for the sake of glory or of money, but from 
sheer love of falsehood in itself, 

Those, however, who lioast themselves with a view to gloiy lay claim to the 
possttunon of qualities whenci* praise accrues or the congratulations of others. 
Those again who boost themselves with a view to profit lay claim to the possession 
of qualities which are serviceable to their neighbours — knowledge, for in.stance, of 
medicine, or of soothsaying. There are men who pretend tf) be skilful doctors 
or soothsayers in order that, by being thought serviceable to those who resort to 
them, they may make a profit of their dupes. 

Such, then, is the character of the iKuistful man. 

(it) CHAIiAC'TEIlISTK S OK SELK-DlbPAltAGEMEKT. 

On tlio other hand, those who disparage themselves by under- 
stating wliat they mean, appear to be more 
winsome and seemly in their moral nature. The 
motive whieh they seem to have in speaking thus 
is not a sordid one, but only the avoidance of 
what is pompous or self-eonceitod. AVhat such 
men are mostly found to deny i.s their own 
meritorious deeds, us Socrates used to do. As for those w'ho 
make an ostentatious claim to merely triiling merits whieh are 
seen by all, they only sliow the alleefatiou of snobs, and are 
deservedly despised. At times the boastful arrogance of such 
men peers out us ‘ the pride whieh aj)es humility ’ or the scant 
raiment of the Spartans. Extreme self-abasement i.s as much 
the cloak of vanity as is extreme boastfulness. However, those 
who show the diffidence of reserve only to a motlerate extent, and 
depreciate themselves only in regard to things which are not very 
conspicuous nor plain, arc thought to be men of good taste, and 
to show a graceful refinement. 

But obviously it is the boastful man who is the opposite of the 
truthful man, since he is more mischievous than the diffident man. 

On the other hand, ' the diffident ’ or ' reserved ' man ia one who lays nlalm to 
less merit than he might. Such a man is of course more delicately-minded 
the boastful man. The motive for which he disparages himself is not a sordid 
one, but because he shrinks from (Mtentation or pomp and the assumption of 
grandeur. ^ then, the man who in self-df^vieciation repudiates the hononxahle 


Self • depreciation 
may be either a 
delicate and pnu.se- 
wortliy reticence, 
or a vulgar affecta- 
tion. 
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qualities which belong to him, os Socrates, for instance, used to do, seems to be a 
mftp of fine and delicate feeling. If, however, he repudiates nut only great and 
distinguished qualities but also trifiing merits, and pretends not to bo able to 
perform things which it is palpable that he can fichitjve. — such a man is called 
on ‘ affected snob,’ and is deserving of contempt. For similar I'eaeons such a man 
is sometimes called vain-glorious, acting in the spirit which the Spartans showed 
in till' matter of their dress. Self-abiusoment is as mueli a sign of vanity as is 
self-exaltation. When, liowover, men u^s! tiiis re'«<'r\e of sjieech in moderation, 
they appear only to show good taste — when, that i'*, they do not show Uieir diffi- 
dence in matters tliat are trilling imd chcaj> and perfectly obvious. 

So then the diffident man luid the boastful utiLii are both in opposition t-o 
the truthful man, but the Ixjavstful man is tlu* moie widelj opjiosed of the two. 
Boasting is a more mischievous evil than diffidence, as is oltvious from tlie reasons 
given above, 




(a) SUBJECT-MATT KR OF HUMOUR AND OF FfS OPPOSITES DEFJNED. 

But there is an element of rest in the conduct of life, and during 
rest tliere are pastimes for men wliich are attended 
haTr°S'“^owS ’jy amusement ; and liei-e, too, as in more serious 
exigencies, aiul ad- pursuits, intercourse may take a gracefid shape, 
mit of the lUsphy j jj y wllicll lie ought 

to say in the most jierlect iiiaiiiier, or listen to the 
words of others in the same sjiirit : (though there will he a diil'er- 
ence whether the man is a sjieaker or listener, and between the 
character of the audience, whatever it be in citlicr case). 

It is evident that here, too, is a sphere of c.ireuiiistance in wliieh 
the ideal of jierfect propriety may he violated either by excess or 
defect. 

Now those who are extravagant in their iiidulgcneo of humour 
are thought frivolous and vulgar jicopie, being as they are eager 
for frivolit}', in sea.soii and out of .sfa.soii, and more intent uiioii ex- 
citing laughter than on speaking what is becoming, or avoiding 
pain to the object of tbnr ridicule. 

There are others again who could never of tliem.selve.s have 
uttered a joke, and who show irritation against those who do; and 
they are regarded as morose and soured. 


But Hince there arc times of redaxation and rest in liiimnn life, and in such 
timeg of relaxation there Is a kind of pautiine wiiich goes hand in hand with 
divenrion, there seems to he, here as cl,-owhorc, a moilc ol intercourse which is at 
once graceful and virtuous, and it i.s jxi.-silile for a man wlio re<iuircs such relax- 
ation to say just the tilings which ought to be said and to say tlieiu in the most 
graceful manner, and in the same spirit to lie a listener only when the subject is 
decorous and the manner in which it is said and tlic occa.siou of saying it are 
equally appropriate (though there is a diflereuoc between listening to tilings and 
saying them, whatever the character of the tilings said be in cither coso). 

It is evident, therefore, that in this kind of interuoune (as in that which is 
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more serious.) there is one state of mind which in an extrayagrance, another which 
is a deficiency, and, between the two, the perfect mean of virtue. 

Now the extiuvag’anco of humour is called buffooneiy, and those who show it, 
buffoons and vujg'ar jicople : such are they who indulge in excess of meniment, 
and are inorts anxious to excite lau/fht«T than they are to say what is becoming 
or to avoid paining the object of tln‘ir ridicule. 

The defect of buinour is inorosMne.^s and sourness, and those who show it are 
morose and sour ■ such men nc\(r utter a joke of their own. and are annoyed at 
and detest those who do. 


(i) (;UAUACTKUIST1('S OF UEAI, AM) FERFECT HUMOUR. 


n«inf)UT is sv grsvcc- 
fiil lulaptatioii of 
wit to the phases 
and ciicumstanccs 
of cliaracter. 


Those wlio exhibit, playf'iiliies.s in good taste are called ‘ quick- 
witted,’ being as it were lively and ver.satile. The 
jdayful inuvenients of tlieir wif. seem to he move- 
ments of the cliaracter ; and just as the nature of 
bodies is indicated by tlieir movements, so is it 
vvitli tlic cliaracter. As, however, the sphere of 
merriment covers the very surface of society, and the mass of 
men delight in ]ilayfiilncss and the making of je.sts to an extent 
beyond wliat is righr, frivolous [leople are also styled ‘quick- 
witted’ as being amusing and jiloasant to their companions; 
tluHigli from what lias been already said, it is clear that there is a 
dill'erence, and that no slight ddl'erenco, between the two. 

A further trait, characteristic of jicrfect Inimour, is that of tact 
or cleverness ; ami tlic man of tact and eleverness 
is known by liis making only sui-h remarks him- 
self, or listening lo them in others, as betils the 
character of a considerate and riglit-niinded 
gentleman. There are, of course, certain things 
wliicli it is ciJiisisIeiit for a gentleman lo 
to ill others, in the way of Imi, and tlie fun of a gentleman is a 
very difl'erent tiling from that of a clown, as, again, the fun of an 
educated iiiaii is from that of an illiterate boor. This is a truth 
which we may see illustrated in the comedies of the Old School 
as contrasted with those of the New. In the Old Comedy wit 
meant scurrility ami obscenity : in the New Comedy it means 
innuendo. These points make no slight dilfereuce in view of what 
is decorous. 

May we, then, define the man who makes a display of perfect 
humour by .such limitations as that of his ‘ saying only what 
becomes a gentleman ? ’ or by tlic condition of ‘ his avoiding 
giving pain to his hearers i* ’ [or by the terms of ‘ his giving them 
pleasure ? ’ — Is not such a limitation too vague, seeing tlint the 
idea of what is hateful or agreeable dififers with difl’orent tempera- 
ments ?] 


T.u’t autl clever- 
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But the character of what he himself says will determine also 
the character of the things to which he will listen, since a man 
seems himself to do what he endures to hear from others. Cer- 
tainly there are things which he will not do : there are certain 
modes of scoffing which are of the nature of insult, and there are 
certain modes of insult which lawgivers forbid men to employ. 
[Still there are perchance sallies of humour which he is con- 
strained to make.] The man then who is courteous and high- 
minded will comport himself throughout as though he were ‘ a 
law to himself.’ 

Such, then, is the ideal character therein, whether the name 
given to him be ‘ a man of tact ’ or of social versatility. 

The ideal state is playfulness or ix)lit('nrss. and tho-^e who show it are those 
who are polite. Their ixilitenoss is. as it were, a kind of quick-wittodnotiH, tl\e 
shifting phase.'^ of their character M^oming U> be like the movements of the liody ; 
and such is the aspect of those who disport themselves in [food taste, and show 
their humoui' in a proper manner and on projHT occasions. Just as physical 
movements show the character of IxMlies (r.r/.. movement ujiward.s indicating fire 
and whatever is light, movement towards a centre indicating a hi’avy substance, 
and similarly in regard to bodies geniTally). so al><> from tbe outward movements 
of men that are obvious to all. the mental disjKjsitionM of the soul and the pha^^s 
of the character are made manifot. 

Kow since soured men are very rarely found, and the ma>s of men delight in 
aniu^mcnt and jokes, what is amusing i» tliouglit a goul rather than what is 
solemn. (Consequently buffoons aie called • quick-wiltul' as being amusing and 
pleasant. But from what has been Kii<l it i< obviouv tliat buffoons dilfer not 
Inconsiderably from those who are really quick •witU'ii and humorous. 

Men of this class who arc quick-witted are al.'«o men of tiu'L. and the quality 
they show may fairly be called 'tact.* It mark'* the man of taet to say himself, 
and to li.sten to otlieis sa> iiig. only such thing> us J>efit tiie eharacter of a virtuoua 
and high-minded gentleman. There are certain things which specially befit a 
gentleman to say and to ]isu*n to m the way of aimisemcut. The pleasantries 
of the gentleman are a different thing from those of the \nJguj. and thow‘ of the 
educated man are distinct from tho.-c of the umnlucaU'il. This difference may l>c 
illustrated from tlie Old and New Coimslic-.. Tlien* aie some comedians who 
represent low and vulgar life. an<l fancy that what is shameful is amusing and 
agreeable ; and there arc others who repre-ent clever, virtuous, and gentlemanlike 
characters, and use innuendo. These vaiidus jihoses differ in no slight degree in 
respect of seemliness, 

tlicn. do we recogni/c as the Kleal character in the amusements of life ’ 
Is he not the man who jokes cleverly, and vvho shows himself a gentleman in thelieet 
seiiBe — one who is not offensive to his hcai'crs, and is positively pleasing and agree- 
able ? That may be our definition of the ideal in r(‘S[)ect of social amUHcments. 

Thw definition, however, eeems in a way to lie indefinite. The feelings of bote 
are not always entertained towards the same objects, nor do all men have 
pleamire in the same objects : one thing appears pleasant to one man, and 
another to another, and different things are painful to different persons. But 
what a man delights in, that it is about which he talks, and that it is which ho 
does in his intercourse with his fellows. He utters himself such jests as ho 
endures to hear from others. For there ore some things which he will never say : 
there are certain taunts which lawgivezs restrain men from employing. The 
joke ifi of the nature of a taunt. Inasmucli then as the. objects which wo hate, 
or in which we find pleasure are undefined and undefinable, it is oonsequenUy 
difficult to fix with scientific precision the nature of the ideal character in sooi^ 
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amuflementB. The man who w high-minded and conrteons will bdjave aa though 
he were ‘ a law to himself.’ 

Such then is the character of the ideal chaiucter herein, whether the name 
given to him be ‘ quick-witted,' or ‘ full of tact.’ 


(c) CHAKACTKUISTIf'S OF BUFFOONERY. 

On the other hand, the buffoon is the slave of his own merri- 
ment. He cannot refrain from deridin" either 

,• 10 ,1 •/•ii ■ ^ t 1 The buffoon in- 

bunsclt or otuors, u only he can raise a laugh, duiges hiswitirre- 
though he say things which a courteous man sijectivciy of all 
would under no circumstanec.s say himself, and 
even some things wliich such a man would not suffer others to say 
in his presence. 

The buffoon, on the other hanti, 111 the craving- he feeds for merriment al>r<tains 
from no single opixirtunity ot saywg or tloing aught thatwouhl provoke laughter. 
*iml therein ho spares lutitluT lunw lf nor tho.se u ho listen to him. In order 
nimply to umiwment he shames himself and his hoard's by saying and 

doing things wliich a c<mrt<'ous man wouhl on no tenns say and do ; and Home- 
times things which he would never endure to hear. 


{(/) (. 1 IAU\< TEI’.Is'l'l' S OF THV. BOOR. 

The 1)001’, again, is a man u.seloss on iill occa.sions of social re- 
la.xatioii. Never contrilmting any amusement out 
of his own fund, he is surly to everybody else who “*** 

, 1 . .1 "OO dl.slikcs the 

docs, let relaxation and amusement seem to he sunnier (.ide of life, 

essential elements in the conduct of life. 

Tlic IxMiv, agiun. is a man useless ou all oeca-siona of social relaxation. He is 
neither agrccalde himself anti he loathes tiiosc who are rliffercntly disposed. Such 
a character is cen-sumlile. inasinueh n,s relaxation and amusement lU'e essential, 
in view of the eondition.s of human life. 


(q) REVIEW OF THE VIRTUES MANIFESTEU IN SOt'UL INTERCOURSE, 

There are, then, the three excellences which have been described 
shown in the intercourse of life, and they nil liave relation to the 
mingling of niiiid with mind in conversation or in business. Tlie 
points upon which they differ are that one has regard to simple 
trutli, the other two are concerned with what is agreeable. Of 
these latter, the one excellence is shown in times of gaiety, and the 
other in the social gatherings which take place in the general con- 
duct of life. 

There are then three forms of excellence shown in life in the interoouree 
which men have one with another. One form of exoellenoe finds ite sphere in 
Truth, having for ite extremes ou either side flattery and reserve ; and two other 
excellences find a provinoe in the Agreeable, of which one is what is called 
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ooortesy, having for its extremes on either ride, flattery and peevishness, and the 
other is versatility and toot, of which the extremes are buffoonery on the one 
ride, and sourness and boorishness on the other ; for of course both the courteous 
and the versatile man cause a certain amount of pleasure in life. 


K.— SENSE OE SHAME. 

REASON.S WHY A SEKSE OF SHAME IS ONLY A « r.fAf-VIUTlJE. 

It is improper to speak of the sense of slianie as though it were 
one of the virtues. It has a nearer resemblance 
onfyaquLi-vIrtno: HU emotion tliau to a permanent, state of mind, 

it is rather physi- The definition, at any rate, wiiich is given of it, 
cal than moral. jj- jg <3^ certain apprcliciisiou of dishonour.’ 

The results which it produees are very nearly akin to a sense of 
fear in presence of dangers : those who are affected with shame 
turn red, just as men turn pale when in fear of death. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that both the.se states are jfiiv.'ical conditions; 
which seems to he cliaractcristic of a passing emotion, ratlier than 
of a confirmed habit. 

Again, this is an emotion which is not suitable to all times of 
life, but only to the jieriod of youth. We con- 
sider it the duty of those who are young to 
be modest and bashful, owing to the constant 
faults they commit, living as they do the life of 
emotion and under its control, and, on the other 
hand, owning the i-estraiiit of shame. 

Again, while we jiraise the young when they are bashful, no 
one would ever eulogi.se an old man on the ground of his being 
shamefaced : we think it the ihity of an old man never to do 
anything on the score of which shame might arise. Shame is 
indeed no element in the life of an honest man, seeing that it is 
only occasioned by what is evil, ami evil deeds he must never 
commit. As for some things being disgraceful yvr .w in their 
veritable nature, while other things are only disgraceful conven- 
tionally, the difference is immaterial: we ought never to do a 
disgraceful deed of any kind, so that for ijeithcr ought we ever 
to feel shame. It marks a depraved nalure to be of such a dis- 
position as ever to do an act that is disgraceful. 

Again, for a man to have sucli a disposition, as that he mmld 
feel shame if he ?vere to do aught disgraceftd, and 
At best it is a by- OH that account to fancy himself a virtuous man 
^S^‘is"bX — idca:-shame only arises at 
than repentance voluntary acts, and the virtuous man will never 


Sense of shame is 
properlypredicatccl 
only of the young, 
and it is a very 
doubtful coinpli* 
merit to pay cvcti 
to them. 
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L.— JTTSTICE. 

i. — General conceptions of Justice and of Injustice. 

(a) PROVISIONAL DKI-'INITION OF JOSTK'K AND OF INJUSTICE. 

In treating of Justice and of Injustice the points which we have 
to consider are: (1) what kinds of actions they 
are in which Justice and Injustice are displayed, 

(2) what kind of a ‘ mean ’ justice is, as an ideal of ktuJ. 

frame of mind, and (J) what are (he ‘ extremes’ 
between which Justice, as abstract ‘ right,’ lies. The inquiry 
will be carried on according to the same plan a.s our previou.s 
investigations. 

AVe see at once tliat all men are willing to define Justice as ‘ a 
state of mind of such a coniidcxion, that in cunseijuence thereof 
men are enabled to do just deeds, and in fact do deal justly and 
have a desire for what is just;’ (and that coutrariwisu Injustice is 
‘ a state of mind which leads men to act unjustly, and to desire 
what is unjust.’) 

This view of Justice may, at starting, be assumed as indicating 
in outline its real nature. 

[Justice is described as a ‘ frame of mind,’ not a mere capacity, 
because the conditions involved in a ‘frame of 
mind' arc very dilferent from (Iiose involved in a ■In'iticc a formed 
mere faculty or intellectual cajiacity. A faculty 
or an intellectual cajiacity seems to be the .same 
for opposites ; but a frame of mind, as a permanent disposition, 
cannot produce opposite eft'ects. For instance, from a healtliy 
state of body tlie only functions that can be developed are 
healthy functions, and not such us are destructive of itself : — ^we 
say that a man walks healthily wlien be walks as a man in perfect 
health sliould do.] 

We will now at once proceed to treat of Justice nnd of Injustice^ and cthow the 
nature of the actions in which they arc di»x)htytHi, the nature of the 'mean' which 
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makes Justice an ideal frame of mind, the nature of Justice as ‘ absti*act rig^ht ' 
and a ‘ mean ’ term between extremes, and the nature of the extremes whicli lie 
on either side of this ideal ‘ right.’ 

We will conduct oui* inquiry upon the same method as that which has guided 
us in our inquiry into the otlier virtues. 

Now we see tluit all the world calls Justice a frame of mind by the possession 
of which we are enabled to perform just actions, anil in fjict do act uprightly 
and desire what ia just. Injustice men define on tlie same principle : they coll 
Injustice a frame of mind, in consequence of W'hich we act unjustly and desiie 
what ia unjust. We may here assume the accuracy of these common views ; and 
define Justice and Injustice I’espcctively, in outline, as ‘ a frame of mind in virtue 
whereof wo do (or do not) desire what is Just.’ 

[We must al\va3'8 attach to the moral virtues the condition of wisli or purjiofic : 
it is impossible for them otherwise to be defined — -except a.'s modes of i)uii»oso or 
of will; — it is owingto the wi^h that a man luis to he tempeiate and to act justly 
that he grows to be temperate and ju.vt. Of course in tht“ can* ol faculties and 
intellectual capacities, the possession of )»o\\er is esM-ntial. the widi to eAci'cisc 
that iwwer not cs.-ential ; if a man have the j>ower of eunng disease, he is a 
physician whether he use his power or not : ami similarly in the ca.se of the 
otW’ intellectual powers. In tlie cave. howo\<T, of the’nuual rirtnes. tlio con- 
ditions are changed. The powoi of do.ng just iiciums is olb u within the imMvns 
even of an unjust man. but the do.siio to do ju'-t actions is chaiactei i^tie ol none 
but the jupc. Hence a man is jurt even though he be unable to perforin ju^t 
actions, provided ho has the desire and p(..vs:exs(*^ the fi-amc of mind wliich I'liaiae- 
tenses Justice. In the same way a man is unjust if he lias tlic /n.v// to U' unjiiM, 
whether he carry out his pnrjiosc or not. Vurthei. on'iy faculty or int^'lli'ctiial 
habit is conversant with thanr" that aie contruty one to iuualiu- by one and the 
same science a man may know contlarie^ , / // . one am) the same sciimoi*. ilmt of 
Medicine, oongemed botli with bcaUh and wuh di'ca^e. anil by mu and the 
same faculty contraiy rcMjJts are brouglit about but a liabit i.s im-apabie 

of prcxlucing coiitraiy rcMilts. In virtue of our dn-lu «■ wi’ do not perform ad ions 
that are, indilferciitly. just or unjust. an\ muie than the luowiuents of a diseased 
body are the same as tho.sc* of a sound l>ody ] 

(i) IiIVISIOXS OF JFSTiCE AM* OF INJUSTICE. 

In many cases, however, tlic nature of a moral habit ma}- bo 
inferred from its correspondiu^ opposite ; and in 
many eases, ayain, moral habits may he under- 
stood from the concrete objects in whicli they 
reside. If, for example, the nature of sound 
health be manifest, the nature of its opposite, 
bad health, becomes equally plain. Af;ain, Irora the nature of 
those who have sound health, the nature of sound health may be 
inferred, and from sound health may be inferred the conditions 
which produce it If sound lieallli he a certain comjiactness 
of flesh, it^neces.sarily follows that bad health is a certain flabbiness 
of flesh, and further, that the cause of sound health is that which 
produces compactness of flesh. 

Furthermore it follows, for the most part, that if one term he 
predicated in a variety of ways, its opposite i.s predicated in 
corresponding ways : — if there be, for instance, many serisim in 
what is ‘ right,’ there will be many senses in the term ‘ wrong.’ 


Division of Justice 
inUi rnivcrs.i] and 
rarticular \tlcrivcd 
from its concrete 
op|>Obite). 
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It seems that the attributes ‘just ’ or ‘unjust ’ are predicated of a 
person in various senses ; yet inasmuch as the similarity of idea 
is very close, the distinction escapes notice, and it is not like other 
terms which have the same sound, but a sense so widely different, 
that their divergence is plainly marked. (In such cases generally 
the difference which appeals to the eye is considerable : for 
instance, (the Greek word for) ‘ key ’ is aj)plied in an equivocal 
sense to the bone below the neck of animals, and to the instru- 
ment by which we fasten doors.) 

Let us now take the case of the term ‘ tinjust,’ and see in what 
different senses a man is called ‘ unjust.’ It appears to be 
commonly applied to (1) the law-breaker, (2) the overreaching 
and unfair man. It is con.sequentlv clear that the just man will 
bo (1) the law-abiding man, and the (2) fair-miuded man. What 
is ‘right’ or ‘just,’ tlieii, will be (1) what is sanctioned by law, 
and (2) what is fair and equal -. what is ‘ unjust’ or ‘ wrong ’ will 
be (1) what is in violation of law, and (2) what is unequal. 

However, the tcnfionciCH of habit'' may hr inferre*! from tho^ that are the extaet 
contrary if, for instance, a man knows tliat .sound htalth w a compactness of 
fienh, he will infer that bud hcaltJ) i.s u flubbiiios.'* of flt>h. Ajjaiu, the nature of 
habits may be gathorcMl from tho conditions which pnMiuee them. Take, for in* 
stance, the case of hcaltli the coinlition which profluce?* the habit is healthful* 
ues« — i.t'., that which tend.** to pumioU’ health. Now it we know that healthful- 
ncfW is that which produces conipactnc.s.s in the hush, we know tliat good health 
iteolf is that very conijiactucew in tlic fle.sh. 

There is this further coustMjucncc uvvolvtxl in habit^i. for the most part : — if of 
two contrary habits the one be j»rcdicatc<l m a variety of sell^es. the other ls pre- 
dicated in corrcsi>ondingly op|>o.'itc scn-cs. For instance, if Tem|HTunoe is a term 
with a variety of sif^nilicfition.s. IntonijHTunw* will have a con-cs])ouilmg variety of 
wgiiilicatioiiH ; and if .Justice be an equivocal term, and preibcatod of a variety of 
persons. Injustice will prc.scnt tlic same chaructor. [The limitation, ‘for the most 
part ’ is mode of this statement, liecau-^c there are certain habits to which Uiis 
•law of contraries’ is not found to hold. For instance. ’ loving’ is oppo-^J to 
•hating; ' but ‘ loving’ is not a ^ilnJ>Ic idea, but implies in Greek (1) atfection, 
or (2) kissing with the lijis ; whert*as • hating' imjiUes one single idea — that of 
aversion. The.se exceptions, however, are verj* rarely found • generally and for 
the most part a habit is predicated in the same senses in which its opposite is 
predicated.] 

Since, then, Justice is prcdicatorl in a number of senses. Injustice wdll be predi- 
cated in an eiiual nuinlier of op|M>sito senses. Goramonly it is thought that Jus- 
tice and Injustice have but n single signification, inasmuch os the ideas implied 
therein do not differ vastly from one another. Tenua which are equivocal and 
have a variety of significations, only liecomo apparent when the facts which they 
represent exhibit a paljiable difference betw'een one another. ‘ Key,' for example, 
is a term applied to the bone next to the neck of an ouinial, and to the instru- 
ment by which we fasten doors. In such co.'ies. inasmuch us the difference in 
the things indicated is considemble, tlic equivocation and the variation of meaning 
are palpable. 

Since, then. Justice and Injustice arc predicated in many senses, let us take the 
case of the Unjust man, and distinguish the senses in which the attribute * unjust* 
is applied to him. The term ‘ unjust' is applied tD to tlio man who violates the 
laws, and (2) to the man who is unfair. Cousequently the opposite charaotor, the 
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Just man, will be one (1) who observes tho laws, and (2) who is fair and equal ; 
and ‘ wrong ’ or injustice ju-r nr will be (1) ‘ what le in violation of law,’ and (2) 
what is unequal. 


(r) SrilEKE OF JUSTICE AND OF INJUSTICE. 


But since the unjust man is overreaching, the ohjects which 
will concern him, will be tlie good things of life 
— not however alt good things, but such as form 
the province of good or bad fortune — things 
which in themselves and abstractedly are 
blessings though to individuals sometimes the 
reverse. (Though all men pray for these good 
things, and eagerly jmrsuc after them, they are 
wrong in so doing ; their prajer onglit rather to bo that things 
which are blessings pei- .sc may be in trull) blessings to them, and 
their own choice should be of things which iire good for tlieir own 
selves.) 

The unjust man does not invariably choose ‘ the more,’ but in 


The objects which 
the unjust luuu 
bOcks to coin|«ib.s 
arc ‘ the guud 
thing's of life ' ^or 
if iiectis irniht be) 
the least of tl»e 
evils of life. 


some cases be choose.s ‘ the less 


where liis clioice lies 


between things which arc ahsoluudy evils, liuismuch, however, 
as the lesser evil seems to be in some sen.-.o a good, and the over- 
reaching temper is concerned with wliat is goixl, the man 
who chooses the lesser evil is consetjnentlv thouglit to he an over- 
reaching man. He has at any nite an unfair sliare of the advan- 
tage in question. (‘ Unfairiie.ss’ is a coiuprehcu,sive term common 
to all aafiocts of injustice.) 


But since the unjust man in overreachin;?. anrl the ovorroaohinp npirit ban re- 
ference to some fonn of 'pood.’ the obiect m refereiico to wliicli the unjust man 
is overreaching will be some f(»nn of ‘gootl/ Vet the * pood ‘ which he socks hi 
not that which is pood for his own self, und which would make liim in hiiUNolf r 
better man. lie docs not seek to become moie t inpernte tliari his neiplilionrH, nor 
more skilled in medicine than the phy'^ician-s, nor more ehurituhle than other 
liberal men. nor does lie so-ek for an^ other of the poods which arc ‘ pood’ abso- 
lutely and in themselves, and which render the thereof pood. 'I'hc poo<lH 

in reference to which he seek*' to surjjas-s hi- fellows arc such as. while a]>M)lut;ely 
and in theinselves ‘pood,’ d<* not hclji him to ])iopiesh iji poodness. but ofttimcfl 
positively mako him. worse than Ik lore. Such poods are riche- and po’wor and 
bodily strength : — these become in the case of the bjwl man niaUTial for increastd 
depravity, fto it is with the good things generally wdiich fonn the jirovince of 
good or bad fortune. The mass of men make Uieir jirayer fur such things, and 
eagerly pursue after them. Yet tlicy ouplit not so to do. but rather to pray that 
these things, which are good in thiniiHclves, may under tliem good, and be u 
benefit to them, and not render them worse tlian liefore. If the choice lie open 
before them, they ouglit to firofer, not the thingx which arc gotMl alisoluttOy, but 
things which are goml for their own HclveH.nnd such Ihings us w ill Jiave tho effect 
of rendering them l>ctter in thejiiselveH, But the unjust man prays, for himwdf, 
for the goods which contribute to gooil fortune. and in mference thereto he alw'ays 
seeks to gain an advantage. He also makea his clioice of the lou^t of the evils 
involved in bad fortune, considering the letiser evil to 1^ a good. Inasmuch ua ho 
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irt alwajR ovoTToachinjf. and tho ohjccfc in rofr'r#'nr?e fco which his grasping spirit 
iy nhown is the ‘ good.' liorein alh»a he wems to ovcn'oachiiig. Ife iw ^ho an 
unfair man, unfairncHy or inequality ])cing a comprelicnsive term common to all 
the varieties of injo'^tice: the law-breaking man is in a way an unfair man, just 
as the grasping man is. 


ii. — Clmracteriatics of Universal Justice and Injustice. 


Ri far Hfi Justiep is 
confonnjty with 
law, It niU'<t rciu'h 
to every ni*1ictc of 
a' tmn tn w liich law 
IS applicable. 


Now as the law-breaker was seen to be unjust, and the 
law-abiding man just, it is cb'ar that all the 
requirements of law are also requirements of 
justice. Tlie requirements of law are such as are 
deiined by the science of Juris|)nideiice, and 
every such enactment we say is ‘just ’ or ‘ right.’ 

Jkit the laws make ])rovision for every kind of 
circumstance, making it their aim to secure what is beneficial 
eitlier for the state at large, or for the best men in the state, or 
for the ruling class, wlietlier it be determined by merit or in any 
other similar way. In one sense therefore we call things just 
which are productive or preservative of hapjiincss, and of the 
various ingredients of happinc'.s for the whole social community. 
Jjaw enjoins, for cxainjdc, citizens to jierforin the duties of the 
brave man — not to (juit their ranks, nor to take to flight, nor to 
tlirow down their arms. It enjoins, again, the c.xereise of .self- 
control — to refrain from adultery or iiisoJenee. It enjoins, again, 
the practice of patience and meekness — to forbear striking or 
railing. Tlirougli the wlnde range indeed of the virtues and vices, 
I it enjoins a certain line of eonduet and forbids its iqijiosite ; and 
when a law lias been correctly drawn, its jirovisions are true and 
just, tliough if it be passed on the eluiiiee of the moment, its 
provisions are less beiiclieiul. 

Justice of this kind, or perfect eonformity to law, is identical 
with the perfect excellenee of the moral natnie — 
not inticed viewed absolutely, but in relation to 
society. Hence it is that Justice is often 
regarded as the most cfi'ectivo of all tlie Virtues ; 
and neither the Hesperus nor the Jlorniiig Star 
.seem so marvellous in their beauty 
the adages of daily life we say : 


and among 


As law is.applioable 
to ever)' oircuiu- 
staiioe of life, the 
fulliliiieiit of law 
will be tlic perfec- 
tion of every pha>>e 
of life Jiisiico 
will thUK be 
Ki<'btcouyney8. 


“ In Justice every virtue is coatainctl.” 


It is indeed the jicrfection of the moral nature in the highest 
sense, beeause it is the outward expression or exercise of that 
perfection : it is jierfeeted virtue, because the man who pos- 
sesses it is able to display his goodness towards others, and not 
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merely in his own life. There are many men who are able to 
exercise moral virtue in their domestic concerns, but fail to bo 
equally virtuous in their relations with the world at large. The 
saying of Bias is therefore very apposite to such cases : ‘ Power is 
the touch-stone of character’ — i.e. a man who wields power stands 
in relation to other men and his life is bound up with that of the 
community. For this very reason it is that Justice is thought to 
be ' the good of our neighbour ’ pre-eminently among all the 
virtues, inasmuch as it brings a man into definite relation with 
liis fellows: i.e. it effects what is for the interest of others, 
whether the ruler or the community at large. He, then, is most 
depraved who practises wickedness as well in his own life as in 
his dealings with his friends ; and he is most virtuous who dis- 
plays his goodness not only in his own character, but in his inter- 
course with his noiglibours — which is indeed a hard task. 

Justice, then, of this kind is not merely an elciuent or depart- 
ment of Virtue, but is itself complete and jierfect virtue ; nor is 
its opposite Injustice a mere form or division of Vico, but is itself 
coextensive with vice. The point in whi< h tlie asjiect of the one 
differs from the aspect of the other, is clear from what has been 
said. Justice as a state of mind is identical with perfect virtue, 
but the mode of its manifestation is different : — when reflected 
upon others, it is J ustice, but when viewed simply as a disposition 
of a particular kind it is Virtue. 

But since the law-breakci is in a seu.se an unjust man. and one wlio keep* tie 
law a just* man. it is evident tliat all things which .ore ‘ lawful ’ are in a sense 
things which are ' just.’ Things arc lawful which are defineil hy the science of 
Jurisprudence, and such things are callcil just —every enactment of the laws 
being, as we say, a requiicment also of ju.stioe. It conseijuenlly is found that 
Justice is oonrersant with precisely the same class of relation.- as arc the laws. 

But the laws moke provision for every detail of life, aiming to rcaUr.c whatever 
is advantageous for the ditferent forms of social polity, whether the constitution 
which they cstahiish he a democracy or an oligarchy or of some otlicr type. The 
acts which the laws enjoin are such as cover the whole field of moral virtue, for 
instance, acts of temperance, of justice and of courage. They enjoin the citizen 
not to quit his post, nor to take to flight — which is the conduct proper to the 
brave man ; nor to commit adultery nor to wax insolent — which is the business 
of the temperate man ; nor to strike nor to injure another— which is the 
characteristic of good temper. Similarly in regard to the virtues and vices 
generally, the law orders a certain line of conduct and forbids the opposite. 
When a law is scientifically framed, it is a right law vieweil by the standard of 
Reason and Science; but when it is framed at random and without consideration, 
its provisions and its sanctions axe not in accordance with true science nor with 
the real fitness of things. Nevertheless, those sanctions and provisions relate to 
what is good or evil, that being the aim and end of all law as such. 

If, then, the requirements of law are coextensive with those of Justice, and it 
is found that the sphere of law is coextensive with the sphere of Justice, thpn 
Justice comprises every form of moral excellence, and is itself perfect virtue, 
inasmuch as it embraces all the virtues end is itself complete virtue, The only 
point in fact in which Justice is distinct from universal virtue is t.Viis ; Virtue as 
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a of niind U a thin^ apart and independent and wmply exiHtfl jirr »f‘. whereas 
•histicc is a perfect ptattj of mind not Imt brought into relation with 

other Hocicty. The cx(jreiHe of all the virtues with a view to the interest of one’s 
neighbours — that is what Juntia* inipIicH. 

For this reason Justice is thought to bo the most effective of all the virtues ; 
and licither the Morning nor the Eveiiing Star are so bright nor marvellous in 
their lustre. According to the comnuiu adage men use : — 

111 Justice every virtue is c<i]il.uned in miniature.” 

It is vLi’tue in its most i>crfect form l)ecntise it is the ravw/rfr of perfect virtue. 
The man who |>OHweHses justice is able to practise his virtue in his intercourse 
with his neiglibours and not b}' him'+elf irierely Tiiere are many men who 
Ix'nefit by their virtues then’ own s<dveH. but arc unable to help others by means 
thereof. The saying of llias is. tlnuefoie, very a\>jtO'ite • * Power mil biing the 
character to tlie test,' ]>ower l>eing !K>t}iing eKe than the coniinunication of the 
moral virt.nes to the welllR-ing of ‘'Ociety For thi^ rea'^fm also Justice seems to 
be ‘the good of others,' alone of all the virtue.-, b<*caiw«* it Nceks w'hat is good 
not for a man's own self but foi otla-rs aN<» . < ii.lier. that i«. for the state at large 
w for the luler of it. 'File man Uu-11 who injur**'* l)oth hini-eU and his friends 
Ijy his uickedn**ss is ino-t d*-pi.'ived. wlierea- tin* man wliu u-es the irK*ral 
t\f;elIencH'S whn-li in- po-e— iv not iiu n l\ Pu hi- own i)n\ai 4 * gotMl. )»ut for the 
good of hw ii(‘ighl*our> al-o, i- a luun ol jk licet viaue. uiwUi-hness being indeed 
a hard matter to pruetisf. 

Justice, then, of this kind i- not a «li\i-ion or element of virtne. bnt i» 

' itself coinjdet' and ]M‘rf'«*el virim* . and lor similar n'lu-uii-. luju.stice is no mere 
element of vice, l»ut is itself coin)iltii and ( <*U'iinimaU*d mcc. [The point in 
which universal virtue differs fnuii Ju-iic** <d’ thus kind. ha.Ei been already 
exphuned.j 


iii, — Cliaractorietice of Civil Justice. 

(fl) SI’F.CIAL SEN'S!-; 01-' JUSTICE AM' INJUSTICE I'EFINEl) BY C'ON- 
liniuNS or EQUALITY. , 

I’lit the spoehil olijeet of our ]>rcsent investigation is that form 
of Justice which ranks iis one of tlie division.s of 
virtue rather tlian as eo-exfeiisive wiili it. There 
is such a narrower form of Justice, as we iiave 
just said. Ill tlie same way in rei^anl to Injustice 
wo nuist examine into that form of it wliich is a 
distinct kind of vice. 

Herein is proof that such a special form of Jtistice exists. 
AVlien a man’s cliaracter takes the shape of ordinary depravity, 
tliough be is an evil-doer, he erets no uilvantage from his evil- 
doing; as, for instance, if he lias thrown down his shield through 
eowardiee, or has almsed his neighbour through ill-temper, or failed 
to Huecoiir the need of his friends througli niggardliness. Con- 
versely, -when a man takes unfair advantage of iithers, his over- 
reaching is often not in the direction of any one of these special 
vices (certainly not in the direction of «//), yet still he acts in 
pursuance of n certain depravity of nature (otherwise we should 
not consure’him), and^ in consequence, of injustice. It follows, 


Argument- topmve 
th.it I’ nivf r.-rtl 
*ir Injustice 
i-* di-tiiu’t frvm 
rartu'uhir Justice 
or Injustice. 
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therefore, that there is a special hind of injustice which ranks as a 
form of universal injustice, and that there are acts of injustice which 
rank as special forms of universal Injustice or Unlawfulness. 

Again, suppose a man to commit adultery : if his motive be to 
make gain thereby, and he receives the reward he seeks, he would 
ajtpear to be unjust rather than sensual, his act being obviously 
jirompted by gain ; whereas if his crime be owing to his lust, and 
he pays the price of it and is injured thereby, he is sensual rather 
than overreaching. 

Again, in the case of offence.s generally, reference is invariably 
made to some particular form of vice ; for examj)lo, if a man has 
committed adultery, his crime is })nt down to his sensuality, or if 
he has deserted his comrade in action, his conduct is put down to 
his cowardice, or if he has assatdted anyone, his act is put down to 
passionateness. On the other hand, if a man has made a gain of 
another, his act is not imputed to any other depravity except simple 
injustice. 

But there is another kind of ♦Tu'^tice wluoh is a special fonn of moral 
excellence, just as there is a kind of Injustice which is a special fonn of inonil 
depravity. 

The following: may he a proof that theie is such a spt'cial fom of Justice, and 
of Injustice. The man wlio shapes lus life after tlir varioii'* forms of dupru\it.v. 
may be called an eviUdoer. Imt by tio moans an oven caching man. Sue!) is. for 
instance, a man who throw-* away hi-^ shield throxi^jh cowardice, or who abust-.s 
his neighbour through ill-temper and inability to c<*ntrol the imjietuosity of his 
passion, or who fails through illibcrality to a.'*.-ist with his ivealth the wants of 
his neighbour : — men of this t\7>e arc evil-(UM‘j*s. hut not ovorrcaching in any 
sense. Consequently the oven'eaehing man is coneerufsl with some other fonn 
of depravity, since his grasping has lelation neither to any one of these vices nor 
to all combined. There is. therefore, some special form of injustioo ranking as a 
division of universal injustice ; and there are certain act.s corre-^ponding which 
are particular forms of injastice. and separate ilivisions of universal iujustitie and 
violation of law. 

Again, supposing that one man commits adultery for the sake of gain and in 
fact receives his reward, while another man ilocs so to gratify his own pleasure 
and is injured by his conduct and spends his substance upon hia passions, Uie 
latter would be called a sensual hut not an overreaching man. wlicreas the former 
would be called overreaching and unjust but by no means a sensualist f'onso- 
quently, there ia a form of injustice which does not include dissoluteness, and, 
therefore, is not identical with univeisal injustice, hut is a MjK?cial form of it. 

Again, every evil action is referred to some particular vice; for instance, 
adultery is imputed to sensuality ; flight and the throiving aw'ay of the shield, to 
cowardice ; abu.se and striking, to ])assioiiuU*nes.s. But to gain the proiw-rty of 
others and advantages which m no way liclong to oneself, — that is referred to no 
other cause beyond injustice. 

(b) COMPARISON BETWEEN VNIVERSAL AND CIVIL J0STICE AND 
INJUSTICE. 

It is consequently evident that besides Injustice as a whole 
(which is equivalent to vice) there is a special division of Injus- 
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tice, raaking as a part of the whole, though having a common 
name inasmuch as its definition falls under the . 
mTmqenm: — x.e. both forms have their signifi- pistmcoons be- 

” tween Uiii-vcraal 

cance depending cnfircly upon relaf.ioiiH to others ; and cwix Justice 
hut whereas the ohiects with wliich Civil Justice <'irreiipon<l to Uis- 

. , , ' 1 tmrtions of thejr 

IS concerned are lionour, wcaltli, saterv, or some- Bubjett-maitcr. 
thing, if such can he found, in wliicii all tljosc 
arc comprised, and it is inspired Iiy the pleasure which comes 
from gain, the objects on the other hand with which Universal 
Injustice is concerned are precisely the olijects with which the 
virtuous man as such is concerned. 

It is clear, then, that there arc several forms of Justice, and that 
there is a special form distinct from Justice as a whole. Wc must 
now try to grasp what that sjtecial kind of Justice i.<. and what are 
its characteristics. 

Well then, acts of injustice are divided into acts of law-hreaking 
and aet.s of unfairnes.s ; iiiid acts of justice arc drilled into acts 
('unforinal)Ie to law and aet.s of fairness. The Injustice described 
above will therefore bo co-e.xteiisive with the violation of law. 

15ut just as what is ‘unctpiar and what is ‘ more’ are notiden-v 
tical but distinct, as standing in the relation of a w’hole to a part, 
(the ‘more’ being always ‘unequal,’ hut the unequal not always 
‘more’,) so the ‘ unjust ’ and Inju.stiee, in the civil or particular 
sense, are not tlic same as the universal forms, but are distinct 
from them, tlie one being ‘ parts,’ the other ‘ wholes.' That is to 
say. Civil Injustice is a part of Universal Injustice, and for similar 
reasons Civil Justice is part of Universal Justice. We must there- 
fore treat of Justice in its jiarticuhu' aspects, and of Injustice in 
its particular aspects, and of the acts corresjionding in the same 
manner. 

That form of dustice, then, or of Injustice which has a range co- 
extensive with the whole of virtue (the one being 
the jn’actice of the whole of virtue and the other tniTci-MJ Jusuco 
the practice of the whole of vice in its relutiou to from the iionit of 
society) may be dismissed from the present in- of the present 
quiiy. As for the acts which correspond to these 
forms of Universal Justice and Injustice, it is evident how they 
must bo defined. The mass of things ‘ lawful ’ pretty generally 
corresjiond with the acts performed in virtue of the complete ex- 
cellence of the moral nature: i.c. the law enjoins us to live in con- 
formity witJi each single virtue ami deters us from conforming to 
any single vice. Again, the causes which produce tliis perfect 
virtue are the various enactments of law which have been made to 
regulate education in its bearings on social life. [We must leave 
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for future discussion the question whether the education of indi- 
viduals, in virtue whereof a man is ‘ good ’ in the absolute sense 
of the term, belongs to the Science of Statesmanship, or to some 
other. It is surely not the same thing in every case to be a good 
man and to be a good citizen.] 

It is, therefore, evident that there in n sin'cial form of Injustice thou^ii called 
by the same name as Univ'crsal Justice (.the dednition of cither kind ]>cloiifriiijr to 
the same tfiuun hm-much as both alike Itave tlicir nijiiilfcstation in the iiractico 
of i^oodness in relation to society). Thi.s sjiecial form of Injustice diiYers how- 
ever from Universal Injustice inasmucli as thct»l>jects witli which it is concenietl 
are wealth and safety and the i>leasurc that <-i»!iics from ^ain (or some idniilar 
conception if there be any. enibiacini; all Mu-h objcct>) ; whereas the objects of 
Ihiivcrsal Injustice arc all sucli as the virtuous man is coiivcr.sajit W'ith. 

It is clear then from what has l>ci'n said that the term ' injvif'idce ’ is used in a 
variety of senses, and that thcie is a ''pici.d lonu of it di'-tinct from human per- 
fection in the wide sense of the term We must now proceed to cxidain what 
this special form of Justi^’O i- 

We have already Jiowu tlnd tin* • nniu-t ' i > di\ nh-d into ( I ) w lial is in violation 
of a law, and (2) what is uncipial or uufau and that the • ju-t * divuhMl into 
(1) what is conformable to law. ami ^2* what f:m and cjual .lu’^tiee. there- 
fore, in its fullc'-t sense i< eouet rued with wliat h eoninntuible lo law. and Injiw 
tice in tho wide ''Cnse with wliat is in \H*latH‘n ol ).iw [u- well a-' une(iiial|. 

But since what * more ' is not identical witli wliat is ‘ uue«jnal bm the • iin* 
cctuaU rcprc'^cnt' a whole of which * tln^ more* i' a pint («./ what h 'inoie' is 
iilw'ays ‘ uno'jUal. but what is * unetiual i' mb. ahva\s mon- ) tiiere will ali-o lie 
another fonn of Injustice lelatin'^ to the nn‘-(|ual . and tluse forms of liijnstiec 
will not ho identical, but. InjU'ticc wliieh is c«>neenieil with what is*m(>re' 
will be particular injustice wljereas tlie InjusUu- which is eoneenied with tho 
• unequal ’ will be universal injustice, Partieulai mjiMiee which l>ears the rela- 
tion towards consummate inju.stiee of a p.ni to a wlndc. is ei'iieorned with what 
is • more.’ (and ihis i.s what !■> meant- b\ an ova rreachin;.: ^r * ^raspin^^ spirit.’). 
From these considcrauoiis it may be inlcncd wliat )»artjeular .lustiee is. mo far lus 
may be in outline ; but wo shall have to treat of it with ^ocater precision. 

Universal Juffticc. therefore, as Inis bei u explaimvl, jm jK-rfeet virtue and the 
practice of virtue in its entirety (just ln|Ustie<* h eiuiijdctc vice) in vntue of 
its conformity to law. Now Law does not imiely ord'-r ns to povfonu the aelions 
of every virtue (as has been .«ho\vii in pievioUs explan. aioiisj. but it Iranis the 
citizens so that they may become virtuous and att.iin to u -tale of mind represen- 
tathx* of absolute v'irtue. It \< not the s.une lliinfr t/j «lo deds of virtue and tf» 
hav’^c a disposition of virtue . and cons»Mjo< ntly it is dilfeieiit thiiij^ to he a ifood 
rfYi'ew and to Ik* a virtuous wmi. A man is virtuous when lie has a disjHisition 
of virtue : a citizen is a eitizeii vvln-ii he jierioniis (Ironi wh!it<*ver inoiivid 
acts of virtue wdierehy he will bciieftt his <»\\ii b-llow-citizens in his puldic life 
and gfencrally is helidul towards his (ellows 

[Here a question may lie raised as t(» the* sense in wliich edneation Udoiipfs to 
the fcicieiice of Stat<-Mnan‘-lup — llu* otlueatiou I mean in eouTKipience when*of a 
man j,'towb to l)e vdrtuou."’. That is a jioint ujMm wliieh we sluill have t<.> speak 
later on.J 

Justice and Injustice, thei-efore. in their widest sense, urc wliat I liavc 
described. 

iv.— Division of Civil Justice into (1) Distributive and (2) Cor- 
rective. 

Of Justice in its narrower sense and of the just relation 
corresponding thereto, there are two forms ; 
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1. One foi'm of Justice, as equality in the relations of civil 
life, is exhibited in the distribution and ap])or- , . , 

. ^ 1 1 ji 1 Justice conBidcrcd 

tiouineiic 01 lionour, money, and the advantages as the prmcipJe by 

ffonerally which may be divided amonjr such as which the ‘rights’' 
have a common share in the constitution ; Since 111 citizens are regu- 
all matters of tliat kind it is possible to luivc wliat latcd and adjusted 
is equal or what is unequal compared witli otliers. vindicated. 

Tlie second form is ^ corrective ’ or regulative of transactions 
lictwccii man and man; and as some transactions are voluntary 
and others involuntary, this form of Justice has two subdivisions, 
(a) Voluntary transactions are such as buying or selling, lending 
or borrowing, accommodation, trust, or hiring ; the volimtariiiess 
consisting in the fact that the initial start m all such matters 
is voluntary. (/3) Involuntary transactions arc cither fraudulent 
or violeut. Fraudulent transaetlous are, for example, theft, 
adultery, witchcraft, ]in>euration, entieiug of slavv's, assassination 
and false witness. Violent transactions are such as outrage, 
Itonds, death, abduction, maiming, calumny, insult. 

(»f du^tifo in Uif i*pL‘ciaI <»f oivil ctjuiiy ;ind of the just relation corre» 
spondia;^ tlinclo. tiicre au* two tonii'* 

1. Olio form is cxhilHt<'(l 111 apportiomiu’nU among different citizcn‘< . when it 
iH iiece*»<iry U) aiiporlion menuo or honour or anything else that is divisible among 
Mveh take rank in the eivil eommunity In all such matters etjuaJily and 
inequality, what i^ loss and what i' more may 1 m' u.-s-ipned U) dilTorenti [•»eopIc. 
J'or Uui ivusnu it i'* a distinctive form of tliisticr to divide and to ap]>ortion to 
I'ucli according to principic> of right. 

*J. The other foim is ooircclive or r«-guhitivo in transactions between man and 
man. Of thi> form, again, there aic two sulHlivisions. inasmuch as rontrart/f are 
divided into two kinds, one l»omg viduntary and tlic other luvoluntan'. 

(a) VoluntAiy transaction.s arc sucli a.s buying, selling, lending, securing, ac- 
commodation (when for instance a man gives up \iU house or his hor.se to anotlier 
to make use oO. tU'iKisiting. hiring of a slave or of a craftsman. Such arrange- 
mcntH are called vulimtary hecau.'s* the man w ijo lias taken or Uiit*d such things 
will voluntarily give them liack — .md at any r.ite icceive<l them in the first instance 
voluntarily from one wlio gUA'c tlicin freely and Krause he dcsii-etl to do so. And 
so they are called ' voluntary.' 

(^) Involuntary transactions are called cither fraudulent or violent, Fratidu- 
h-nf contracts are .■^ueh as theft, adultery, witchcraft, procuration, tlie cheating of 
anyone's slave, assassinatioii. false witnosw. Vud(nf contracts lu'o such as blows. 
Vionds. death, rarishment. maiming. cahimn;i . insult : and they are so called because 
a man who offends in relation thereto receives secretly and violently eitlter money 
or pleasure, and pays back the price thereof in the courts of law. either through 
fine or death or King outragoil or degraded. 

There are, then, these tw-o forms of (Ivil Justice, one relating to the distribution 
of goods the other to matters of contraoK. which again are either voluntary or 
involuntaiy. IV'c will now proceeii to 8\>cak of each form with greater precisioa, 

V.— The Principles of Distributive Justice explained. 

Since tbe unjust man is unjust in his dealings, and a thing that 
is unjust is a thing that is unequal, it is clear that there is a 

O 
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Justice ;is ‘.I mean’ 
iiui'lii.’S tM(* (jiiaii- 
litK's aiitl t\\ «) 
jicisous atVectcJ l»y 
tho.sc i(UHntitic's 


Lakes llu' fiinij ot 
a pioi^rtioii. 


‘mean point’ in reference whereto such inequality is viewed; and 
. _ this ‘ mean point’ is what is ‘ equal.’ (Of course 

is '^'Tho there must be what is equal in any sphere of 

just is ‘ecimii actiou in wliich there is ‘ more’ and ‘less.’) If 
the just IS a mo.ui. what is unjust is whst is mieti|nnl, what, is 

just must be what is equal — an inference which all will draw 
without discussion; and as wdiat is ‘equal’ is a ‘mean point,’ 
what is just will also he ‘a mean 2 >oint.’ 

But ‘ the equal ’ inqilies tw’o quantities at least. It necessarily 
follows, therefore, that what is ‘just,’ as l)einf^ a 
‘ mean ’ and a thing that is ‘ e(]ual,’ should imjily 
a reference not only to a certain standard but 
also to certain jiarticiilar persons-, /.e. in so far 
as it is ‘a mean,’ it imist be a mean between 
certain (piantities — ‘more’ or ‘less,’ and in so far as it is an 
‘equal,’ it must mean an eipialily between two (|iiantitics, and in 
so far as it is ‘just,’ it inqdies a reference to [lartieular jicrsons. 

It necessarily follows that what is ‘just’ implies four terms at 
the least: fm- there are two persons eoneerned, 
,iu.uii-c, tlK'iri'ii. , and the shares whieli they receive are twii. And 
tile relation will be the same lietweeii tlie persons 
as between their shares. If, that is, the persons 
interested are not equal to one another, they will not receive equal 
shares; nay, if those who are equal fail to receive equal shares, or 
if tlio.se who are unequal share eijually, tlience arise feuds and 
contentions iii states. 

[This principle is further evident from tlie use of standards of 
„ , , merit. All men admit that what is just in the 

JucaAinLil i -i • /» » i- i i 

St .-'omo .sUuiaani distribution ol honours must be coiiiormable to 
.'i.a^^'dY' ^ some standard of merit — tliongli all do not accept 

the same .standard : r.r/. tlie lovers of dcmocraey 
say tliat the standard should he [eoe.vleiisive with] freedom, tlie 
oligarelis say that wealth is the true standard or high birth, and 
the lovers of an aristocracy say jiersoiial exeellenee.j 

Justice is, therefore, soiiietlimg ‘ proiiortionatc.’ Proportion 
is not oiilj' a]iplK‘ahle to pure number but to 
Ji.m™!fi,r“,ortiota quantity generally: it is an eijuality between 
ratios, and tliere must be four terms at least 
involved in it. [As for ‘ discrete jirojiortiou ’ it is obvious that 
that iiujilies four terras. But so ahso does ‘ continuous iiro- 
porlion,’ since it employs one of its terms as two and ininics it 
twice over ; n.g. ‘ as A is to B, so is B to t’.’ The term B is, 
therefore, used tw-ice ; and B lieing jmt down twice over, the terms 
of the proportion are four.] 
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Relation lictweon 
the foiir temj.s of 
the pro]K)rtion in 
DistTibutivc 


Justice, then, (as a due proportion in the distribution of 
honours) involves four terms at least, and the 
ratio between the members of the two pairs of 
terms will be the same, since the persons in- 
terested and the thin^^g at stake are divided 
similar!}'. The proportion will then he — A : 1' :: 

U : D (or, alternando, A : t! :: B : 1)) ; and hence the whole 
A -t- C (which the distribution unites together) is ])roportionate 
to the whole B + 1) ; and if they be united in the manner 
indicab'd, the distribution unife.s them in conformity with justice. 

Thejoininfj to^’cl her, therefore, of the term A to the term C, 
and of the term B to the term B, is what is just in the distribu- 
tion of honours; and this kind of ju.stice is a mean point between 
whatever violates a due proportion; what is proportionate beiiif^ a 
moan and what is just beiipij proportionate. 

Matheniatieians call this kind of j)roj(ortion ‘ i^cometrieal ' (as 
oj)posed to ‘ arithmeticar projiortion) because in 
geometrical iiroportion the whole is relateil to tla,' .^l■nl]|nrtlclll fimi 

1 . , r-Pi • eei.iiictnoil prp.- 

wholo precisely as each term is to each, [lliis 
proportion is of course not continuous, since the 
person interested and the ohjeet at stake cannot be one in 
number.] Justice of this kind, therefore, is ‘ proportionate.' 

On the other hand what is 'unjust' is what violates a due 
projiortion; and such a disproportionateiicss is 
found in (he tiirms of 'the more' and - the less.' 

Such is the elfeet found in actual e.xjH'rience. 

The man who I'oniniits injiistice lias * mote ' than is due to him of 
what is good : and the man who is injiirod has ‘ less ' than lie 
sliould have of the good, (.'imverselv in ihecaseof what is ‘evil:’ 
the lessor evil becomes an item in the aceomit of what is 'good,' 
compared, that is, with the greater evil, since a lesser evil is more 
desirable than a greater one, that which is de.sirable being a good, 
and that which is more dosiralde heing a greater good. 

This, then, is one aspect or form of Ju.stice. 


Wliat ' jn.pit,' therefore, i.i what is ■ a mean.' amt wliat i.'i ' eqii.al,' and what is 
' proiKirtionatc : ' anil .fustiee is tlie principle winch produces a tnic ' me.an ' and 
‘ equality’ and ■ proiHirtioiiattmess ’ in coil life. What i.s just is a ' mean ’ liccause 
it is midway hetween what is • too much ' and what is ' too little.' lietweon what 
is alKive the ri^rht iiroportion and what is la'low it : in that r<i.si)cct beinpr like all 
tlui other virtues, .since the law of the mean is npiilienhtc to all the forms of 
moral excellence, lint its diniUity is a characteristic peculiar to .lustice : it 
renders to each man what is appropriate and tlttintr for him to reoeivo : and what 
it {fives is equal relatively to the recipient f/ 1 . tliinpa which are appropriate are 
things which arc fair and equal, and whnt is fitting is in a sense what is appro- 
priate). Moreover, since Injustice is inequality and what is unjitst is wluit is 
unequal, it will only lie natural that .Inst.ico .should lie im ('quality and that what 
is just should be equal, as lioiug a mean between what is ‘ too mnch ' and whnt is 
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‘ too little.* In anj course of action in which * the more ’ and ‘ the less ’ find a 
place, it 13 a consequence that there should be room for what is ‘ equal.’ In fact 
without any argument of GUI's, that is the view which is universally approved — 
that what is just is (what is) equal. 

Justice is also * proportionate ’ because it makes what has to be divided 
proportionate to the recipients according to a standard of distribution. The 
things which are given bear the same proportion to one another that the 
recipients do to each other. If Achilles is, let us say, worth double of Ajax in 
respect of bravely, the honour which must be paid by the jnst man to Achilles, 
will be twice as great as that which he will pay to Ajax. 

In so far as Justice is a ‘ mean,’ it is a mean between many extremes, since the 
things which lie outaidc ‘ the mean' are many, being distant therefrom in varying 
degrees of neaniesa or remoteness. In so far, again, as Justice is an ‘ equality,’ 
it is an equality between two si»ecjfic things — the recipient of the gift and the 
gift itself. (‘Equality’ is a term of relation and always implies some t\Yo 
objects between which there must be an t^iual relationshi]),) In so far, again, as 
Justice is proportionate, it implies, at tlie least, four terms. Proportion must of 
cofirse always lie between four objects, being its it is an equality between two 
ratios, each ratio consisting of two terms : and so nny proportion Timst imply 
four objects. Suppose, for instance, that the nitio is twofobl or threefold : there 
is then a scheme of relation between two quajititii's. one of tliein being double, 
and the other half, the other — as 20 is relate*! to lo. Hence there must be two 
terms in every single ratio. If wo take this wnne ratio in two other terms, 
i.i\ between 12 and (5, we can then fonn a proportion, and we shall have ‘as 
20 : 10 12 : b ; ’ and so proportion null always consist in four terms at the least, 

though of course it mmj con>ist of more 

[If it hapjiens that wo have taken ihnr ti'iins and constnicted a proportion 
out of them, t q. as 2o : lo •: 10 *•, then, as we take the lo tw ice over, there are 

thus found to he four terms. This kind of pro|K>rtion is ealli**! “continuous.* 
whilst that which consists of four dUtinct ts^nu'*. is calltnl • di'ieret*'.’ Hoth kinds 
alike arc distinguidied by Mathemutieians u>*lb (>metnenl l*Toj)Ortion.’ on account 
of there being yet aiiothei kirol of Proportion wliicli is call.-d * Aritlimetical 
Proportion.’ wliicU is of this nature . ‘A exceeds 11. b\ a*' nnu-h as C exm^is J)'J 

But distributive Justice is projiortionate accooUng to tin* standard of gecmictrical 
proportion — for reasons which ne will now stat**. 

Let us assume that the thing which is to Ik* <listribnu*d is honour, and that the 
persons among whom the liononr is to be confenetl are Achilles and Ajax. The 
honour in the one case emght to bear the .sjuiie i elution Ui the honour in tlic other 
that Achilles does to Ajax ; and the hommr of Achdlcn ought to liear the same 
relation to Achilles that the honour of Ajax docs to Ajax : or. combining the 
terms together, the relation which AchilJes honoure<l bears to Achilles ought ti> 
be the relation which Ajax hoiiouro*! docs lo Ajax : ami. inversely, the relation 
which Achilles honoured bears to Ajax honoured, ought to be the relation w'hicli 
Achilles bears to Ajax. 

Now the whole proportion when it is of this form is suitable to di»tril>utivo 
justice, being as it is of the kind wliich can be discovered not in arithmetical 
proportion, but solely in geomctncal. It is shown by the gt'ometrician that all 
these forms of proportion are foimd in geometrical projxntion. But that it is 
impossible for them to be found in arithmetical prO|X)rtion is clear from the 
following considerations. Supjx>sc that there at*- four quantities in arithmetical 
proportion, 4 , J. 0, “» : then 4 exceeds 3 by as much as () exci'fMis fi. But if you 
combine the quantiti«» in either ratio tlicre will no longer be a proportion in the 
arithmetical sense : i.t'. if C and f> l>e abided together the whole will exceed r» by 
6, whereas if 4 and 3 bo added together the whole will exceed ,3 by 4. Conse- 
quently these quantities only show an arithmetical projx>rtion while disjoined 
{ip. there is the same excess of 4 over 3 os there is of (5 over r>). If however 
these quantities are combined, there is no longer a proportion : — U exceeds 5 by 
initTv than 7 exceeds 3. 

For these reasons, then, distributive justice is proportionate, according to the 
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principles of geometrical proportion, but that not of the continnons but of the 
discrete kind. The terms implied in it must be four in number, since it is 
impossible that the thing given and the recipient of the gift should be one in 
number. Justice of this kind is proportionate ho far as it consists of distributions 
— when, that is, a man receives what is proportionate to his merit, whether 
honour or money or what else there be that is to Ixs divided. By such principles 
it is that peace and good order arc established in communities ; since by different 
conditions civil strife an*l lends and incriminations arise — when, that is, equals 
flo not receive equal treatment, or tliose who are unequal are dealt with a*- 
eciUfds. There is. moreover, this further point vihich makes it clear that a man 
who would cfTect an arrangement of society in accordance with justice aims at 
what is proj>ortionate. AW. men con'^idcr that to \k. just which corresponds to 
each man's individual worth, but as to what the • worth' is. on account whereof 
a man is to he honoured, all rntn do not agiee in tlieir views. The Iovei*s of a 
democnioy wiy that the only f-omlition of inerit i*' |•el’^)nal freedom : the oligarchs 
siiy that wealth is tlie ground ^>f merit, ami an.-^ujcrals say that it is personal 
o.xeellence. Since, then, tliere a:c tlu'.'-o divergent grounds of nient, if anyone 
he desirous of ajipoi tinning lionour to each man aecuiding to his worth, and ujjoii 
a princijilc of jubtioe. he w ill not make the ap|K>i-tionmcnt e<iual but projK)rtionate 
•lustieo, therefore, is the proportionate*, as liu*' Ih^cu ^'xphtine^l. 

On the other hand, Nshal is unjust i*' what i'* wide of the ])ropoi'lionatc relation 
— wlien. that is. ilic distnhution h made on a principle of exccii> or of deficiency 
compared with the worth ol the reeipieiit.*' . and tliat i*' a rcMiU wliich is found 
in the general (dfoct-s of unuig doing. Tin* man wlio e(uumits a wrong strives to 
get more good than the per'^ou iiijnictl .and the peisou injured ha>* k*.«s godi iji 
oonseipieiKT, <'onverM'ly in Uu* etw of evil, tin* wrongdoor ha.« less evil and th(' 
jKU'son injured h,as gro.ater evi) in con-eqnencc. since tin* irs.'^er evil is inoie 
ehoicewortliy than the greater. :uid i' •-inighl f<n a«* a groaicr gorwl. 

Such. then. U tlie dwtrilniThi- fonn id .ItixUee ue may now treat at once of 
tlie otlier form 


vi. — The Principles of Corrective Justice explained. 


There is one remaining: form of Justice. Correetivc .Tustiee, 

wliicli finds its sidiere m business traiisiutious . 

1 , 1 1,1 1 • . Tlip .I'lirrc in 

between man and niun wIictlRT entered into Romcdini 

freely or not. .hista-e iscxercisoJ 

Corrective -lustiee lias a eliaraeter ijuite distinct ' ' 

from Jtistribntive Justice. Uistrilmtive Justice, dealing with 
the aiiportionment of jiublie <^ood.s, jiroeeeds invariably on tlie 
jiviiieiiile of geometrical iirojiortion described above: — if distribu- 
tion be made to the citizens out of the juiblic funds, the varion.s 
apportionments must bear the same ratio to one another that the 
respective contributions of the different, citizens do. (Conversely 
the injustice which is the direct opposite of this kind of Justice, is 
in contravention of tliis kind of proportion.) 

On the other hand the Justice wliich arises from the transac- 
tion.s dependent on luntual intercour.se, though a „ 
kind 01 eipuility, as Injustice is inequality, yet is ,ioterminca Sy the 

not an equality nccordiiitf to the standard of principlca of arith- 
{reometrical but of arithmetical, proportion. In P™P»rtioii. 

this view of Justice (as ‘corrective’ or ‘remedial’) it is immaterial 
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whether the good man has cheated the bad man or whether it be 
the bad man who has cheated the good man ; or, again, whether 
the man who has committed an adultery be a good or a bad man. 
The law looks simply to the different degrees of injury in different 
cases ; and where there is one man who has committed a wrong 
and another who has suffered it, or one man has done a harm and 
another man been the victim of it, the law treats the persons 
affected as equal (and deals simply with the inequality caused by 
the wrong). Wrong being an equalitj' between the author of a 
wrong and its victim, the judge endeavours to make matters 
equal between them. When, for instance, one man has been 
struck and another man has dealt the blow, or when one man has 
been killed and another man has done the murder, the action of 
tlie one and the suffering of the other form a division into two 
unequal parts; but the Judge endeavours to make the relation 
equal by the infliction of punishment, thus taking away from the 
man who has profited a proportionate amount of his ‘gain.’ [In 
transactions of this kind the advantage to the aggressor is called 
his ‘gain,’ while the result to the victim is called his ‘loss’ — • 
though in some cases the term is inajqwopriate ; yet when the 
whole circumstance is measured out in its consequences to the 
different parties, the consequence to the one is ‘ gain ’ and to the 
other is ‘ loss.’] 


Tlie inequalities in 
contracts may l>e 
represented ns 
‘ loss ' and * gain ’ 
— too much and 
too little, wliioh the 
Judge must equal- 
ise. 


The ‘equal,’ therefore, is a mean point lietwcen ‘ too ranch ’ ami 
‘too little,’ and ‘gain’ is too much and ‘loss’ 
too little, in iiiver.so ralio to (mo another — too 
much of good and too little of evil, or too little of 
good and too much of evil ; the mean point 
between the two being, as we have shown, the 
‘equal’ wliicli we a.s.sert to he ‘the just.’ Cor- 
rective Justice will, consequently, he a mean 
point between ‘loss’ and ‘gain.’ Hence wlien men are at issue 
between one another, they betake themselves to the judge, since 
to have recourse to the judge is to have recourse to justice, the 
very purpose and raison ct itre of a Judge being, as it were, to act 
as a living embodiment of Justice. Men in fact seek in a Judge 
an ideal of a right; and they sometimes call them ‘ Mediators,’ as 
feeling that if they can find in them ‘ a mean ’ or ideal standard of 
reference, they will be sure to meet with Justice. Justice, there- 
fore, is a kind of mean if the Judge be a mediator. 

Now the Judge equalizes the wrong. Just as if a line be 
divided into two unequal jiarts, he takes away from the greater 
section that part by which it exceeds the half, and adds the same 
to the less. The whole being divided into two equal parts, men 
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say that they have their own when they receive exactly as much 
as their rivals. The equal is a mean point between the greater 
and the less, according to the principles of arithmetical pro- 
portion. [Tliis is, indeed, the reason why Justice is called hUaiov 
(‘ division ’) because it divide.s things into equal portions, just as 
though one were to call Justice an equilibrium and the Judge a 
balancer.] Suppose, for instance, that two lines being equal a 
part be taken from the one and added to tlie other, this other line 
exceeds the first by twice the amount subtracted from it ; whereas 
if the part subtracted from the one were not added to the other, 
tin’s other would have onl)' exceeded this first by once this part. 
Therefore the line wliich is added to, exceeds the mean by once 
the part added ; and the mean again exceeds the part subtracted 
from, by once that jiart. 

From these considerations we may learn what wc must take 
away from the term which lias more and what we must add to 
that which has less. We must add to that which has less the 
amount by which the mean ex- 
ceeds it, and wo must take from a - ' a 

the larger term the amount by 

which the mean is exceeded. ^ 


Let the lines A A, 1! i>, C C ^ 7. 

be equal to one another. From 

A A take E A. Add {' 1> (ci|ual to E A) to F (J. Then the 
whole (J C 1) exceeds A E by Z 1), and also 15 15 by C D. 

This principle applies to the arts generally: they would have 


been annihilated but for this law of compensation 
— if, that is, the power of jirodnction had not 
produced just the quantity and the quality re- 
quired for exchange, or if the eoiisuiner liad not 


Ai»])Iication of this> 
Iirm-'ipJt' to thf 
luw of aiui 

tlcmund. 


consumed a corresponding quality and quantity. The very terms 
‘loss’ and ‘gain’ are derived from the associations of voluntary 
excliange. To have more than one’s own is called ‘ gaining,’ and 
to have less than at the commencement is called ‘losing;’ for 
example, in buying and selling and in other transactions generally 
wliere the law allow's freedom of contract. But when a man has 


neither more nor less, but tlie outlay and return are equal, then 
men sey that they have their own, and neither lose nor gain. 
Ji^stice, therefore, is a mean point between a kind of gain and 
loss, in matters outside the sphere of the voluntary, so that men 
have what is ‘ equal ’ after, as before, such transactions. 


Tho Beoond form of Justice is the Coirectivo, which has to regn]ato the trails* 
actions between man and man whetbtir voluntary or involuntary, fraudulent or 
violent. This kind of Justice also proceeds according to a certain scheme of pro- 
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portion — not geometrical proportion which was found to be the method of the 
first kind, Le. Distributive Justioo, but ar\tlnnei\ca} proportion. Distributive Jus- 
tice, in making a distribution of public funds among the citizens, gives to each 
one in due proiKution. according to their respective merits and the contiibutions 
which they have severally mode towards the public revenues. All citizens are 
not alike in position, nor do all contribute to tlie same extent, and so they receive 
not equal but proportionate shares. 

On the other hand Corrective Justice, being uhat is ‘ fair ’ in regaid to monV 
dealings with one nnotlicr. has for its terms the person who lias injurwl and the 
pei*son wlio is in jure<l : it gives to them not wimt is pi nportionate but what is 
equal. The equality which the wrong-doev destvoys in taking away from the 
l>erson wronged some good thing of his and transfeiTing it to liinisolf. Uiis equality 
is restored by tlie ju.st man wlien he exacts from tlic wrong -doer jll^t as much ns 
he has gained from the person ho has injuro<l : in tliis nay lie givt‘s to each of 
the parties what is * ecpial.' Since them then* are four ti iins (i) the person 
injured, (2) the person who has done the inpirv, (.‘1) tlio tieatment which the 
person aggrieved has sufTored from the man nlio has injurL’d him. and (4) the 
punishment whicli the wrong-doer lias undergone at thi' liands of the Judge, — it 
follows that there an tirtthnultrnS projiortion Iwtwoen tlit'M* terms. I’lie tlndge 
causes the person injured to ieco\fi pixcindy tin* Kune itilvanliigo over his ag- 
gressor that his aggi'essor ha.-s gained over him. It thus litqipens tliat Corrective 
Justice la a kind of pattoni ot thi'< kind of proi>ortion. It is (juito unmateriul in 
view of this kind of Justice wlietlur tho man who eounmts tlu* 1‘nind he n gotn] 
man and the wan defrauded a l>a<i man. or whetlier the man who commits adtil- 
teiy be a hail man. and tlio man wIk) i-s injured U* a good man • in all cases alike 
the Judge who sets riglit the wiong lm-> simply to io(*k to equality. The two 
parties are regarded simply as jver^ons who have done oi suiVered wrong : ami llu' 
amount which the wr<iug-docr ha^ gainiMl. whether in tlu-shu}x- of pleasure or of 
money or of fame, from the i>ei>-on whom lie has injmed (and to that extent, 
therefore, gained an advantage ovei him) Uii-' aimmni the Judge givc.s back to 
the i>erson injured, cithei hy fining tlie aggres.s(»r or by degrading him. or by 
torturing liim, or by putting him to death. Jt i- also possil)lo for us to see this 
principle of luojiortion in tiii> kind of Ju.'.tice in another way. by making, tliat 
U. the terms of the proiioition continuonx --’as t)io aggressor is to the perwm 
aggrieved, bo is the Judge to th<‘ aggre'^scu ’ (wheieby iln* aggressor receives from 
the Judge precisely equal tieatment to that which li< hr.d lumsi’lf meted out to 
his victim"). 

Since, then. Jiijustiee imioducos a <li-pi(q»ortion <*f ’ nun ' and ‘less* alike in 
things good as in things evil (though in\» rsi*ly. oj ionise, since the man wdio 
aims at the greater good cIkkjm.-k ilu; le-^-ei i-y\ 1) wlnveas Ju^icc iutriHluces 
equality — an equality that is a mean between th<‘ greaUr and tho less, it in evi- 
dent that Justice of this kind i.s an idial state between ‘Ions* and 'gain.' [hver^- 
form in which wrong Ih sutfeicil maybe cuUeil ‘ loss.' utkI even act of wrong- 
doing and of unfair advantage may lie calhsl * gain ' w hothev it be money, or fame, 
or an}"thing else for whicli a man wishe- to a<*t unlairiy.J Concctivc. Justice is, 
therefore, a mean between bw-s and gam. Consequently when men I'lre at is.suo 
wdth one another they lietake theniselvcK to the Judge fur probation, thinking 
that in thiB way neither of them will be wrongesl (and lienee of necessity ncitlit r 
of them will make a gain), but will obtain t)ic periVet mean between loss ami 
gain. They consider in fact tliat the Judge is a living emlioiiinient of Justice to 
make strait all wrongs ; and they call him a ‘ mediator ' in tlie belief that by 
virtue of their appeal to him they will obtain tlie * inean ' which is the fair and 
right. Home people call in not one only Imt tw'o or throe * mediators’ in their 
disputes. Hence it is obvious Uiat what tliey seek is the ‘ mean.’ regarding it as 
the same thing to seek what is a mean anil to seek wliat i.s just. The ‘ just,’ 
therefore, is a mean. 

In truth, then, the Judge is himself a ‘mean,’ introducing os he does a moan 
ae an ideal, and equalizing tho inequality whicli arises from injustice. For illus- 
tration, suppose tho line AB u T; ii a to be unequally divided 
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at tha point I), if one wished to divide the line into equal parte, he would take 
away from the greater segment B D the excess by which it is greater than D A, 
C D which is equal to D A) and arid that amount to D A, and would thus make 
A C equal to B C, and find in the point C the whole line B A divided into two equal 
parts. Precisely the same result is found in regard to the inequality which In- 
justice causes. Con'ectivc Justice, taking away from the gain of him who lian 
done the injury that which reprc'^ents his advantage compared with the person 
injured, and transferring that amount to the injured man. effects an equality and 
mean state lK;tween them. Tt is in fact for this reason that Justice i3 so called 
because it implies ctjunologically a division (as though one w’ere to call it an 
equipoise, and a Judge a ])crsonal balance.) 

Just as in the ca.se of a line wh«'n it is div'ided into two parts, because one of 
the two eipial segments is a mean, according to arithmetical proportion, between 
the greater an<l the less ; po aNo ‘ tlie just’ ih a mean between the greater or the 
lesser loss or gain— being less tluui tbo gr<‘atcr and greater than the less. That 
what has hceii .said in tbc c:i.s<‘ with n vjM'ct to a line is evident. B I) exceed.s 
A hy C I), and (' A ('vcectK A 1> by l> : tlnTclon- It I), C A, and A D hold a 
projxirtion ta <me another ot tin* arithmetical kintl. But A is the midtUc and 
i.s equal to ( ! B (which is less than B 1) but L'veater tlian A J). exceeding and being 
cxcc.'cdcd by the same (* 1)) thii" IT" Z n »• 

It is furthei evident fr(»m lieiu-o that tin* just and the e(|iial i' a pro))ortionatp 
mean lictween loss an«l gam. according to arilhinetical proyiortion. Let then* b<^ 
three straight lines equal to one another, 

A A, B B. C (’. Let A A l.e biveted in K. a - ^ i 

ami Q (’ in Z. Vrom A A take A V.. h w 

evident tliat (' (’ will greater tlian K A »» ^ 

by () Z Let the part taken tioin A A be 

added to <’ extending (' i' to 1>. It i'* ^ ^ 

then evident fhattlu* whole DC i'-gr«*utci 

than fci A by D C and C Z II tin n it '•iionld be necessary to introduce again equality 
hetweeii the.se ihre** lin<‘v. wr can ertV.*t it b\ nn'uns of B B B\ applying B B as 
H rule to (’ D. we can reimne the excess : and liy applying it to A A \vc may make 
up th(‘ dcrtcieiiey . an<l thu" the extreim*'' will 1«* to one another. The line 
B B which restores the c(pialit\. is a iiieaii. a<.c<»rding to .arithmetical pro]>ortion, 
lictwoen 1) (' and K A sinee D <* excetsD B by IX'. and B B txcetsls E A by D (A 
It is cvhlent from tin* preceding argniiiciits that tlie .same relation is found in 
the application of ( orr.'ctivc du^tice. In tin* ca.s«* of tin* uits also tills principle 
applies. The ails only flourisJi and hoM together so long as we find ourse’rt's in 
need of tliMi ])io liictJons. and f«*el pr»-ci'‘<‘l;\ the same amount of want of the arts 
that corresponds wiUi tin* labour and losswlmdi the artisU sustain in tin' exercise 
of their craft It is only pos.sibh* f<*r the artists to subsist, so long as they .supply 
their own ncoil from the rcscuirces of those who stiiml in neecl of their productions. 
If wiiilc the eiafUsincn laUtur ;it tlie pnKliu tion of works of art. Uiost‘ who sup- 
port tlicir arts (,/ e tlio.se who have ncasl of the arts) im' not affected to an equal 
degrt'c with the producers hut the consuinyition or demand is much le^ than the 
supply, in such a case there is nothing to prevent tlio-so luts from decaying and 
jierishing. I'or this reason, in the arts also tlnu-o is iu'e<l for the * mean ’ and the 
‘equal' — i.r. for that which is midway iH’tw’tH'ii los.s and gain. 

These ttiims. then, ‘loss' and ‘gain.' are applimi in tlie strict sense only to 
voluntary contracts though they are also so undcrstooil in reference to involun« 
tary transactions, The term ' to gain ' is applieil aKs<.)lutely to the ‘ acquiring of 
iporo than one posscssinl ; ’ ami in the same wny ' to lose ' is applied to the getting 
less than one Inul at staiiiiig. To keep one's owui is called neither loss nor gain 
but a kind of mean lietwecn the two. Hence * the just * Is a mean point between 
loss and gain. 1 am hero referriug to the circumstanco.s which arise in involun- 
tary transactions when a man rt‘ceiv(‘s preeist'ly what he had before he had any 
injury done to him or did any injury — before, that is, he made a gain or suffered 
a loss. Gain in voluntary transactions is neither unjust nor is it remedied by 
Justice, since the law has granted freedom of clioico iu voluntary ooropacts. 
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vii. — ^Ebcamination of the Theory of Retaliation. 

There is also a view held hy some that ‘ Retaliation ’ in its sim- 
plest sense is Justice ; as the Pythagoreans 
The theory of the maintained it to he, defining Justice, without 
to^le''m«h6e(^»n(l limitation, as Retaliation inflicted upon an- 
quaiifieii : in its other.' Yet this principle of retaliation is one 
ifuntnie**^'''™* '* whicli docs not properly apjply either to Distri- 
butive or to Corrective .histicc; tliougli its advo- 
cates are anxious to dignify it as tlie ‘ justice dealt out by Rha- 
damanthus ’ : 

“ If each man snlfcr a.‘s he wroui^ht. tho law of i'' orjnal made.’’ 

Such a principle is, in many instances, at variance with Justice. 
Suppose, for instance, that a man e.vcrcising autliority has struck 
another, lie ought not to be struck in turn: or if a man has struck 
a magistrate, lie ought not merely to be .struck but be punished 
judicially. Moreover the voluntariness or the involuntarincss of 
an act makes a wide difference ifi its character. 

In commercial transactions, however, the bond of union is that 
kind of Justice which consists in retaliation, proceeding not by way 
of cquaUty but of proportion: it is in fact by re(piiting in due 
measure that the state holds together. Men have either wrongs 
which they seek to requite (and if they could not requite a wrong, 
their lot would seem to be a slave’s lot) ; or they have kindness to 
requite (and if they fail to requite kindness, there is a failure in 
the interchange of good offices by which men are held together in 
society). Hence it is that they make the Temjile of the (iraces to 
confront our view in our streel.s — to encourage mutual good offices, 
that being the characteristic feature of a (bace: it is a duty, tliat 
is, to requite the kindness of one who has done a favour, and again, 
on being benefited one.self, to initiate new favours to oiliers. 

Now the drawing of the diagonal of a jiarallelogram shows the 
return that is proportional ; 

BmldoT.—— A I B 


\ f j 

House. C D— Shnoa. 

For example, let the Builder stand at the point A, the Shoemaker 
at the point B, a house at the point C, and shoes at the point D. 
In this case the Builder must receive from the Shoemaker some 
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product of his labour, and himself in turn must give back some of 
his own. If, then, there be in the first instance an equality ac- 
cording to proportion and then a requital be afterwards made, the 
desired result will be attained. If, on the other hand, the adjustment 
in the first instance be not proportionate, there is no real equality 
nor does the compact hold good. There is nothing to prevent the 
work of the one being superior to that of the other : their values 
ought therefore to be equalised. Tlii.s indeed is a principle which 
applies to the arts generally: they must have been destroyed had 
there not been producers j)ro(lucing and consumers consuming pre- 
cisely the same quantity and the .same quality relatively to one 
another. There is no interchange of ofKcc.s jjetween two physicians, 
though there maybe between a {>hy.sician and a farmer, and gene- 
rally between all who arc diirercnt from one another and not 
equal. Such jiersons must first of ail be brought to an ccjuality. 

All thing.s, therefore, between which exchange i.' possible must in 
someway be made coininensurablewithoneanother. 

For this purpose it is that coinage has come into .MtuK'v tiic moliHiu 
vogue, forming in u way M inccluim 01 excluingc. ^ eircttcd. 

Money measures the values of all things, and 
hence their relative sujieriority or inferiority to one another; how 
many pairs of shoes, for example, it is riglit to exchange fur a 
house or for food. It follows, therefore, that the relation which 
a builder bears to a shoemaker ought to determine tlie number of 
pairs of .slioes compared with a house or with so much food (other- 
wise no exchange or coinnierce will be possible). And this 
cannot be deteriiiined unless the things are in some sense equal. 

Hence it is necessary that there should be some one standard 
by which all tilings can be measured {ns was 
explained above). In real fact tliis standard of "''t ''icuaiut' is 
value is the ‘ demand ’ which holds all things to- S’CimUnl 

getber : if men were to be in need of notliiug, or 
if their wants did not correspond to one another (/.e. A. wanting 
B.’s goods, and 15. wanting A.’s), there would be no exchange or 
not a reciprocal one. Hut as representative of this demand, 
coinage has come into use by general agreement, and hence it has 
ilerived its name ‘ eurreuey,* because it is established by current 
usage and not by nature, and because it is within our ])ower either 
to change it or to render it useless. 

A jiroper requital will therefore k? made when the terms of the 
exchange liave been equalised, so that tlie product of the shoe- 
maker bears precisely the same relation to the product of the farmer 
that the farmer himself does to the shoemaker himself, compared 
together. But after they have made the exchauge, one must not 
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then a second time bring a consideration of their primary relations 
(e.9. of the dignity of the farmer over the shoemaker) into tho 
scheme of proportion : otherwise tho one extreme will have both 
the superiorities. The adjustment of values between tho farmer 
and the shoemaker must be made at the time wlien each of the 
parties retains his own produce ; they are then made equal to one 
another and capable of trading, inasmuch as proportionate equality 
can bo established between them. Let A. represent a farmer and 
C. his produce, B. a shoemaker and D. his manufacture ; 1). must 
be equalised to C., so that if the farmer be worth twice the shoe- 
maker, the manufacture of the shoemaker must be doubled to be 
equal to the produce of the farmer. Unless it had been possible 
for each man to be proportionately recomjicnsed in this way, there 
could have been no commerce. 

Tlie proof that it is ‘ demand ’ which binds men together, as it 
were in a principle of unity, is shown by the fact that when men 
are not in want of one another's j)ro<lucts (either both jiarties or at 
least one), they do not exchange ; as we do of couive when one 
man wants what one.self has, for instance wine, giving, perhaps, 
in exchange part of an export of corn. Tiie basis of exchange has 
therefore to be laid in the principle of e(piality. 

But witli a view to future exchange, though one reqnirc.s uotliing 
for the iireseiit, iiKUiey is a kind of security to us 
Viilue of iiioiiej (liat we may have tiiiy article when we do requirti it. 
futurriiol*iIai'iticI must, if he carries money with him, be able to 
and a guarantee of get whut he wants. Money, however, is subject to 
fuLrc neaK°'* the Same flitctuatiotis as goods arc; it has not the 
same tmvarying value, tliough it tends more than 
other things to remain ti.xed. Hence it is right that everything 
should have a value put upon it -. since then there will be facilities 
for exchange, and if that be so, there will be commerce. Money, 
therefore, as a standard equalises things sifter making tlicm com- 
mensurable, Of course there would have been no commerce had 
there been no exchange, nor exchange had there been no equality, 
norequality had there been no common .standard. In real truth 
it is impossible to make things commcnsural ile that are so very 
wide ajiart; but looking to the hnv of demand it is jiossible to 
estimate the values of things suflicicnlly Ibr tlie purpose of ex- 
change. There must, therefore, necessarily be some one common 
standard; and that has been settled by common agreement (hence 
also the name by which it is called ‘ currency’). Money makes all 
things commensurable, all things being measured by money as a 
standard of value. For example, let A represent a house, B ten 
minse, and C a bed. A therefore will be half B (if a house be 
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worth five minae or equivalent thereto). Let C., the bed, be 
worth a tenth part of B. It is clear, therefore, how many beds 
are equivalent to a house — i.e. five. It is indeed clear that this 
was the inode of exchange before currency came in : in point of 
principle it is quite imniaterial wliether five beds be given for a 
house or the money value of five beds. 

Xovv the Pj'thngoreans U'^oil to afllnii that Justice was Retaliation— sufferin^f. 
that is. the very ham(i troatmi'nt which one ileals out to otliers. and tliat the 
sentence of Ilhadamanthax luul reference to this view 

“ If cjw-li taan Huifur ns In* uroiijrlitj lli< law of is equal made.” 

Yet this principle of retaliation is not truly ajqdicahle to any of the divisions of 
Justice. Neither Dintributive nor Om’oetive dusnee i:* of that character. In 
the case of a diHtribiitioa. it w not ahvay.s pO'‘>ihlc that the citizen should be 
lewanled by the State with ilie haiue /.<//// of .service which he may have 
eonferrcfl on the eoimnunxty. Sup))0'-* tliat he ha-' killed a Tyrant, how can he 
bo requited alter tlm '<uue iiiannci ' Airain. in the ca>e of Corrective Justice 
this principle is in many cu.-ie'* ineoip^TUcui*. If a man has a'*^aultod a ma^'-istrale. 
ho ought not simph be struck in renini but judicially puui''he<l : and if. ou 
the eontnuy. a uian wielding uiuhority liu-' struck one of tho"!.’ who are subject 
to him. it is not right that he should li.ivt; tlie same tieatmeiit dealt out to him. 
Again, if a man luv'. nnwillrngly and tinwutmgly injured hw neighbour, it is 
not right that he slnaild have an injury <loiie t<» him in ictiirn. 

It is possible, however th.at tin-' pnncijde of * equal requital ‘ may Ik* ju-t ui 
tranHfieti(m«< of mutual e.\> liange. win u: ilieiv- Mumalinig giNcn an*l something 
received: for iii‘*taiue. m tin* .M-rviee' 01 nnuig- which men do towards one 
another, or in the iiiU'ieliange (.►! mamjfaetiirr< botween men of business . — 
only in sueb eases one ouglit to interpT'-L the princii>le of letiuita) not by the 
standaid of ('<puility but <‘f pr<>;Ktrtiou. A man who has struck an oliiecr. has 
wounded the good oukr of the St.ib; and imisi not. be stniek in rctuni but be 
put to death. A man. again. wht> hu< injured his ncighlxmf s wife, must him- 
self al.sti be ei il-ciuiented lull im? witli an exactly snnihu' requital, but by a 
lequual that is jirrporl ,<nui*i to tin* olfencc. If a wroug-dt>er is not to bo 
visited with evil to liiirisclf. .social life will lie an enslavement and t^Tanny ; 
though, on the other liuml. it lie w«ro lo he \wite<} with pimis'hment of the 
very Kimc kiinl as his irimc. the n-.iiU would be absurd and a new’ deed of 
shame ensue. The easi* j*« piecisel^ .similar in reference to the rtKpuUU of 
favours, and the rtvening and doing kiiulucsses WUli a view to the equal 
fulju.stment of .social relations it is mressiiw that the man who has rcceivtHl a 
favoui should make an equal retui'u and reipiile tlie favour done, and moreover 
hiiji.sclf initiate a second series of kind olKccs Vnles.s such a return 1 h' made, 
the social intercoui'C winch binds the state together mid makes ites; harmony 
secure, will lx* destroyed, lienee it is that there is a Temple of the Graces 
erected in every city — that the Grace** may* Im* hononroti by nil interchange of 
kindly otliees. Rut. it is not jHis'^ible that the kindness should always l>e 
idenfcicjil in kind with that which nsjuili's it : only it must Ik' ]m>j>ortionate. 
One man. for example, gives to luiotlur that which ho neetls, whilst he himself 
receives back from his friend somoUiiug of wlueh he stands in need ; and thus 
whilst he Is favoured he inukes his friend to feel the same favour himself. If, 
du the other hand, he were to receive back precisely what he has given, what 
mutual lienefit is there therein ' Consequently, kiudnesees conferred and kind* 
nesaos bestowed must not bo idontica! in kimU but proportionate the one to 
the other. 

This view will bo made yet more evident by the following oonuderations. 
Interchange of services and the rcHjuital of services are forms of * commerced 
and all such forms of oommerce relate to what is in ' demand ' for which 
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others have want). A man socks to have a share in that of which he feels a 
need. To be in want of anything U to be in want'of what is unlike one's own ; 
a man does not need himself, nor the things belonging to himself, nor the things 
which he con produce of himself ; but tlio things which ho scoks to share with 
his neighbour nro things which he has not got nor i« able to produce. Shoe- 
maker does not nce<l shoemaker, nor phyniciari physician ; but the shoemaker 
needs the physician and tlic phyweian ne^s the shoemaker. Hence it ia evident 
that kindnesses relate to things dissimilar, llic kindnesses, therefore, inter- 
changed or requited will not of the same nature, but in order that they mny 
be regulated by principles of Justice, the c<|uality between tliem must l>e under- 
stood as an ‘ equality accoi*ding to pro|K)Jiion ' Tlie shoemaker will give shoes 
to the builder, but he will receive from the buiblcr such things os arc helpful 
towards the building of a house, to an extent proportionate to the favour which 
the gift of shoes implies. The farmer, again, will have yet other things to give, 
and yet other things to receive, according to a due iiroiiortlon. For it is. of 
course, possible that the production of the one to be more valuable than tho 
production of the otlier. The shoemaker will not give merely a pair of shoes to 
the builder in return for a house, but it is necessary for liim to contribute, in 
order to make a fair rctuni, precisely a.s much a.s the Imilder has lost on the 
construction of the house' otberwiM' tho exchange between them will be 
unequal and their mutual obUgatious unfair. 

It is nocOHsari', tliorefore. to maintain eciuality in good offices, only it must be 
an equality regulated by a duo jirojMUtion — as prtKlucctl by (he* drawing of the 
diagonal, the diagonal is a straight line drawn fiom one e<*iut’r of u pamliclo- 
gram to the opposite comer ; 

—A 

I 
I 
I 

I 

House.— 1) — . — . 0 — Mun--. 

Let the four terms be arranged as a parallelogram • lUnlder. Sliocmoker, Shoen, 
House. — Builder at t^ie iwiiit A. rihoemakor nt tho point ('. House at tho jwint 
B, Shoes at tlie point D. Since then the Shoos aie plaei^l Ulow tho Shoemaker, 
ae D is under C, and House under Builder, a-* B is under A. in their respective 
interchange ■aith one another the BuiMf*r will he conjoiimd to the vShoes. as A is 
joined to D. and the Shoemaker will be conjoined will) House, as f’ is to B. In 
this way the commerce Ixitween the two will he according to the principle of 
the di^onal— not by nimple reciprocity but in accoi dance with their relative 
proportion.'*. 

Hence it is necessaiy' that things which arc exchanged sliould iKiur a certain 
relationship and agreement w'lth one another. There are. of courHC, certain 
things which are well-nigh incapable el being ^‘xehanged. through being inconi- 
mensurable : for instance, the product of the flute-player ami of tJie builder. 
It is for this reason that coinage has been adopted, since coinage can be ex- 
changed for any kind of production, and estimates the value of every kind of 
work. By metvns of coinage we find out how many j'wurs of shoes a house is 
worth, or how much food or ho^v much of productions generally. Unless tlio 
value of each thing can bo ascertaine*!, the exchange of things or relations of 
commerce cannot possibly be sustaine*!. Giving and receiving more than tho 
true value of a thing is not exchange nor a matter of commerce. 

It ift confiequcntly necessarj' that there should some one common measure 
for all things by which we are enabled to measure all things and by means 
whereof w'c ascertain the value of each sepamte thing. Jn the nature of things, 
and in strict truth, * demand ’ or ‘ want' is the measure of all values. In tho 
proportion in which a man has need of anything, in that exact proportion ho 
wishes to have a share of it. Unless one wanted w'hat another had, or did not 
wish for it to the same extent as another wanted one’s own things but less 
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eagerly, then there would be no exchange. But if a man does stand in real need 
of a thing, ho gives up what is his own and receives in return the things of 
others. It is '■ want ' or * demand ' then w'hich bj natnre and in real truth is the 
measure of the value of things ; since want brings all men to one common 
level. By custom, however, and usage in which all concur, money is the 
standard of value. [Hence the derivation of the word money or ^ currency * 
because it was not instituted by nature but by our own selves, and depends upon 
ourselves to change it and to make it useless.] Money, therefore, is the measure, 
as has been explained, of the value of thingH ; and though there is no need of it 
for its own sake, it is. os it were, a representative of want. Wien, therefore, 
the value of each thing has lieen ascertained by means of these measures, the 
exchange of different works can lie equijwwid according to a due proportion. 

But the proiwrbion will be based ujjon a i)rincij>le of reciprocity ; only so is it 
possible for the exchange to be equalizwl Vroj>ortion is called * reciprocal ' by 
mathematicians, wlicn, for instsince. A is to B as (Ms to I) ; and as A to C. B to 
D. If. tliercfore. the things to he exchan"e<l aio pK»iH>rtionatc after such a ratio, 
as also those who effect the exchange, then the exchange will be a fair one. 
Suppo.se th(5 .Shoemaker at the point C. the Fanner at the ]>oint A. Shoes at the 
point D, Com at the point B. Let it Ihj a.ssume<l that the Farmer compared with 
the Shoemaker is of doulilc iintK>rtaiice it will follow that the Com ^vill be 
double m value to tlie Shoe**. Jl then the ratio is * as the Fanner is to the Shoe- 
maker, so are Slioes to Foo<l or Com,' tlien there will be twice as much of the 
wliocis its of the com. and (in the ca.so iinaguKsl). they will become equal to the 
corn. TnlcH.s tlic exchange be made in this way. wc ought not to bring the 
terms into a schemo (jf pro)Kirti(m. since it is iirqH>-<siblc for them to l)e equalized. 
If the projicrtioii shovild run ' a« the Fanner is to the Shoemaker. &o is the 
product which the SU<X'makcr rcc^dves fiom tlw Famier to the product which 
the Farmer receives troui the Shoemaker,' in tliat case there is no equality. An 
iiit<'rchnngo in tlie real sense of the U*rni ainl a proper commerce can only be 
offectcsl wiieii the parties to tin* c.\'chnng(‘ '•taiid to one another in a position of 
fair rtsjUiUil uud fair return. 

It iH evjtlent. then, that want is the bond which holds eommunitie,s together, 
and want uhich causes the inb-rchungo of men with one another. :ind promotes 
thoir union. ^Vhcn men have no nee<l of one another, they make no exchanges! 
nor do they sliaif their interests with (mo another : nor do they when one man 
biws inasl of the other but then' i'* no veeipuH al nei'il on the other side — tlrere ia 
no mutual inWreourse in sueK on e(pml temis. On the contrary, there is 

cummoroe when another wants wliat oneself has. and oneself wanta w’hat that 
other i.s able to supply. 

But since ofttimes tho Fanner ncisls the product of the Carpenter while the 
CaiqienU’r iloes not need the prwhict of the Fanner, in onlcr that mutual inter- 
changes may not even tlien be hiiidenxl, coinage has )>een adopted. By giving 
money to the Carpenter the Fanner receives tnmi him an tHjuivalenfc of his 
pr(xluct. Money is. therefore, a kind of security to the Carjienter that when be 
needs any of the Fanner's jmKluce. he will gain from the Farmer by means of 
his money whatever he may find himself in need of. Even upon these terms, 
and in such cjuses. because of the prosjH*ctive requirements of the Carpenter, 
exchange and intercourse is brought al*out. Money is potentially almost every- 
thing of wdiich one man can stand in need fi*om his fellow. The demand for 
money is the most ^lennanont of all demands — though it is a demand which is 
not under all circumstances equally strong. In time.s of plenty there is a great 
demand for money ; but in times of dearth money is of no such avail. One 
would not wisli to give up even a little com in return for great wealth. Stall, 
for the reasons which have lx*cn given, the demand for money is more uniform 
than for anytliing else. Everything must, therefore, have a v^ue affixed to it. 
In this way it is possible for exchange and commerce to take place. From the 
fact of all things being measured and valued in money, on equality arises, and 
in oonsequenoe of equality it is possible for on exchange to be mode. But it is 
not in cveiy case possible for equality to bo secured without money. There are 

T 
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oerfcaio prodacts of the arts whioh are so distinot one from the other that they 
are 'absolutely inoommensurable and hold no relationship one towards another ; 
whence it is impossible to find an equality between them. But inasmuch as one 
man has need of another’s product — in consequence of this need money was 
adopted as bein^ one common measure which measures all thin^. It is not 
from the nature of things and in real truth that money is such a stondoi'd (since 
it is no part of things which are measured), but by a kind of usage of our own 
and ngi'eement of society. Being thus found to bo a mean point l)ctwecn things 
in themselves incommensurable it renders tliem commensurable, and equalizes 
their relative values. This truth will be more plain by reference to a diagram. 
Suppose A be a house and B ten minaj and C a couch. Suppose the house to be 
worth five minaj and the couch one. Then B. the ten miiiai, is worth ten times 
C, the couch, and tunce A. the house. The house, then, is equivalent to half ten 
minae. Since then the house is half B and the couch a tenth pait of B. and 
the half of ten is five, the house is therefore worth five times the couch. Hie 
house has then become commeneurable with the couch through the medium of 
money which has become a common measure. If then it is commensurable, it 
may also be made equal : ij\ if the couch l>e multiplied five times, it will bo 
equal to the house. 


viii.— The sense in which Justice is ‘a Mean* defined 

The nature of Injustice and of Justice has now been described ; 
and from the explanations which have been given it is clear that 
‘just-dealing’ is <a mean point between doing a wrong and suffer- 
ing a wrong : for doing wrong is getting more, suffering wrong is 
getting less than what is right. 

Hut Justice as a moral state is not ‘ a mean ’ in the same sense 
as the virtues described in the last hook : it is 
not simply a l):dance of mind, hut rather con- 
formity to an outward standard of right. In- 
justice, on the other liand, is conformity to the 
violations of right. Justice may accordingly be 
defined as a state of mind in virtue whereof tlie 
just man is said to be cajjable of doing and 
disposed to do, what is right, and to assign to himself in his 
relations with others and to others in their relations with one 
another only what is just — so as not to apportion to himself 
more of what is desirable and to his neighbours less, nor con- 
versely in the case of what is injurious, l)ut, on the contrarj’, 
only to apportion to himself what is fair and equal by the 
standard of due proportion, and similarly in dividing anything 
to third parties. 

Injustice, on the other Land, is the very reverse : it is a dis- 
position in virtue whereof the unjust man is wishful to do what 
is unfair and wrong ; wrong being an excess of what is beneficial 
and a deficiency of what is hurtful— in violation of due proportion. 
Hence Injustice is both an excess and a defect, as being a con- 
formity to excess and defect — in one’s own case excess of what is 
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absolutely beneficial, and defect of what is harmful, while in the 
case of others, though th'e general result will be similar, the 
violation of proportion may be in any way that it may chance. 

In the case of an act of wrong, to suffer the wrong is to fall 
short of the due proportion, while to commit the wrong is to go 
beyond it. 

This account may be regarded as a suffieient explanation of 
what are the respective natures of .Justice and Injustice and, jouri 
ratione, of Right and AV'^rong in their widest acceptation. 


The nature of Rig'ht and of Wrong^ has now }Ki<‘n explained so far as relates to 
the distribution of honourt^ and the correction of j^TicvancCM — ho fai-. tliat is. as 
JuHtioe is J)istributlve or Corrective : and from the tlcfinitions which have been 
^iven it ia clear that ‘Just dealinjc’ i^ a ‘moan .state' between doing a wrong and 
suffering a wrong — 1 ,/\ Ijotwccn ' more’ and • lesw.’ Kinec doing a wrong ia nothing 
more than getting more where one ought to have ha/1 an equal t»hare, and suffer- 
ing a wrong i« getting loss than oneV share. 

Xow Justice is not ■ a nn^n state ’ in the same sense as tlie virtues previously 
described- Each of the other virtues is a * mean' between two vicious states, ex- 
ceeding the one and falling short, of the other. For instance. Temperance U a 
mean Ix'tween Insensibilitj' and l)i.ssoh^l^•lles'^ ; and Courage is midway between 
Cowardice and Recklessness, and m with tlu; virtues generally. Justice, however, 
has not on cither nnle of it two vices to which it is opposed : it stands in opposi- 
tion to lujuHtice alone. It i.s. however, a ‘ mean ' I>ecau*^. \\ hde Injustice involves 
inequality. Justice itself uirns at what ih equal, and has the i>owor of producing 
oi]uality. What i.s ciiual i.s a n.eun b(‘tW4*en what is more and what is Jew — and 
tJiat is the reiLsou why Justice is a ‘mean,* whereas Inju-stico is an extreme, as 
Ijcing conformity t<i extremes. 

Justice is fuithev ’ a state of mind' in virtue whereof the just man is. of de- 
lil)ornte choice, disclosed to do wliat is right and to apportion what lies within his 
power in such a spirit as to make it his rule to ap|x)jtiou only what is snitabie as 
well towards others as to hiniMdf. if it should he iieooasary. and to show himself a 
model to others. l»y giving, that is. in his distribution, not the greater good to him- 
self and the los-wer to Ills neigldwur. or the less of what Is harmful to himself and 
the greater portion to his neigJibour, but wliat is fair and espial to all alike in re- 
lative proportion ; and in the same spirit enjoining others (as well as himself) to 
aet fairly in making distrilmtions. Such then. i.s the character of Justice. 

Injustice, on the other hand, is the entire rovei>c. It Is an excess and a defect 
in regard to things beneficial or Uaruiful. contrary’ to due proi>ortiou. In distri- 
butions the unjust man exceeds Ills ueighl*our in regard to beneficial things and 
falls short of him in regard to harmful things ; and again when he has to make 
an apportionment among others, there again lie acts contrary to due proportion — 
only tliat he does not moke the same men to have the superiority or inferiority in 
reganl to the same things, but acts as chance directs. Hence in the commission 
of WTongs there is both c-xcess and defect — the ‘ too much ’ and * too little.* 
The ‘ too much ’ i.s to do a wrong, the ‘ too little* to suffer one : midway between 
the two is what is e<iual. ir., what is just. 

The«bove account may he acccpitcd as an explanation, in a wide and general 
sense, of the nature of Justice and of Injustice, of Right and of Wrong. 

be. — Dlstinotion between the Unjust Aot and the Unjust Charaoter. 

Since it is possible for a man to commit acta of injustice, with- 
out being in himself unjust, we may ask : What is the character 

T 2 
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of those particular acts of injustice by committing which a man 
„ , is, ipiso facto., unjust in any specific line of in- 

a^it distinct from justiCG, such as that of the tliief, or of tlie adul- 
the morality of the terer, or of the brigand ? 

A question of this hind ns stated above will 
be quite immaterial. [It is the motive of the act and not the 
act itself which indicates the character of the agent.] For in- 
stance, a man may commit adultery, with full knowledge who his 
associate is, yet not from any cause originating in the will hut 
under the influence of jiassion. Such an one docs a. wrong act, 
but he is not in him.self unjust : he is not any the more a thief 
though he has stolen, nor an adulterer, tlioiigh he has com- 
mitted adultery. Indeed this distinction applies to the virtues 
generally. 

[It has been already shown how the ]iriuciple of Retaliation in 
such cases bears upon the principle of Justice.] 


Here a question ai isos into wliicli wc mu.st examine ■ a* tlicre arc certain classes 
of unjust acts by coininitting- whicli a man acts wronfffnll.v but is not in himself 
nnjust. what specifically are thc.«e acts .' 

In the first place we will show tliat it is possible for a man to act wroii'^rfiilly 
without being in him.self unjust : > .y. to steal without being a thief, or to commit 
adultery without being an ailulterer. For instance a man wlio stide the swoid of 
a lunatic to prevent that lunatic killing himself, connnitteil a theft but is not a 
thief ; and the man wliocommitteil adultery m order that he. might lie cnutiksl to 
grow' rich, committed adultery yet is not an adulterer, but only fond of money ; 
and, again, if a physician deceives an invalid iqion the liojic that ho may then by 
save him, he docs an act of deceit but is not thereby a deceiver, H is clear, tbere- 
fore, that it is possible for a man to eommit an act of injustice without being 
unjust according to that special form of injustice an act of which he mimmits. 

We may define the nature of the acts in one geiii-ial stateuinit ; ail such acts UiS 
a man commits not for the sake of the tixd which is natural to that s|)ecial form 
of wrong an act of which he commits, but for the sake of .some other cud. whether 
good or bad — in respect of nil such acts he does wrong without Isiing unjust, F^ir 
instance the physician deceives, but he is not a de*c<‘ivtT the aim which he has 
before him is not the deceiving but the lecovery of the invalid tliinilarly the 
man who steals the sw'ord of a lunatic, does not seek to gain an advantage for 
himself, or secretly to gain iiluiider from his neighbour, ns the tliicf does, but Uie 
aim which he has before him ia the safety of that lunatic. [Now every action 
derives its character from the ‘ end ’ which is liefoie it. Hence, too, its definition 
and conseqnptly also its name, the name lieing only an ahbreviatod definition.] 
We do not either speak of a general as a builder or carpenter because he conatrects 
battering rams and other warlike engines in his sieges. He does but perform the 
acts of a builder or of a carpenter, and he is only said ■ to construct.’ Inasmuch 
ae he has rtyard to the ■ end,' not of the builder but of the general. he ia not called 
a builder but a general. Similarly a man who violates his neighbour’s wife with- 
out having a deliberate purpose prompted by lust to do so, but actuated by greed 
of gain, is not B/lulterons but avaricious. 

_ It is possible, therefore, for a man to do a wrong without being unjust accord- 
mg to that special form of injustice, an act of which he commiM ; nay, he may 
ready be in «« sense unjust, as in the case we supposed of the physician, or else 
unj^ a^rding to some other form of wrong-doing, as in the case we supposed 
of the adulterer— in the manner which has been explained. It is possible, also, 
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in other ways for a man in committing a wrong not to be unjust, when, for in- 
stance, he do^ a wrong unwillingly : a man who has by night missed the thief 
and killed one who is not a thief, has committed a wrong but is not unjust in 
himself. 

[In regard to the principle of retaliation, it has been already eicplained in what 
spirit it must bo instituted in order to be just.] 


X. — Metaphorical application of Justice to Children and Slaves. 


Jufetir.c can pro- 
perly only exist 
l>etwcen cqualswho 
can claim the pro- 
tection of the law. 


Blit wo must not lose sight of the fact that the ‘ Right ’ which 
we liave under investigation is Right u<ed in the 
strict sense of the term — tlie Right which is 
hound Uf) with the life of citizens. Such a Right 
can only exist among those wlio share a life in 
common with the object of satisfying their everj' 
want — among those, th.at is, who are free and equal, whether their 
equality he measnrod on a prineijdc of relative or of absolute 
standard. Wherever such a condition is not found, among such 
liersons there can he no social rights on the part of one as against 
another: there can only ho a kind of justice metaphorically im- 
plied from similarity of rel.ations. Rights can only exist among 
those who arc ruled by a common law ; and law can only exist 
among tliose who can injure one another (a legal sentence 
being a distinguishing of wh.at is right from what is wrong). But 
where tliore is room for injustice, in such cases there is room also 
for the doing thereof : thougli the converse is not true that where 
there is the doing of unjust acts, there is also injustice. Injustice 
is the assigning to oneself too nmch of things absolutely good, 
and too little of things absolutely evil. [This is the reason why 
we do not allow an individual man to rule over us, but only 
Reason ; the individual man makes the distribution of things in 
bis own interest, and grows to he a tyrant. But the ruler is the 
guardian of what is just, and consequently of what is ‘ equal ’ 
also; and if he be just, he thinks no advantage due to himself — 
he assigns no superiority to himself of what is absolutely good 
(unless it be ‘ proportinnate’ in reference to bis own claims). Ho 
acts therefore in tlio interest of otliers ; and hence men say that 
‘ Justice is another’s good ’ — ns was mentioned in a previous 
chapter. Some kind of reward lias, therefore, to be given to the 
ruby; and that reward is the honour and dignity shown to him. 
Where such rewards fail to satisfy, rulers grow to be tyrants.] 

The rights which are exercised over slaves and children are not 
the same as tliosc exercised over citizens, though tliere is some 
similarity between them. For no injury is possible against a 
man’s own possessions, in the strict sense of the term ; hut tho 
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slave and the child (so long as he be of tender age and be not 
independent of the parent), is, as it were a part 
T-'f of O' man’s own self, and no one forms such a 

exist between chil- . i e zx 

dren or slaves anti purposc as that to lujure lllS OWIl Self. Lonse- 

citizcns in a meta- quentlv no iniurv is possible on the part of anj’- 
one against lus own self; and tlicrelorc ncitber 
are the terms ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ njiplicable to them as they 
are to citizens. Right and Wrong imjily a relation to larr, and 
can only be predicated of those among whom ‘ law’ has naturally 
found a home — among those, that is, among whom there is esta- 
blished an equality for ruling and being ruled. There is therefore 
a srreater claim to ‘ rights ’ on behalf of a wife tlian on behalf of 
children and slaves : such rights being involved in ‘ Economic 
Justice ; ’ which nevertheless is specifically dilfereut from ‘ Civil 
Justice.’ 

There is yet another kind of ‘ ]li[cht’ wliioh is not riglit in tlic strict sense of 
the term — I mean, for instance, the liglils of a father and the riglits of a masU-r. 
These relationships do not convtitntp Tights' in tlio striit sense of the term, 
though they bear a similarity in a certain sense to the rights of citizens between 
one another. I mean by the • rights of a father ' the tnitlierity which it bclits a 
father to exorcise over hia childrcii . .and I.y the ' rights of n master ' the auUioiily 
which a master must exorcise over his slaies. In the jirojiei- sense of the tenn, 
therefore, and in real tnitli. ' rights' nio sucli asloim Uie puninoeof Distrihutivo 
and Remedial Justice, the Justice, that is. which regulaU' llie imitnal relations of 
citizens, and which is based upon a principle ol )ir(>]»wtiiin whcUier geometrical 
or arithmetical. Rights can only exist between tliose among whom law is estab- 
lished ; and law is establislied only lietweni these who are capable of suffeiing 
wrong and of committing wrong, haw and the seutuico of law is a distinguish- 
ing between the just and the unjust — and llie-c are relationships appropriate 
between citizen and citizen, who aic able to injure one another, owing to tlie 
desire which each man feels of giving a greatei share of absolute good to hiiuHclf 
and a lesser share to his luigbboui ; aiul convcr.-cly of things hanuful. This is 
the reason why we do not allow an individual to rule the state, following as of 
course he would his own individual c.apriccs . hut w e regard the laws ns sovereign, 
to prevent a ruler from ruling for his own interests or assigning to himself too 
great a share in the distribution of gocsl things, and to secure a due projiortion 
to all alike. Unless a ruler lie thus ‘ conditioned,' he w ill liecome a (lcs[x)t. Tho 
true ruler is one who has no other wish than to guard tlie interests of Justice, 
whether as absolute or as relative equality ; he does not rule for the sake of hiniself, 
but to promote the interests of others. (Ilcncc Justice has been described as 
' the good of others ’). It is to compensate their disinteresteilnesH, that many 
compensations have been instituted for worthy rulers — public honours or rewards. 
■Whenever a ruler is not satisfied with rewards of this character, he makes an 
attempt at a tyranny. 

CSvil Justice is, therefore, called Justice in the perfect sense ; but ‘ tho rights’ 
of a father or of a master are imperfect rights. A. man cannot possibly bo unjust 
towards himself or towards a special part of himself, nor does a man form a 
purpose of injuring his own possessions. But a child stands in the relation of 
‘ part’ to his father, so long as he is under his control and depiendent upon his 
foresight. Similarly the slave is a kind of succour to his master so long as he is 
a slave and is subject to his master. But no man plots harm against that which 
is a utility to himself. 'Where, then, it is not possible for injury to exist, 
neither can there be ‘ rights ’ in tho perfect sense of the term (i.e. such rights os 
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exist between citizens), but only ‘rights’ in an analogous sensa ‘ Civil rights' 
con only exist among those who live under a common law. Between father and 
son, master and slave, there is no common law, for the reasons which have been 
given — Ijecause, that is, there cannot even be an injury of one to the other. 
‘ Civil rights ’ can only exist between those among whom there is an equality in 
respect of ruling and of being ruled. The relationship, therefore, of husband 
towards his wife is more nearly a claim of ‘ right,’ than is the relationship of a 
m.an towards his son or slaves. This former kind of relationship constitutes 
Economic Justice, and has a closer resemblance to Civil Justice than the latter 
has. Yet even Economic Justice is itself also distinct and apart from Civil 
Justice. 


xi. — Distinction betwaeit Natural and Legal Justice examined. 

Looking, again, to Civil Justice, to the rights incident to social 
life, wc see one element therein determined by 
nature, and another element the expression of The on-m of mor^ 

. . ' , ..T 1 Ti- 1 • 1 * 1 • 1 ■ obligation to be 

positive law. Natural liiglit is that which in w,„ght partly in 
every land has the same autliority and does not 
dejieiid upon its being recognised or not by public roiuxUi of the State, 
opinion. Legal Hight, on the other hand, is an 
ordinance which originally is (juite coloiirlbss in character and 
might have heen shajiod one way or another, but which when once 
it has been definitely enacted, has an importance of its own ; for 
example that the ransom for a captive should be one mina, or 
that a goat rather than two sheep should be sacrificed on certain 
occasions ; or again such cases where cnactraeuts arc made to meet 
particular emergencies, as that of instituting a sacrifice to Brasidas, 
or where siiccial decrees of tlio Ecclesiii are passed. 

It is a view held by some writers tliat all questions of ‘ right ’ 
are questions of law and not (if nature, on the 
ground that a thing fixed bv Jsaturc is a tliiim “I'lisati'x'* “f 

unalterable, cvcrywJicre lioklin^ au unquestioned weakeued hy 

swaj' (just as fire burns as certainly among the -the actiuU changes 
Persians as it does here) whereas the provisions of ule'statc? ****^** 
Justice are, as we sec, iierpctualiy changing. 

This view does not reiiresent the truth of the case — except up to 
a certain point. Among the Gods of course Right is utterly 
unalterable. Among meu, liowever, though eccrything is subject 
to change., there is a kind of Right which exists from the very 
nature of things : still, though there be that which is ‘right by 
nataro,’ there are other forms of right which have no such 
sanction. 

What the character of Right is which exists by nature and yet 
belongs to the world of change and chance, what on the other 
hand is the character of Right which docs not exist by nature but. 
is the expression of law and dependent on convention is now 
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evident, if in fact both alike are liable to be altered. The 
distinction •will be found applicable to the features of our nature 
generally. By nature the right hand is stronger than the left ; 
and yet it is conceivable and possible that some men should be 
born ambidexter. As for those provisions of Justice which are 
regulated by convention and by the expediency of the moment — 
they resemble the fluctuations in weights and measures. The 
measures for wine and corn iire not etiual in all places, but where 
men buy they are larger, where men sell they are less. Bimilarly 
those provisions of law which arc not dictated by ijafurc but 
enacted by man, are not uniform in all ])laces any more than are 
the forms of government (though according to nature there is one 
single type of constitution which is most perfect for every land). 

Again, every one of the provisions of Justice, and every one of 
the enactments of law, stands in the 2>osition of a Universal to 
the particular details that fall under its range. Tlic circumstances 
of action are manifold, while every provision of Justice and enact- 
ment of Law is a unity as being universal and absolute. 


In the rights which aujierUxin to the life of citir.ons. one element is derived 
from nature, and another from jiositirc law. X;itural njglit is undci'stood to be 
that which in every land exerts the same authority and wltich approves itself to 
all alike ; for example, that a man who ll.^s iKirrowed money .should pay back hi.s 
loan, Binoe it is an universally ac-vepte<l view that • each man shonld have hia 
own.’ On the other hand Legal Ttight is of smh a cbai'aetor that before it was 
enacted it was indetenninuto or folourlo-ss and wjis rt’gnrded ns neither just nor 
unjust, and only became a • right' after it had been detennined by law ; c.y. that 
the price for the purchase of a slave should be one mina. Itefore this law was 
enacted to regulate the purchase of slavi’s, the price aits undefined and was loft 
to the choice and wishes of the slave owner, lint after this law had bein jiassed, 
the price was no longer oiitional, but it is a jmint of jnsticL th.at the owner 
should sell his slave on such and .such tenii.s. .Similar in character also are those 
special provisions which relate to isolated iiieidint.s. ns for instiiiicc, the edicts of 
the assembly ; as when, for instance, it seeniol good to the .Senate and to the 
people to crown Demostlicnes, or to vail 'I beinistoelcs • Olyinpiiw.' Itefore these 
decrees were passed these niatteis were indilferent but when once decreed they 
are regarded as matters of right. 

But there are some who think Ibiit there is nothing right by the nature of 
things, but that all ‘ rights ’ are the creatioiLs of law. ■ Everything.’ say they, 
‘ which is ordered by nature is immutable : fire warms everywhere and at every 
time equally among ourselves as in I^pt. On the contrary, tlie provisions of 
Justice are alterable and changeable : it is held among some tribes to be just to 
borrow and not to repay ; and similarly in other relations the same provisions are 
not universally regarded by all alike ns ju.st. Hence all the r«iuirements of 
Justice are only the enactments of law ; and there is nothing fixer! by Nature.’ 
In reply to this theory, we may observe that the provisions of .fustice are not abso- 
lutely unsettled and reversible ; and even though among men there irm this uncer. 
tainty, yet at any rate among the Gods it needs must 1* that Eight is unalterable 
so that there is a certain form of right which exists by nature. 'Hie fact that 
persons who ore morally diseased, and whose minds arc corrupted, do not recog- 
nise this right does not affect the question. The man who says that honey 
is sweet does not speak falsely, though persons whose palates arc vitiated by 
disease think the reverse. Precisely so Natural Eight is recognised by some and 
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repudiated by others. The first class is oomposod of those whose tastes are 
natural and healthy, the second class is composed of those whose nature is per- 
verted and who are infatuated. It i« clear, then, that there is nothing to prevent 
there being a Natural Hight, though some men think that thOTe is no such thing. 

But since both legal and natural Justice arc mutoble in the sense which has 
been explained, in what way enn they l>e discriminated, both being mutable? 
The distinction is evident. Justice must be examined in its own nature whether 
it is of universal l>enefit as being immutable, ^nd whether its abolition is liable 
to bring about mischief. If it be of absolute and univeiiiial benefit, it is Natural 
llight ; if not, it is only conventional. Tliough it Lh conceivable that all mfjn 
should UHC the left hand no less than the right, yet the right hand obviously 
stronger by nature than is the left. Tlie provisions of legal right, though 
ob8er\’ed by natural convention arc like weights and rnea.mreH. which are found 
to be (lifFerent in different lands. The incaMires u.hc<1 for wine or corn are not 
e<iual everywhere ; but where they buy wine and com they make the measures 
greater, and where they wU them. le*'**. Such rc<juircmfcnts as have not a natural 
basis, but arc established by man ami mlopted liy mutual compact, present the 
bame aspect : — they arc not uniform in every place. Not even is there one form 
of government among all jieopb' tliough then* is f»no that is ideally he.'^fc according 
to the constitution of things : just as natural right h one and the same every- 
where in well ordered communities. 

Tlio relation which Higlit and Law hoM to the actions i>erforme<l in such 
communities is that of rniver.-.al to Particular. The things to l>c done are multi- 
form, whereas Right, whether natural or conventional, is One; as l>eing 
Universal orGenenU. It does not ordt r a particular Hero to lie honoured, nor 
a particular honour to be paid him ; but generally that every Hero without 
limitation shall liavc honour done to him. 


xii. — Justice and Injustice viewed in relation to the intentions of 

the agent. 

(a) JUSTU'K IN KACT DISTINCiUlSIlEK FROM JUSTICE Ati AN 
AllSTRACT RELATION. 

Now tlicTO is a distiiiotion between ‘ unjust comluct ’ aiul injus- 
tice as ail abstract relation, ainl between ‘just 
conduct ’ and justice as aii alistract relation. An 
unjust relation is determined cither by nature or 
by human ordinance ; and when it lias been con- 
summated iu action it becomes ‘ unjust conduct,’ though before it 
is carried into cfl’ect it is simply ‘ Injustice ’ (as an idea and apart 
from persons and circumstances). There is a corresponding diffe- 
rence between ‘just conduct ’and justice iu the abstract — (though, 
the common name applied to the action of the individual is ‘just- 
dealing,’ ‘just conduct’ being rather a rectification of an act of 
wrong). Wc shall have to examine further into these divisions 
of Justice, and determine the character of its several varieties and 
the subject-matter with which they arc severally concerned. 

Now there is a distinotiou between ‘ just conduct ' and ‘ iugtice,' and between 
unjust conduct and injustice. Justice jx-r »■ is a relation viewed wiUioat lunita- 
tion and iilwolutidy, whether determined by law or by nature ; e.y, that the 
murderer shoiUd be put to death. But when this relation becomes embodied in 


ScUlcmcul I'f no* 
lucuciatiirc iunl 
di;>tiQctiim of »y- 
iionyuit». 
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particular circumstaiioes, and a particular murderer is put to death in a par- 
tioidar manner, then the relation becomes a fact and is called ‘ the meting- out 
of justice ’ (SiKoiana). The same distinction holds good between injustice in 
the abstract and injustice in fact. The name, however, which is generally given 
to a just action, whether it consist in the punishment of injustice, or in the 
rewaniing of virtue, is biKOtoirpayr^fia. ‘ just dealing ’ ; hiKaiapa. ij‘. ‘ the meting 
out of justice,' being specially applied to the punisliment of injustice. 'We shall 
have to consider by and by how many different forms there are of right dealing 
and of meting out justice. For the present we must treat of prior questions. 


(b) ACTS OF JUSTICE MUST I)E VOLI'XTARILY PERFOSMED. 


Acts of justice and of injustice being, then, sucli a.s have been 
above detailed, a man acts ivrougfully or deals 
Justice in the agent rigidly when be ry/itwfar/A/ does tlie one or the 
mtio^of other. When on the other hand he acts ini-oltm- 

tariti/, lie acts wrongly or rightly, not in the true 
sense of the term hut only incidental I}’. In such cnse.s men are 
but the instruments of result.-i to which there i.s an accidental 
qualityof being just or unjust. An act of rigid or an act of wrong 
is limited, and defined hy its voluntariness or iuvohndariness. 
When an act of injustice is voluntary,, it is censured and is an act 
of wrong. Hence tliere is a form of injustice which is not an act 
of wrong — unless there he the element of voluntariness entering 
into it By ‘ voluntariness ’ 1 mean (as lias been cxjdiiinod be- 
fore) the performance of an act, in the sphere of what is within 
our own power, which a man doe.s knowingly and witliout any 
ignorance either of the pennon, or of the instrumeid, or of the ten- 
dency of his act — t'.y. who it is fliat lie is striking, what his 
weapon is, or what its tendency ; and in eacli one of these par- 
ticular^ acts neither accidentally nor under comjinlsion (as he would 
if, for iustance, some one were to take hold of his Land and with it 
strike a third jierson : — in such a case lie would not act willingly, 
the action not depending upon himself). Again, it is possible 
that the person struck on a particular occasion is a man’s futber, 
while the man himself knew only that he was striking some one, 
or a bystander, and was unconscious that it tvas his own father. 
A similar distinction might be drawn also in regard to the ten- 
dency of an action, and indeed in regard to the action as a 
whole. 


That, then, is involuntary which is either done in ignorance, or 
else, if not done in ignorance, not within a man’s 
co-opcratim own power or actually forced upon him. There are 


(1) Knowledge of 
the circumstanccB, 

(2) Freedom of 
action. 


in fact many things, even in the spliere of wlint 
takes place by the course of nature, which we do 
knowingly, and many influences in the same 
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sphere to which we arc knowingly subject, in no single case of 
which is there any consent or dissent of ours possible ; for in- 
stance, in growing old or in dying. In doing what is just or 
unjust alike, it is possible for a man to act accidentally. A man 
may restore a deposit lodged witli him unwillingly and through 
fear : such an one must not be said either to act justly or to deal 
fairly, excejit through the accident of circumstance. In the same 
sense, a man who fails to restore a dejjosit through pressure from 
without and against his own intentions, must be said to act un- 
justly through stress of circumstances only, and yier accidens. 


Huclijtheti. Ixiiiig the conditions of ‘ ri^ht' and ‘ wronfj.' as has been explained, 
n man acts wronply or rightly, when he nitrnfimalhj performs acts of the one 
kind or the other, ‘Wlicii. on the contraiy. he acts against hi» will, lie neither 
acts wrongly nor riglitly in the true aeccjttatum of the words but only under the 
accidentM of circumf'tanec. Tlicse (uninU-iitional) uction.s tn are neither 

unju-^t nor just. Since they are involimtaiy. the definition of unjust dealing, 
which is confined within the UmitA of the * voluntary-.’ will not accord with any 
of them, 'llicy aie theinsH'Uts call<‘<l or un3u<t fiom accidental a^sociationn, 
because the cciuality of ju-^tice or the inc'fiuality of inju.4ice accidentally attaches 
to their actions, and tho.^‘ who do them me therefore .'•aid to deal fairly or 
unfairly. Hut viewed abhoUib-ly. if an action of injustice be volmitary. it will 
also be unfainicss on tlic part of the agmt and nnju.'t dealing. But apart from 
its voluntariness, a man may have d(un‘ an nnjust act. and yet his action nill 
not be unfair dealing tin* man i.< not in hini'<-U unju-t even though be does 
unjust things. As was demon>traUsl in tin* pie\ion-* examination, it w jiossible 
for a man to do uuju^t thing'' without being lumself unjust : a man will only 
he unjust when Ins action di-ts nd.s ujKm hini''e]f and there is no one to constrain 
him. and he knows an<l is not. ignorant of all tJie .‘'Urrounding circumstances. 
For instance, he inu'^t know whom it N that he is striking, and for what reason 
lie strikes, ^^■hat the.sc circum>tanc<-s ore we defined in our (U.scuH.sion of the 
voluntary and invoUuit.'ivy. ’nic ell's* is similar in rcganl to those nho do ju.st 
docd.s. A man will only lu- and liis action will only Ui ‘just dealing' in 
the true seiiKi of the U'lni when it is done voluntarily. A man who restores a • 
dcjiosit entrusU'd to him. througli fear, neither di*als fniily nor is just, unless the 
term lie so applicil to him from aceideiital as>omations. We must draw these 
distinctions with yet greater precision and accuracy. 


(c) INTENTIONAL INJl'IUES IHSTI.NGUISIIED EROJI ACCIDENTAL 
WKOKG.«. 


In regard, again, to things which arc voluntary — we sometimes 
do them as tlic result of deliberate preference, 
and at other times without such preference : where 
wo show preference our preference means a pre- 
views determination, and where we have no iwe- 
ference, our actions take jilace without previous 
determination. 

Now there are three kinds of harm which may be done in the 
intercourse between men. 1. Acts attended with ignorance are 
‘ mistakes ’ or ‘ errors ; ’ os for instance when a man acts and neither 


A uew cIiuiaificAtion 
of ^Tongs may, 
therefore, be mailo 
into (1) Tolnntary 
nnd (2) involuU’^ 
tary. 
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the person nor the object nor the tendency nor the instrument 
are what he supposed tiiem to be : as when a man imagined that 
he was not throwing his missile, or that it was a different person 
he was aiming at, or that the tendency was different, and it turned 
out in the end that the result was not what he expected : ho may 
not have intended to wound but only to puncture, or he may have 
wounded the wrong person, or done so in a wrong manner. When, 
therefore, hurt is done contrary to the expectation of the agent, it 
is a misfortune ; and when, though not contrary to expectation 
the injury is done without malice, it is then an error. A man 
commits an error when the first origination of the cause was under 
his own control ; he is but the victim of misfortune when the 


origination of the cause is external to himself. 

2. When, however, a man acts knowingly hut not through pre- 
meditation, his act is an act of wrong (sucli, for instance, as arc 
tlie wrongs to which men arc led tlirough passion and other im- 
pulses which are irresistible and natural). In such eases men 
commit wrong as causing injury and eommilting errors, and their 
acts are acts of wrong, yet are they not necessarily on that account 
in themselves unjust or evil-minded, since the harm done is not 
owing to their evil inteution. 

3. On the other hand, when an act is done out of deliberate 
purpose, then the perpetrator is himself unjust and evil-minded. 

Hence it is that acts proceeding from jia.ssion are jirofierly re- 
garded as not jiroceeding from malice afore- 
Tho influence of thought. In such cases it is nut the man acting 
mSro£*wron™. passion wlio begins the act and is the cause of 
it, but rather the man who provoked him. More- 
over the question is not about the act having taken place but 
about the justice of it, since anger arises where there is the appear- 
ance of injustice. Questions of anger are not like questions of 
contract where men are at issue as to a thing having been done 
or not, and where one of the parties must necessarily be a cheat 
(unless they are acting through forgetfulness) ; but in cases of 
anger men agree about the fact and only dispute on which side 
justice lies. The man who laid the jilot against the otlier knows 
of course, hut whilst his victim thinks himself wronged, he per- 
sists in denying it If, however, a man injure another of delibe- 


rate malice, he then commits a wrong ; and in the way of injuries 
such as these a man w'ho commits a wrong is ipso facto unjust, 
since his act is contrary to proportion and in violation of equality. 
For similar reasons a man is just when he deals fairly out of de- 
liberate preference for right, and he deals fairly if only he acts 
willingly. 
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In the case of wrongs done unwillinglj', some sucli wrongs are 
pardonable, and others are not. All the errors 
which a man commits, not merely in a state 01 tingnished from 
ignorance, but actually in consequence of his «“'=*• as are un- 
ignorance, are pardonable. But when such acts ^ 
are not owing to ignorance, though the perpetrators thereof are in 
a state of ignorance in consequence of a passion which is neither 
natural nor proper to man, then they are not pardonable. 


The injuries which arc «lone in the intercourse between man and man are 
partly voluntary and partly tnvolimt.‘iry. Of involuntary injurieH some are 
called ‘ errorn ’ and othcrt< mi-'fortnnes. An error arl-^es when a man injures 
anothtir against his wdl though giving a eei-tsiin can've t)r occasion of the injury. 
Suj^pose a man to he shooting an arrow on a roatl in which it was conceivable 
that a traveller might jtass. and actually to have killed someone : he was an in- 
YOhintaiy homicidti. >et he alfonhsl an oecaMon of a man's death V>y shooting an 
aiTow in such a spot A mislortunc aii^es when an in3ury occurs contrary to all 
exp(‘ctivtion ; as l\u’ instance, uhen a man shooting in a desert, os it so chanced, 
killed a pei'son pas'*ing hy. In thi-* lutu*r ca^c tlie haim has l>c(.;n done contrary 
to expectation and against protuthdity. and the man who caii-sjil the harm con* 
trihutod in no w ay to it except hy way of uccidcui. the caus<* of death lieing 
entirely extrunwm'j to him. 

Of the winngs again which are voluntary, smuu arc .said to ari.sc from a 
Hottlotl purt»oso and othor.s not. of sctthfl puq>o'‘e arc wiongs such as have 
been (icliljcratod upon hcffuchand -when, that is. a man after consideration 
and dclibcralitm indicts luu-m with the snnfdo puiixise that ho mtf/ commit 
hann. Wrongs which do not come from a scttltsl piiqKKc arc such a^ proctnul 
Iroin passion and not from pnuuuis dclibcnition : for example, adien a man 
injures his neigliboiu> pronnMauui'*ly. con''rraincd by smldcn frenzy, or when a 
man has stolen from Iwing overwludnied by want. inu wi’^liing to do wrong in 
but only to soothe the pains of Iiunger Iliii whetiier hi.s acts pnMjml 
from settled jmrjiosc or no. in either cu.h- ilicy are ciilloci ■ wrongs.’ 

If we look, however, to ihc jua-'Miis wlio ar(‘ ag^'nt^ in these wrongs, the man 
>vho injures another of malice afonaliought l^ unju>t in himself and evil-minded ; 
•whereas the. man svlio does so from l>eing ^tiired up by strong feeling, whether a 
natural feeling like anger or grief, or ua iinc«»n([uem!)Ie feeling like himger or 
fear, sueh an oiu* is not unju.'.t in Iiimsidf nor evil-minded. 

For this rca^-on a ilistinction is aiado by Judges between the case of a man 
who is defending liim^elf from that of a m;ui who ctimmenct'tl the aggression. 
The man wdio acts in passion <loes not commence the wrong but tlie man who 
provoked him to wrong The lailcr is accused iw> the wrong doer, having been 
the cause of the injury. In this view the man who commeiice»i Uie feud denies 
that he did so, whereas the man w)io defends liim.self. while admitting the 
injury which he has done t/> the man who u.ssuilinl him, calls it only a requital 
or retaliation, inasmuch as he was stirred to anger not of his own motion but 
by the mim upon whom he has -wronkwl vengeance. The point at issue in such 
cases docs not stand on the same fwting as in muttei's of contract. In questions 
of contract the matter at issue is a matter of /art ; for instance, whether a yrtan 
reoiiivod a deiHisit or a loan, and having receivinl it failed to restore it ; and if 
this fact be proveil, the man is ipno furto unjust and evil-hearted — unless it be 
that he repudiated the transaction from having forgotten it. In a case of 
passion, however, the fuct is admitteil and is evident (p.c. whatever a man does 
in anger he <loeH openly) ; but the question at issue is w'hether he struck the 
blow justly or unjustly. Consoquently the man who, commenced the fend and 
plotted i^fainst the other, being conscious of his injustice, for that reason docs 
not admit that he is the assailant ; while on the o^er hand the man who was 
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hj Mm tliat he is not unjust, and therefore admlte the harm 

which he hks done to his assailant. * 

It is evidmit from this oonsideration that whatever wrongs a man does through 
passion or through strong emotion and not through evil intent, he is not in 
respect thereof unjust in Mmself. On the other hand, when a man does wrong 
of malice aforethought, he ia unjust and evihminded, not only in respect of 
Corrective Justice, but also in respect of Distributive Justice — if, that is, he 
apportions aught to himself in violation of equality and proportion. For similar 
reasons a man ia just according to the diiferent kinds of justice when he docs 
what is right not through feeling but for the sake of ‘ tJie Good.' A man who 
has dealt fairly being stirred thereto by a feeling, whether of pain or of love, has 
indeed performed just actions but is not just in himself. 

But since there are some cases of involnntai'y wrong wliich meet with pardon 
and others which do not, we must explain wliich of them are pardonable and 
which of them are not. Whatever cirors a man commits not only in ignorance 
but also in consequence hf that ignorance, are pardonable But the errors which 
a man commits not in consequence of ignorance, though in a state of ignorance, 
but in consequence of passion — I <lo not mean such passion as is natural and 
human, like that caused by fear or pain or hunger or some other compulsion, 
but some merely luxurioua craving. a.s. for instance, ic* drink wine of fine 
bouquet or to eat parti’idge — such errors are not pardonable. It is of couiiie 
possible for a man to err at once ‘ through ignorance ’ and ‘ in a state of igno* 
ranee ; ' for instance, a man being in a state of ignorance in regard to the 
Universal that ' it is wrong to drive away one’s father.* may also drive away his 
father by night in ignorance who he is. A man who does not know the Universal 
is said to act • in a state of ignorance.’ while the man who does not know the 
particular fact ia said to act ’ tlirough ignorance.’ If a man know neither the 
one nor the other, he is said to err • in ignorance ’ and * tlu'ough ignorance.’ and 
he of course is pardoned. A man is said to act ‘ in ignorance ' when he is 
ignorant of the universal that * it i.s wrong to steal.' but steals, not because he 
is ignorant but in consecpicncc of wickednesM and passion. — a passion that us 
neither unconquerable nor natural, as has been shown. 


(d) VOLUNTARINESS APPLIES TO THE liEPEIVING OF WRONG 
EQUALLY IVITU THE DOING OF IT. 

Here we must pause to ask whether we linvo sufliciently defined 

. , suflferin<r and coniniittin" wron>; : is such a ease 

stfinding how a possible OS that wliich huripides has aescribed 

wrong can be volun- when he writes in his nuaint way : — 

taruy suffered. ^ 

I slew my mother : — there ih the sinijile truth.” 

“ With her consent and thine .' or h<*is. not thine ! " 

Is it, as a matter of fact, possible for a man to be injured of his 
own accord, or is it not? Or is the receiving of injury in every 
case involuntary, just as the doing of injury is in every case 
voluntary ? Or is it the fact that the rule is not absolute, hut 
the receiving of injury, like the doing of injury, is sometimes 
voluntary and sometimes involuntary? So too in respect to 
having right done to one ; as every case of right dealing is volun- 
tary, it is reasonable that having right done to one, and having 
wrong done to one, should ho mutually opposed in respect to their 
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beiDg voluntary or involuntary. Yet it would seem a strange 
thing If to be righted were always voluntary, since some men 
have justice done to them not of their own accord. 

One may, however, raise this further question : Is every man 
who has suffered a wrong injured, or is the case be- 

of suffering analogous to tliat of acting, since in tween suffei'ing ii 
the case both of acting and of suffering it is 
conceivable for a man to have his due share of ' 

what is just only per aeddens and without his own will entering 
into the case. Clearly the same princijde applies also in respect 
to what is unjust, since it is not the same thing to do unjust 
deeds and to be unjust, nor to sufi'er unjust things and to be 
wronged. Similarly also in regard to dealing fairly and being 
fairly dealt by. It is surely impossible to bo wronged unless 
some one commits a wrong, or to have right done to one unless 
there be some one to do it. 

If, again, to wrong any one is in the absolute sense of the 
term to injure him voluntarily, and ‘voluntarily ’ „ „ . 

mean with a knowledge of the ))erson injured, /„iiy d.** not even 
of the means and manner in wbieb be is injured, iij.i.iyt .1 

•••/i.l n V *111 *• 1* V\lO 

and il the inan or weak will does injure Jiiniseil, 
be will be wronged voluntarily, and if will flms lie conceivable 
for a man fo injure bis own self. Hut this very ]>oiut is one of 
the qne.stioiis umler disjmtc — wlictbor it be 2 >o.ssible for a man to 
injure himself. Again, a man might through bis own sensual 
folly be injured by nnotlicr voluntarily on the jairt of that other, 
so that it is i)osRible for a man to be injured of Ids own accord. 
The definition may not be correct, bnt wc must add to the terms 
‘ hurt any one willingly, knowing the ])erson, the instrument, and 
the manner,’ the further limitation ‘against tliat jierson's wish.’ 
A man, therefore, i.s injured by his own consent and suffers what 
is unjust but is never wronged with Ids own consent. No one 
wishes for barm to himself, not even the weak sensualist, but he 
acts contrary to his wish. No one wishes for anything bnt what he 
fancies to bo a good, and the sensualist docs the very tldngs which 
he thinks that he ought not to do. As for the man ndio gives 
away his property as Homer says that Glaucus gave to Diomede ; 

“ Golden armour for lirnren, the worth of a liundrcd oxen for the worth of nine.” 

— such a man is not wronged, since the giving of a gift depends 
upon a man’s own self, whereas the suffering of a wrong is not 
within a man’s own power, but there must exist some one to do 
the wrong. In regard therefore to being injured, it is clear that 
it is not a voluntary act. 
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It maj be tihoug^ht. however, that our definition of the Jnat and Unjuat is as 
yet inconiplete. Since tte doing of wrong is opposed to the suffering of wrong, 
and we divided the doing of wrong into the doing of wrong voluntarily and the 
doing of wrong involuntarily, the suffering of wrong must also be distinguished 
according as it is voluntwy or involuntary. Such a distinction is approved by 
Euripides, who says that it is possible to suffer wrong intentionally on one's own 
part. His verses mn something like this : — 

I slew my mother : — there is the simple truth.** 

“ With her consent and thine ? or hers, not thine 

Since these terms are mutually opposed, it is necessary either that every case of 
wrong doing should be voluntary and that every case of siiffeiing wrong should 
be involuntary ; or else that as cases of committing wrong have been distin- 
guished into voluntary and involuntary, cashes of suffering wrong should be 
similarly distinguishetl. that the several terms may be mutually opposed to ono 
another. The case seems to stand iqHiii the same footing in reganl to doing 
right and having right done to one. Yet to supjioHe that every case in which 
right or vTong is done to a man is voluntary', that is absurd. Ofttimes a man is 
set right against his will — when, for instance, he has done wrong and is punished 
for it. Similarly, it is not time that there is any case in which wTong is volun- 
tarily incurred : in all cases when a man is wioiigeil it is against his will ; though 
when a man ha.« right done to him it is sometimes against his will, sometimes 
with his own consent. When a man docs wrong and is punished for it. he is 
set light against lus will : when a man suffers wrong, and w avenged of that 
wrong, he is righted with his own consent. 

WTiat hap been now advanced may sullice to explain the case of right being 
done to a person, must now explain "with greater pretdsion the case of 
wrong l)emg done to a person, and show that it is not possible that suffering 
wrong should be intentional. 

First of all we will state the ren.’^on'- from which it sremH to l>o inferred that a 
man may be voluntarily injurcil. Now since to injure anyone ujijnstly. wdtli 
knowledge of the injury' done and the person injured, and without any ignorance 
of the whole circuin.stances atUnding tlic mjuiy, incited to the injury' of one's 
own motion and not constraincil thereto from w'itliout— since. I say. this con- 
stitutes intentional w'rong-doing, it follows tliat bo voluntarily w-nniged is Ui 
suffer hurt conti-ary to justice, with knowlcslge of the injury and of tlie person 
committing it. with all the attendant circumstances, and yet to submit to the 
wrong while having it in one's power to shako it off. That such a phenomenon 
is found in fact is obvious, Tlio weak sen‘'Ualist is in fiftt injured Ity others, 
while he knows the whole circinn'^tancos Ixjfore Inm. \ot submits to the wrong 
though he has the power of shaking it off. It is jic^silde, therefore, for a man 
to be wronged of his own accord. Moreover the weak sensualist injures his own 
self, and that, moreover, voluiitaj-ily. Hence for a man to injure hLs own self 
voluntarily, is to suffer what is unjust. Yet a man does, at times, bear injustice 
intentionally ; for instance, men of scrupulous faimtHs in making distributions 
receive by their ow'n w ish less than their due share, a thing w hich though unjust 
is voluntary. Such men are therefore injured voluntarily. There is then a 
certain form in which injury may be incuned voluntarily. But the controiy’ view 
to this holds that it is impossible for anyone to be injured voluntarily. A man 
is only injured when he suffers some injustice contiary to his own wish. To 
suffer aught contrary to one’s own wish is opposed to Lho very definition of the 
voluntary : hence it is not possible for a man to inxh to be injured, not even if 
he be weakly sensual. Even the sensualurt. wishes for what is good for himself 
and does not endure to be injured in the »»trict and unqualifiwl sense of the term : 
if he submits to a poiticular injury he fanci<» that he will not be injurcfl thereby. 
He conriders that he ought to do such things as will be profitable to him, but 
practically he does things which hxum him, fancying that they are not harmful. 
Hence it is not possible for a man to be injured of his own choice. 

In this way the objections drawn from the contrary arc solved. A man does 
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wrong when he injures anyone voluntarily, contrary to the wish of the person 
injur^. Similarly a man has wrong done to him when’ he suffers unjust treat- 
ment contrary to his own wish. But to suffer unjust treatment voluntarily is not 
the same thing as to be wronged. Just as to do what is unjust is not in every 
case to act unjustly, nor is the man who d<^8 unjust things unjust (as was shown 
above) so neither is every one who suffers unjust treatment, necessarily wronged. 
But just as the physician who deceives his patient, or the person who steals the 
sword of a madman does what is unjust without being unjust him8elf> inasmuch 
os he looks to the safety of the invalid, and does not cause him to lose but to 
gain, so also a man who in distribution takes less than his worth, does not injure 
himself even though he suffers what is unfair. He submits to be rated below hia 
merit not in order to injure himself but rather that he may profit thereby, gain- 
ing a reputation for moderation and Hcrupulous fairness. Moreover even if he 
does submit to injuie himself, he is not thereby wTonged, since he does not suffer 
injustioe contrary to his own wl^h (and nothing but that is suffering wrong). A 
man who gives in exchange what is better for what is worse — as Homer says that 
Glauciis made a present to Diomede of 

Golden armour for brazen — the worth of a hundred oxen for the worth of nine,” 

— is not wronged, since he gave by his own wish. A man who is wronged U 
injured against his will. It is not possible, therefore, for a man to be wronged 
of his own accord, though it is jwssible for him to tmffer harm of his own 
accord. 

(e) STATEMENT OE SCIME QUESTIONS OF CASUISTKY BEARING ON 
TJIE ABOVE. 

But tliei'c are still two que.stions for us to discuss connected 
with the subjects of which wo have ])roposed to 
treat: (I) does a man who maken a <li vision con- in 

trary to true merit act unjustly, or the man who just iiistnbution, 
profits by it? and (2) is it possible for a man to the man who makw 
be unjust to himself ? Now if the position as- profits by ° 
sumed above be jiossiblc and the man who makes 
the unjust distribation doe.s wrong and not the man who profits 
by it, then, if a man assigns to anyone but to himself an advantage 
knowingly and voluntarily, this man injures his own self. This is 
precisely what ‘moderate’ men appear to do; since a man of 
scrupulous moderation is willing to take less than his share. But 
this is not an unvarnished view of the case. The person who 
seemed to be cheating himself was — it may so have chanced — 
coveting another good, such us fame or the glory of disinterestedness. 
Moreover the difficulty is solved by reference to the definition of 
‘ wrong-doing ’ : the man suffers nothing ‘ contrary to his own 
wish, and consequently he is not injured at any rate on this score, 
or if at all, his injury is simply loss. 

Yet it is evident also that the man who makes unfair distribu- 
tion does a wrong, but not the man who profits by it in every case. 
It is not tlie man to whom the unjust share accrues who does the 
wrong, but the man to whom it has occurred to do the wrong 


U 
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v(duntarily. This is the point upon which depends the origination 
of the actual movement towards action, and this origination rests 
with the man who makes the division, not with the man who gains 
by it. 

Moreover, since acting is predicated in many senses, and there 
is a sense in which even inanimate things kill, or the hand, or the 
slave who does his master’s bidding, so the distributor of an unjust 
apportionment may bo the instrument of wrong, without being him- 
self an evil-doer. 

Again if a man makes a decision in ignorance, he does no wrong 
in the sense of legal justice, nor is his decision unrighteous, though 
in another point of view it is unjust; since justice according to law 
is different from abstract justice. If, on the other hand, he has 
given a decision knowingly, he seeks to gain an advantage thereby 
either of favour or of revenge. The man who from such motives 
has given an unjust decision has an advant.age thereby, precisely 
as if he had a share in the proceeds of the injustice. For instance, 
a man who in a case of that kind has assigned away a field, has 
perhaps gained a sum of money if not the actual land. 


There is the point also which must be explained— whether the wronp is done 
by the man who distrihates things unjustly and not accordmg to proportion, or 
by the man who receives more than his proper desert. It appears that the man 
who makes the distribution does a wrong in the absolute sense of the tenn. and 
the man who receives the profits docs a wrong in the way of Iroing an aecidcntal 
accessory. That man does a wrong fu r .w who makes an unj ust distribution of 
his own choice ; and a man acts from his own choice when the cause and the 
original movement of action rest with himself. Now the original movement to 
action in the case of a distribution rests with the man who makes it : the man 
therefore who makes an rmfair distribution does a WTong yav sc, and not the 
man who receives the benefit of that unfairnc.-.'-. since, as ha.s been shown, the 
origination of the act does not rest with him. 

The doer of unju.st things is not iy<«« fwi lii said to do wr ong, except by accident : 
for instance the hand, or a sword, or a stone arc said to kill, though the cause of 
death does not rest with them, imr do they act from their own motion : they are 
indeed instrumental to evil but .are in no way evil in themselves. If then, a 
man, who has made an unfair decision irt ignorance of the laws, made his decision 
outside the range of legal justice, he has done no wrong according to law nor is 
his decision rurrighteous. He docs wTong, however', in andther way — I mean of 
oouTse in the way of natural right. Legal right is one thing, natural right another. 
Suppose, for instance, that there is a law that a hero should have a larger sliare 
in distributions, and that the man who was making the distribution being in 
ignorance of this law, ranked the hero only on on equality with the rest. Since 
he was ignorant of the law he has committed no •wroitg in respect of legal justice 
(inasmuch as the man who acts wrongfully through ignorance is not a -wrong- 
doer). Ydt since it is a law of nature to requite our Ijenef actors, and this man 
neglected this law (not being ignorant of it, as it is a law of nature), ho is un- 
righteous judged by that law. If, again, he had knowledge both of the positive 
law and of the law of nature, and yet neglected both and mode an unjust decision, 
and astigned on advantage to one to whom it was not due, not only did he thereby 
cause the recipient to gain an advantage but himself also has an advantage like- 
-wise. In fimt, whether through friendship or through hate or through bribes he 
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was led oetraj^ he has participation in the wrongful gaina. The advantage to 
himself in which he participate is either favour with a friend^ or revenge against 
on enemy, or a sum of money. Hence he shares in the profits of injustice with 
the direct recipient. Suppose a man has assigned a field to whom it did not 
belong for a sum of money ; he is said to have shared the field with the man 
who received it : yet he himself did not receive the field but a sum of money. 
Similarly the man who has acted unfairly in distributions, to serve his own 
interests or to oblige a friend, participates in the advantage gained and has a 
share of the fraud. The direct recipient has on advantage and has done what is 
unfair ,* but he is not a wj-ong-doer unless he persuaded the better judgment of 
tl\e distributor by bribes or by some other inducement. But the distributor does 
have an advantage in the manner which hns been described and is himself 
unjust. 


xiii. — Complexities of Justice malce the attainment of it difificult. 

Now men think that the (loin" of injustice rests with them- 
selves, and therefore that justice is an easy thing 
to practise ; yet such is not the case. Of course 
it is an easy thing and within our own power to 
commit adultery or to assault one’s neighbour or 
to place money into his hands ; but to perform 
these acts as a oouscquencc of a certain moral 
disposition that is no easy task nor dependent 
upon our own selves. In tlic same way people think that it is 
nothing abstruse to know what is just and what is unjust, on the 
ground that it is not difficult to comprehend the matters for 
which the laws make provision. Just acts, however, arc no 
evidence of a just nature, except jter accidens : only when just acts 
are performed in a just spirit or when a just arrangement is 
carried out in a ju^t spirit, is right really done. Right in this 
sense is a more serious thing to understand than it is to know the 
secrets of health. To know the nature of honey or of wine or of 
hellebore or of caustic or of amputations is doubtless easy 
enough ; but to know how to apply such things so as to secure 
health, to apply them to the proper subject or at the proper time 
— that is a serious business, equivalent in fact to being a physician. 
For this same reason some think tliat the doing of injustice is not 
less characteristic of the just man than is the doing of justice, on 
the ground that the just man will, not less, nay even more than the 
unjust man, be enabled to perform the various forms of crime — 
to esmmit adultery and to assault his neighbour ; and similarly 
the brave man will be the better able to throw away his shield 
and to turn his back in battle and flee any direction that it may 
happen. But to be a coward or unjust does not consist in the 
mere performance of acts of cowardice or injustice (except per 
aceickm), but in doing them as the outcome of a cert(^ fi^e of 


JuKtiec to be 
within oiir own 
)n>wttr and easy of 
aiUiinmeot, but it 
is one thing to do 
a }ui>t action, an' 
other thing to do it 
in theproperepirit. 
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mind 5 precisely as being a physician or causing health is not the 
mere amputating or not amputating, giving drugs or not, but the 
nice observance, in doing so, of certain limitations and conditions. 

Now the relations of justice can only exist among those who 
have a share in what is absolutely good ; and of 
The class defined things absolutely good they can have ‘ too much ’ 
^ or ‘ too little.’ There arc indeed those to whom 

an excess of such things is impossible, as surely it 
is to the Gods ; while on the other hand no portion of such things 
is good for others, as for those who ai'C incurably wicked, but 
every good thing is harmful ; and there are others again to whom 
such things are only beneficial up to a certain point. This fact 
only shows that ‘ Justice is human ’ and must reflect the varieties 
of human life. 


Now there are some who think that the domg of \t roug; or right is an easy 
Uiing, and that concurrently with a manV he has tlicrcwith the power to 

become juat or unjust. But the facts of the cosic <lo nob hUukI thus. The doing 
of just acts or of unjust acts, the giving of money or tlie assaulting of one’s ncigh» 
hour, are easy enough and in the power of uhoever will. But to have a moral 
disposition towards justice or injustice (which iequir(‘s length of time and moral 
discipline to gain) in virtue of which disposition> alone it that a man iscallwl 
just or unjust — that. I say, is a matter not enough under our o\\ n c('ntrol to make 
it easy for us to gain such dispositions concurrently with our wi-^h to gain them. 

In the same way they consider that the knowledge of what i.s pi^t or unjust is 
an easy matter ; and as for having a capacity to learn Midi things, they fancy 
that there is nothing abstruse in t/mt. since, tluy say. it not dilhcult to under* 
stand the matters in reference to which the laws make niles These enactments 
of law they maintain to be the requirements of justice , tliough indeed they are 
not except from the associations of accident. The law absolutely enforced in the 
letter — carried out on everj' occasion alike ainl by anyone whom it may chance 
— is not justice : it must lie enforcol and cairicd out in a manner that is 
right and at a time that is right and hy the persons to whom it rightfully be- 
longs. To know those multitudinous limitations of each single law is more 
difficult than to know the varied conditions of health :• — though in regard even to 
health it is easy to know the nature of honey or of wine or of hellebore or of caustic 
or of amputation, yet how one ought to arrange these variou.s remedies ho as to 
conduce to health — to whom they ought severally to be applied and on what 
occasions, is a serious task, — no Ichh. m iact, than the whole art of the physician. 

It is for this very reason indeed that some jKjrsoiiH think that the just man has 
the capacity for acting unjustly no less than the just man has, nay, even more 
BO, owing to the power he possesses of doing unjust things : he would be able, 
for inatance, to strike one who had never injured him or to steal what is not his 
own, just as the brave man would be able to throw away his sword or to flee. 
Yet the doing of unjust deeds is not to be unjust, nor is it the same thing to be 
a coward and to do the acts of a coward — except through an accident of circum* 
Btance. To be a coward or unjust is to do acts of cowardice or of injustice 
with a moral nature oorresponding thereto ; when, for instance, a man flees not 
simply from a wish to do so, but because he is stirred by a strong impulse to 
cowardice, or when he oommitB a wrong through having a dishonest nature. In 
the same way to be a physician and to heal men is not to amputate, or to 
administer drugs, or the reverse, but to do so in the right manner, and at the 
jight time, from being possessed of the mental attitude of the physioion. 

We have now defined the nature of Remedial and Distributive Justice, what 
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their nature is viewed speculatively, and how they are limited by circumstanoe ; — 
the subjects which were set before us to treat. We have now to explain what 
the relation is between what is just and what is equitable, and between justice 
and equity. We must, however, first odd one other proviso to our Theory of 
Justice : — what is just either remedially or distributively can only exist in those 
things which have some share of what is absolutely good, p.g. we^th or fame, in 
which excess or defect is discoverable. In i-espect of fame a man may exceed 
what is right or fall short of it ; so also in regard to wealth. In the case of 
things which jiresent this character what is sought is equality and proportion ; 
and where these are involved, there is need both for distributive and for re- 
medial justice. Among the Gods of course inequality has no place, nor is either 
excess or defect possible among them ; hence among them there is no need for 
justice like ours. Nor again is there any place for Justice among men who are 
utterly vicious, or who are corni7)ted by luxury or by general depravity. If men 
arc to have a chance of growing strong, it is necessary that they should have 
some sound part whence as a starting poi>kt the physician may procce*! to call 
the health back again. Men ho are ntb*rly corrupted cannot possibly be cured ; 
hence among them right lias no pbict*. Right can only exist among such as wish 
for things that are jvwt and do what is just according to human strength, and, 
again, fail only in such ways as arc natural for man. 


ariv. — The principle of Equity solves the complications of Justice. 

Aa closelj' connected witli the previous subject it remains for us 
to treat of E(niity and of the equitable, and to 
show the relation between Equity and Justice, 
and between the equitable and tlio just. It is 
evident, if we e.xaniine into the matter, that these two qualities 
are not identical nor yet distinct in kind. Sometimes, for instance, 
we praise what is equitable and the equitable character in such a 
way as, even when prai.sinfr a man on general grounds, to use the 
term as a synonym instead of the term ‘good,’ showing thereby 
tliat what i.s most equitable is also most e.xcellcnt. At other 
times when following out the definition of Justice, it seems to us 
absurd that the equitable should bo praised though a thing 
contrary to what is just. Either what is just is not gocnl, since 
the equitable, being otlier than the jnst, is good : or, if both are 
good, they are identical. 

A difficulty does indeed arise througli these considerations in 
reference to what is equitable. Yet all these views 
are under certain aspects rightly held; they are Equity more eicei- 
none of them antagonistic to one another. Wliat 
is equitable is just though more excellent than a 
certain kind of justice, and though more excellent than a certain 
kind of justice, is not a distinct and separate thing therefrom. 
The just and the equitable are therefore identical, and though 
both qualities are virtuous, equity is the more excellent. 

The difficulty is caused by the fact that though the equitable is 
just, it is not a justice conformable to law but a rectification 
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thereof. The reason of this is that every law is universal and 
abstract, yet there are cases in reference to which 
Equity a rectifica- it jg impossible to legislate rightly by general 
Justice. provisions. In cases, therefore, where it is neces- 

sary to make general provisions though it be 
impossible to do so rightly, the law assumes the general principle 
which holds good in the main while fully aware of the liability 
of error in its application. Nevertheless, the law acts rightly: 
the error does not rest with the lawgiver nor with the law but 
with the nature of the circumstances with which it has to deal, 
the subject matter formed by action being from the outset of thi.s 
complicated character. When, therefore, the law speaks gene- 
rally and something happens in reference thereto which is beyond 
the universal provisions of the law, in such cases it is only right 
that, where the lawgiver has passed over some consideration and 
made an error through having spoken in the abstract, we should 
in practice correct this aberration — an aberi'ation which even the 
law'giver himself would prescribe if he were jiresent, and for which 
he would have legislated if he had foreseen. 

Wherefore Equity is just and more excellent than justice of a 
certain kind — not better than justice in the abstract but better 
than the flawed condition incidental to abstract justice ; and this 
is the nature of what is equitable — a rectification of law on ])oint8 
where law is at fault owing to its universality. This is in truth 
the reason why every circumstance of life is not regulated by law 
— i.e. there are certain circumstances for which it is impossible to 
ftame a law, and hence a special decree is needed to meet them. 
The rule for what is Indefinite must itself also be indefinite, like 
the leaden rule in Lesbian architecture : the rule is not fixed but 
shifts itself according to the shape of the stone ; and so must the 
decree be accommodated to meet the nature of the circumstances. 

The nature then of the equitable is clear : it is itself ‘just ’ and 
more excellent than justice of a certain kind. It 
The dumwter of jg also dear from this point of view what is the 
character of the equitable man. He is one who 
deliberately prefers as a matter of choice what 
is equitable and carries out bis choice in action. He does not 
insist upon the rigour of his rights to his neighbour’s hurt, but 
is willing to take less than his due though the law would support 
his extremest claim. The frame of mind involved in such a 
character is Equitableness, being a form of Justice and in- 
volving the game mental conditions. 

The mbiect which comee next for os u the nature of Equity and of the equit- 
able, and the relation which Eqnity holds to Justice and which the equitable 
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holdfl to the just. Theee quaHties are not aU identical, nor jet are they distinct in 
kind. Inasmuch as what is equitable is more highly praised than what is just, 
the equitable man seems to be more estimable than the just man. Moreover we 
apply the term to the characteristics of goodness generaily, when it is necessary 
to praise any of the virtues : wc say that such a virtue is more equitable than 
such an other, indicating thereby not what is more just but what is more excel- 
lent. In this view Equity seems to be a distinct virtue, separate from Justice. 
But on the other hand as we follow out the terms of the definition it seems* 
evidently absurd that the equitable should be commendable, if it be something 
distinct and apart from Justice. If it be commendable, it must be just, since 
everything commendable is just, and justice is perfect virtue as was demonstrated 
in a previous chapter ; and I'ler if it is not just, neither is it commendable ; 
else if what is equitable is commendable, what is just is not commendable. 

A difficulty, therefore, arises through these opposing views. But both views are 
rightly held — both that Justice and Equity are one and that they are distinct ; and 
these views are in no way opposed to one anotlier. Wljat is equitable is just, and 
more excellent than justice of a. certain kind. Not as di.stinct fiom justice in 
kind, i.s it better than justice ; but u.h Ijeing a division of another kind of justice, 
to which it i.s allied. Ju-^tice and equity being both of them excellent ‘ the 
equitable just ' is the more excellent. 

This difficulty ha.s been brought into prominence by the fact that though the 
equitable is just it i-s not after the pattern of legal ju.stice since it is not comprised 
within any law. but is a rectification of legal ju*ttice. Tlie rea.^Min for this rectify- 
ing procesM is that all law is defined universally. But there are certain kinds of 
particular circumstances wherein it is not |>ossi)>le for the law to apply according 
to Right Rcasoa. on account of the law l)eing definite and exa^ and having 
regard to a definite and f 5 |>ecific end. whereas particulars arc indefinite and in- 
exact and change witlt the changes of circumstances. For instance the law orders 
that without restriction avery fondgner who mounts upon the city walls should 
be put to death. But in a particular cai*e a foreigner moiinted the walls and was 
conspicuous for his heroism. If then we were to apply the law to a distinguished 
champion and put him to death, we should act contrary to Right Reason and to 
Justice. Tlie ca.-ie is similar in many other instances. The fault does not reside 
in the law, nor in the lawgiver, but in tlie very nature of circumstances. Inas- 
much as it is impossible to comprehend within one formula all varieties of detail, 
being 08 they are indefinite, it takes tlie general rule as a standard, and legislates 
with due regard thereto. It was not because the lawgiver ignored the jXKeibilify 
of mistake, that he left the law without further limitations, but because it Ls 
impossible for the nature of circumstances Ik* compritsed within the limita of 
a definition, since circumstances are contingent and variable. The subject-matter 
of notion is vague and undefined, and the complexities which it presents ore 
manifold, llcuco it is that lawgivers aim at reaching what happens in the 
majority of cases. It very rarely occurs that a fonjigner mounting the walls in 
time of war has l)encfitcd the State : it is more conceivable that he should aiy*i=>nd 
the walls to the injury of the State. 

Since then it is necessary to know how one ought to keep laws of this character, 
and when one ought to enforce them and against whom, it behoves us to have a 
certain frame of mind in rirtue whereof we shall be able to correct the errors of 
a too-rigorous justice. Such a disposition is Equitableness. in virtue whereof the 
deficiency of law is mode good, and the error consequent thereon rectified, and 
those further qualifications made which the law itself ]>assed by, through not 
knowing all the oirounistanceH in the w'ay of detail. The equitable man will say 
tbatVvery foreigner who mounts the walls must l>e put to death, )/ Ar kajt dimt* so 
mth tho of making a comtpimi^gf w'hcreos if he has distinguished hiwn»l f 

by good service, let him be entitled not only to protection but also to puUio 
honours. This is what the lawgiver himself would have said, if at least he had 
been pi^ient ; and this is a case for which he would himself have legislated if 
he had knovm. In the same spirit the equitable man wUl make right other laws 
of the some tendency. "Wherefore * equity' is * right ' — more excellent than a 
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kind of right — not than right in the abstraot, but of legal right which ie 
at fanlt through its universality. This is the very nature of the equitable— a 
reotifioation of law so far as it fails and is deficient through its universality. 
This is the reason also why aU things whida are rightfully performed are not in 
acoordanoe with law — laws are universal and are ooncemed with what takes 
place only for tlie most part. Hence the need which arose for special decrees 
which men engaged in public life adopt to meet the exigencies of special circum- 
stances, which are shifting and uncertain. A rule must be iudefinite when the 
4 circumstances to which it is applied axe indefinite — like the leaden rule used in 
Lesbian architecture which shifted about so as to accommodate itself to the 
character of the stone. It is after the same fashion that special decrees change 
their tone to meet the alternations of circumstances. 

It has now been explained what is the equitable and what is equity — i.e*. that 
It is * right : ’ it has b^n shown what its relation is to right in the abstract and 
that it is better than a certain kind of right. It is evident from these distinc- 
tions what is the character of the equitable man : he is one whose purpose it is 
to act justly and fairly and who carries out his purpose . he is one who does not 
insist upon a too rigorous ju.‘^ice to his neighbour's hurt, but is disposed to concede 
his own claims, thor^fh he has the law to support thorn. The corresponding 
frame of mind is EquitablenesvS, which is a spt^cics of justice and not a distinct 
or separate state of mind axiart from justice. 


ry. — Further Bolution of questions of casuistry bearing on Justice. 

(a) CAN A MAN rNJUKF, HIMSELF? 

As for tlie question whether it he conceivable for a man to act 
unjustly to himself, the answer is clear from the 
considerations given above. It is clear that a 
yto seems to inflict man caiinot act tinjustly to himself, 
mjuty to his own j(. jg^ indeed, maintained by some that he can. 

‘ Certain aspects of justice,’ they say, ‘ are gene- 
ral enactments of law covering the whole field of virtue. The law 
does not, for examjfle, order a man to slay himself, and whatever 
the law does not positively order in reference to matters of this 
kind, it forbids. The suicide therefore acts in defiance of this 
tacit prohibition of law, and therefore also does wrong.’ 

‘ Again,’ they say, ‘ when a man does harm without having any 
harm to requite, he does a wrong purposely, with fall knowledge, 
that is, of the person wronged and of the object to be gained there- 
by. But the man who slays himself through passion, does so 
purposely, in contravention of Right Reason : he therefore does 
wrong.’ 

Well, but whom does he wrong ? Is it not the State, rather 
than himself? He meets his death voluntarily, 
i^L^the 8t»^^ wronged voluntarily. It is the State 

which is wronged, and therefore the State inflicts 
a penalty : there is a certain infamy attaching to one who has 
destroyed himself as hein^ a man who injures the State. 

Moreover, under that view of Justice in which a man is unjust 
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who simply does an unjust act without being entirely vicious, 
i.e. according to the view of particular Injustice, _ 
it IS not possible for a man to injure himmj. show th»t a man 
(Particular Injustice is of course a distinct thing 
from Universal Injustice. A man who is unjust 
in this narrower sense is depraved to a certain extent only, like 
the coward, not as though he had vicious tendencies fully 
developed. It is not, I say, possible for a man to injure himself, 
even in this restricted sense of wrong; — (1) otherwise the same 
thing could be both added to and taken from the same person, 
which is impossible, for where there are relations of right and 
wrong, there must necessarily be a number of persons between 
whom those relations should subsist. (2) Further, while the 
doing of injury is a voluntary action and proceeds from a settled 
purpose, so also is it prior in point of time to the suffering of 
injury ; a man docs not seem to be doing an injurj’, if he is 
requiting in kind an injury which he has received. But if a man 
could injure his own self, he would bo at one and the same 
moment agent and patient, the victim of a wrong inflicted by 
himself. (3) Again it would be jiossiblo for a man to be injured 
wlmtonbj. (4) Besides all these considerations there is this : 
no man does a wrong oxceid under tlie form of a definite act 
falling under some definite division of crime affecting other 
people. If a man commit adiiUery, it cannot be with his own 
wife ; if a burglary, it I'annol be through his own walls ; if a 
theft, it cannot be tjf bis own property. (5) In fine, the theoiy 
of a man’s injuring his own self is refuted by the terms of the 
definition which was given, that injury, us such, is constituted by 
involuntarincss on the part of the sufferer. 


Wo must now treat with (rroaU'r fulnos the subject of • bemg injured ’ and 
examine whether it be poesible on any occasion to b,’ injured intentionally. 

Since then Justice and Injii'itice are cither fniversal (Justice in that aenee 
being coexten.«ivc with perfect \ irtue as ha* lieen shown, and Injustice with perfect 
vice) or else Particular, it is eviilent that ir is not possible for a man to injure 
himself either in the way of Universal or of Particular Injustice : — though the 
opposite opinion is commonly held, on the following grounds. Since the law does 
not order a man to kill his own .«elf. suicide is contrary to law (inasmucli as the 
law forbids what it does not [wsitivcly order) ; and since also what is contrary to 
law is unjust, a man who has killed himself is unjust. But when a man com- 
mits* wrong, he tvrongs someone : it is, therefore, evident that he wrongs him- 
self ; and in the case assumed he has acted voluntarily he is, therefore, volnn- 
toiily wronged. Again, a man who hurts anyone contrary to law and not in the 
way of requital or returning on injury of his own. but initiating the wrong him- 
self, purpo^y commits a wrong, since he knows the injury he is doing and the 
person whom he is injuring and the other circumstances attendant on the aotiom 
But the man who has slain himself tlirongh anger is neither avenging himself 
nor is he ignorant of the person oifeoted (t.r. himself), and the harm he is doing, 
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ftad ^ oixonmstanoee of the case. Consequently he commits a wrong, and if he 
does that wrong purposely, he is wronged of his own accord. 

Such, then, are the grounds on which it is thought possible that a rntm may 
willingly injure himself in the way of uniTorsal injustioe (which is the opposite 
of universal justice the display of universal viitue) — to slay oneself in anger 
being opposed to the law which regulates anger. That this view however is un- 
tenable, and that it is impossible for a man to injure himself, was proved by the 
arguments given in a previous chapter ; the definition of ‘ being injur^ ' is opposed 
to the very conception of the voluntary. 

So far, however, os this view maintains that the man who has killed himself 
voluntarily does a wrong, it is a true view ; but so far as it maintains that the 
euicide wrongs himaelf , it ie an untrae view of the case. The suicide is not 
wronged in himself since the evil is not contrary to his own wish : it is the city 
which is wronged since the city thereby loses a general, or a soldier, or a house- 
holder, or simply a citizen, and that contrary to its own wHsh. Consequently, os 
being injured by his act. the state exacts satisfaction from him. requiting him by 
such means as are jx)ssible for it to do : — it does not j>emnt his body to be burie<l. 

It has thus been demonstrated that in the way of Universal Injustice injury is 
not voluntarily received. But, again, in tlie way of Particular Injustice, V.r., 
CovetousneBS. how is it possible for a man to injure himself ! If to do a wrong 
in the way of injustice of this kind is nothing else than to gain an advantage 
over another, the man who injure'* him‘<elf %nll have ‘ an advantage over himself : ' 
and if one part of him has an advantage, another part will suffer loss. The same 
act therefore will be both an adding to and a taking from himself — which is a 
tiling impossible. Justice of this kind involves a relation hrtwt'on two people at 
the least ; — otherwise it would be possible for Justice to be l>otJi a taking away 
and an adding to— a being injured and an injuring at the same moment. 

Again, it is necessary that the man who does an injury should inflict the harm 
before the person injured can retaliaU*. and should tlo so voluntarily and of set 
purpose: a man who retaliates in kind the treatment he has himself received, 
does not seem to do a wrong. For the same reason a man who injures hhmu lf 
must necessarily both inflict an injury and receive an injury, since it is the same 
person who is both agent and patient, who inflicts the injury and receives it. It 
necessarily follows that if there be un injury that injury must imply a relation 
between several persons. It is impossible then that a man should injure his own 
self. But besides these reasons there is this • the man who does an injury is 
nothing else than a man who commits some special and define^l act of wrong : 
unless his act can be brought under the category of some moral relation, it is im- 
possible for him to commit a wrong, or imlewl to ilo anything rise whatc-ver. 
Acts of a definite and tangible cliaracter are such ns thrft. outrage, assault, bur- 
glary. But no one steals what is his own ; no one breaks through the >\ttllH of 
hifl own house ; no one outrages himself . no one assaults himse lf. In fine, it is 
proved to be a mistake to say that a man does an injury to his own self or is 
voluntarily injured.— by tlie very definition of receiving an injury which is * to 
suffer what is unjust contrary to one s own will,’ 


{6) IS IT WORSE TO RECEIVE A WRONG OR TO COMMIT A WRONG? 

But it is evident that both to do a wrong and to be subject to a 
wrong are alike evUs, the one alternative being to 
have more, the other less, than what is fair and 
right. True justice is the ‘ perfect mean’— a re- 
sult like healthfulness in relation to medicine or 
good condition in relation to training. Still it is 
a worse evil to do a wrong than to suffer one. To 


The doing of injury 
being associated 
with on evil dis- 
position is a worse 
evil to a man than 
the receiving of 
injury. 
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do a wrong is associated with vice and is morally reprehensible, 
whether vice be consummate and unalloyed or of a form akin 
thereto (since it is not every voluntary act of wrong that is at- 
tended with vice), whereas to receive an injury is free from vice 
and injustice. 

Viewed in itself, therefore, the receiving of an injury is a lesser 
evil, though through actual association there is nothing to prevent 
its being the greater evil. But art is not concerned with the acci- 
dental : it says, for instance, that pleurisy is a worse evil than a fall, 
though under special circumstances the fall might prove the more 
fatal, — for instance, if it chanced that in consequence of his fall a 
man were captured by the enemy and put to death. 

Again, it is only through association of ideas and by way of 
analogy that a relation of justice is conceived, not 

, f •' I I • 1 , I i Remnrks upon the 

as between a man and Ins sell Imt between a man riatonie buiUisin 
and certain parts of himself; hut then it is not invoivMiinthcidea 
every kind of justice with wliich this is compared, “ 
but only that which exists between a muster and his slaves or 
household. There is the same relation between them as between 
the rational and the irrational parts of man's nature. Keeping 
this distiiietiun therefore in view, it seem.s that tliere can be injus- 
tice towards a man’s own self, because in these sejiarate parts 
there is a certain capacity for suffering in contradiction to their 
respective inclination ; eonseqnontly, as thongli there were one 
element governing and the other governed, these jtarts have a cer- 
tain kind of justice involved in their relations one with anotlier. 

With regard then to .lustice and other Moral Virtues the pur- 
pose of onr inqturv may now be lield .os comTudod. 


Hut jt cvitlfiit dial Imtli tin* rrft of wroufj- aiui the floiug- of WTong" aro 

alike hail wince hotli of them full outwifh* of thi* iH*rfcct mean : to do wronp ia an 
excesji. to receive a a ilelect. while U> fare is ^Yhat is eijual and a 

mean — ob much ns heulUifnlne-ss is in miuhcim* and goixi condition in training*. 
Both then are evils : but tlie grrenUT evil is to do wroujf. To do wron^ is 
a moral evil and is oenMired its such — an evil either under the form of perfect 
vice (or universal Injustice) or of )>articular vice. Again it ia either voluntary 
and attended with dehlKirate jmrjKKse (which is to do mong in the absolute 
sense), or else though voluntajy not attended with deliberate pur^x^ (which ia 
only akin to wrong doing and is not wrong doing in the perfect sense) *. — it is 
not every act of voluntary wrong doing that is hurtful to one's neighbour and 
^ unjust.’ On the other hand to receive on injury is of course an evil, yet it is not 
morally censurable, wince a man is not injur^ on account of hia own depravity 
or any other fault of his own. 

But though the receiving of wrong is, when viewed absolutely, a lesser evil 
than the doing of w^rong, yot through accidental awsociations there is nothing to 
hinder its being actually worse, since it has often hap^icned that the receiving of 
a wrong has been the occasion of w'orse mischief than the doing of that 'wrong. 
For example, a man through being injured may hare been so infuriated as to 
have set fire to the house of his aggressor, and in consequence thereof it has 
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ohsnoed that the whole city hae been eet in confla^tion. Still, notwithstand- 
ing saoh aoddentB, the doing of wrong is the worse evil : nothing is made less 
thiui itself through mere accidents : pleurisy is not a lesser evil than a fall , 
it has happened that in oaojseqnenoe of a fall a particular individuol was 
once upon a time captured by the enemy and put to death. 

The just and the unjust, Justice and Injustice are therefore, in the true sense 
of the term, what they have been described. There is. however, another kind of 
Justice so-called not in the strict sense of the term but by way of metaphor and 
similarity urith real justice : such is the kind of justice which a man shows 
towards his own belongings ; t.g. as a master towards his slave, or os a father 
towards his son. In this aspect the soul is said to be just or unjust in reference 
to the various parts of itself : the rational part is distinct from the irrational 
part — the rational part ruling and ordering, the irrational part being ruled and 
ordered. It is, of course, with this aspect in view that some consider that a man 
may act justly or unjustly towards himself • — since at one time the Reason follows 
the irrational part of the soul, and at another time is in opj^o.sition to it as when 
a man acta contrary to hie o\^ti incUnatiotie. The various eU nu'nte in the soul 
then bear the relation to one another of governing and governed ; and there is 
the same relation of justice between them as between nder and subject. 

Here we must conclude our explanations and <li.“4euaoion‘« about Ju.'stice and the 
rest of the Moral Virtues. 



TEANSLATION. 


1.— AXALYSrS (IF THK Ml^NTAL POWERS. 

(a) EXAMINATION OK RIGHT REASON AN ESSENTIAL PART OF THE 
THEORY OF VIRTl'E. 

Incidentally to our definition of Virtue we laid down the prin- 
ciple that it is a man’s duty to shape his choice, 
and to regulate his conduct, by the law of ‘ the 
mean ’ (or ‘ moral fitness of things ), and to icctuni sundant 
avoid wliatcver goes beyond, or falls short of, «hicU rcquii^an 
tliat ideal. We stated further tliat it is ‘ llight ^ 

Ileason ’ which determines on each occasion what 
that ideal is in action. AVc have now, therefore, to show what 
‘ llight Ileason ’ itself is. 

In the case of the various moral states which have been already 
deserilicd, as indeed in the case of tlie habits generally, there is, 
as it were, a mark which a man jiossessed of ‘ llight Reason ’ 
keeps before his mind’s eye, and in accordance tlierewith at one 
time, heightens and at another time relaxes the tension of his 
aim ; and there is consequently a certain fixed character, or ideal 
limit, ill the various forms of moral virtue, which we may describe 
therefore as ‘ states of mind lying midway between excess and 
.defect in conformity witli Right Reason.’ 

Yet this account of the Moral iStandard, though true, is vague 
and inadequate. It is indeed true enough to say that in the prac- 
tice and cultivation of all things which admit of scientific treat- 
ment we ought neither to give our work an extravagant elabora- 
tion, nor on the other hand to he unduly negligent about it; 
still, if a man had only this general principle to guide him, he 
would not be one whit the wiser ; he would not know, for instance, 
what remedies to adopt in the treatment of the body if he were 
simidy told to apply ‘ such a method of cure as medical science 
and the physician skilled therein prescribed.’ By analogy in 
regard to the states of the soul, it is necessary not only that the 
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principle referred to above should be true, but farther that this 
principle should be distinctly elucidated, and that it should bo 
shown what ‘ Right Reason ’ is and what is its definition. 

Since in the arguments which we have previously used in discussinjf the theory 
of the virtues we (u^umed the chief point of the whole — that it is * tho mean ’ 
and neither the excess nor the defect thereof which in every emotion and in 
every' action is what is praiseworthy and best, ami our pjiijKM* choice ; and since 
we further said, that ‘ the moan ’ was precisely that cours(« v^hicli Ilig:ht Reason 
commands, we must go on to explain what Right Ih'ason is and what is its 
definition. 

Now in all the mental states which have lieeii deMiiiU'd. as in the case of moral 
action and disposition generally, there is a kind of maik which ii man who pos- 
sesses Reason and is ruled by it, kei'jm before his mind, and m accordance with 
that mark heightens his feelings and invigorates his conduct if they l->o Irclow 
what is fitting, or relaxes their tension it they bo beyond wliat is rn'cessarj’ — and 
so also in any other s})here in which it is jKt.-sMbh* to raise one's aim beyond, or 
let it fall short of, the ideal. There is also a kind of rule and limit by meiuis 
whereof this perfect • mean’ is recognized — av we say that the mean is found to 
be in conformity with Right Reason, nnd midway between excess and defect. 
It ie essential therefoic that those who would n isli to nnilerstaml tho nature of 
‘ tho mean * f^liould understand the rule nhieh measures and limits it ; — and this 
rule and limit i.« Right Reason 

To say, however. that ‘ the nn-an ' what is rognlated by the standard of Right 
Reason, without qualification. Ihongh a true, is in no way a clear, statement: 
‘the mean ’ is still obscure, except to thoM' nho nndirsiand nlso what Right 
Reason is. It is tnie cmuigh to s.iy. in ivgaid to eondiiet ol atiairv or jTo/eSvSiouw 
in which scientific treatment i^ jlo^^ibl^•- that Jin<’ <mglit not to labour nuirc 
amply than is fitting, nor yet too in'iilficiently but to riiaint.nin an ideal mean 
and the limits which Riglit picscnlK"' ; }vi it i** impo'^siblc lor a man by 

such a simple nile to urideistaiid what is leally fitting. A mnn will not know 
the ]»rinciples of medicine, nor the law" of boalOi. nor the sjxcific treatnunt 
which he ought to apply to an invalid, il he lias f»n]y )?orn taught tliut the laws 
of health and the principles of medicine are ))UciseU siuli as raedieid scienct*. 
and the professor skilled therein. wouUl oid<-i him to n)*ply. Such a view is 
clear enough, but tlie point oi the inquiry is jn-'t a." uiieoitam a.s U'fore. 

In precisely the same way m legaid to ilie mean jKi'-ition^ xihich the various 
attitudes of the soul ought to lu'sume it i< necessmy to give not only an account 
whi^ is true in itself, but one v\hieh will guide the imjuirei )»y iinjiaiting clear 
infonnatiou i.#'. to give u clear {lefinitioTi ol ’ Right. ReiiKon — vvhat it is. and 
what is its definition. Let us then ]»roc<>i(] to ti'-at <>f Riglit Rcason.commenciiig 
our examination from the fust princijdcH (»f j»Hyc)iology. 


(6) CLASSIFICATION OF TRL POWKKS OF TIIK SOUL. 

In classifying the virtues of tlie soul we sliowed that they were 
partly •intellectual and iiartly inonil, some of them 
‘result*’ belonging to the emotional nature, and others to 
the reason. Ihe moral virtues we have de- 
scribed in the previous Books, and we are now about to treat of 
the intellectual virtues ; but before doing so we must recur to 
our analysis of the soul. 

In the outline of psychology, given at the end of Book I., it was 
shown that there are two divisions of tlie soul, the one eoutuining 
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Eeason, and the other void of lieaaon. Following out the results 
of that analysis, we may now subdivide the Rational Soul, and 
assume that it contains two elements — (1) one being that element 
in virtue of which we have knowledge of those existences the 
juiriciples whereof it is inconceivable should be varied, (2) the 
other being that element which is concerned with subject-matter 
the principles whereof are coiilingeut and variable. [Corres- 
ponding of counse to tilings distinct in kind there are, among the 
divisions of the soul, faculties distinct in kind which are naturally 
assimilated to tlie various jirovinccs of existences — if it be true 
that it is in virtue of a certain adaptation or resemblance that 
knowledge inheres in each separate part of the souk] 

Of these two elements of the Itational Soul, one may be named 
the Scientific Faculty; the other the Calculative Faculty. Calcu- 
lation is clearly distinct from Science, because ‘ to calculate ’ is 
the same thing as ‘ to ddiherate,’ and no one deliberates upon 
things which cannot be altered (and wliicli are the special province 
of Science), (amseipieiitly tbe power of calculation is a distinct 
anil .xeiiarate element of that jiart of the soul which contains 
Ileasoii. IVo must ihereforc try to gra'-j) what is the most perfect 
condition of tlie.si' dill'erent eleiiienis of the Rational Soul. The 
nio.st perfect condition is (>f course tlic excellence or ‘virtue’ of a 
thing, and virtue has reference to the performance of some sjiecific 
function [iroper to the special object in which if resides. 

Ill Ulc courso of c*ui jin xiou'' whvn ■»•<.* ina<]c n (division of tho 

virtucM of tho p-oul. \nv siitl that -^nie (‘f i irtuo'' wvn' moral — such, that 
a,s liclon<:o(l to the oniotioiinl olomout of iho \\hUe others were inteUectual. 
such, that is. as iH'loiig’cfl to tho UoaxMi Of tho ."Moral Vi^tuc^ \re have olreatly 
treated in tho urovioiis Is'ok-'; wo will now proceed to ovamine the Intellectual 
Virtues. union«r wlneli ue ^h»ll ttud Koason. l'il^t of all we luutft i*ecur to 

Ii>ycholn^7, 

In the fust Ihjftk ue .‘•liowed that there aie two <Hvi.sion.s of the soul, the one 
coutauiiuff Ileasuu, the other ^oid «»f Keasou 

Furtlu'i sulxhvitliJijj the rational jmn. ue may now affirm that Uicrc are two 
j)iirts which contain lleasoii — the oii<* hy ineaiw of wliich we have knowledge of 
necessaiy exi.stouees, and of .«iich a.s keep an unalterable fixity which it is in- 
conceivable shouhl be varied ; — the othei. that by which we have knowdeilgti of 
thinffs tliat are conlinofut juid van* witli times and cireunistancctf. [Of course^ 
since tilings whicli arc know able differ from one another, and are distinct in 
kind, it follows that th<‘ mode» in which they lue kuowm should bo al>»o different 
in kind. It i« «iuiUi inevitable that knowlinljn' should Ixi similar to tlie object 
that ip known — tluit the knowledge of iieeesaiary matter sliould he necessarj^, and 
the Jpiowledge of contingent niattor contingent Contingent knowlodgo is that 
which is not at all times tnie ; and knowletlgt* is faltdfieil when the object known 
does not keep in tho some st>ate as tliat in whieli it is comiirehended. But for a 
thing to change from the state in which it was, w a sign of its belonging to 
things which are contingent tvnd change with tho change of circumstances. The 
knowledge therefore of things which are contingent is itself also contingent. 
For the very winie reasons the knowltnlgo of iw'cessarj' objects is itself necessary. 
In fact all knowlwlgt' arises in the way of a .similarity and relationship ; since 
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there is a certain adaptation and contact between tho subject knowing and the 
•object known.] 

Since then knowledge is twofold, necessary and contingent, neceesory knowledge 
may be called scientific knowledge, and contingent knowledge calculative or 
deliberative. To deliberate is the same thing as to calculate, since deliberation 
is concerned with contingent matter : — no one deliberates in reference to matters 
which cannot conceivably be altere«i, since it is inevitaldo that they should con* 
tlnue the same, and our counsel will neither move nor altt^r them. Since then 
the deliberative faculty is concerned with things that are contingent, and we 
hold the calculative faculty itself also to have the same sphere, the calculative 
and delibemtive faculties will lie identical. Tlic deliberative faculty is therefore 
the other part, of the calculative facult.v. 

But since our enquiry concerns the intellectual viitnrs . — i.r. tho.se W'liich arc 
found in the reasoning mind, and the juirts of the rational soul are the scientific 
and the deliberative, and in these parts we shall have to s<»ek for the intellectual 
virtues, we must therefore try to grasp what i> the most perfect condition of each 
one of these parts- — tliat being the ‘virtue * of each. Since fmUuT tho viitue of 
on object must be considered in reference t«> its ovvn proper Innctions. we shall 
have to inquire what are the functions which pnqierly attach to the scienbifio 
and deliberative parts of the soul resjiectively. 

(c) GF.NF.IIAI, UKSLJ.TS OK I'SYCHOLOGY. 

There are, then, three powers in the soul wliich determine the 
Th • rs c n nature of moral action .Tiid of intellectual truth — 
oeraedwilh moral Sensation, ilcason, and Imimlse. .Of these jxiwerw 
and iotolleotuai ,Sens;ition is not tile Cause of any kind of moral 
action — as is evident from the foct that brute 
creatures possess tlie power of sensation, yet liave no kind of 
capacity for moral action. 

There are. then, three iw\ver!i in the h>u 1 nhu-h th-unnini: tlio nntiirc of nioial 
action and of intellectual truth The iiinverJ nliieh deal with tinth .are liiUdlcet 
and Sensation, because each of them is a fonii of linouloi^re and laio«leil,re has 
truth for its end.' The power whieli (ioveiiis aelion is iiapulsi; — in wiiicli is 
involved every movement originating action, and the cause of wlnitever i.s done. 
Intellect or Intuition perceivtss th.it such and such a tiiinfj ought to lie done, and 
the physical movement which leads to action aii.ses from Impulse, lint Sen- 
sation is not the cause of any kind of moral aotam : a.s is evident from the cose 
of irrational creatures • though they po.-.sej-.s llie jiower of sensation they arc 
incapable of possessing moral activity. Moral .iction is tin- jday of the soul in 
accordance with a delilrerate plan. Hence .Scn.sat.ion is not priKlactive of anv 
kind of moral action ; but it is Intellect and Impulse which set in motion every 
form of the moral life— the Intellect teaching the soul what is its duty, and the 
Impulse inciting it to the actual jierforraance of tliat duty. 


{(I) ANALYSIS OF THK I’ltAf.'TK AI. KKASON. 

Now in the play of Irajiulse there takes place either a strain- 
ing after or a shrinking from an object, pre- 
cisely analogous to the allirination or denial 
which is involved in every exercise of tho 
Keason. Inasmuch, tlien, as moral virtue is 
‘ a permanent attitude of the Will ’ and ‘ AVill ’ 


Mora) Action the 
result of Impulse 
and KeaooD : la* 
tellectoal truth the 
rwilt of SenHation 
and UeasoQi 
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is ‘ Impulse resulting from deliberation,’ it follows that if the 
Will is to be virtuous, the Reason must deliWate truly and 
the Impulse must be guided unswervingly; — i.e. the Impulse 
must strain after the same things as the Reason pronounces to be 
right. 

This form of Reason {trhir.h iumc.'i hi rational cunrluct) and this 
form of truth [which i.f.vir.'t in a romti^^trnt life) is called ‘ Pra’ctical 
Reason’ and ‘Practical Triitii.’ 

On the other hand, where Reason is jmrcly speculative and is 
concerned neither with coiulnct nor with production, its excellence 
or failure consists of trutii or falsehood in the abstract. Of 
course the function of the whole of the rational soul is truth ; 
hut in the case of that piart of the soul which is concerned wdth 
action at the same time th;it it is intellectual, the function is 
not truth simply hut truth exercised h.armoniously with right 
Impulse, 

analogous to the of aiHnnatiori and denial wliich take place 

ill the Keasoji. there i'* in tlie jila.v of the Impulse a process f»f stTiving after or 
shriiikinj? from an oiiject In fore it Simr. then, moral virtue i*? ’n jieiTOanent 
uttitude of the Will,' laul ’ the Will i-* • Impulse folhmino afttT deliU*mtion ' 
(• "Wiir heiii^f e<tujvalont t-<» wi'-hinjr ami ehooMnjr an o}>]ect which has liecn 
dclilKjraU'd upon), it inevituhly follo\^^ tliat, if the W dl t-o he jrwl and virtuoUf'. 
it Hhould make elimce only of such thiinr' are "ood . and that when tlie Im- 
pulse desires wliat is then ii i-' ti a<* and n^ht. lUit it is not possible for 

the Will to wi-h for what i.s j^ooil. nnlesH a rational deliberation teach it what w 
{footl, Hcncc it is iieccssarj* that * Ileason in council should Udl the Impulse 

whut is true, and that tlio Wii! should make it.** choice aceording’lj ; }.r. the 

Impulse must strive to realize ‘the }.'^<kk 1 .’ and thcic must I)e hannoiiy between 
tlie utterances of the lleaKin which ha-* delils'ratcsl. and the objects which the 
Impulse strives after. 

This kind of Keasoii, #./ . tlie j»rtK;cKS v*f < ulculution and of vlehl>emtion. is callo»l 
‘Practical Ileason.' and the truth nhich reprulatcHl Uicrehy ‘ Pi-aotical Truth.' 
inasmuch as they have for their etnl ' the practice of the gx)od ; and their func- 
tion is the attainment <jf that ' tnuh of life' uhieh ha«. been refen*ed to— r.i-. 
the truth which i.s conoermsl with moral fjood and enl. 

On the other hand, the hu'iines.s of that form of 1100.^-011 which is .‘speculative 
and not practical— is tnitJi or lal'-<*h(>cHl jur .v ,• and it lias for its end* the 
knowledge of what is tnie in the alKtraet. truth l>eing in fact tho husinesa of 
everyone who is intellectual, and in the degree of his intellectual jiower. But a 
man who is not only intellectual hut engaged in active life, has for his work the 
attainment of that kind of tnith which is in harmony with virtuous action and 
with impulttCH that are ti'uly luid virtuously sha|M 3 d. 


(6’) IlKLATION OF 1’UAt TIl‘AL KKASON TO THK WILL. 


The Will is, therefore, the spring from wliich 
issues : it is the Will, that is to say, from which 
the movement of the limbs (which is the last 
condition necessary to action) arises : the Will 
is thus ‘ the efficient cause ’ of action (but not 


moral action 

Th« Bdbjectire con- 
tliiians of which 
TDoral action U the 
outward exprw- 
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sion, aro B«asoD the ‘ final cause ’ — the presentation of an aim to 
bineiTn unity mind being antecedent to the exercise of the 
of the Will. Will). 

The elements, again, out of which the Will 
takes its rise are— Impulse and Reason presenting to the mind 
an end to be attained. Apart from these elements, apart, that 
is, from (1) the intuition of the good and a rational perception of 
the means of realising it, and (2) an iinptdse of the moral nature 
to gain it, no purpose of W’ill can possibly bo formed. No result, 
in fact, is possil)le, whether good or bad, in the active life of man 
without an exercise of Reason and a ]day of Impulse. 

[Reason by itself stirs nothing into activity, but only when 

it is cogni/.ant of particular ends and applied to 

Contrast between moral action. But Reason of this practical kind 
Moral Action aiul . . „ ... t i • i. 

Productive Aution. ui fact, Rcasoii applied to production or art. 

Al'heiicvor an artist or a craftsman has a work 
to execute, he ha.s an aim which he seeks to realise : has work is 
notan 'end’ in and hy itself, but it ha.s reference to a s[)ccific 
purpose and is for tlie advantiigc of a particular person. It is 
otherwise with maro/ action : virtuous activity is an end absolutely 
complete in itself, and tlie Impulse has simply reference to this 
end.] 

The AVill may consequently he defined eitlirr as ‘Intuition 
exciting an Impulse ’ (>r ‘ Impulse fashioned by Reason ’ ; and, 
having such a Will, man is the mainspring of his own actions 
and a free agent. 


The Will iri. therefore, the M«urce and <*f montl ttctiou; hut it not * tiui 
final cause ' (since we <lo not act with u view to the Will), !mt niUier tlic ' efficient 
cause • ’ before w’c act wc form a puqKwe of acting, ami the ‘ eiul ' is Hubws|ucnt 
to the action. 

The cause of • Will,’ again, is Impulse and Tb ason. which is synonjTnous with 
Deliberation. This is the second <lenuntof the Rational Sf>ul. the civlculativo or 
deliberative element which seeks the truth not for it'' own sake simj^ly. hut wnth 
a view to the realizing of the go<Kl in action For this reason — l)ecn«sc Ueason 
and Iinpnl«5 are the elemcntH out of which tlie ill takes its rise, it is not possi- 
ble that the Will should exist indciKnduitly of a rational ]>roccss and a ceitain 
attitude of the moral nature. It is owing to the condition of the moral nature 
that the Impul&c takes the direction of tlic goo<l or of the evil. 

But in BO far as the Reason is sprcnlauve, it is the }>u)d\uitivc cauHC of nothing, 
since it stirs netliing into activity. Only so far as it is • iiractical ' is it the canso 
of those result* which have lieen spoken of— Impulse. Will, and Moral Action, 

[Moreover this practical Reason is tlie principle of the productive Henson. The 
difference between the practical and the productive Kwison is this . The )iractical 
Reason, l^eing concerned with the practice of the good, has for its ‘ end’ Kiin]i1y 
the successful realization of the gooil v — it only up to this point, that it 
may carry out successfully what seenfk gixxl to the Impulse. The productive 
Reason on the other hand is the actual and successful realizing of the good, and 
has for its 'end' humrn hflppiness. Again, while ‘the end’ of the practical 
Reason is alisolnte, 'the end’ of thepioductive Reason in ridative— having regard, 
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that is, to tho interoHt'* of man nnd noekinsf a l>pnefit to him. Since, then, the 
productive Reason has as the /M'/fittunirf of its own end that which is the very end 
of the practical Reason and of which it is the sotirce and cause (/.<". the practice 
of the good) — since, I say, the productive Ilt'ason takes its rise in the realization 
of the good by the practical Roaaoii, and the ‘end* of the proiluctive Reason, }./■. 
human happiness, is based on tho consuinmatiou of the practical Reason, there- 
fore it is that the practical Reason is said to be the cause of the productive 
Reason.] 

Since, then, the Reason is the source from whence Impulse takes its rise, and 
Impulse the source whence the Will arises. Will may be defined either as * Intui- 
tion guiding the Impulse ’ or as * Impulse consequent upon a process of Reason..' 
These elements ai‘e found nowhere but in a rational creature, such as is man. 

(/) THE PllOVlNLE Ol' THE WILL liEFINEL. 

If a has already taken place, it cjinnot come within the 

range of AVill : lu) one forms a purpose of s;u‘king 
Troy, its destruction having heeu accomplished 
long ago. When a thing is past, a man does 
nut so much aa deliberate about it : he only 
deliberates iipou what is t'nturo and ujion w'bat 
is possibh' for him to achieve; what has already ha})i>ened cannot 
conceivably he uudoue. Hence tho truth of Agutho’s lines: 

IS tlio one prt ro:r.iii\e of \vlu«-li 1 von (JoU )s ilopi isod — 

'I’o oaunc ti) bo iimbfUu wh.ilooi liaili (iih*c liccn tlnm-/’ 

It is trutli, then, which Ls the business of both forms of the 
intellect ; aud eouseiiueiitly tlie nieiitiil states, iu virtue whereof 
each of the forms of the iiitelleet will attain to truth, will be the 
excellences of eacli. 


'flic range of tho 
^Yill is the winie as 
tliiit of Delil)en\- 
tion — tlllllgN 1K)S- 
siltlc and future. 


Such, then, the ualurv' of the \\ ill. Uui tlu' Mibjccis Inch form tlie province 
of IVill (/ f‘. tho Lbi'ngs wliich \vt* arc able dchbcraU-ly U» roolvc ujKin) are huch 
as are contingent and jKJ.Hsiblc. and, in paiiicular. tliing.N which are still future. 
When things arc llu^t and gone, no one delilHTutes wlie'iher he ought to perfonn 
them ; and wlien a man dot's not deliberate upon a thing, neither does he form a 
piuqKitw of performing tlioiu. tlie ispherc of deliberation Uong the sphei-e also of 
purpose (ns was explained in tlie uualysi> t.>f tho Will in tho Third Book). No 
one. for instance, loiins tlie purjsisc of sacking Troy, that having been dono 
centuries ago. Hence Agatho is justified iu saying — 

“ This is tlie one prerogative of winch even (tca» is dejTived — 

'Po cause to Ikj undone whate’er h.i* once been done. ” 

Such are the general principle.** Mhich concern the Practical Reunion. We have 
now to treat with greater proeiHion outl tlelail of the functions of the rational 
soul, as well in abstract science in* in pructicnl deliborntion. 

The function of l>otb forms of intellect is, as has been shown, tniHi ; and the 
function of each being denionsti-ateii. it in obvious what is their virtue or excel- 
lence. Tho virtuo of each thing oonaists hi tho function it porforma — i.r. in 
carrying out properly and admirably its own iHHnilhu- function. Hie mental 
HtatoH, then, in virtue of which each one of these states will be enabled to attain 
to its own proper measure and style of UutJi, as nearly os may posmbly be, will 
be the virtues of each. 
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II.— DEFINITIONS OF THE INTELLECTUAL VIRTUES. 

Let us now re-examine in detail the nature of the Intellectual 
Virtues, taking our start from their simplest conception. 

It may be at once assumed that the mental states in virtue of 
which the soul is true in whatever it asserts or 
Enumeration o£ denies, are five in number — Art, Science, I’ru- 

the intellectual , r^\ 1 t • > . n • 1 

virtues. aence, ihilosopny, Insight. LJmpression and 

Opiniou must be excliuletl, because it is possible 
to gain misapprehensions through tlioin.] 

Let ns now treat of the Intellectual Virtues in detail . taking our start from 
their simplest conception. 

Since our inquiry is into the nature of truth, wc have to examine in what ways 
the soul is able to attain the truth in the aHinnatious or di'iiial'* which it makes; 
and how many mental f<tate^ there are in virtue wliereof we enunciate the trutli. 
'Well, they are five in number— Art. Science. Prudence. Philosophy, and Insight. 
[We omit Impression and Opmion as states which enunciate the truth only con- 
tingently and not invarial»ly. Of tin* fiv«‘ lucultics above inentiontx), neither 
Insight nor Science are at any time mistaken — it U their verj’ essence to know 
the trath of necessity*. But Ait ami Pnidenco and Philosojihy are at times mis- 
taken — not through their own fault, but ou mg to the anomalies n liieli their subject- 
matter presents. A mental }»^oce^^ i-* only in error through its own fault when the 
error is contracted consistency with its own law>. 1 f on tlm othei' hand that proce**s 
bo in a sound state in regard to its own pio]>er canons, and the mistake is caused 
by the varying nature of the phenoiucua with w hicU it lias to deal, then it cannot Ui 
callefl false in itself : — it is tiie impression or opimoii w liich i.«* at fault, and tlmt Ik at 
times wTong in itself even tliough the <>bjects known remain iixed and unaltered. 
Hence it is clear tliat the mental p^occ^^ is not m ei ror througli its own fault— any 
more than if one w^re to suppose that Uie Siui i.^. a lf»oL wide, or that the Mw>n 
derives its light from its ow'n source . though the.^r existences reiiiaiu hxinl in the 
jxisition they always bear, the ojiinion and impression als>ut tliem i.s in error.] 

The faculties, then, which enunciate tioilh arc live in niimljer. a^ has bl'cn 
shown. We must now explain what is tlio nature of each of them Though they 
have many points of resemblance one with another ( (’or insUuiee there are nitiiiy 
points in common lietween Art and SciemN*,aiul bctwc'en Science and Pliilo'^ophy, 
and so with the rest), yet .still if wa (examine accuiaUly into Uituu. they are w*vc- 
rally distinct, and the definition of each i.v distinct Irom each other. 


i. — The Scientific State of Mind. 

What the real cliaracter of the .Scientific State of Mind is will 
be evident from the following consider, -itions— if we needs must 
define it with logical j’recision instead of being guided by its 
resemblances to other states. 

(1.) The idea which we all entertain of the Scientific Mind is 
this : a thing of which we have scientific know- 
slewin'*! ItJdge is one which cannot conceivably Iw altered, 
whereas things which are capable of being varied 
baffle us to say whether they continue or no, so 
soon -as they pass out of the range of sight. The object-matter 
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Science proceedK 
from pre- 

misses to a nurs- 
aary conclusion. 


of Science, therefore, — that is, of things which can l)e ‘scientifi- 
cally known,’ — is that which exists by an immutable law; and 
hence .also it is eternal (since whatever exists of necessity is, in 
its own right, eternal), and, being eternal, is also uncreated and 
indestructible. 

(2.) Again, ever 3 " form of the Scientific Mind is capable of 
demonstrating the truths which it knows, and the 
object-matter with which the Scientific Mind is 
concerned is capable of being learnt. Hut all 
instruction starts from truths already known, as 
1 have explained in mj' Analytics. One form of instruction 
proceeds by immediate inference, and another by means of the 
syllogism. Immediate inforenee, or the perception of simple 
axioms, is the ha^is upon which the universal rests, while it is the 
universal upon which the whole syllogism depends. There are, 
therefore, first truths upon which the syllogism depends, but 
which cannot tliem.sclves he demonstrated hy it : tliey are con- 
sequently matter of irnmediafe inference. 

(d.) The Scientific Mind is, tlierefore, ‘ the mental attitude whicli 
cmiblc.s a man to prove truths to demonstration ’ 

(with such furtlier ipiali Heat ions as 1 clelinc in 
my Analytic.s). IV hen a man has, in a kind of 
way, an inner conviction, and the inamary trntlis upon whioli tliat 
convicti()ri re.sts are known to him, he tlieii has scientific know- 
ledge ; whereas if tic in-imary truths are not better known to 
him than the conclusion deduced therefrom, he wdl not possess 
the scientific mind except through tlie elmuce of an accidental 
tussoeiation. 

The definition of the Scieiitifie Mind may therefore stand as I 
liiive laid it down. 


e fi u > 1 1 o n 
Science. 


o! 


1. Xow the Sciontific IMiml is a of lu'ct'ssary tiaiths. The subjects 

of which we say tliat wo have kiKwvhslr^e are tho>sO which it is iucon- 

ucivable shoultl l»<' ultojoil. an<( the tnitli of which, on account of their immutable 
nature. i« rootedly fixeil in our iijiikIm. Truth wluuh is concerned with contingent 
matter is not thus uB»U*d in • — alter wo have obtaiuwl knowhnige of it, it is 
liable to nlU*r. niul otttime.s it ceases to ]>e without our being- cf>nscious of the 
cliunge, NO tliat not even tlie dehnitioii uml trutli of it reunun fixed, but are 
alU'i'ed with the change of cireumstmiee. On the other hand, a subject of which 
the knowledge is firm and lixe<l in our mind, is a subject wiiich is noce.ssaiy and 
at all times immutable. Such subjects aie those which are eternal. It is neoes- 

therefore, that the subject-matter of Uie Heientific Mind should be eternal ; 
and the Scientific Jlind itself a knowlwlge of things eternal. 

2, A^in, every form of the Scientific Mind is callable of demonatrating the 
truths it knows, and the subject-matter with which it is concerned i« capaWe of 
being learnt. But all instnictiou and learning procevxi from knowledge already 
held (as I have showTi in my Analytics), There oie. therefore, primary tmtl^ 
upon which all Science rests. Now the primary truths upon wiiich some of the 
Sciences rest, are immediate and incapable of demonstration, being proved by 
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intuitive infei*ence such are the primary truths of ^reometry. The truths, a^oin, 
from which other Sciences start, are liomonstrable tnitlis. which are proved by syllo- 
^m, as falling* under some other science more elevated than themselves : such 
is the science of Optics, which use the demonstrations of peometiy as its axioms. 
Immediate inference, therefore, ia. as it were, a basis or first truth for those first 
truths or axioms which cannot he demonstratcci — traths which, though universal, 
are apprehended from paiticular instances. Hut the syllogism -which proves the 
demonstratod first truths of certain sciences lias for its own axioms, or first truths, 
ceitain universal and undemonstrablc conceptions. There are, therefore, prin- 
ciples, or fii-st truths, of science— ^Jertain universal and common conceptions, 
which being posited or assumed we draw infeiences tlicrefrom ; M’hich concep- 
tions are not proved by a syllogism but by immediate inference. From the science 
thus founded other science is prove<l and sai<l to Iw' suboidinated to it. Hence 
it is that all science is proved from ultimat<i fiist truth.s which cai'ry their own 
evidence -with them. 

3. The Scientific Mind is, therefore, a faculty which enables a man to demon- 
strate truths from absolute truths (and in virtue of tlu-ir being absolute), and 
such as are priinaiy and involve the reason of the conclusion, and so make their 
demonstration final and absolute (as we have (xplaincd in the Analytics). "Wlieii 
a man is con^ced of certain h\ potlie.ses. and the truth.s upon which a matter 
rests are finon'iL to him. then only is it pos.*»iblc for him tio luis’-e scientific know- 
ledge of that matter. If a man does u<)t kno\s the principle'' of a thing, and the 
pi*emie»^s are not more obvious to him than the conelu'ioii. lie )>o''Scs.Hc^ Kcieiitifio 
knowledge only through accidental axjociaUon • such an one 1ms not knowU*ilge 
in his own right, and m virtue of tlie knowledge id' tlu‘ fil^t tmths inherent in 
him, but perchance only through having heaul of tl em from other men. If ho 
had known the conclusion in thw wa>. !>> numnN oi the first trullis. he wiaihl 
have known the first tniths bettei than the eimeUision ; since a thing hy ineuiH 
of -which another thing In known, i.s itself better known thiui the thing it 
proves. 

The above definition must sulfice as an explunatiiui of the Scientific Mind. 


ii. — The Artistic State of Mind. 


The artistic 
faculty distin- 
guished from the 
prudential faculty, 
though both are 
concerned with 
contingent matter. 

a distinct thin^ 


But in subject-matter, wliicli is ‘ coiitimjent,- tlicre is one part 
concerned witli production, Ibrtning the province 
of Art, and anotlier part concerned willi action, 
formiij" the province of Moral.s. [For tlic validity 
■of this distinction J must rely upon the arguments 
of my Public Lectures.] IIciicc also ‘ the mental 
state wliieli leads to urtion guided by Ucasoa ’ is 
from ‘ tlie mental state vvliicb leads to production 
guided by Iteason ’ : they are not, therefore, involved the one in 
the other, since action is not production, nor is jiroduction action. 
Since, for examjile. Architecture is a form of Art, and is defined 
as ‘ a certain faculty leading to production u}i(m a rational plan,’ 
and there is no kind of art but what is such ‘ a mental state 
leading to production upon a rational plan,’ nor any such mental 
state but what is an art, it follows that the Artistic Mind is the 
same thing as ‘ a mental capacity capable of production in con- 
formity with a true standard of Keason.’ 

Now every form of Art is concerned with the creation of objects, 
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or with the desig'ning of objects, or with the investigation of 
means whereby some result may be obtained, in the sphere of 
contingent matter, where the efficient cause rests with the de- 
signer, and not with the thing designed. Art has nothing to do 
with things which exist, or which come into existence, by a neces- 
sary law, nor with things which exist by the order of Nature ; 
since all sucli things have their cause inherent in themselves. 
Since, then, production is distinct from action, Art must neces- 
sarily be concerned with production and not with action; and in 
a kind of fashion Art has the same field as Chance, just as Agatho 
says : 

“Art lift'' woocfl CIianc«‘, Jin<l C'hniK’c has wotiotl Art.” 


The Artistic Mind, therefore, is a mental faculty which leads 
to production in conformity with a true and 
rational plan ; while the Inartistic Hind, on the ° 

other hand, is the state of mind which leads to production upon 
a false and irrational plan ; each of them being in the sphere of 
cuidlnymt matter. 


Wo niut*t now treat of llio Aili^tic 'Miiwl. Now tliinp* which are contingfent, 
anti wliich chaii^'-c with t»r < ircuinManco. arc cithtT ohjectJ* of protliic- 

tion or of moral action. Tin; uKjoct.- t>l‘ pnxlnctU’n arc tho?^ which form the 
js])hcrc of Art, aiul <»!' action arc which form the f*pliere of 

Morals. But since productum i'* di^imct from aeiion. tlir menial state which, 
leads to m conlormity with rejiMUi will In* dMinct from the mental ^t^lte 

which loatls to pr/uhiri nut in confttrmity with ronx>n Yet they are not distinct 
in such a sense a*» to lie inchnlod tin* one in the other n.s u wltule and its** parts, 
hut liorsc and ox are. Moral nelifui cannot l)e hroii^lit under tlie notion of 
production, ijciny di'-lincl thereiioin. nor foi th«‘ same reu>t)n can pruluction bo 
brought under the notion <d unwal action. T!ii< truth is <'vidout alio from their 
rcHpective defiuitioiis tlu deiinilioii of inonU action i" one thing, the defaiition 
of prodiictiou another. Tlie ArtiVtic Mind (or * the iiittllei-tuiil condition of pt^r- 
fect jiroducLioii ’) is ‘ tlie mentid faculty whicfi lead> Ui />n>r/tti fion in confonnity 
with Jvea.son/ as, for instance, tlie aili^tic attitude of the architect, Tlie MonU 
Mind, on the other hand, or ' Priu-tical WikIoiii.’ is ‘ tlie iiKHital condition which 
lemls to tu'imn in conforuiity with Ueanm ' (;is will lie explaiiu'il latter on) The 
Artitetic Mind is, therefoie, di.*.tinct on the one liand from the Scientific Mind in 
lieing concemed willi eontingent inatt<T, and on the oUut hand fn>m * Practical 
Wisclom,’ in being CK^cupied witli jwoduetion luid not witli moral action. Every 
Art is a mental faculty coiicenied with priKliietion afUr a sound stamlanl of 
llooaon. and whatever faculty is of tiiat kind is an Art ; the two ideuis being 
convertible. 

Tlie object with which every Art is conwrnwl is the creation of things which 
are jjowible to be created or not created ; for example, the Art of houstdmilding 
is concerned with the constiuction of a luuis<‘. aiul tJu* Art of ^hiphuilduIg with 
the construction of a ship— things which iiiiiy coiiccividdy be not created as 
created. However, it is not ooncemed witli «// tliingh that arc contingent and 
jmssible, but only with those tlie cause of wlioss* existence dejH'nds on the designer, 
not on the thing designed. For instance. Art is not concerned with physical 
phenomena : since the ennw of tlie creation of things w'liich depend upon a law 
of Nature U inherent in themselves, and though they conceivably might not be, 

Y 
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yet are they not subjects for Art : they have not the cause of their existence 
external to themselves, as a house has tJie builder or n ship the shipwright. 

Art has almost the same sphere as Chance, Chance in fact is found only in 
circumstances the cauae of whose existence is external to themselves. If tho 
accidents of Fortune had the oauacs of their cxisUuce iuheveut in themsi'lves, 
they would not have been tliougbt wonderful, lint in fact they are marvcllwi 
at for tliis very i*eason — that their cause is not 011I3' extt^nud. but derived from 
a eoui-ce which no one would have anticipated. Digging has ofttimes been foimd 
to be the cause of being wealthy : in digging a trench for a foundation a man 
has often discovered a treasure. Such a diseover3" is contiary to exi>ectation, 
because digging is not in itself a cause of being rich : — otherwise all those who 
dig would have been wealthy. iSuoh a discovery Is, tlierefore. bj' way of accident. 
Accidental causes arc such that the thingsof which they iiu- the cau^a.•s were not 
expected to take place. A man only those tilings to t>ccuv in regar*l to 

any matter which are comprehended m the ihhnitiuii of Unit matter, •wliother 
pobcntiall}’ or actually ; and thing'^ which hap^xn in the way of acciilent are nob 
of this character. Art and Chance are thcioi’oie in a certain sense concenu'd with 
the same chcunistanccs : I sa^' * /w u v/ rlnm acwv/,' bi'causc they au* Imth con- 
cerned with contingent inritln arid thing'* which uiv variuldi an 1 changeful, and 
the cause which pioductsv tln'm i" not nii ub^duti* caux . I»nt arises m the way 
of accident, whereas Art is ubsolUtc 4 ' the cau&c of the things which arc produced 
thereby. 

The Artistic Mind is theroforo, as hm* l>oen cxplaimHl. ‘ a mental faculty 
concerned with production in harmony with a inif btambinl of Jlcnson ’ in the 
sphere of contingent matter, and the caU'C whereof rests wjtli tin* Artht On 
the other hand, the Inartistic Mate of Mind i** * a mental liabit eonccnKsl w ith 
production in accordance with a /hIm htaiidard ol Itcascn ' in the sjilu re of 
contingent matter. 


iii.— The Wisdom of Practical Life. 


(a) VlEXr OF CONC’UETE IKSTAXCES OF PUACTU AI. WISDOM. 


General conoep- 
tidii of Practical 
Wis^lom a.s ft right 
eetiinftte of tlie lu* 
tercssU at Ufa. 


We shall best grasp tlie scope of ‘ praoHeal wisdom ’ if wo first 
enquire what is the chaiaotcr of tliose whom 
we common Ij call ‘ jwaftii ally wise.’ It is un- 
doubtedly thought to he a charaetcristie of such 
an one that he has the power of making a wise 
determination in matters that conceni his own 
j)ersonal good, or that are expedient for liini; and that not merely 
in special details, as for instance in wliat conduces to health and 
strength, but in matters (»f <a nature to all'cct a good and happy 
life. This view of ‘practical wisdom’ (as a ‘right estimate of 
the best interests of life ’} is further snpjiorted by the fact that 
we apply the terra ‘ practically wise ’ in a limited sense wiien- 
soever men calculate wisely in regard to some good end, under 
cireumstanceB which do not fall under a sjiecific art; the inference 
being that the man who deliberates rightly in regard to the nltole 
of life will be pre-eminently the man of practical wisdom. 

We will now treat of ‘ Practical Wisdom ; ' nnd onr view of it will be rendered 
clearer if we finrt consider what is the character of tliose whom wo commonly 
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call ‘ practically wise.' It is assuredly considerefl that the man who is practically 
wise is one who is able to decide rig^hUy in reference to what is good and ex- 
pedient for him, having under review not merely isolated and special blessings, 
such as health and strength and such like, or of w'hat tends thereto, but in the 
widest sense the happy life or w'hatcver contrilmtes to happiness as ‘ the end ’ 
and perfection of man. That this view i« true is obvious. We apply the term 
‘ practically wise.’ to those who regulate their personal conduct by reference to 
some good end. and wisely decide matters which concern their own interests : 
and carry into effect such meaHures whereby they may l>e enaliled to attain to a 
virtuous end. Consequently a man who delilfeiatcH in lugaul to life as a w'hole 
will be pre-eminently a man of practical wibdom. 


(/>) TlJE SPHEUE OJT PRACTICAL WISDOM DKKiN'ED. 


The f.cf>i>e of Pi'ac- 
tic-il Wis'loin ilis- 
tinjiiushcd both 
from that of Srifnee 
and of Art. 


Yot no one duliLerates npon matters which are incapable of being 
reversed, nor yet u])on matters which, though con- 
ceivably possible jier se, are not within our own 
compass to acliicve. Since, therefore, Science 
involves demonstration, ami demoiistration is im- 
possible in subjects wliere tlic tirst trutlis admit 
of variation {i.c. all the truths of science deiliiced tlierefrom could 
in that case bo reversed), and since on tlie other hand deliberation 
is im[iossible, except in stdijects whieli are contingent and variable, 
it follows that rractictil Wisdom cannot be identical with Scien- 
tific Wisdom, the subject-matter of action being capable of being 
reversed ; nor, again, can it l)0 identical witli Artistic AVisdoui, 
because the whole conception oi art isili.stinct from that of artion. 

The notion, therefore, left to us of rractieal Wisdom is that it 
is ‘a true and iiorinal condition of mind tending to condiiet in 
harmony with Ilea.soii, tlic sjilicre of its cxi'rciso being what is 
good or evil for man.’ \_ylt i.s thu.-t (lattuict at. -<0 from all forms oj 
artistic prothuiion.) For in all production tlie ‘ end ’ is distinct 
from the mental oj'eration which produces it ; but in action the 
‘end’ is identical with the act, moral well-being or a ‘good and 
happy life ’ being an end in itself] The sphere of Practical Wis- 
(lonr being thus wliat is good or evil for man, we consider that 
those who possess it are such men as Pericles and others of his 
stamp, since they have the power of imdorstandiug what is good 
for their own selves and for their fellows, and for the same reason 
we rank practical administrators and politicians in the same class. 


But if the man of practical wisdom is one who dolilierates rightly, the sphere 
in which he shows his wisilom is tliat of ooutiuirent matWr : no one deliberates 
upon matters which have a fixed law of their omi, and which arc incapable of 
being reversed. Furtlieruiore, even in the field of contingent matter, no one 
delilionitoH upon matters which, t.hough possible, are not within our own power 
to effect : we never delilierato except upon matters which arc capable of bcii^ 
effectetl by our own means. It is clear, tlmrefore, from these considerations, that 
Practical tl'isdom is distinct and ee|>arate not only from Art, as has been sliown 
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but also from Science, Science having for it» sphere necoHsary truths, Practical 
Wisdom such as are variable and contingent. 

Practical Wisdom is. therefore, ‘ a true and normal condition of mind leatling 
to action in harmony with Heason, in the sphere of what is good or evil for man.’ 
[It differs from Art, as has been explained, because a moral action is a different 
thing from a production of Art : in the case of production there i« on end distinct 
and separate from itself j /‘.g, the art of the shipwright is one thing, and the ship 
is distinct therefrom. But in the cai«e of moral action there is no end distinct 
from the activity itself, under any circumstances : at times the action itself is the 
end of itself— when it be well and i^ropi'rlj' jierformed . the end of horsemanship, 
for instance, is to ride well and properly.] Practical Wisdom is, therefore, a 
state of mind which has reference to the goo<I ami evil of man ; and hence it is 
that we regard Pericles and men of his .'^tamp as * practically wise.’ because they 
were able to comprehend what wa« good for thcm.'^lvc.s and their fellows ; and 
in the same class we rank practical adminh.tratorh and statesmen. 


(o) RELATION BETWEEN 1M:A<T1('AL WlKdOM ANII TEMI'EUANUE. 

lienee tlie origin of flu> word by wliicli we sj)c‘ak of Temperance 
as ‘ the virtue wliieh jiresonvs tliat j\Ionil Sense 
which IVaetical Wisdom implies : ’ tlmt is to sa}-, 
Temperance jireserves a true mstiuct or per- 
ception about moral subjects. This is seen from 
the case of its o)>i>osite, IntemjK'ranco : the nuilue 
pursuit of pleasure and tlie undue avoidance of 
pain do not destroy nor corrupt every idea of the 
mind, but only such ideas as be.ir iijion action and conduct ; for 
iustaDco, they do not destroy the idea of the mind upon such a 
question as whether the angles of a triangle arc or are luit equal 
to two right angles, but they do destroy the ideas of right and 
wrong. The principles wdiich should regulate conduct are the 
truths which coucern the ‘final cause’ or true perfection of man. 
But when the cliaracter is enervated through pleasure or })aiu, the 
perception of the Moral Law or Final Cause of life is instantly 
obscured ; a man no longer sees that he is bound to conform his 
every choice, and regulate his every action, by reference to this 
higher law, vice being of a nature to destroy the sense of obliga- 
tion and the intuitions of morality. 

The definition of Practical AVisdom is, therefore, necessarily 
fixed as ‘a true and normal condition of mind, permanently 
formed and in accord with Itcasoii, manifesting itself in right 
action in the sphere of human interests.’ 


Piucticiil Wiatlom 
not merely intel- 
lectual, l>ut in- 
volves certaiJi 
fiujral character- 
IHticA, as 18 FOCQ 
from its connection 
with Terajiemace. 


This view of Practical Wisdom may be illu8traU*(l by its connection with the 
word Temi)erance. ITie temperate man, in guarding hia own [)roi>er good, is 
said to prcKerve his Moral Sense. In Oreek we call Tumi«irunoe <rw<^po(rOvT;, ag 
lieing virtue w'hich that Moral Sense wliicli Practical Wisdom 

involves. The intemiierate man does not by his dissolute pleasures destroy any 
other form of knowledge except only this knowlwlge of right and wrong. He 
does not ruin his scientific nor his artistic percejjtions, nor any other of Uie forms 
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of ‘Wisdom which hare boon enumerated. Plcaimre does not prevent a man from 
knowing that a triangle has its angles equal to two right angles — which it is 
tJic jiart of the i4cientific faculty to demonstrate ; nor from knowing how he 
ought to build his house or do anything else which falls within the province of 
art. But pleasure does pervert the character of the moral act which com^ 
within the sphere of the Moral Semse. The first principles and causes of moral 
actions are ‘ the ends ’ for the sake of which those actions are done ; and the end 
in every action is ‘ the good ’ of the man who act** consistently therewith ; and if 
a man be in ignorance of this ‘end,’ the action which he performs is dtrtorted ; 
and such an ignorance is brought about whenever a man. corrupted by pleasure, 
or enervated by pain or by some other strong emotion. fancies that pleasure is the 
Summum Bonum, and consideis that the e nd whu-Ji is consistent therewith is his 
tnio end, an«I regulates all his Jicti<»ns in confonnity thcrew'ith. In this w’ay it is 
that n man vitiates his own proper good — tlu* gooil that is his true end and tlie 
fitting pnneiple of all actions, vice Ik mg of a nature to destroy the true 
prmoijdc of conduct. For this leason it i*' that as the disj^olute man loses the 
intuition of Ihc moral law*, the man v\1h) prc^'ives that intuition is called 
temperate. ITeiice it insjessarily follows that Fiaetical Hisilom is a true and 
norma] condition of miml. pcmnnenlly fixed and in hannony w ith Heaton, leading 
to right action in the sphere of human iiiterots.’ 


{(l) FUnXIIKIt CIIAnACTKKIhTirs OF PliAC TICAL WIl«I)OJ(. 

Again, tLcrc are degrees of excollciice in Art, But not in Prac- 
tical Wisdoni ; and in art a man wlio blunders 
voluntarily is to be jireferrcd to one wliose mis- 
takes are involuntary, wliereas the reverse is 
true of Practical Wisdom, as indeed of all the 
moral virtues. Jt is clear tlien that Practical 
Wisdom is the e.xcclloncc of tlio moral nature, 
and not an artistic tacully. 

Now as there are two divisions of the sonl 
which contain lleason, Practical AVisdom will be 
the excellence of one of them— the ‘oiiinionative’ division, Opinion 
and Practical AVisdom being h()fh concernod with contingent 
matter. Furthermore it is not merely a mental state in harmony 
with Ileason : it must be manifested in action ; the 

proof being that forg-etfnlncss is compatible with a purely mental 
state, but not witli I’rai'tical AA'^isdom as tlie law of daily life. 

It ia clear, then, from these consiileratioirs (hat Practical AVisdom is a thing 
RCiMirato aud dihtiuct from Science nud from Art and from the other forms of 
know'lodge. 

But. apart from tho'^e renpon*;. there is this : Art mlmits of degrees of goodness 
and of badness, it being- po.ssihlc for a man to Ika n gootl w'orkmon or a bad one • 
bHt in tlic case of I^i nctical Wis(h)m. goodness or badness is inapplicable. It is 
impo.'^sible for a man of practical wl^iloin to Ite a bad man : Pi-actical Wisdom is 
itself a virtue, ami there cannot l)e degrees in virtue any more than there can be 
an ‘ ideal of an ideal.’ Again, a man w'ho errs voluntarily in the exercise of his 
art, is better than the man w’ho cits involuntarily, so far, that is, as he is an 
artist. This is not the case with Practical Wiwiom, but the very opposite : a man 
wdio voluntarily destn>ys his moral sense is woi'so than the man w’ho loses that 
Moral IScnsc against his will. 


Practical \^is*lom 
is uD alisolutu 
sUte of moral »‘X- 
a lionco • — it ifellio 
jKjrfcction of the 

of t)\c soul, uud it 
is ni.^'Cparably asso- 
ciated AAith the 
convimi'snesa of 
the agent. 
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It is evident, then, that Practical Wisdom is a virtue and not an art. It is the 
"virtue of the opinionative part of the soul. There being* two parts of the soul 
which contain reason, the intellectual, and the opinionative or deliberative, the 
second is concerned with contingent matter, which forms the sphere of Practical 
Wisdom, 

Now Practical Wisdom is not merely ‘ a true and normal state of mind, in 
harmony with Beason' (which is the definition so far of Art also, when the 
artist is not executing objects of art : ut, there is nothing to prevent a man 
being an artist though he execute no work of art. and his ait being ‘ a true and 
normal state of mind in harmony with Reason '). But it is absolutely necessary 
for Practical Wisdom to be incessantl3' manifested in The subject-matter 

and the material are not always available to the artist ; but the subject-mattei* of 
l*ractical Wisdom never fads the man who possesses tliat wisvlom. The emotions 
of the soul, and the actwities of the man. tlie various modes of intercourse 
between man and man, and Uio relations genoi-ally u’hich fom a sphere for 
every virtue and for Piactical Wisdom, these, surely, it is impossible should be 
outside the frontier of human life. Hence it i.^ tliat. tlioiitrh there may be a 
forgetfulness of Art. there cannot ]kossi])h lie of Practical Wisilom. 

For the present this account of l^racticul Wisdom may sullicc. 


iv. — The Intuitive State of Mind. 


Kow, siucc tlic Scientific Mind is one wliicli 1ms an ajiprclietision 
of uriiversiils and tliinufs which exist by an un- 
alterable law, and since, further, in all siibject.s 
which admit of denioii-Jtration and in all science 
there are ‘ first principles ’ involved (all science 
and all api'lication of science involvinjj tlie defi- 
nition or cause of its own laws), of the first cause 
or principle ui'ou whicli the matter of science 
itself depends there can be no science nor scientific 
demonstration : — nor, again, can tliere be any 
artistic or moral iierccjition.- The reason is this : on the one 
Land the suhject-inatter of science is cajiahle of scientific demon- 
stration, and on the other band holli art and jiracticol wisdom 
are concerned with matter cnpahle of being varied. iNor assuredly 
is Philosophy concerned with these first principle.s, since there 
are certain points upon which the pbilosophor can employ de- 
monstration. 


Befure gt.'ientiiic 

be matlp, cci-t-tiu 
universal truths 
must Ikj knuwn ; 
Hiid the fa<’ulty by 
wJiich the<!0 
are know'n is vovt 
•—the power of 
immediate iatui* 
tion. 


Consequently, if the faculties by means of which we attain to 
truth and are never deceived, as well in regard to matters that 
are irreversibly fixed as in regard to those which are contingent, 
are Science and Wisdom, Philo.sojihy and Intuition, and the know- 
ledge of first principles cannot iio.s-sibly belong to the first three 
of these {i.e. Wisdom, Science and I’liilosopliy), the only alterna- 
tive left is that it belongs to Intuition. 


At this point we munt treat of Intuition, and examine with w’hnt claiw of the 
knowabie it iH concerned. Now since Science is a knowledge of univerwJ truths 
which have a necessary existiume, involving a delimtlou of first truths and a 
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demonfltration from them, and demonstration again involves first principles 
which must be asHumed before the demonstration can be made by the man of 
science, we must examine to which of the fonns of knowledge wliich have been 
mentioned it belongs to know these first principles — Science, or Art, or Wisdom, 
or Philosophy, or Intuition. It cannot possibly belong to Science, since Science 
is demonstiative while these first truths arc imdemonstrable. Nor can it belong 
either to Wisdom or to Art. both of which arc concerned with the contingent 
while these first truths are concerned wdth the absolute. Nor, again, is it the 
business of Philosophy to know these first truths, since it is the buninesy of 
pliilosopliy to know certain things aa demonstrated, whereas these first truths are 
immediate. 

The remaining alternative is that it is Intuition which is the knowleilgc of 
these first tintliM. an*l Intuition is that by virtue of which we have knowledge of 
the first principles oi Science. 

v.—The Philosophic State of Mind. 

{a) THE ‘ I'HU.KSorHY ’ of thf. akth. 

Now we a.s.si"'!! tlio attrilmto ‘ finished,’ or ‘ ])hilosoj)hic,’ in ii 
naiTow sense, to artists wlio disjilay in the various 
arts the greatest exactness of worknuuislii]*. For 
exainple, we call I’heidias an accoinplisliLal, or 
‘ philosophic,’ seuli)ti>r, and I’olyclcitus an ac- 
coniplislied, or ‘ philosophic,’ statuary, implying, 
however, nothing more in such eases than that their aeconiplished, 
or philosophic, insight is the perfection of their art. 

The term ‘ pliilOK^diy ' U iwed in a double yense. There L** one form of 
pliiloyophy wliifh w ypeciul. and anotlicr form wluch is uiiivcryal. PliiloNOphy 
of the narrower kiuu j»* Uie perfection of an ail. in lefuivnee wheicto we ^peilk 
(d’ an artii't being • nec•olnl»li^hod.* or ‘ philoMiphie.' m the execution of hin art. 
For exainple, we call f*heidia> an aceoiiiplnlKMl. (»r • pliiio.'opliie.’ yculptor, l)ecan^^ 
lie is a finished workman m his craft : and lor the same 1 uason we call Polycieitus 
an accomplibhed. or • philosoidiic,' statuary. 


‘ P hilobfipliy * 
yometiijicb used m 
a narrow scusf ms 
e<juiv<iJcut to • the 
perfection of Lit.’ 


(l)) ITIE I’HILOSOIHtlO MIN'H IS THE AP.SOl.UTE SENSE. 

There are, however, tho.se wlioin we consider ‘ ]diilosophic ’ not 
merely in some special relation nor in a par- 
tioular sense, hut absolutely, us Homer says iu scnacof'l'hilos^iihy 
the Miirgites : — ‘ ‘t": perfection 

of knowledge.’ 

‘•Iliui the Gods neither iniuei iu*r phnn^luuan made. 

Nor >kille<l mereh in H>inc one thing.” 

It is clear, then, (hat Philosophy will he the most finished and 
exact of all the forms of reason. Tlie man, therefore, who would 
possess this philosophy iu the absolute sense must not merely 
know what flows from the principles of Seience, but must also 
have a true percept iou of the principles themselves. 

Philosopli}", therefore, in the absolute sense may be defined as 
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‘ the union of the intuitive and scientific mind,’ being, as it were, 

■ ‘ a scientific perception of the most important trutlis, holding to 
the particular sciences the relation which a head holds to a living 
body.’ 

Philosophy, in the imiyersal sense, is that state of mind in virtue ■«rhereof wo 
epeak of men as philosophic absolutely, and not in a merely special sense, nor as 
posseaaing some particular aooomplishment ; as Homer says in his Mafgites : — 

“ Him neither miiubr nor ploughman the Ooils had n&ade, 

Nor accomplished merely in some one tiling.” 

Hcncc it is clear that Philosophy will be the moi-t exact of all the forme of 
rational knowledge, whetlier one epeak of it in the ejuicial or in the universal 
sense : on the one hand, epecial Phiio'^oph}- is this voi'v thing — an exact precision 
of mind whether scientific or artistic, and on the other hand, universal Philosophy, 
from the very fact of its being univeisal. is more exact tliaii the other fonns of 
knowledge, inasmuch as it is more definite and complehen^lvo, 

Since therefore PliUosophy is (tt r m a thing ah.vehite and universal, it is 
rLeoes.''ary that the man who phihwophic. lu Uu" ah-otut<‘. sense of riiilosOphy. 
should not merely know a ]»art of things kiiouahle und ho ignorant of others : 
the true pUilosoplier will know not luendy the truths that can lie demonstrated, 
but also tlie fir^t principles from whicli tlio>e deiiu>n>trations start, and will 
render such an account of them as they admit of. (’oiwijnently J'hilosopliy will 
be * the union of the intuitive an<l scientific tnind ; * and thus it will Ihj the mo«*t 
revered form of K'ieuee. coutaitiing as it were the ftr^'C pnnciples of itsidf os the 
brain and life of the truths winch flow tlu*refrom. In the deXmition of the 
JScientific Mind are cnmpri.so<l h«»Ui the tniths of demoDstrativc science and the 
principles from which they are demon'-Trated. In tJn^ ca-^c f)l‘ the suhordinate 
tjciences this is not the caM; in the thdnntion of the i^j>ecial seicnce.s a knowlmige 
of their own priuc:i[)h-s is not im’]iide»l. hut hiinply a knowledge of trutlis 
demonstrated from jirinciples as‘'Umc<l. 


(f) THE riJILOSOl'HlC Ml>T> DISTlXCm.^IlEH EKOM PnACTICAL 
WISDOM. 

Philosophy, therefore, being concerned with the most imiiortiint 
„ , and transcendental tnitiis, is quite a difiereiit 

rre-cminenoe of , , v it-’-* i 

Philosophy as being attitude Ot Iiunu irolU (luit of rrOCtlCal VV IBUOin, 

concerned wltli the Jt Jg ohviousl} absurd to 8U])pusc that tUo grandest 
hig est ventits. most important exercise of reason is that 

which deals with human W'ell-being — unless it be true that man 
is the highest of all existences in tin; universe. 

Here is another reason why Philosophy and Practical Wisdom 
cannot be identical. Assuming it to he true that 
what is healthful and good varie.s in the case of 
men and of fishes, whereas what is white and 
straight is so always and invariably, all men 
will admit that a truth of philosophy i# always 
the same, whereas a truth of practical life varies with circum- 
stances. In fact, one would say that it was a sign of practical 
wisdom to perceive accurately what concerns one’s own self ; and 


The immutabi- 
lity of Philobophy 
coutraiitcd with the 
shifting natuie of 
human intcroBtH. 
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one would entrust practical interests to a man who had that 
wisdom. [For this reason it is that certain animals are said to 
be ‘ practically wise ’ — such as are seen to possess a power of 
foresight in providing their own means of life.] It is clear, 
then, that Philosophy is not identical with the Science of human 
interests. If it were true to say tliat Philosophy is the science 
which is concerned with what is beneficial for one’s self, there 
must be many forms of Plulosoj)hy : there is no one Science that 
treats of the good of all living creatures, hut there are separate 
sciences bearing upon each class — unless one were to say that 
there is one form of medical treatment which is applicable to all 
existences. 

If, again, the plea were urged that ‘ man is the noblest of all 
living creatures’ (and that, tlu nfore, the. jdalosoploj 
of human hju is the hujhest phdosojdaj), such a I'ractT 

plea docs not affect our argument. Though man m 1 Wwidin a-s tbo 
is the noblest of crcatui'cs, there are other exist- l i* high 

cnccs lur more divine in their luituro than man : 
as, of course, most obviously, the elements out of which the 
universe is composed. 

From the arguments licre adduced it must be evident that 
Philosophy is the ‘ union of the scientific and intuitive faculties,’ 
and lias for its province those exi.stcnoes wliich are most important 
in their nature. 

[In illustration of tliis distinction between Philosophy and 
Practical Wisdom is the fact that men give the 
title of ‘ jihilosopher ’ to such men as Thales Contract lK;t«ecn 
and Anaxagoras and others of the same clas.s, mtl! of*^tho*\orT<i'^ 
hut refuse to call them men of practical wisdom, 
since tliey are seen to ignore what is for their own practical 
interest ; men say of them that they have a knowledge of thiu"-s 
extraordinary, and wonderful, and abstruse, and transcendental 
but that their knowledge is useless, since they do not seek for 
the knowledge of those good things tliat are proper to man.] 

But Philosophy is distinct from Pmctioal WLsdom in that, while Practical 
Wisdom is coucemtsi only with social wcll-lieing. Philosophy is the most im- 
portant of all sciences whatsoever. The most important science is that which is 
found to be exercised on the most inijxirtnnt subjects ; and Practical Wisdom is 
ni)(l of that nature, being concerned «ith human interests only— but man and his 
interests are not the highest rang:c of thonifht. 

jVgain, it is a sign of praoticol wisilom in a creature to lie capable of finding its 
own • good.' But there is not the same ‘ good ’ to nil alike : what is healthful 
and lienoficiul is not the same in all cases. Practical Wisdom is. therefore, not 
tlu! same thing among all men ; but the suliji'ct-matter of Philosophy is un- 
alloiably tlie same everywhere. It is what is deinon.strable tliat is matter for 
Philosophy ; i-.g. that the angles of a triauglo arc together equal to two right 
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angrles, is a matter which can be demonstrated, and the ^me truth can be 
demonstTcated everywhere alike— just as tii© same thing is straight and the same 
thing white among all men. But it is the sign of privctical wisdom, not only 
among men but among living cinatures generally, that they examine and carry 
out each his own individual good ; hence we call certain wild beasts specially 
wise and cunning — such as fu’e seen to possess a power of foresight in reference 
to their oum lives. It is clear, therefore, that Thilosophy cannot be identical 
with Practical Wisdom. If one were to hold that Philosoiihy is concerned with 
achieving our own individmd iutercBts, there would l>o miuiy forms of Philosophy, 
corres|>OBding with the variety of interests , just as there is no one form of 
Medicine applicable to all creatures alike, hince the conditions of healtli and 
disease differ with the different sjKicies. 

If. again, one were to hold tliat the Science of hnmnn well-being, or Practical 
■Wisdom, is. like Philosophy, the most serious and important in tlie world, inas- 
much ns man is the noblest ami best of all living creat.iives. Kuch a pica does not 
affect the ai'gumcnt : there arc exisfccnoe.s num* divine by far than man in tlifdr 
nature, as, for instance, the elements wJiich unndstakeably compose the universe 
— I mean the elements out of which the Cosmos was foinied. 

From the consiih^rations above given it is clear that Pbilo-ojihy is the union 
of Intuition and Science, and is conevTned with tho.se objects which arc most 
revered in their nature — wliicli aic nccesviry existences admitting of neither 
change nor decay. 

[Ilenco it is that wc speak of Auaxagora-s. ami Thales, and men of that class, 
as • philosophers.” hut in no s^x-nse us men of practical wiislom. musniiich as they 
were ignorant of what wa.s U-nehcinl lor lluin. imd of n hat was useful for the 
purposo.«; of life, though they liad know ledge of iniflis tliat wc?‘e nbstnisi'. 
marvellous, subtle, and ^-trauge, — niul these latter tiuiUs form tlie field of 
thought with which I’hilosophy is t(»nct*rn<-d ] 


III.— SPECIAL ANALYSIS OK PUAOTICAL WISDOM. 

(«) PUACTICAL WIMIO.M INVOLVES IlF.LIBEllATlON. 

Now the spliere of Practical AVI.-idom is the sphere of human 
interests and of wliatever comes witliin the scope 
of deliberation. It i.s jire-emineiitly the business, 
we say, of tiie man of practical wisdom to de- 
liberate wi.sely, yet no one debbenites ui)ou 
matters which omiiot jiossibly he altered, nor 
upon matters winch do not involve a definite 
‘ end,’ and that end, moreover, ‘ a good ’ to he 
attained by action. The man who deliberates wisely, in the 
perfect sense of tlie term, is one who hius the faculty of hitting 
the mark of what is best for man in actual life, so far as depends 
upon rational calculation. 

But the sphere of Practical Wiwiom w the pphore of human intcrcfltfl and of 
whatever comes within the »co|)c of delihciation. It is pre-eminently the 
buMnesfl, we say. of the man of practical wisdom to deliberate wisely ; yet no one 
deliberates upon necessary truths, nor ujwn matters which are incapable of 
being altered : nor upon matters which have not for their ‘ eud ’ the good of man 
to be realised in action. Philosophy on the other hand has for its * end ' truth 


Practical Wis- 
dom involves all 
the elements of de- 
liberation ; but the 
‘eud’ •shiiili it 
seeks to realise is 
the end of perfect 
virtue. 
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in the univei*8al and absolute sense, and for its subject-matter that which can be 
absolutely demonstrated, and for its principles, the truths upon which all scien- 
tific reasoning depends. 

(b) rnACTICAL wisdom in (l) I'RINCIPLE and ( 2) PRACTICE. 

Tractical Wisdom is not merely a knowledge of general 
principles ; a man must know also tlie bearing of 
particular circumstances. Practical Wisdom is 
concerned with action, and the sphere of action is 
the actual conditions of the moment. Hence 
there are men who, wifhout being versed in 
principles, are more coinpelent in action than 
otliers who are versed in them : and such ])re- 
crninenfly are those whom we call ‘ men of e.\j)erience.’ Ti> take 
an illustration : if a man knows only the general principle that 
‘ light food is easily digested and wliole.soine,’ but is ignorant 
what particular food /.s light, he will not gain health, for all his 
knowledge ; whereas the man who knows the particular fact that 
the flesh of birds is light and wholesome, will secure health more 
readily for his knowloilge. 

But Practical Wistloin is a faculty to be exercised in daily life, 
and in the details of conduct ; so that we ought to have both its 
forms, or at ani’ rate the form that will guide us to a right percep- 
tion of details even more than the other. Vet in action too, there 
is a form of Wisdom that is sovereign and \iliich gives the law to 
its special applications. 

Further, Practical Wi-ntom concerned with qncstinns of doUiit. The man 
who practically wise, not only knows as an .ahstiiict principle wliat are the 
thing^s whicli are good for iii.iii, but h<* knows also of necessity the particular ap- 
plications of tliat print iplc — ot. nliat things they arc which a particular man 
ought to do at a paiticiilar crisis. Pr,actic.il Wi-stiom is concerned with action, 
and action is concermd witli particular circumstances. It is for this reasiou that 
those who know only particular facts are moie conijiotent in action than those 
who know the universal principle. It is in faet gciicvally the case Uiat in ail 
matters men of exiKiiienee are liotter able to act than those who have knowledge 
of universal tniths. For example, if a man were to know that ‘ light flesh is 
ca.sily digested and he.althfui.' hut were ignorant what flasii was light, he would 
not ensure health for all his kuowlcdge. On the contraiy the man who knows 
that the flcsli of birds is light and healthful, will more easily secure health. 

Since, then. Practical Wisilom is concermsl with action, it is necessary to have 
both the ahsolute and the relative fonns of it — more particularly the relative 
form, which is concerned with paiticular details. tVisdoni cannot be ‘ practical ’ 
if it comprise siinjily general principles, 

[Wiat is the nature of Philasophy and in what respect it differs from Practical 
Wisdom has now been explained. We will now continue our discussion into the 
nature of Practical Wisdom.] 

I’ractioal Wisdom is, therefore, both universal and particular — a knowledge of 
general principles and a iwroeption of siiceific tniths. It is, as it were, a Sove- 
reign or • architectonic ‘ Science, sinoo the roan who knows the general princiiiles 
stands in the relation of master-builder to the luau of oxperieuoo. 


Practical Wis- 
dom implies a 
knosleiige of the 
universal as well 
as of the particu- 
lar ; but the par- 
ticular is the more 
essential to it. 
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(c) PRACTICAL WISDOM DIVIDED INTO Sl'HClFIC VARIETIES. 

Now the mental conditions involved in Statesmanship are 
identical with those involved in Practical 
Wisdom, but the formal definition is different 
in the two cases. 

A. Of the wisdom that bears on the city and 
city life there are two varieties : — 

1. One kind is the faculty of wise legislation, 
and, as such, is sovereign, and defines the scope of the various 
applications of wisdom to common life. 

2. The other kind is the perception of details, and takes the 
generic term ‘statesmanship.’ This latter kind of wisdom is 
concerned with action, and with ileliheration about ‘means’ rather 
than about ‘ends,’ a ‘decree’ being a thing to be carried into 
action — the practical apjdicatioii of a general jirinciple to a 
particular case. Hence they say that those \\lio are concerned 
with details and jiractical question.s are tlie only true jioliticians : 
they alone bring about {iractical results. Like artiznns they carry 
out the designs of the master-builder. 

B. But the wisdom wliich relates to a man’s own self, and to 
individual iutoiosts, is thought to be ‘ iiractica] wisdom ’ in the 
truest sense, and conseijueiitly if apiirojirmtcs to itself that name, 
which is in reality of wider imjiort. 

A complete classification of the other varieties will be : 

1. Economics, or the faculty of adiiiiiiislci ing an estate. 

2. {Folitkfi, in the narrower sense, subdivided into :] 

(a) Leijiddtion, or the faculty of making wi.se laws. 

(yS) Statc,smau.diij/, which is either (i.) the faculty of 
making wi.se counsels, or (ii.) the fiiculty of adminis- 
tering justice. 

At any rate one distinct form of I’ractical Wisdom will be for a 
man to know what concerns himself and his own interests ; 
although this form presents many points of difference from tho 
other forms of Practical Wisdom. 

Of Practical Wiwiom in the general wnBc of the, term there is one form which 
is purely Moral, as when a man woks sitiiply wlmt i.s poed for hi« own eilt ; and 
this form is called ‘ Practical Wisdom ’ without qualdication. There i« another 
form which has for its end the good of the whole city ; and this form is called 
Statesmanship. Htatesmanship, in this wider sense of the U'rm, is identical with 
Practical Wisdom, but is dilferent in it» definition, inasmuch os it is conceroed 
with a different kind of gnbject-roatter. 

Of Statesmanship, there is one kind which is Practical Wisdom as it were in 
the arehitectonic or sovereign sense ; and this is callid Is.gislative Wisdom. ITio 
other form ia i^iecial and subordinate to this sovereign kind, and is oallcd 


Practical Wis- 
dom has different 
names acconiing to 
the different kinds 
of circanist.mce 
with which it has 
to deal. 
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Politici, or StateHmannhip in a narrower sense. the latter I mean that which 
is shown in action an<l council, which is occupied in passing decieea and exe- 
cuting measures. Public decrees are concerned witli action, not in the sense of 
that supreme and sovereign Wisdom, but os the ultimate Wmdom of specific con- 
duct which bears on action in the aliwolute sense. For this reason it is that we 
speak of men possessing such wisdom as though alone concerned with jKilitics, 
and that which relates to them we call the public policy — Viecansc they alone of 
all who are practically wise are like craftsmen, and themselves practise their 
craft. They alone act in the full sense of the term. The master-builders of 
l)oUtics are called men of action simply from ortlcring the actions of others *. 
they are not themselves men of action in the proper sense of the term. 

But Practical Wisdom, in the true bcusc of the t/cnn, is when a man seeks 
simply what is good for his own self, and m this sense it holds the generic name 
and is called * practical wisdom ’ in a characteiistic sense. Of the other varieties 
one form has reference to tin* management (»f a hou.se — Ticononiics ; and another 
form relates to the city, and is either Legislation or Polilias, and Politics are either 
delilw.rativc or judicial. 

llowevcr, the Practical IVivlom which i< so called in fonner and clnarat teristic 
sense is a kind of knowledge, just as Stutesmaii.-.liip is. though not in every 
sense the same as Statesmaii>.Jiij>. 


(f/) INTEIiliEI’KNIiE.N’CE OK I'l'ItLU' ANH I'ltlVATK WISIIOM. 

In cdlnnion csthiiatiori tlio iiiiin of ‘ pr.nctical wi.sdom ’ is one 
wlio 
tliert 
Ijodi 

puts into the moutll of I’ljdoctetos : examiniitiou. 

“ How cun I lx? a man -j*n.‘*c. M-j-itig th.it once I had the ihancc 
Wiihour fi ironhU- of my t«wn. imndMTcd only with il»c Illa.'^. 

Ti) liavc a f"Ji l.iir ^liaic widi all the h »-t ' 

Surely thoVK? who niv '.•lUci m-v and usmu Ix-voud vhcii ssplicrc — 

Zeus liatcdi such." 

According to this common view, men of ])raetical wisdom are 
those who seek what is good for their own selves, and wlto think 
tliut it is their duty so to do. From this ojimion has in fact come 
the idea that none but sucli are practically wise. 

Yet perhaps it is imiHissible for a man to manage his own 
affairs successfully without a faculty for administering his 
own estate, or without taking part in the social circurasUnces of 
the community around liim. As for the mode in which he ought 
to regulate his own allairs, that is a matter of doubt, and he will 
have to consider it. 

. Hence it is that pooide conrider the man of practical wisdom to be one who 
simply seeks what is good for his own self, and the indiLiciau to be a busybody. 
In accordance with this view are the lines in Emipides : 

** How can I l)c a man of sense, seeing that once I had the chance 
■Without a trouble of my own, muul>oitjd only with Uie mass, 

To have a full fair share with all the host ? 

Purely those who arc officious and assay beyond their sphere — 

Zeus hateth such.*’ 


knows Ids own interests and occupies Imnsolf 
!in, whereas politicians are regarded as busy- 
;s. Hence the sentiment •wldeli Eurii>ldes 


The popular au- 
tugonisiii between 
‘pnvate'aud'pub- 
hc ’ giKKl will not 
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Therefore it was that the excellence of the moral nature was called * Practical 
Wisdom ’ in the most charaoteiistic sense ; and appellation ‘ practically wise ’ was 
Biteoiolly given to one who seeks simply his o\%ti good, and tliinks it his duty to 
seek that good purely and simply and not to seek for anything beyond. 

Yet surely it is impossible for moral wisdom to exist apart from the power of 
a<lmmistering one's own household, nor con such a power of domestic admiui- 
Btmtion be gained apart from tlie intercourse with society and exiicrience of life. 
It is impossible for a man to manage successfully and well the matters which 
conoem himself, if his own house or city are not in a prosperous state. It is 
hard for a man not to be ruined if he pas.s his time in company with a number 
of worthless people ; and. on the other hand, if he pass his time in company with 
no one, but live a solitaiy life, how can he learn what is good for himself ? His 
own good is uncertain, and there is need of ii^oimation and consideration in view 
thereof. Yet such practical knowledge it is impossible for him to gain without 
ex|.>erience ; and experience belongs onl,\ to tlioso who li^e together in cuininuiiion, 
whether in the house or in the city, ami apart from such aasociatioiis it is im- 
possible for a man to have either expenenee or jimctical wisdom. 


(e) RELATION OF EXI'EiUKNCE To ITIACTK AL WIbOOM AND OTHER 
INTELLECi'UAL S'l'ATES. 

There is further proof of what ha.<! been sairl of the necessity of 
cxiierience, in the fact that altlionjih 3 'onnfr men 
prove tlieinselvcs p^ood f^eonietrlcians and mathe- 
maticians, and clever in abstract reasonin'!:, yet 
they do not seem capable of becoming ‘practically 
wi.se.’ The reason of this is, that practical 
wisdom involves a knowledge of ]'artieulars wliich 
only become known to a man by jiersonal e.vjjcrience which the 
young man cannot have acquired : only length of time can create 
experience, and jiractical knowledge. 

One might, however, raise this further question : what is the 
reason why a boy can become a niatliematieian, but neither 
a metaphysician nor a natural philo.sopbtT ^ l.s it not that such 
subjects as Geometry proceed by a process of abstraction, whereas 
in the other sciences tlie truths from which wc start are gained 
only by experience. Our yontlifnl students of Metaphysics have 
no real conviction of the truths of which they talk ; wberetis in 
Geometry the definitions from which we start arc obvious to 
any one. 

Again, experience is essential in Morals, because, in deliberating 
about a course of action, error is jtossible either in regard to the 
general principle or to the particular fact: c.g. one may be 
ignorant either that ‘ all brackish water is bad,’ or that ‘ ttus is 
brackish water.’ 

Hence it is that young men prove themselves good mathematicians, and clever 
in alntract reiuioning. but aro not thought to bo ‘ practically witw.’ The rcOKoa 
of this ifi that Practical Wiadom is coacemed with particular facta^ which are 


A man cannet be 
* pnictically wise ’ 
unlesii he ba« ha<l 
experience of life, 
and ifi fiomething of 
a politician. 
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only leamt from ejc^Yif'nce, and experience the young mnn cannot have, since 
it requires length of time to gain. 

Akin to this (juestion is the enquiiy which has l>een niade, how it is that 
young men show themselves to be good matheraaticiaus, but in no sense meta- 
physicians or naturalists ? Is not the reason this — that the first truths involved 
in Physics or in Metaphysics are derived from the iniiuction of particular facts ? 
In truth. Metaphysics — the Philosophy which deals with necessary and unchange- 
able existences, cannot possibly be established without experience. It is from 
truths known to our own selves, and to our own senses, that we are led iq) to 
truths which are suxier-scnsuoas and transcendental. Unlof^s one has gained a 
knowledge of what properties belong to this or to that object in nature, it is im- 
possible to di'aw a general inference, or frame a general definition of that object, 
or to make a scientific deduction. Again, without a Hci<‘ntific ledge of Xature 
it is impossible to attain to a true Melaphysic it i-* only after oi)tiiiniug jiliysical 
kiniwledgc that we can b'rna the truth- of Metaphysics. Hut to know these 
rudimentary facts of Nature is a matter for experience, and exi>eriencc is a 
matter requiring length of days ; and cousi'qu^mtly it is impossible for young 
men to be either Natural Philosopher.s or Met,aph3'-sicians. On the other hand, 
the first tnitlis of Mntliematic's are api»rehen«k‘<l apart from concrete representa- 
tions and, tlierefore, tlu-y entail no ne<vs-ity ior having a knowledge of par- 
ticular facts. MatheTnaticiniis do not invedigate a eiiclc or a quantity m the 
form of actual cxisLence, in which it is found in manifold varieties and iudefi- 
nitcly, 80 to speak , but the Xatuial Philos^qdicT must examine sjiecific facts of 
nature. Muthernaticiuns ulistruct tbeM* tir-t truths /roiu jiarticular manifertiitiona 
of them, and iuvestigat<‘ tluun inde|M‘ndently and ////• .ve ihcrefore. it is that 
there is nothing to prevent ^'tumg men from Uung inathcmaticians. As for the 
jirinciplcs of Physic.s and tlic truths of Ph>-ic- generally, though young men 
talk about them, yet th<‘y do not nnder-tjuid accuraUdy their nature, nor have 
they any conviction of tlieir own thereon Hut iluy hiive a leal conviction of 
the principles of Muthematies, siiev* they have knowledge of them through their 
definiti(*ns being [irecist*!}' determined. 

Since, therefore ’t is evident that ex|H.Tience is tlu* l)a.-is of tliat Practical 
‘Wisdom whicli regulaujs the pei.-onal life, .'uul that ex}K'rit'nce cannot pos-sibly 
lie gained ajvart from intercowrs**. while social inteveoui^o cannot lx; main- 
tained w'itliout the exercise of jiohtical wisdoiu. it is clear that Mond Wisilom 
cannot exist independently of Political \\ isdoin. 

Again, since error arises in the regulation of conduct from ignorance either of 
the universal or of the particular, (r.//. the man who is ignorant of the universal 
that ‘ aW brackish wuiU-r is IkmI.' ns well as the man who. though he knows the 
universal, is ignorant of the particular, vi^., that * thta is bracki.sli water,’ will 
both alike fall into error, and both alike will ii>e bud water), it is evident that 
in order not to err, it i.« neefs.-ary for a man to know not only the [xirticular 
(that • thm water is brackbsh but also the uuiversid (that ‘ nil brackish w'at-er 
is bad '). The iiarticubu' wisiloin of ex|H*nenco in life has need, therefore, of 
the universal wisdom that is synonymous with statesmanship ; and it Ls impoa- 
siljle for the wi.sdoin of the jicrsonal life to be estublisheHl apiut from the wisdom 
of the State, just as it is iiiqiossiblo for the sjieciai kuowleilge of particulars to 
cscajic from error apart from u knowlcilgv of general principles. 


(/) REL.VriON OK I’RACTUWI. WISDOM TO THE INTUITIVE AND 
SIUENTIKIO MINI). 

It is evitlenf, then, that I’racfital Wisdom is not the same 
thin^f as the faculty of demonstration Mliieh the man of science 
l)os8essc8. As has been explained, Practical Wisdom is con- 
cerned with ultimate facts, whatever falls within tlie sphere of 
action being of this particular and final nature. 
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Consequently Practical Wisdom stands in antithetical relation 
to Intuition, both of them involving immediate 
knowledge. Whilst on the one hand Intuition 
is concerned with first principles and axioms of 
which no proof is possible, on the other hand 
Practical Wisdom is concerned with ultimate 
facts of which no demonstration is possible, but 
of which there is an immediate sense — not of 
course one of the five senses, but an intuitive 
‘ Moral Sense ’ corresponding after its kind to that sense by 
which we feel conscious, for instance, that the ultimate figure in 
Mathematics is a triangle. (For in Matliematics as in Morals 
the ultimate fact is the point at which the movement of the mind 
must stop.) But this mathomaticai pen‘op(ion is more of a Keiixe, 
or sensuous imagination, tiian is the moral percejition involved 
in Practical Wisdom ; the perception of the Moral Sense belongs 
to a distinct sjiccies by itself tand is more intellectual than 
sensuous). 


Practical VTisdom, 
as the science of 
buioan interests, 
involves a jierceji* 
tion of the meaning 
of facts which n.o> 
thing but the 
* Moral Sense ^ can 
give. 


From these considoro.tion« it i^ rvidont tliat Pnwtical is not identical 

either ■with the Scientific or ■with the liuiniive Mind. It not iilonticiil with the 
Scientific Mind, liecausc it is concemo<l with particular fact^, which are lust in 
the order of Nature, ■n'horcas Science w conccinecl wjlli univergal traths, which 
are first in the order of Nature 

Nor is Practical Wi.'<<loin identical with lntuiti<ui. Intuition is eoncenied with 
primary truths which admit of no dcnumvtratuni whiU Practical isdom in 
concerned with ultimate facts with which n(»t c\<n Science concerned, hut 
■%'hich C50ine within the province ol M n-*e I am u<d of course referring to factis 
of which the five senses are cognisant in their w(»lai<d eajacity — such u« tilings 
w’hich may be tabled or smelt or heard. I’ructieal ^Visdoin dt>cs not distinguiii 
“bet^^V’een ta,«>tes and odours and sounds, hut simply Jictwetri individual facfn : 
such facta as the sense alone can deU imme : and htne^' we say that Practical 
Wisdom is concenied witii matters -w'hich come wjiliin Uie province of Hciise, 
For example, it ia the ynovince fd the man of j>ractical wis4lom to know whclheT 
it is right for this city of the Athenian.s to po to wiu* with tliis city of the Form* 
thians. Practical Wisdom is conceinwl with action, and action is eoneemod with 
particular circamstances. It i« in thi.s same way that MathernuticianHrocogiiizc a 
triangle which comes under their sen-scH— not in w> far as it is in contrast with 
eight or touch, but absolutely in ho far a.s it belongs to the class of particular 
individual facte which are recognized aj- ultmuitc and final ; for in them, as ulti- 
mate, the inveetigutor pauses, and canies his investigation no further. If we 
start from particular facta of sense the knowlc<lgc of the universul comes last of 
all; but if our knowledge procee<lH from univeisal truth, objects of sense are 
recognized last of all. To recognize then particular facts bo for os tliey are cog- 
nisable by the eenses, and are not opiX)he<l either to tasting, hearing, touching or 
Bmelling. belongs to sense and not to Practical Wiwloin. Put to recognize 
particular facts, so for as they are Btlvftntag<‘OUM oi injurious to the gooil of man, 
that, I say, is the province of Practical Wisdom. 
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IV.— EXAMINATION OF VAIUOUS MENTAL STATES AKIN 
TO rilACTlOAL WISDOM. 

i. — Analysis of Qood CounseL 

(a) GOOD COUNSEL DlSTINtJUI.SHKU EKOM SJMILAK PROCESSES. 

Now there is a difference Between inquiring and deliberating, 
inquiring being the more conqirehcnsive i»roce8S, 
and deliberating only a siiecics of it. ‘(Inoi) Counser n 

But we must first define the jireoisc nature of ti.m 
Good Counsel, .and determine whether it bo ‘a 
form of scieiititic reasoning,’ or ‘opinion,’ or ‘clever guessing,’ 
or something distinct from either. 

1. Sclent itie reasoning it certainly is not : men do not inquire 
about matters of which they have scientilic know- 
ledge, but Good Counsel is a form of deliberation, iii.ttinct fmn 
and one who deliberates is inquiring and calcii- (t.) Snencc. 
lating. 

2. Nor again is it ‘ clever guessing.’ Clever guessing is devoid 

of thought and is a thing of the moment, where- 
as men who deliberate sjiend a long time on the Ctevcv gucsB- 

proeess, and the saying is that tluaigh wo ought 

to carry out resolutions rai>idly into etl'eet when once they 
are formed, yet ought we to be slow in forming them. 

3. Nor is ‘ acute- icss’ the same thing as ‘Good Ciainsel,' 
acuteness being only another form of clever 

guessing. 1^-1 Acutcne-BS. 

4. Nor surely is Good Counsel any form of 

‘ opinion.’ ) 

H. 'iving now defiiicd the n.atiirr of riulo-ophy, Pmetioa] tVi.sdom. Intuition, and 
the Seicntitic and Aiti-stiu facidtio''. and shown in alnat i(*siK;et.s they differ fioin 
one another, we will proceed to treat of Good (.'ounsel. Moral In-sight. and Con- 
siderateneBs, and define their nature and show in what iTsjieets they differ from 
the five States of JImd described alHive a.s various attitudes towards Truth. 

First, of Good Coun.sel ; for it luw a vt'ry close allin ity to Pi'acticai IVtsdoin 
(the di.scussion of which w'e have just concluded}, and tliurefore the ar*eount we 
gave of 1 raetical W isdom must l>c taken in close couucction w ith the present in* 
quiiy into the nature of Good Counsel. 

I. It is not, then, in the fii’st place, identical wdth Inijuiry. since Inquiry ex- 
tcn^ls over a wider area than dttes Goml Counsel. A man inquires not only when 
he counsels W'oll, hut also when he counsels ill. Apiin, not only matters of 
contingent existence, hut also matters of nece.*.sary cxi.stencc ai*e matters of 
inquiry ; i.c. matters with which Seicuee deals ate matters of inquiry, ns, for 
instance, whctiior the anjrlos of a triangle ore together equal to two right angles, 
or whether the moon has a sjiherical shape. Good Counsel is, therefore, not 
identical with Inquiry, 

2. Nor, again, is Good Ct)un.>el a form of Seieuoe. The man of scienoe docs not 
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inquire into matters of which he has scientific knowloii^fo. but the man of good 
counsel does inquire Good Counsel ia a form of deliberation, and deliberation is 
an inquiry into what one ought to do ; and tlie man wlio is deliberating is in- 
quiring and calculating in rcgai'd to liLs actions how they can be done success- 
tally and well. Hence Good Counsel is an inquiry, whereas Science has not 
that character : Good Counsel, therefore, is not Science. 

3. Nor. again, is Good Counsel * clever guessing.’ Clever guessing takes place 
without loss of tinio, and without reflection and uitliout practice. To under- 
standing rightly the nature of a subject put before one instantaneously and 
without practice, that is clever guessing. Good (’ouiisel is not of tliat character : 
deliberation takes place only after time spent on it, and slowly. Hcnco the saying 
which is in vogue, that ‘ one ought to be slow in delibeiatiiig, though one ought 
also to carry out one’s resolutions (juickJv when once they arc formed.’ 

4. Again, • acuteness' is distinct and s<“pai*ate from Good Counsel. Acuteness 
is an off-hand statement of the middle term (/ f. the * cause ' of a subject proposed 
tn it), whereas Good Counsel involves coiividciation. Acuteness is. in fact, a kind 
of clever guessing, and. therefore, is not the sjunc a.s Good Counsel. ‘Clever 
guessing ' is speaking to the purpose, and luttmg tlio point in leference to every 
question projiosed ; and • acuG ness ' is a piompt and quick assignment of the 
r'lWAC of any subj^-ct proposed for discussion tbn ni'-lancc. For what reason is it 
better to be ruled tluiu to rule m oligaicliit-s • Jkcause it u? safer.’ ) Hence 
(iood Counsel i> noitlior * acuteness ' nor * cb vei guc-sing ' 

n. Nor yet is Good Counsel * ojunion.' ThoK- are many forms of ‘ opinion.' but 
Good Counsel belongs to none of tlu'iu. (bn* class of opinions are the couclusious 
of the reuiton deuumstratod as necessary . jl. lor oxamjib'. any one ‘ opinen' after 
a process of demonstration tluit * th<* augb*s ol a tnanglc are togetlier equal to 
two right angles,' the opinion which he lias is a iiut.s.uo tt truth Other opinionii 
are drawn from the scuse.«. and luiice some of them are ofti'ii fult»e. But all 
opinions have for tlndr end the truth and inuh is tlu correctness of opinion. On 
the other haml, Good Couns*-] bus (<»r it'* end the interest either of the person 
who deliberates, or of tlie i»ei-son to w liom a man gi\<. s a Iv ice . and thi.s • interept ’ 
men of * good counsel ' often .siicccetl in atUiuing even by means of falsehood and 
deceit. 


{b) GENEIirC eoxc EI'TION' OF GOOD COUNSEL. 

Now since tlie man who dchheraies badly falls iuto error, while 
the mail who delilierates well, judges ariglit, it is 
nghtiie™™of' the evident dial Good Counsel is a kind of ‘ rightness,’ 
iTOce.ssofdeliijera- ljut the riglitiicss neither of science uor of 

tion. • - 

0[)miori, 

1. It is not the rightness of Science, becau.sc error is impossible 
in Science. 

2. Nor is it the rightness of Opinion, which was shown above 
to be truth. Moreover any suliject whicli falls under Ojiiiiioii is 
defined and settled, {oof uncertain unit jut an:). 

Nevertheless, Good (Jonnsel is not without a certain movement 
of the mind : it remains, then, that it must he a correctness of 
the process of practical reasoning: for this is jirior to aflirmation, 
whereas ‘opinion’ is not a mere process of seareh, but from the 
very nature of the case is a kind of atlirmation. Tlie man who 
deliberates, whether his deliberations be right or wrong, is in- 
quiring for something and calculating. 
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Good CounRol is in faot ‘ a kind of oorrectneRfi of delilierntion.’ 
Hence we must first inq^uire what deliberation is, and with wliat 
objects it is concerned. 

Tliero is no other conectness of Good OounHel beyond itself : it is in itse lf 
* correetnefis of deliberation.' If the man who delil^erates badly falls into error, 
certainly the man who doUberatea r%htly deUl>erute8 in accordance with Right 
Reason. 

Moreover, Good Counsel ia not the correctne-ss either of ‘ opinion ' or of 
‘ wiience,’ but of dclilxjration (as the very name iiidicatos). 

1. Tliere is no ‘ correctness ’ of Science : Science is not even capable of a 
flaw so os to need coiTection. 

2. The corrcctiioHS, again, of Opinion is truth. has been f«ho\vn. Good 

Counsel is neither 0]iinion imr Scicnc'-. nor ih it conectni.^y either of Opinion or 
of Science. Good (’ounsel in an inquiry in ac<-onlance wiili Right Rcfwm. 
O]>inion. on the other hand, is the diMi*\eiy of sotne coiicliirion arul i'- tou- 
eenu'fl with j>onie definite fact- G»»od it- the s< eking for souietiiing : 

()])inion is the result of liaving found soiiietlniig In tlii** rcqiect Good Counsel 
is inferior to thought. Thought is a reaM»n ubHilxn* ly •'itticd and di-^coMred in 
conjunction with its appropriate can've. (Jood (‘ouum*! Inus it^ whole c-'-tnee iii 
the jiroccss of imiuiry The man wlio <1< liberate^, wlietlier he (lelilfcratc wi-Il or 
ill, is searching an<l ealcuJatmg. In s^'inching. a process of reason i.s mvolvul. 
and not a final conclusion. Ojdnion is not ol ihw chiu-acter it Lj not a procts.s 
of inquiry, but doihiitA* and alwduU' statement. 

Good Counsel, therefore, is iicitluT * Science.' nor ‘ ('lever-gue^siing.* nor 
‘ Opinion.’ But, seeing that it is * corn*<‘iiH s-n of deliberation we must inipurc 
what is the nature of <!< liberation, and what the objeei*. are with winch tin. man 
wlio deliberates finds hiin*‘elf t<* K- c'*ncerne»l. <>f (U lib< ration, ami of tlic 
Huhject'jnatt^ r of dehi't'rution. xve treutext in Iht Third Rook we will now treat 
of t‘orrfi'f/u'.y/f of dclilKratlon. 


(rj M'ECIFIC CHAKACTFRISTICS OF ‘ r.OOI> I 0U.N>F,L.’ 


Now since oorroetness is jiredicated in many scn.ses, it is evident 
that not every form of correctness is Good 

1 Further conditions 

C-OlIllSCl. liriiitiag imae e\- 

1. The weakly scHi.sh man and the bad man aniy ti>e imturu of 
will achieve the end which tlicv have set before Cuuu-sel. 


tliemselvcs, .and will do so by a process of calculation. Ilcnce 
such an one will liave deliberated correctly, thonyli he will have 
gained a great evil, lint it is thought to be a kind of good to 
have deliberated rightly : it is this kind of correctness of delibera- 
tion which is ‘ gootl coun.sel,’ — correctness, that is to say, which 
is productive of some good. 

2. But it is jiossible to acliicvc a good end by a false method of 
reosoning — to succeed in that which one ought to do, yet through 
improper means : — in fact the middle term in the moral syllogism 
may be wrong. Con8(.Hjuently, not even <loos this state amount to 
Good Counsel — for tliough by it a man attains the proper end, yet 
lie may do so by unlawful means. 

3. Moreover, it is possible for a man to succeed in his quest 


z 2 
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only after lonjc deliberation, whereas another man will succeed 
speedily. Protracted deliberation does not amount to Good 
Counsel. Good Counsel i.s that eorrectness which ha.s in view a 
real good, and wiiicb attains the proper object by the proper 
means within a projjcr time. 

4. Again, deliberation may have been made either in regard to 
life as a whole, or in regard to some particular purpose. Good 
Counsel, therefore, in the absolute sen.se is that which leads a man 
right in regard to the end of life in its widest issues. Good 
Counsel in a particular sense is that which leads him right in 
regard to some special occasion. 

If, therefore, it be the characteristic of men of practical wisdom 
that they form wise deliberations. Good Counsel will be ‘ a 
correctness which has regard to what is ex])edient in view of some 
end of which Practical Wisdom is a true apprehension.’ 

Correctness, therefore, is preUioatcU in many senses. Men wlio propose to 
themselves a vicious end, yet seek the means which lead directly to the realiza- 
tion of that entl. deliberate rightly ; and delilHtnition of this kind is rightness. 
So also tho^e who propose to tliem.Nelves a viituou- end. and arc impolled to its 
realization, yet do not seek the mean" which t<‘nd more than any others to its 
attainment, but other means direct, (just like tho-.e wlio diaw a true conchi- 
blon from pr<‘mirsee which are Jalse or el-^: uot ticce'^savy.) — '<ucli men are deceived 
indeed, in what eoncems the nu'au" to Uieir end, yet deliiMwato ri^ditly, inasmuch 
as the end to which they arc impelled is a viiluoiis end : and deliberation of this 
kind also is rightness. Ilut h(h"ides tlieve f<»rm" tlierc h a iic-litness which is 
called ‘ rightiie.ss of deliberation ’ in tlie emphatic sense, (lood Counsel, in virtue 
of which we are iniiudle*! to a virtnou" end. an«l ."Otk ior Uiom* means whereby 
w'e shall be able to attain that end nio.st easily and most suci essfiilly. Neitlier 
of the other forra.s of coriectnc.sH is ' <jtuul couiiMd ' The first form i.s vicious 
counsel, whereas Good (.'oun"ol is a moral good— that Ix’ing the very nignificanco 
of the term ‘ virtuous counxei.' Tlie second tonn of correctness, though it seeks 
W'hat it ought to seek, yet does n<*t sei’k it by the proper means, and in what 
conduces to the end, it deliberate." badly, — i./.. in those very matters in reference 
to which the deliberation i.H made (a" has )»eeii airea^ly explained ) ; hence, though 
its tendency is right, in that it is iinpulleil to a virtiams eufl, yet, inasrmieli as it 
is directed to means which are not suitable to that end. its result is mjuriou.s. 
This form of correctnens, therefore, cannot be Good (’ounsid. 

Nor, again, is the deliberation which toke-s place tlirough a long interval and 
one that is more protracted than in riglit. Good Gounsel. Goo<] Counsel is that 
rightness of deliberation which is in the track of what is expediimt when we 
deliberate upon rightful matters in a proper manner and for a rnutonnhlv 

Again, since ‘ the end ’ is either universal luul fmal. or Riveeial and particular, 
— the universal end being that towards which all human action is directed, and 
a particular end one to which only particular actions tend, Goo<l Counwd presents 
a corresponding variety. Good Counsel in the universal sense is correct and 
virtuous deliberation in regard to what conduces to the ultimate end of man --a 
life in accordance with virtue • Good Counsel in the particular sense is that 
which tends to some special end, which is not in itself the ultimate end, though 
it is conducive thereto. 

Since, further, it is the part of men of Practical Wisdom to deliberate well, we 
must add on to the definition of Good Counsol the idea of ‘ practical wisdom.’ 
Consequently the definition of Good Counsel will run thus ; ‘ Good Counwd is a 
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coiTPctncRH in reference to what is expedient in view of some end of which prac- 
tical windom in a true apprehension/ 1 say ‘ in rcfert uce to what is expc<litnt,’ 
because of the deliberation which, though din^cted to a virtuous end, is by no 
means coiried out through fitting processes, by fitting actions, at a fitting time, 
anil in a fitting muniicr. I say ‘ in view of some end of which Practical 
Wisdom is a true apiirehcnsion,’ on account of vicious delil>eration which seeks, 
indeed, what is fitting and consistent with its hut is inijK*llcd to an end 
that is vicious , of whicli piTicticul wisdom is not a true appreheufaion. 

So much for Good Counsel. 


ii. — Analysis of Moral Discrimination. 

(f/) MORAL DISt'lUMlNATlON IS NEITIIKIi SCIKNC'E AOH OriXION. 

Moral Discrimiuutioii (uiiJ its opjiositc, dulncss of tljc Moral 
Sense), in virtue of Mliicli we call men dis- 
criniinating- (or tlie reverse), are states of mind 
whieL are not generieally tlic same as tSeicnce or 
Opinion : — otlierwise, as all men form opinions, 
all men would have heen men of discruuinutiou. 

Nor, again, is Moral Distriininatinn one of the partial or 
particular sciences like Medicine, which is concerned with the 
conditions of healtli, or like Geometry, which is concerned with 
dimension. 

For neither is it c(inreined with matters that are eternal and 
unalterable, nor with any of tliose idienuuiena wliieli eomo into 
being. 

Its province is that class of matters about winch a man might 
feel a difliculty and take counsel. 

Wc must nmv .Niuak of Moitil I>i-H,iiiiiination. Jloral Pi-criimiKition .mil its 
ojtpositc. dubux" ttf the Mural an* Mates of miiid in Miluc whereof \vu 

hpeuk oJ iiu'ii iiH (Iwciimnuiting or the ro\cr^\ 

Moral I)jM*riniinatioii it> not the sumo thing either a^ .Scienee or as Opinion, or 
os Alorul Sense oj I’laclicul 

It IS noitlici Sen iiec nor (>p**bou o(]ieiwis<‘ uH men of seuneo. and all men 
^\ho ft)nn upinious. Wi>ulil have been men ol diMiiimiintiun : hut ol eourae they 
arc not. 

Nor is it ono of the .«i'rcia! scienccM. such as are (leomvtrv and Minbcine . 
otlicrw i^c it >\uuld lui\e heiu Lonccrntd a iili ilie eomhtioii.s ol heiUtii or the laws 
of matter. 

Kor is it concevneil with nnaU'i-s which haw. a iK'cestiiu’y existence, and which 
ever keej) in the same state. 

Xor is it s])0cially coneermHl witli any one of those particular tilings which 
axlniit of being altered. 

^But. in a general sense, i(. is <‘Oiie«‘nu**l with matters a)>mit wJiich one might 
raisi*. a doubt and deliberate, uuvtter» which admit of luvesUguUon lUid Ueliheira- 
tiou and imiuiry. 


Tlic spliere of 
Muial I)isL-niiiina' 
ti"U IS the same lus 
tlmt of I’ractical 
Wisdom. 
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(6) MORAL niSCRlMINATION COMPARED WITH PRACTICAL WISDOM. 

Consequently Moral Discrimination is concerned with the same 
class of questions as Practical Wisdom, thoug'h 
these virtues are in themselves distinct, 

1. Practical Wisdom is imperative in its utter- 
ances : its scope and ‘ end ’ is to determine what 
it is a man’s duty to do or not to do. Moral 
Discrimination is simply judicial or critical, the 
term ‘ discrimination ’ bciu^ identical with ‘ sound discrimination,’ 
iuid ‘ men who tliscriminate ’ being identical with those who 
discriminate soundly. 

2. Moral Discrimination is not the possc.ssing nor the acquiring 
of Practical Wisdom. But just as learning is called understand- 
ing when the student makes use of his knowledge, so also moral 
understanding cimsists in the use of (>)>inion to determine questions 
that fall within the scope of the Moral Sense, and to detcrmiiio 
them rightly, stated h;/ unotha-. ‘Well* and ‘rightly’ are 
in this sense syuouymous : hence has come the term ‘ discrimina- 
tion,’ in virtue of which men are called men of right judgment 
from the di.scriniiiiariou which they show in comjirehcnding 
moral facts. We often say in this sense that ‘ to learn ’is ‘to 
understand.’ 

Consequently, Meral Di’-erimiualiou ha.** Ih*- Mime splu rf as Practical Wistlom, 
being conceinctl ■ contuigcut mailer ’ — Ihiiig" whnh ^^k5 liave it withm our 
own }>ower to do or not to do 

Yet it ii< not tlic baiiie thing in every respect as Pz*actical Wisdom. Practical 
Wisdom is .simply iinpeiative. ami prest'ribes tlw kijni of ernl tow’ardrs which v\’c ' 
ought to teial and the niea-UK-s winch w'c ouifht tn take so as to attain to that 
end — and thin is function, to jmsenhe what men ou^ht l-o do. On tlie other 

hand, to estimate the commamls laid iijam nien by Ihactical Wisdom, and to 
know tJiat they are fittinir and riglit. and that wv ouglit to act accordingly— 
that Moral Discrimimiiioii. [It ip- imnuiteiial to .•*ay a man of • dLscriiniuatKm ’ 
or a man of ‘sound discrvinfnau<m the term •man of di'<crimiiiuUoii ‘ involves 
this very thing* — comprchojidmg nglitly and well. an<l judging accordingly of tho 
comxuandfi laid dewn by tlic Mom) SenM*. So the virtue of diHcriiniimtioii the 
same as that of sound di.**criminat ion ] 

Moral Disciimination, however. I'j not Piactieal Wisdom, nor is it the poswjssion 
of Practical Wisdom, nor is it the roceivmg nor the gaining of Pjacticnl Wisdom : 
to gain Practical Wisdom is to learn tlios<* ihing.s whieli th© man of Pj’Qctical 
AVdsdom knows, whereas Moial I>iscrimm;ition is to Judge of them. Moral 
Discrimination is, therefore, not the same thing us guining I'ractical Wisdom or 
possessing it. But just as a man who heais a Kiientihc truth from soinii one else, 
and estimates it rightly, is said to comprehend. also the man who uiiclerHUindH 
the commands issned by Practical Wisilom and c«tiiiiatch them rightly is said to 
coniprcliond them, and is cft]Ie.rl a man of (li.'<criiiiinution. or of sound diserimiii.a- 
tion, ou account of his comprehending them riglitly (• Vr'ell ’ and * rightly ’ being 
the same tiling). From this the name haa been derived, l>ccause for a imui U> 
unilersLand rightly on healing what another says to him, is said to bo ’ Icuiniiig’ 
or ‘ comprehending.’ 


But Moral Discri- 
mination and Pnvo- 
tical Wisilom ilifftir 
from one aiiotlKT, 
in tbe inotlo of 
their operation. 
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lil. — Analysis of Charitableness and Consideration. 


‘ the ri^lit judgment of the 
As a proof of tliis we say 


CljaritablencBs in 
the Kight Kejihoji of 
the ec^uitablc luaiL 


‘ ChaTitaLlcness,’ as it is called (in respect of which we say of 
men that they are kindly disposed and show 
consideration), is 
fair-minded man. 

that tlie fair-minded man is above all others 
charitable, and ready to make allots ance.s, and that equity' consists 
in showing forbearance and consideration under special circum- 
stances. 

‘ Consideration,’ again, is Can ap]ireciative ch aril ableness which 


marks the standard of fairness truly, and which 
is just, as being the appreciation of a man true 
and honest. 


Con.^-idi'ration ifs 
tlic ciiticai judj;- 
IllCllt «if tlic CliUlt- 

able man. 


AVc mupt now trrat of riiantaltlono'^s. the province of which is matters within 
our own power, as is that of rructical Wwlcm. Ctood Counsel, and Mouil 
Ui!*oniiimation. 

('liaiitahleiu'ss. then (in n^pcct of >\hich wv spook f«f men n« iM-mpr kindly 
disposetl and sliowing coTi'idt iatn‘n ) * tin* Hg-lit luc'jrnurt of the fair mimle’d 

man' (-what this fair*nnii‘\<diu‘'s and whax the cliainctcr of the mim who 
shows it. ha*' hccu cxplaiiictl in .a pi< x K T ?iat ( haiiu.hlt no?, is of tills 

kind. IH evident. ^Vt• sa\ that the faij-iniino d man ahoM- all oUjojj. tdianlnlde 
and mady to make allowaru-e'. ami that laiiiie'*" con«‘i'*i'- in m. iking allowances 
in (u’TUiiii conlmgeiH-ie’*. 

t'oiisideraLinii. again. \< a nglUful chan’ty. tliat !•' ciUitaliy ajijireciativf* of 
what is cquilahle it i-*. in 'a nglit judgiiunt npuii nioial and a 

rcarouahk eharity.’ lU ’ liglit judpn<nt’ iiM ant the lUt’gTiunr (»f one whrw' 
mind is true ami luule^t I f. ilu n. ceii'-ideiatieui i** a of the fair* 

minded man and a proper and ct^rreel ehai llal)tem^^. an.l nun .are calletl ‘kindly 
<ii**])(i**ed’ in rojiect oi then iighl-imndcti ehaiuuhlt iu>s. fljarilahh ness, therc-fore, 
in virtue wlieieof men arc calle<l * kindly disposed.’ is • ilie judpnent of the fair- 
minded man.’ 


iv. — Review of Practical ’W'isdem under nil its aspects. 


Now all these mental states tend, ns we might 
same result. AVe u.se tlie terms ‘ Charilablciicss,’ 

‘ Discrimination,’ ‘ rractieal AVisdom,’ and ‘ Moral 
Sense,’ in refereiice to the s.ame persons, imjdying 
that, all .such possess eliaritahleness, and of course 
a moral sense, whether a.s men of practical wisdom 
■or of moral diseennnent. 


exi)ect, to the 

TIio attitude of 
tiie wise null! only 
varies with the 
Tariatit*n of the 
phonoiuma with 
winch it has to 
deal. 


The sphere, indeed, of all these faenlties alike is that of ultimate 
facts and of particular details. In showing discernment upon 
questions with which the man of practical wisdom is concerned, 
a man is called ‘ di.'-crimimiling ’ or ‘ kindly-natured ’ or ‘con- 
siderate,’ since cousiderations of equity have weight with all good 
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It is the right 
estimate of moral 
truths, 


whether those 
truths l)c universal 
aviouis or itarticu- 
lar facts. 


men in thi-ir relations with their fellows. The whole world of 
action is, in truth, a world of particular details 
and of ‘ultimate facts,’ and assuredly the man 
of practical wisdom must know these facts ; and 
moral intelligence and charitableness are also 
entirely concerned with specific actions, which are ‘ultimate 
facts.’ 

But these ‘ ultimate facts ’ come within the cognizance of the 
Moral Sense in a double aspect — in their widest 
comprcliension and in their narrowest e.'ctension : 
the Moral Sense is not a jtrocess of formal 
reasoning, but an intuitive percejition as well of 
the primary axioms as of the 8imj)lest details. In one aspect, 
therefore, the Moral Sense is an immediate consciousness of 
eternal and immutable first truths, siu-b as are applicable to 
demonstrations of Geometry. In the other aspect, it is the 
intuition of the meaning of the particular fact, and of wliat is 
within the power of man to compass, and of tlie minor premisses 
in the moral syllogism. These particular facts are indeed the 
starting points from which we mount ujt to tlic Final Cause, or 
‘ Summum Bonura.’ It is necessary, then, that we shotiki have 
an immediate consciousness of these jmrticular truths, and this 
immediate consciousness is the ‘ lilorul ISciise’ or ‘Intuition of 
Morality.’ 

Hence it is that the moral in.stincts are thought to he inherent 
„ , . or innate, — ‘the giftvS of Future’: and though 

.ittitudu tlepeiulout “0 u metapliNsician by Nature, yet it is 

iiiion age aud ex- thought to hc ill right of Nature that men possess 
charitahleiicss and discrimination and a Moral 


Iterience ? 


Sense. In proof of this view is the fact that we consider the 
Moral Sense to he developed with the development of age and 
character, and that there is u particular time of life which evinces 
a Moral Sense and a sjiint of Chanty, us though Nature were 
the cause which produced them. 

Wherefore the Moral Sense is the starting jioint of Moral 
Science, and also the ultimate jirincipie in which all its truths 
end. The demonstrations of Moral Scienee all start from the 
truths apprehended by the Moral Sense, and are a.11 coueerned 
therewith. Consequently we ought to pay regard to the opinions 
and sayings, authoritative though ntalcmonstrated, of men who 
have experience and age and practical wisdom, quite as much as 
to positive demonstrations : inasmuch as they gain from e.xperiencu 
a moral insight, they detect the true principles and laws of life 
under the conqilexities of circumstanee. 
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Now all thew mental states which attain to truth, tend to the same result, and 
have the same objects for the subject-matter with which thoy are found to bo 
concerned. Practical Wisdom, Moral Sense, Good Counsel, Moral Discrimination, 
and (’haritablcixcsa are concerned ^vith Hi>ecial facts and particular circumstances 
in which alone moral action can be displayed [I here refer to the Storal Sense as 
synonymous with the ‘ l*ractioal Ilcasoii,’ which has for its principles particular 
facts which come under the cognisance of the moral instinct]. The same man 
who is * practically wine ' when he performs what tends to the true end of virtue, 
is n ‘ wise counsellor’ when ho <lclil»ei*ateH in a befitting manner ui>on the lieaiing 
of circumstances ; and when again, he knows and judges that the measures 
wliich he has tvlopted and carrieil out for the attuinment of the end of virtue 
have bt^en rightly and befittiiigly cun'icd out and adopted, then he is a man 
of moral discrimination ; and, hu^Uy. when, in judging aright of the actions 
jiOTfonned by others, he thinks at time'< that those uctions are deserving of 
commisi'ration. when they are really «o, then he is a man of kindly nature and 
considcrateness. 

Now the subjects with which every judgment of the cquitahle man is con- 
cenuil are the whole of tlio actions of vimie that arc commonly performed by 
others. lOquity, as it is callixl, oi- tin- moral coireetive of strict legal justice (the 
nature of which w'ks discussed in a i»ro\ious Hook), criticises the laws laid down 
by others: and ronsiderateuess an<l rharity judge riglitiy concerning actions 
jK-rfonrUH.! liy otluT.s. vMI tliosc form the* province of the fair-iniudetl man . and 
it follows that the actious which The fnir-mmded man criticises and judges cover 
the whole sphoie of lumian activity, equity Uing conccnusl witli the same .«iiherc 
as jio.sitivo law. ron.'-ideratencss is concerned witli actions only when they are 
jicrformed hy otliers. 

The same .subjects form the sjdien* al-Miof the Moral Sense or ‘ Practical Tliwon.' 
Since the Moral Seii.-c is a know Uslge of lundamentai tmth«*. and ihe.st* fnnda- 
nu'ntal truthf^ are in ilie c:w‘ ol actions jiarticuhvr facts, anil in the ca.se of 
alistract sjveculution and inquirie-^. wlieiv the cinl vs truth /eo* .fr*. the definitiona 
vmd immediat<‘ projuis^tious and gcuenvl coiieeptions. Uve Moral Souse will have 
two varieties ; — as • theoretical ' or * ‘•poeulative it a kuowlevlgc of doftnitions 
and of primary and imalterahh* projx>siti(»ns : and lus ‘practical ‘ it is a knowUnlge 
of ultimate facts and of contingent truths, t,.. of ^JH•eific and particular actions. 
Hence under Its <]oui>Ie asjH'Ot the Moial S«nM-, a,*, pmctieal and ‘ .-qvcculative ’ 
Ilcason. IS coiicenied with ultimatt* favt^ and with jirimaiy principles. Imme- 
diate projio-itioiis and dclinitiou-' and particular eircum.'.tanec- are Ixith primary 
Iirinciples and ultimate facts. Immediat<‘ jnoporitions are ’ jirimary ’ in rosj.K‘ct 
of nature, and ‘ultininte ' in rc'-pect of human knowhvlge. Particular cii’cmn- 
etauces are * jii’imary ' in res|>oct of ourselves, and • ulumate ' as the last juoduet 
of Nature. Those truths which an- * uUimate' in re<pect of nature are primary 
principles and causes of the end to 1 m* attaiiusl hy human action. Being mstructed 
by jiartieular facts, which fall under the ubsiTvation of the senses, how to do 
what is expedient for oursidves and for others, and hy what means we may attain 
to the desvrtd end ; inferring in turn from these jMvrticular exjK*riences certain 
universal and general truths. w\* thus grow to Ik* ‘ practically wise ' in regard 
to the course we should pursue in life. Wherefore the statesman ought to have 
n knowledge of pailicubu’ facts ; and when such a knowledge is gamed without 
the help of a middle U'rm (/.e., when it is ‘ immediate'), it is an intuition of the 
IVIoral Sens<' — tlie Moral Hciise being a knowhslgeof immediate truths and <rf 
first principles. 

Hence it is that knowU‘tlge of tliis kind w thought to he a product of Nature; 
8ince it i.s not derivi*!! from any meth<Hls of in.'-tnu lioii. nor from definite teaching, 
but grows witli a maif.s gron th. Nor is it the Moral Sense alone, but Practical 
‘Wisiiom and Moral Discniniiiatioii and rimntnhh'ness arc also tliought to be gifts 
of Nature. It is from the innate knowhd^^i derived from the Moral Sensv that 
all these moral qmiUti<‘s an* ilerivtMl. and tlie sphere in which such knowledge is 
cxorciwMl is identical witli Uiat of tho Moral Sense — f.r.. purticular circuuisUmoe8. 
Metaphysics ou the contniry is not the product of Nature. No one Is a philoso* 
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pher by right of Nature, inasmuch as there is need of Bcientific processes and 
systematic instruction in order to become a philosopher. On the other hand, wo 
consider that Practical Wisdom and Charitableness and Moral Sense and Dis- 
crimination follow tlie course of growing yenm • we say of a particular time of 
life that it shows a Moral Sense, and Charitableness, and Practical Wisdom, as 
though Nature were the cause. But we do not attribute' metaphysical insight to 
one age more than to another ; it is possible even for a young iinm or a boy, and 
not merely for old men, to become metaphysical, but the reverse is the case with 
Practical Wisdom and the moral virtues generally. Experience is the speciitl 
characteristic of old men. and without experience it ie impossible for a man to 
become ‘ practiciiliy w'ise,’ and to have a moral sense, or moral discrimination, or 
chai'i tableness. 

I am here using the terra Moral Sei^se aserjniviilent to the ‘ Practical Reason.' Ah 
has l)oen explained, the Moral Sense is both * practical ' and * speculative ‘ . — it is 
a starting'ixiint as well as tlu' final goal. It is a starting-point in so far os it is 
a kliowkdge of primarv principles, and is callf<l ‘speculative ' or ‘theoretical*: — 
it is tlie truth U]>on which dnmm.'str.jtion is bawd. It is the final goal in so 
far a.s it is a knowledge of particular fact-* which <h'}>crul uj)i'ri pcisomil cNperi- 
ence, and is cJilled ' practical* : all lU !non''tratums are cojiccj ued with tlicso 

ultimate facts, and all these ultimate fricts mo capable of denn nitration, and tluj 
man who is demonstrating comes at last to the.se ultimate facts ns he proccci\^ 
downwards from general tiuths. 

Such a Moral Sense, as a rf-ult euMiing from experience, is found only in men 
of years. Hence one ought to triM the finta and opinions, though mnhiuon- 
Btratod. of men of e\\K‘iiencc uiul age and jiiacticul wisiUuu. no less than fmmal 
demonstJatiiiUH. In con.'-e^pu iice ol ileii jiosM^^nga iiKoal in'-iglil Ircan expeii- 
ence. they discern the tiutli'- uliu h }:o\tin adieu, ami by means thtic'of they 
understand uhat is expedient, and suppi) u> themschts and to tJic woild a true 
rule of life. 

Our account of the nature of Practical Wi.sdom and of Philo- 
sophy, and of the subjects wiili \\liich tliey arc conccnieil, is now 
complete; iiiid it lias been .''houtj that they are, respeetively, 
perfect states of separate division.^ of the .soul. 


V.— UTILITY AXLt AECUSSITY OF PllAOTK'AL AVISDOM. 

(a) OBJEOTIOKS RAISED AGAINST THE rvIPOIlTANLE OF rilll.OSOl’H Y 
OR OF I’RAOllcAL WIsDOAI. 

But here a man may raise a dilTinilty, and ask in -what rc.sjicct 
are I’ractical Wisdom and Philosophy of any real utility. These 
are the arguments he may be supposed to use 

1. ‘ Philc> 802 )hy ’ investigates none of those subjects which 
might belj) a man to ho hapjiy : it is not con- 
cerned with any ibrm of luoduction or objec t of 
utility. 

2. ‘ Practical Wisdom ’ has indeed a liuman 
interest; yet, still, what need is flierc of it? Grunted that its 
scope is what is just and honourable and good tor man, and that 


1. What is tho us© 
of I'hilohophy, if it 
docs not help a 
man to )>c haj)j»y ? 
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the practice of justice and honour and virtue is essential to a good 
man’s life ; yet, still, men are not made more „ . ... 

disposed to practise, nor capable ot practising, of Practical Wb- 
the virtues by the mere fact of knowing wliat dom if luon arc vir- 

■ 11 • i. . 1 ' i 1 tuoua witljout it? 

they are, sinne the virtues are not merely mtel- 
lectual conceptions, but ‘permanent dispositions of heart and 
will,’ or ‘ fixed states of the moral nature.’ These moral states 
are like physical states : the conditions of health and of pliysical 
well-being, — I do not mean external conditions, so called from 
their influence in producing health, but those conditions which 
result from an iotcruat state, — these bodily conditions do not 
depend ujion knowledge, since we are not altered in our own 
selves by the mere fact of knowing the art of Medicine or of 


. 3 , Even if Prac- 
tl'Ml Wlttiirtm Ivc 
useful fur the c'tjn- 
i]ih t of life, ciinuot 
vte iiiiu it fhiiu 
others withmit 
trinil'hnj* oui&clvte 
ahniit It { 


Training. 

3. But if knowledge be not the motive for which wc are to as- 
sume that a man should he ‘practically wi.-iC,’ but 
the motive bo ratlier that a man may thereby him- 
self become virtuous : the po.ssc.ssion of Practical 
Wisdom will not be useful either to those who 
are virtuous already, or to those who are deslitute 
of virtue. The. first case is obvious; the second may 
be argued as follows : It will make no ditfereiice 
whether we have iwactioal wisdom ourselves, or whether we follow 
the guidaiiec of otliers who do possess it; and it will be sufficient 
for our purpose if we take up the .same artitiule towards praetical 
wisdom that we do towards medical .science : — though wc desire 
to be in sound he.alth, still we do not study medicine. 

4. Over and above tliese objections, it would seem to be 
an incongniity that Practical U'lsdoni, thougli 

inferior to Philosophy, shouhl have sujierior 
authority ; yet so it has, since as prodneing 
results and originating action it is a sovereign 
science, and has autUoilty over every department 
ol life. 


rracticiil Wjsilora 
bi'Cin'i t«) Ik* C'lu- 
cprufil with ni.itter 

t»f lojsH tli.m 

I’ltilth'jojiliy, «M>i 
Ik* of superior 
autliority. 


But an opponent mipht raise a diflicnlty in respect of the conclusions of tins 
l>oolv. and ask in Tos]H‘oi lMnh»>i>phy and Practical WiMlom are useful, and 

to what ^food end tliey contriiiute us rej^ards mankind. Such dilliuulties may be 
etatetl as follows • — 

1,, Philosophy investipratof' none of Uiosm* qiw>tions which lead to human happi- 
ness. llup))iness is involved in action : bin, Phihwojthy j.'« not the source of any 
kind of practical jirocess, since it has not for its * end ' the good to be attaini*d 
hy action. 

2. Ih'aelieal )Vistlom. indcid. is a .voiiree of a<*tion. and is diri'ct-ed to the gooil 
to h(! attained liy aclioii; yot it i‘i‘rt4viiily <Uh.*s not seem to l)c necessary to the 
acquisition of moral virtue. The principK's which regulate the lives of virtuous 
mon ore gained by moral hubttHatioH, and arc found to be iK'rmauent and fixed. 
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as being formed states of the moral nature ; and they are not rendered more 
capable of doing nor more disposed to do what is honourable and right by the more 
fact of knowing what honour and right ore. We arc not made more healthy, nor 
brought into a better jihysical condition, by hnvn tng ever so perfectly the conditions 
of health and well-being, but by poewensing the bodilj’ habit or condition from 
which health and well-being How. The boxer is not made a better pugilist by 
the mere knowledge of what it ia to box well and skilfully ; he is a boxer, not 
from a knowlcnlgc of boxing, but in cousoquciicc of his posses.^sing a bodily con- 
dition adapted for boxing. Similarly in the case of the wrestler and of the runner. 
A man who is an athlete, is so in con«equcnce of his bodily condition, not in con- 
sequence of his knowledge merely of the principles of health or of training. In 
sjiejiking of the ‘ conditions of health or of tiaining,' I am not referring to ex- 
ternal conditions protluctive of health and well-lieing, but to such as a man in 
health and -well-being sliows in conse<iuence of his possessing a formed state of 
health and -well-being, 

3. Just, tlierefore, ns in the ca.se of the bodily state's mentioned above, men "will 
not be made physically better in consc'qiioucc of their bavin g knowledge, so neither 
will the good man be made more nofile in respect of virtue in consc([ueiico of 
Pmctical Wisdom. 

If. then. Practical Wi.nlom is no help to the gocnl in respect of virtue, tlie re- 
maining alternative is that it renders t!io.<e who ;u(‘ not virtuous more noble. 
Yet in their case also it i.- not veiy nece>-ury that they should l»e * ]>ractically wise ' 
in order to become virtuous. It is iiossibk* for tliem to Icain the theory of virtue 
from others, and, following tlio directions given tln'in. so to bi^conic viituous. In 
precisely the same way, tlioiigli we all lU-sire to be m -ound licaltb. wc ilo not our* 
selves study Mc<licine but inquire of our i>h)>jeiaiis. uiid there is nothing to pre- 
vent our being in good health thcieby. 

Such then are, the difficiilticr- which may 1 h' rai‘-cd in ref(:rcncc to Practical 
W’isdom and Philosophy — in respect of the bcnclit winch they confer (m men and 
the way in which they are of real utility. 

4. There is also a furflier <jiiestioii into vvhicli wo ought to imjuirc — in rcgai'd 
to their relative position towards each otln-r whicli of them is the more 
important ? It seems on the one hand tliat PhiIos<»p}iy is more imi>ortunt than 
Practical Wisdom, inasmuch as it is a knowledge of nt'ce'-^ary tiutlis. On tho 
other hand Practical WiMlom seems to be inoic inijioj laiiL tlian Philosophy inas- 
much as it is the souice ot inoial action, and foi that m uson is more luithontative 
than Philosophy, whieli i.s simply .spteidutive. T)i<- menial attitude wliich is 
concerned with action has authority and e-veicUes loile ov'er eveiy department of 
life. 


(6) EXAMISATIOK OF THE I'IRbT TWO OT.IEOTIOKS KTATKD ABOVE. 

Wc must accordingly discuss these ]>f)iiits, tlicy being the only 
difficulties which liave hecn so far raised. 

We reply, then, in tlie first place, tliat PIjilosophy and I’rac- 
tical AVisdom must necessarily beolijeets of desire 
in and for theuiselves, tliough neither one nor the 
other produce any kind of result, since they are 
respectively tlie perfection of separate divisions of 
the soul. 

But as a matter of fact both of fliem do produce 
a result, not in the way in which a knowledge of inedlcine pro- 
duces health ; I iit a philosophic state of mind produces liappiness 
precisely as a healthy state of body produces healtli. Thilosophy 
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being a part of linman excellence as a whole, rcmlers a man happy 
by the fact of his being possessed of it, and working out a life in 
harmony with it. 

Again, the work of man, and the proper function of his life, 
is only finished off and perfected after the model of Practical 
Wisdom and Moral Virtue. A good life makes the aim of life 
right; Practical Wisdom makes tlie means for realising that aim 
right. 

[There is no moral excellence of the fourth division of the soul, 
the nutritive, because there is nothing depending upon it, to do 
or to forbear.] 

Such aix: the difficulties which have liccn rai-^ed in regard to Philosophy and 
Practicid Wisdom ; aud we must treat of them in onlor. 

In the first place, tlion. ev<;n if tho vn*tii*-< of this kind were of no practical 
utility, yet they must noccssanly’ ho choiceworthy for their own sakes, since they 
arc rOvspectivcly the perfection of the Kovorul olemenls of the rational soul, as has 
been hIiowu ; and every oxccllencc is a thiiiir desirable p^r m-. 

But m fact they arc useful in view of hapj)ino>s. t)iou;?h not in the way in 
which medicine i.s oonilucive t(» health Philosophy and Practical Wisdom are 
conducive to happiucs!* iu the ^ame way that hcalUifulnos is conducive to health. 
Happiness in its most comprehen.'-ivc sense is complete nn 1 alwdute virtue, while 
Pliilosophy an<l t^ractical \Vi>-Uuu are <*b‘meiits of virtue as a whole . hence 
Philos(»phy and Practical Wisdom are eleint-ius in human happmess. anl to have 
the iutellcctual stati's nnplusl by Pnierical Wislom and Idiilosophy. in ooii- 
junction with the other vutucs, is to l>c happy with an ab>olute and perfect 
)iappines.H. 

Moreover, Practical WLsvloiu is useful in view of every pintle act of virtue ; 
and by the hcl]j tlieroof it is that every function of virtue is jxTfectly ji ‘rformtHl. 
Moral Vuduc directs ari.tfht the will or desire toward.s tlie end of virtue, and 
makofl the moral aim n^jht. Practical Wislom. on the other hand, seeks the 
means which conduce to tliat virtuous end. and deliberates by what means it is 
pos.sil)lc ino.st noldy and most easily auti m the pro]>er manner to attain to 
that end. 

[Of the fourth division of the '^oul. which i.s the nutritive element, there i.s no 
excellouce of the character to which wc are hei-o reforrini'-. havin'^ for its orig-i- 
nation the property of imjml.se — I mean of courv>o m-oral exe dlonce. The nutri- 
tive element hits influence in no kind of moral action ; aii<l that which id not a 
Rourco onginatiug moral action, in incajmlde of having moral excellence. The 
only excellence capable of lx.’ing ascnlxHl to the jirinciple of nutrition is good 
nurture, smd such things as are consequent thercou when the nutritive element 
irt in HOun<l condition, i.r., beauty or Hize — though th(‘y are not exceHonces in the 
absolute Hen.so of the term : they do not arist' from an act of ^Vill. nor are they 
dcnirablo for their own sake, >mt are called ' excellences * by way of metaphor.^ 

It has, thorofore, lieeu shown that even if Practical WLsilom aiul Philosophy were 
unable to comluoe to any other purjwsc, yet for their own sake they ought to be 
esteemed of vast importance. 


(c) EXAJriNATION OF THE THIRD OBJECTION ST.ATED ABOVE. 

In regard to the third objection, that ‘ men are no way better 
able tbrougli their practical wisdom to perform To answer Oiethini 
what is right and good,’ wo must recur to the objeeUon wc must 
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recur to tho analy- simplest analysis of the moral faculties to find a 
d^at»"theTct Starting point for our arguments in reply, 
from the intcution Now we all admit that there are men who 
of the agent. while performing just acts are not in themselves 

just at heart ; when, for instance, they do what is required of 
them by the laws either against their will, or iu consequence of 
ignorance, or through some selfish motive, and not from conscious 
h)yalty to Right, though notwithstanding they do perform their 
duty and what every good man should do. In precisely the same 
way the converse seems to be true : i.e., it is necessary for a man 
to perform his every act in such a frame or disj)Osition of mind as 
to be himself virtuou.s, as when for instance he docs right of his 
own free will and sim])!}' for the sake of right. 

Now the "Will is made to desire frecl)’ what is right by Moral 
Virtue ; but the doing of all that tends to the attainment of the 
purposes of the Will does not depend uiioii Moral Virtue, but 
upon another facultj-. 

Here we must jwiuse to speak with greater explicitness upon 
the relation between the moral and intellectual faculties. 

There is, we know, a certain faculty which we call ‘ cleverness’ 
_ . „ , — of such a nature that it is able to do and to 

Tlie intcllcotu.-il , , i , i /■ ■ 

artitndc for moral compuss whatever tends to a mark set betore it. 

action is mere Now if the iiiaik aimed at be a right one, then 
combined with a ckveniess IS }»raise\vortliy ; ^v]lt‘reas il tiie mark 
virtuous disposi- he a vieious one, then cleverness is mere cunning 
or astuteness, lienee we call cunning and astute 
men, as well as men of practical wisdom, clever. But practical 
wisdom is not identical with cleverness, though it cannot exist 
without this element of clevernes.s. Nor, again, is there nnj' fixed 
character formed in the ‘ moral eye-sight ’ (as Bractifal Wisdom 
may be called) without the clement of natural goodness, as has 
been explained before and as is obvious. Jii moral relations our 
modes of reasoning imply as tlieir first princijile : ‘ Since the end 

and what is best, is so and so ’ (whatever it may he : 

it is immaterial to our argument). But the true end is all 
unrecognised except by the good: sinfulness jierv'erts the moral 
nature and causes a man to tall into error in regard to the true 
principles of action. It is accordingly evident that it is inijiossible 
for a man to have practical wisdom unlchs lie has at the same 
time personal goodness. 

What personal goodness involves 1 will cxjilain once more. 
Ti,c di«,v»ition« of There are two kinds of goodness, natural ami con- 
virtue are iucom- firmed, the relation hetweeu which corresjionds 
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very nearly to tbnt between cleverness and proe- piote without Prac- 
tical wisdom. I mean that the relation between 
;^oodness as an instinct of Nature, and p;ooduess as a confirmed 
habit, is analo^mus to (tliou^b not identical with) the relation 
between cleverness and wisdom. 

Now it is universally admitted that the several characteristics 
of our moral nature do, somehow or other, attach to us by nature. 
Wo have, in truth, instincts of justice, of temperance, of courage, 
and other moral attributes from the very moment of our birth. 
Yet still the goodness which we seek to attain in life is distinct in 
kind from these unformed tendencies ; our endeavour is that our 
moral qualities sliouhl belong to us in a new way by a higher right 
than tliat of nature. Cliildreii and animals have certain natural 
dis])Ositiuns inherently attaeliing to them ; but these natural in- 
stincts, being devoid of Ueason, are found to be harmful. Thus 
imieli, however, seems to lie matter of common observation. 
AV’lien a strong body moves without the iiower of sight, its fate is 
to meet with lioavy falls, tliroiigh not having siglit. So it is with 
tiio moral nature, if it lie devoid of reason : wliereas if it gain 
reason, then taking the form and eliaractcr of the reason it ha.s re- 
ceived, tlie moral state will hecome conlirmed or jierfected virtue. 

Acc<irdmgly, just as tliere are two forms in the ojnnionative 
part of the soul, elevonioss and wisdom, so also in the moral part 
of the soul there are two coriespoiuling forms, the one a natural 
tondeney to virtue, the other a eoiilirmeil state of virtue ; and of 
these two forms perfected virtue cannot he developed without 
jiractical wisdom. 


lienee there are those who s.ay that all the forms of moral 
exeellenee are forms of reason ; and on this jioint 
Socrates was partly right and jiartly in error. 

He was wrong in thinking that all the virtues 
are intellectual states, but he was right in saving 
that the virtues involve an intellectual element. 

In confinimtion of this view, when men of our 
day give a definition of a virtue, after limiting its 
siihore to definite circumstances, they make it to be ‘a state of 
mind ’ with the jiroviso ‘ in accordance tvitli Right Reason ; ’ and 
Reason is ‘ right ’ in moral relations when it is in accordance with 
tlie Moral Sense involved in I’rimtical Wisdom. Indeed all men 
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seem to divine in a kind of way tliat a jierinanent state of mind of 
this kind, in harmony with the Moral Sense, is Virtue. But 
hero we must digress for a moment to qualify what has been said 
about ‘ Right Reason.’ Virtue is not merely a state of mind that 
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accords objectively with Riglit Reason, but a state of mind wljich 
involves Right Reason in union with itself — and Right Reason 
upon moral subjects is identical wdth I’ractical Wisdom. 

Socrates, however, said that the virtues were ‘ states of Reason ’ 
(he called them ‘ Sciences ’) ; whereas I maintain that they only 
involve, or are associated with, Right Reason. 

From the various arguments used above it must be clear that 
it is impossible for a man to be good, in the true 
and permanent sense of goodness, without being 
‘ practically wise,’ nor again to be practically wise 
without personal goodness. 

Under this asj)ect tlie difficulty which ma 3 ’ be 
logically raised, that the virtues are distinct from 
and independent of one another, inav be solved. It has been 
argued that the same man is not naturally disjiosed to all the 
virtues equally, and that, therefore, fhougb he may have acquired 
one virtue he has others still to gain. Suvh a difficulty is (luitc 
conceivable in regard to natural tendencies, bnt is quite incon- 
ceivable in respect of those virtues in view of which a man is said 
to bo ‘ good,’ in the absolute and uiajualified sense of the term. 
In ‘ Practical Wisdom,’ though it be but a single virtue, all other 
forms of moral excellence will be found to bo involved. 

Yet even if ‘ Practical Wisdom ’ had not been necessary for the 
conduct of life, there would still have been need i f it ns the per- 
fection of one part of the soul, and because the Will rannot make 
a right choice without Practical AViMloin and personal goodness. 
Personal goodness creates a perfect aim for a man, and Practical 
Wisdom enables him to take the pro])er measures fur the attain- 
ment of that ‘ end,’ or ‘ aim.’ 


The theory of the 
diversity of virtue 
will only hold good 
of the natural in- 
stincts, not of vir- 
tue as a matured 
state. 


We will now show with greater ex|»Iicitnt ss that Practical Wisdom con- 

tribute towards making men mure virtimu- aiul more cajtahle of carrying out 
what is noble aud right. But wc muid^ takt up the argument at a aonicwhat earlier 
stage, and take our starting therefrom. 

Now we nay that it is possible tliat men should jiorfonn just acts without iKjing 
personally just themselveH, and txhibit the deineanuur of t<-mperate men without 
being personally terai>erate : such , for example, arc they who jx ri orm what is enjoined 
uponrixem by the law, through fear and again'^t their will ; or they who have per- 
formed an act of justice tlirough ignorance, as if u man liad unw ittingly punished 
the aggressor instead of the jxirbon aggrie\ed ; or they wlio net uprightly from a 
selfish motive — money or [denburo — and not from love of right for its own sake. 
I^recisely, then, as we say that such men are not themselves just, although tliey 
perform acts of justice, so in the case of viituc gtiiLrally the same distinction 
holds good. Tlie only man who is virtuous in the genuine sense of the term is 
the man who carries out what is right and follows aft<T viriue as well for its own 
Bake as also in view of what is good, and that because it is his own free choice 
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and according to hie own wish. The man. on the other hand, who is constrained 
by another to carry out the good, does indeed what he does for the sake of ‘ the 
good,’ if the man who constrains him does so in view of the good^ nevertheless he 
is not a good man in himself, inasmuch as he does not pursue the good of his 
own free choice and according to his own vrish. 

Now the formed state of virtue regulates the impulsive part of the soul (i.e., 
that which is the seat of impulse and of apjH^titc), and so makes the attitude of 
the Will to be right : — the Will desires and makes deliberate choice of ‘ the good ’ 
in consequence of its own virtuous disposition. But it is necessary that the 
virtuous man should not simply rest at this point — the possession of a formed 
state of virtue, hut he must also perform those things whereby the state within 
the soul may be strengthened — />., \ irtuous actions. But as for the knowledge 
of what virtuous actions are, he cannot attain that knowledge from a mere 
disposition to virtue : the moral disposition engenders simply in the soul an im- 
pulse or striving aft.er ‘ the good.’ The knowledge what those particular acts are 
which it is the duty of the virtuous man to i>orform. belong.s to another faculty. 

We must speak of this faculty with more fulne««s and definiteness. There is of 
course a certain faculty which men call ‘ cleverness.' Now * cleverness ’ in of 
such a nature {is to be alile to carry out and compa.s.s whatever tends towards a 
mark that is set before it. If. then, this ‘mark’ a noble one. cleverness 
is praiseworthy ; but if it lie a vicious one. th<‘n it is * cunning' or • astuteness.' 
Hence we spenk of men of practical wi-wlom as being ‘ clever ‘ and * astute.' But 
Practical Wisdom is not the same thing this faculty of cleverness, though it 
cannot exist independently thereof, since in fact Practical Wisilom is the perfec- 
tion of clevemi'ss. On the one hand, therefore, the excellence of the moral 
nature cannot be. perfected without Pr.utical Wisdom, and on the other hand, it 
is impossible that Practical Wiwlom sh(mUl be formed in the Pnvctical Reaoon 
without a general cxcoUonee of the moral nature. In practical relationa the 
methCKls of reasoning, or the moral analysis whicli we go through before we act, 
have for their starting points * the entl«* of moral action : from those * ends ' wo 
inftr whether such and such conduct w virtuoU'* or vicious. Bui these * starting 
points,' or • principUs.’ or • ends of life.' we cannot recognize without hanng a 
formed state of moral virtue. Under the iiiflneiicc of a vioou.** state of mind we 
pro|K)so to ourselves a vicioii'< 'end.' nn<l ne range our action.** to the attainment 
of that end ih though it were a viiduou** one. It follows that the knowleilge of 
auoh moral relations not being virtuous i** not Practical Wl**dom. since Practical 
Wisdom is conccinccl with whnt i- gt»od for men. It is eonstnjuently essential 
that the man of jinictical wi^iom shtuild place Indore him'*elf ' the good' as his 
end : and heiicti it i.s impos-ii»lo for PracticiU Wwloni to lx.* formexl apart from a 
general excellence of the inoud nature it is impossible for a man to be 

‘ practically wise ' unles.*^ he Ik* |K.Tsonnliy good. 

In thi.s way. therefore, it is evident that Practical Wistlom is impossible unless 
the whole moral nature be virtuou**. 

It is evident al.««o tliat floral Excolb noe i** iinpo.*»'*iblo apart from Practloal Wis- 
dom. Now there are two .T,**pect^ of *'^loral Kxcelicnco, jus a con tinned state or as a 
natural instinct. Moral ^’Jrtue. in the perfect ."cu^c of the term. l>cars the saxno 
relation to Natural ^’lrtuo that Practical \Vi.«Hlom does t<» Cleverness, the ono not 
bciug identical hut similar to the other (/./,. natural cleverness is an aptitude of 
Boul. and Practical Wisdom is the perfection of that aptitude). 

It is admitted by all men that cimh ono of our moral virtues is, in a certaiiv 
aensd, ‘ natural ' : wo have the attributes of justice and of temperance, and other 
moral eliorocteristics from the very moment of our birth. Still we aeek for a 
goodnesfl distinct from this tyjie, because', we consider tliat such excelleiio^ are 
not moral virtues in the i>crfoct sense of the term. These natural exoeUences are 
found also in ohildron and in animals, and ore often found to bo harmful, inas- 
much as they attach to thorn apart from Ueason. Precisely as whenastrong body 
is moved, if it move without a power of sight, its fate is to fall heavily ; so ia it 
with the moral etatea : devoid of Beaaon they ore found to ho baneful, but oom* 

A A 
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loinod TvitJi Reason, beneficial ; and as sncli they are called ‘ virtues ’ in the per* 
feet sense of tlie term. These self-same states, apart from Beason, are not virtues 
in the true sense, but combined with Reason they prove thomselvea to bo virtues 
absolutely. Hence, just os in the opinionativc part of the soul there ore two forms, 
Clevemeea and Practical Wiadom. so also in the moral part of the soul there are 
two forms, the one being natural viitue, and the other matured or iierfected virtue. 
Of these two forms, perfected virtue is impossible without Practical Wisdom. 

It is under this view that eome philosoplicrs liohl that all the virtues are intel- 
lectual states ; and Socrates in following out this tliiiory was in one respect right, 
though partly in error. He was wrong in that he thought that all the virtues aro 
intellectual states, but was right in maintaining that they involve an intellectual 
clement. In confirmation of this view, all men now. wlicn they ore defining a 
virtue, after describing it os a ' moral state.' and enumerating the cucumstances 
which form its sphere, qualify tlic conception thereof n.s a ’ moral state ' by the 
limitation ‘ in accordance with Right Reason : ‘ anil Right Reason in moral rela- 
tions is that which coivesponds to Practical Wisdom. It is evident, tlien, that 
Moral Virtue is impossible to exist without IVactic.al Wisdom. 

Moreover. Virtue is called not merely a moial state ‘ in iivvin'ilnnrv inlh Right 
Reason ’ as an external standard, hut a moral state ‘ <» iniion wilh Right Reason,' 
with which it is consciously blended : and Right Reason in moral matters is 
Practical Wisdom. Socrates, of course, thought the virtues were ‘ modes of 
thought’ (i.r., he paid th.at they weio all 'sciences'); where.as I maintain that 
they arc moral states in union with Reason. Confi’rmity with Reason as an ab- 
stract standard is different from union with Reason as a subjectivo state. A man 
performs an act ■ in conformity with Reason ' when another is impelling him 
thereto, and another (and not himself) is con.sidi iiiig ' the end.’ in wliich sense 
Nature itself i.s said to act ‘ m confoniiity with Rr.a.'mi.’ I’lit he acta ‘ in union 
with Reason' when he acta by himself, u itli full knowledge of what he docs, and 
when with the end con,sciously in view lie identities his action with the prescrip- 
tion of Reason. For this reason wc ought to comldnc with the qualification ‘ in 
accordance with Reason ’ the further limitation • in union with Reason ; ' and in 
such connections Reason is equivalent to Practical Wisdom, as has been ex- 
plained. 

It is clear, then, from the considerations given a’love. that it is not possible for 
the moral state to he virtuous in the absolute sense of tin loiiii aji.art fiom Prac- 
tical Wisdom, nor can Practical Wisdom exi.st iiiiart fioiii inoml virtue. 

Under this aspect the difficulty might 1 k' solved if any aigiimint were brought for- 
ward from an opposite standpoint. It has been thoiigiit liy .sonic th.at it is iioasiblo 
for Practical Wisdom to lie dis.sociatcsl from moral virtue ' the s.amc man is not 
equally adapted,' so they argue, ' for all the virtuo.s alike, so ns to lie eliiibled to 
attain all the moral virtues and Practical Wisdom at the same time : hence he may 
have attained one virtue aheady, and have another virtue still to gain ; it seems, 
therefore, that the virtues are sei>arablc the one from the other.' Such a scpai ation 
is quite conceivable in regard to the natural virtues, but quite inconceivable in re- 
gard to the moral virtues in respect of which a man is called ‘ virtuous ’ in the 
absolute sense of the term. In Practical Wisilom. though it be but one, all the 
other forma of moral excellence arc found to lie coinbiucd. 

Practical Wisdom has therefore a karing iqion conduct, and is serviceable in 
helping forward every activity in wliieli the virtues can l«s disfdayed. Yet even 
for its own sake it ought to lie sought fni, on account of its Uiiug tlie ]i(jifcction 
of the most excellent division of the soni, i.i.. that which is rational ; and on this 
ground alone there would have lieen need for it, A man could not become excel- 
lent in respect of the most excellent part of himself if he were himself in a vicious 
state. But, in fact, it is impossible for any single virtue to bo formed and to co- 
here in the sonI apart from I’raotical 'Wisdom. It is not imssible for the 'WUl to 
make a right choice apart from Practical 'Wisdom, just as neither is it possiblfi 
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PABT I.— CONCEUNING STBENGTH OR WEAKNESS 
OF CHARACTER. 

I.— OITMOXS UI‘0\ Till-; CAUSKS OF MOllAL STllEXGTH 
Oil AVKAKXESS. 

I. — Gonorol view of t!io problems suggested by the subject. 

(a) CLASSll'ir.VTlON (If TYTKS OP MOKAI. LUAT'.ALTEn. 

IIeuf. wo may take a fresh starting-iioint for our inquiry and 
proceed to treat of tliosc jiliusos of character 
which ought under all circum^tauces alike to be 
avoided. Of these defects there are three distinct 
types — wicked ue^s, self-indulgeiice, and savagery. 

What these defects are opposed to in the first 
two cases, is obvious : the opposite of wickedness 
is called goodness, and the oi>posite of self-indul- 
gence is called nninliuess. Corresiwnding, again, 
to savagery, at the op[)ositc pole, it would be 
most natural to j)laeo th.at form of goodness 
wliieh is lieroic and divine .and grander than our common life — 
realising tlie description which Homer has rej)resented Priam to 
give of his son Hector as of one who was suj)remely great : 

*• XtH* lu* 

To bo tlic sou of uHiriul ui.ui, Imt of n tuHl." 

K it bo true, then, that out of men Gods aro fashioned through 
pre-eminence of moral wortli, it is evident that the state of mind 
which has these Godlike attributes will bo one that is farthest 
removed from the state of the savage. As there is neither wicked- 
ness nor goodness predicable of a beast, go neither is there of a 
God : the condition of a God is more glorious than is implied in 
goodness, and the condition of a brute falls under a distinct cate- 
gory from that of wickedness. 


Three (lefvctivc 
]»ha-se!i of clidroc' 
UT : — 

1. Wicketiness. 

2. 6iiU - iiiJul- 
gehce. 

3. Savagery. 

Tliree tyitcs of mo- 
ral edLeeJlyiHHi • — 

1. (riMMllltiMK. 

2. Mani]iic&;. 

3. llerui&iii. 
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However it is rare for a man to be ‘ divine,’ and to realise the 
standard which the Spartans are wont to attribute to their heroes, 
calling a man Godlike when they stiongly admire him. So 
also the savage type of character is rarely found : for the most 
part it IS confined to barbarians, though it also aiises m some 
cases through disease and mutilation , and we apply this character 
as a term of opprobrium to persons who are outrageous 111 their 
wickedness. 

However we shall have to make sonic lefercnco to the savage 
tjpe of character later on, and an anal) sis of wickedness has been 
already made. We must now treat of moral weakness, effemi- 
nacy, and self-indulgence, and of their opposites — moial strength 
and manliness. We must not sujipose on the one hand that 
these states are synon)mous respectively with iiitue or wicked- 
ness, nor yet that the) aie ladically distinct tliercfrom. 


Aftei the analybi** which ho* hcenguui ol the nioi il uiul uiUllectual \irtues 
it la necesaai'y to treat of <>l tlint fonii of \ntut wlncli tranneend-^ 

our human capabilities and i** m a uay luioic lud dnmt Manlints>s 

nor this superhuman Mitue is of tht sann kind with thoMrtiics wluch liiivtbetn 
already desenbed \\l must tlKitiou now tint wt hivt hinditd oui account of 
the virtued gonerallv treat oi tlnsy ^pccialh taking a Irtxh Htartmg iH>mt for 
our Treatise It be clear from the < \plunutu w Inch wc aie aliout to giie, 
that neither Manlme^s n u Supciliumm ^ iitue 1 “ on tlu s-inic Icytl with the 
virtue^ pr^yiou"!) descnlx I 

>ow of tlic tvpts of ciiii Ktci wliub U( woith\ ( 1 cen'suru and whuh ought 
to be shufined thcic arc thuc v inctic — Wu-kuliH ^\^ and Sasagny 

The contranes of these ^tlte•' ue re-ptetnth — ol WkIuIik'^s "Moral A iilue 
which we havealicady t\aniin(d <f A\<ikm''3loi i) Hi< ngtli oi Manlimss 
of Savagerv Supeiliuman \ irtut wlinh iscoiiimonh t illtd lltioie \ irtue on the 
stiength of whicli men are haid to become <r(.<l]ike in tt ul ol liunian It 
18 in this Godlike cluncUr tint llomti mtioeiuee- Tnum ^iKiikiiig of his non 
Hector — 

‘ N 1 seen e I he 

! e the s « of in it vi lu vii lot 1 v (lo 1 

such was the pie tminence ot his monl woitli 

It IS this Godlike t'tate that i*' p* i^en Si\agen is not ^\lekc<l 

ness in the B»ensc in which WiektdiU'.s h to tlu Moiul \ irtiu s it in not 

wickedness natural to nicin— md m 1 ut it I't not wvekcdnt>rt at all wnet a bi-utc 
beast IS meapable either of A^lekedlI<'s^ oi of \irtm uuismueh ns it acts neither 
with Keason nor in defiance of Thas< n 1 oi «‘iiiiilui rtUMoiiH (lOdlike and llciuic 
Virtue Will not be virtue in th# strict ^tnsi Aiitiu bt mg d( scribed os the |H*r- 
faction of M ///1 whereas Heroic Virtue is a thing di\iut Moral \ irtue dots not 
attach to a God V>nt the jierftction ol a God ls homethmg grandei ami more 
precious than Moral \ irtue As the Gc»dlikc churoetci is rare ho also is the savage 
character which IS its opposite laie itisluithc most jiart confaned to burbariaiiH, 
though it may arise not only tliKmgli utter depravity of tcinficr, but also through 
disease or mutilation 

Of the savage type of character wc shall have to give an account later on , and 
we have already treated of Wickedness m discussing the Moral Virtues 
For tJie present we must treat of Moial Meakness, and Self-indulgence and 
Effeminacy, and the type of character opposed theicto — Strength of Character 
abd HanhneBs. These are aspects of the moral life neither identical with 
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the Wickedness or Virtue which have lieen already described, nor yet ag;ain 
entirely different so as to Itolong to a different class. In so far as the man of 
moral strength chooses the good and follows the guidance of Beaaon, his 
character resembles that of the morally rirtuons. But in so far as his passions 
are in opposition to his will, and he is consequently in .a state of ceaseless 
straggle from not possessing a fixed and permanent disposition, to that degree 
his charaek'r is not that of virtue. For corrc.sponding reasons neither is Moral 
Weakness identical with Wickedness in the sense in which Wickedness is the 
direct opiKj.site of the Moral Virtues. A man who is vicions in respect of 
wickedness generally, having a fixed state of vice, performs vicious acta without 
any opposition on the part of Reason ; where.as the man who is simply weak is 
overpowered by his desires, though his Reason is dr.awing him to the side of the 
‘ good ; ' and on that .account moral weakness is not of the same character 
as wickedness — though in so fai :us weakness, like wickedness, is in contravention 
of Reason, and .agreeahlu to the agent, it p.articipates in the nature of 
wickedness. 


(Jj) METHOD OF THE IKVESTIGATIOM. 

Here, as in the previous analysis, our method of dealing with 
the subject must bo to state the admitted facts of 
the case, and then, after reviewing the ditlicnlries Method 
whieh tliose facts suggest, to exiilaiii, if possible, "dmitLl facts. 
all the theories in vogue about them, or, if not 
all, the greater number and the most importaut. If the difB- 
cultics of the problem he solved and tlie current views arc left 
urisliaken, the subject will have been sufficiently elucidated. 

Wc may treat of thi-j ■<u)‘icet Accorflijig: to the methofl in which w'c have dealt 
with the previous intpunes . we will jmt forwar<l the views which are commonly 
held upon these problems. iuhI after refutinjf ^uch of those views as are not in 
accord witli the trutli, \vt' ill lot roinaiu '•nch of them ns are most probable, and 
atrengthcii thorn by furtlier nrguincuts. In thi'j way the treatment of the whole 
subject will Ik* clearly dofiiu'd. 


(<•) ST.VTEMENT OE l l'URENT THEOltlES liKSI’ECTING MORAL FAILURE 
AND SUCCESS. 

Now the theories commonly maintained in reference to the 
weakness or strength of tlic moral character may 
be stated as follow.s : 

1. Strength of eh.aracter and Manliness come 

within the category of things morally good and praiseworthy, 
whereas Weakness and Self-indulgcnec come within the category 
of things vicious and reprchciisihle. 

2. Tlie man of strong character is identical with the man who 
adheres resolutely to lii.s convictions, whereas the man of weak 
character is one wlw is ever veering from his better judgment. 

3. The weak man though ho knows that certain actions arc had 
still commits them under the influence of feeling, whereas the 
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man of strong; diameter through force of Reason does not follow 
his passions, knowing that they are depraved. 

4. The temperate man has a strong diameter, and is manly ; 
and whenever a man is of a strong and manly temper, some think 
that ho is ipso Jado temperate, but others deny that these two 
ideas are convertible. 

6. The dissolute man is a weak man, and the weak man is 
dissolute : — so some would say, confusing tlie two chnmcfer.s 
together, while others would make them distinct. 

6. The man of practical wisdom cannot conceivably, so men say 
at times, be a man of weak will ; while at other times we hear of 
men who, though far-sighted and clever, have no strength of 
moral character. 

7. Men are, again, said to be ‘ weak ’ in special connections, 
c.y. in respect of anger, or ambition, or gain. 


I. Now it ts univemllj nclniittod that Stunsth of will .'iml Manliness fall 
tinder the idea which wc have of nliat is virtuous and praiseworthj’, while 
weakness of character is the reverse. 

II. In regard to Strengtli of v ill men take the following views ; — 

1. The man of strong chiiraeter is tlw .'■.aino ns a man nlio i- resolute and 
imtnoVahle in earning out liis convietion, am! .Mn ng'Hi of iharaeter is nilhering 

■firmly to one's conviction ; while weakness of will, and the man nlio shows it, 
are the very orposite of the.'c. 

2. The man of strong chai.actcr. knowing that his passions an had. refiaiiis 
him-sclf from tlicm, and follows (he giiidaiiee of Keasoii. nheieas the man of 
weak character, though lie knows that lie is doing e\il things yet fails to obey 
bis Reason, owing to the influence of jikasure over him 

,S. The temperate man is of a strong and manly eharactir, and the dissolute 
maji is the verj- rcver.se. 

4. Everj-one -who is of n stiong cliaiaiter i.s teiiij-erate. For similar reasons 
some think that everyone who is weak is dissifluti , ami that everyone who is 
dissolute is weak; while others lliink that the t«o eliaiiKteis iuc distinct the ono 
from the other. 

B. It is conoeivahle for a man to have practical wisdom and clevcmess, and at 
the some time to have a weak will. 

6. Men are called ‘ weak ’ when they ore picnc to passion, or grasp eagerly at 
honour or profit. 

These are pretty neaily all the opinions commonly held in regard to Moral 
Etreagti and Weakness | and wc may now proceed to examinu them ono by ono. 


ii. — SifflcultieB of a Bcientiflc cxp^Eination of Moral 'WcoknesB. 

(a) IS Moral weakness compatiisle with right opikions? 

But a dilliculty will be raised at starting : — In wliat sense cart 
n man be said to have riglit conceptions of duty 
wtk“ew thtt though he act weakly and selfishly ? 
a man cannot act Now some writers deny the very possibility of 
againet knowledge, jj jj,q„ acting wrongly, if ho has real knowle(lg 0 
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of what his duty is. They think, as Socrates thought, that it is 
a wild fiction to imagine a man being overmastered by a strange 
principle, and dragged about like a slave in the very presenee of 
tlie Science within him. Socrates of course combated this theory 
a rmitrance^ maintaining that moral weakness w'as an impossible 
condition of mind. No one, he argued, acted in violation of 
what was best, if only he had a conception of what was best ; 
but whenever a man violated right, his fault was caused by 
ignorance. 


This theoiy, however, of Socrates and his followers is manifestly 
at issue with the admitted facts of experience. These writers are 
bound to explain what is the form which ignorance assumes in 
the case of tlicsc mental jihenomcna, if it be true that ignorance 
is in all cases the cause of sin. Clearly the man who falls into 
sin through weakness docs not think that his act is lawful, before 
he finds himself in the toils of passion. 

But there are others who admit the Socratic view in some 
aspects and disagree with it in other aspects. 

They acknowledge that there is nothing stronger 
than knowledge, but they do not admit tliat ‘a 
man never acts contrary to what seems to him 
best,’ and hence they qualify the theory to tliis 
extent tliat ‘ it is not knoidcAhjc which a man has when he is 

overmastered by his pleasures but only opinion ’ Nay, 

but surely, if a man’s moral ideas be not matters of knonlahje 
but only of opinion, and if the impression which makes resistance 
to his passions be not a powerful one but faint and weak, as in 
the mental conflict of those who are in doubt and hesitation, in 
that case it would be jiardonablc for a man not to remain stead- 
fast in his opinions in the presence of powerl'nl passions ; whereas 
in fact there is no forgiveness shown to "Wickedness nor to any 
moral state whatever that is reprehensible. 


Refutatwm of the 
vicu that a man 
atti not against 
‘ knoulotlge’ hut 
against ‘oi»inion.’ 


Horc a difficulty arises ; — How is it possible Uiat a man, while having right 
conceptions in regard to tlic actions which ho performs, ncverthelesa acts weakly 
and sinfully 1 

Some thinkers maintain that the man of weak will docs not know that his 
conduct is wicktxl, and that he ha*4 no true kuowlodgo of his duty: this is the 
view which Socrates held — that it ‘is not iKi'^sible. if knowUxlgo !>o pre.-^eiit in a 
mad s mind, tliat some other ]>owcr hIiouM ovenunstei* him and drag him about 
likeaslaNe. 

This theory is, liowevcr, nt variance with obvious facts : it is notorious that 
there is such a thing os a luou of weak will, and the man of weak will is one 
who is impelled towards objt*cts tlio viTy o|>po‘*itc of what he knows to be good. 

We must therefore eiupiirc whct^ier cveryouo who practises the evil does w 
in conserinenoo of ignorance, and, if so. what is the form which ignorance 
asBomos in that case. 
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There are, however, others who think that though the man of weak will hnm'it 
what he does, yet what he has is not real knowledge of his duty but only opinion, 
under the idea that it is not possible, if a man have real knowledge, ^at he 
should be overpowered by pleasures, nothing being more powerful than know- 
ledge ; and therefore they maintain that the knowledge which tlie man of weak 

will possesses, is only opinion Xay but surely if his knowledge be only 

opinion and not real knowledge, and if there is in fact no strong intellcctu^ 
belief in the mind of the weak man in regard to his conduct, but only a weak 
and indistinct l>elief, as is the case with those who lU'e in doubt, then, in that 
case, there would be forgiveness shown to those whoso wills were weak, for 
their not adhering to such indistinct lailiefs when the violence of the passions 
dragged them another way. lender this n'jjK'ct Moral Weakness is not a sign of 
wickedness, inasmuch as forgiveness is extcndofl to nothing that is wicked or 

censurable or forbidden But in fact floral ^\'cakness u wicked and 

censurable and forbidden. 


{b) la MORAL WEAKNESS COMPATIBLE WITH A GOOD CONSCTENC'E ? 

Imagine, then, tliat it Merc Conscionce that niatlc tlie resistance 
to tlie desires, Conscience being tlie .strongest 
jioiver within us. Isuch ii tlicurr would he 
monstrous : on that supposition a man might 
have a Good Con.scicnce and vet be M'cakly selfish. 
But no one on earth would say that it M’as compatible 'with the 
idea of a man who had a Good Conscience tliai he should coniniit 
the basest actions, and take pleasure therein. Besides this in- 
consistency of idea, it iias been already shown that the man who 
has a Good Conscience is pre-eminently a man who will show his 
goodness in action, being, as he is, conversant with every shade 
of moral distinction and possessing in himself every virtue. 

But wnce the kiiowletlge wliicb the weak man neither o])inion nor 

science, it may be thouglit to lie the Kiiou letlge whicJi comeh from the roiiKcienec. 
that being the la^t alternative, ami ( onxcif iice licing indewl a strong form of 
Knowledge. Yet such a theory is inonstiou-.. on that M]p}K>Bition. a man might 
have a Good Conscience and a Me:ik Will: but no one would xay that it was 
consistent with the character of the man who hatl a Good Conscience to perform 
bajse actions and take pleaxuro therein. In fact it has lieen deinoiiKtrated in the 
last Book that the man who hovs a K>und Moral Seiixe is a mnn who will show 
forth his goodness in action, and is specially concenied with the discrimination 
of particular actions, and is of necessity pos‘<es«fd of all the virtucH which are 
consequent on a Good Conscience. It cannot, therefore, bo in virtue of a Good 
Conscience that the man of M'cak will has the Knowledge Unit he has. 

It has, tiierefore, been shown that it is imjKissiljle for the man of M’eak Will 
to ' know ’ in any of the foregoing applications of the term. Wo have, Uien. atill 
to enquire what form Knowledge assumes in such cases— a question into which 
we will examine more minutely a little later on. 


Befutation of the 
view that a man 
cannot act ngaiii.^t 
Conscience. 


(c) IS MORAL STRENGTH IDENTK.'AL WITH TEMPERANCE? 

Moreover, since the strong-minded man is so called in virtue 
of his having passions strong and evil (though under control), 
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his character will not bo identical with that of the temperate 
man, nor will the temperate man be strong- 
minded. It is inconsistent with the idea of the strength not 

temperate man to have violent passions or evil pemnee. 
passions. Yet, surely, if he were strong-minded, 

Ids passions would be both violent and evil. Imagine the desires 
of the strong-minded man to ba virtuous ; why, then, the moral 
attitude which prevented his indulging them would be evil ; and 
consequently strong-mindedness would not be in every case a 
good. Or, imagine that the desires of the strong-minded man 
were weak and not vicious, then there would be nothing grand 
in resisting them ; or again if his desires were bad though weak, 
then there would be nothing great in overcoming them. 

Xow let u-s consider wliother it be jwssiblc for the temperate man to be strong- 
minded, and whether in any senne the strong-minded mnn is temperate. 

The answer will be evident if we fix tlic definition of the strong-minded man. 
The Hti'ong-mindod man is surely one who show*? resi-stance in face of strong ami 
evil passions : he has then pa^k-ions strong and evil. If, then, the temperate man 
■\S'iU be strong-miiKled, he too mu-t have jtasMons strong an<l evil : — an idea, 
opposed to the very conception of Tem|wrance • Temperance docs not consist in 
the desires following the giud.ancc of Ileason. Mor(:‘Over the temperate man takes 
delight in the actions which he perfonnM -—othenvisc he would not be temperate, 
On the other han<l the strong-minde<l character, being in a state of struggle and 
conflict with his pas'^ious. hu'' no pleasure therein, pleastu*e depending upon 
moral calm. Again, if a man has a confinned liabit of courage, he is not terri- 
fied nhcii doiigei-s conic ui>oii him suddenly and before lie has employed his 
rcfwm against tliein. In tlie s,mie way. surely, if a man have a confirmed habit 
of tcmixwnnce. he will not he thrown into tumult by incentives to pleasure before 
he has ha<l time to consider their characUT. and U*fore his reason has ndthstood 
them. The Rtrong-mindoil man is different i'ronr that • btrong-mindedne'^a 
ii said to con**ist in employing Ucason in legnrd toplca<nre and withstanding the 
desires. Xow if the de.'*ire.'‘ of the strong-mmde<l man were gooil, strong- 
ijiindtxlness which ])r< vint.s his indulging thoso <lesiivs would l>e bad. If again 
lii'j dc.^ires were weak yet not bad, stiong-mindeilne'.s \^ould l>c nothing grand, 
whereas in fact it is. If again liis de>iros, though bad were weak, there would 
be nothing great in lu< ovcrmasU'nng them: and conscfjuenllv strong-mindeiine.^is 
would 1)0 nothing great. The only aUemativc, Mirely. is that the passions of the 
stioug-mindcd man aro v icious imd |»owerful ; and consequently the temiierate 
man will not be sti’ong-munled nor will tlie btrong-mimltd man be teunierate. 


{(T) IS STI!0^'G-5II^:r>KI)^•KSS OR Wl’.AKXESS COMRATIBLE AVITH 
ISTKLLECTl'AL EUllOU ? 

Again, if strong-mindedness makes a man resolute in adhering' 
to any and every opinion, then in certain cases it 
is a bad state ; — if, for example, it makes a mnn 
adhere to an opinion which is false. Conversely 
if moral weakness makes a man disposed to veer 
from any and every opinion, then there will be 
one form of weakness which is good, as in the character of 


Tlicre is no Moral 
Virtue in adhering 
to et'ery elision : 
fiiucc some opinions 
are wrong/ 


fi B 
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Neoptolemus ia the Philoctetes of Sophocles : his conduct is 
praiseworthy in that he did not persist in the course to which 
he had been persuaded hy Ulysses, in consequence of the pain he 
felt in telling a lie. 

Again, if strong-mindedness be synonymous with adlicreiico to 
any and everj’ opinion, the reasoning of the Sophist, 
tlwugh leading -to a false conclusion, is a puzzle. 
In consequence of the Sophists being anxious to 
prove conclusions specious yet startling, so as, if successful, to 
be thought clever, the method of reasoning which they frame 
becomes a moral puzzle, since the mind is bound with sophistical 
chains. While on the one hand the mind is reluctant to adhere 
to the conclusion, on the other hand it is unable to go beyond 
it, from having no means of unravelling the sophism. From one 
of their arguments, for instance, it folkiws that if folly he com- 
bined with weakness it becomes a virtue. In consequence of his 
weakness ‘ the weak fool ’ does the very reverse of what he con- 
ceives to be his duty ; but inasmuch as in his folly he conceives 
that good is evil and that he ought not to do it, the whole result 
of his conduct will be good and not evil I 

Again, a man who acts on conviction in i)ursuing pleasure witli 
a full purpose, would seem to be a better man 
error nhich than oiic who docs SO not fiom a rational motive 
coiivittidii^ betror ^^t through moral weakness ; the first case being 
than that which morc Curable than the latter, since there is a 
chance of a man’s changing liis ojiinions when 
the question is one only of conviction. The man 
who is ‘ morally weak ’ on the other hand is liable to the taunt of 
the proverb : — ‘ When water chokes what must a man drink 
then?’ If he had nof. been convinced that bis act was evil, he 
might have been brought round by argument and so have ceased 
from wrong-doing ; but in fact he is convinced that his act is 
wrong though none the less he docs the wrong. 


Now if Btrong-mindedness means the adhering to any opinion which one may 
have formed, it wnll in certain cascH ix; wrong — when, for examx>lc, n man 
adheres to a false opinion. But of course it Is assumed that it is praiseworthy 
and a good. Consequently Strong-mindedneHs is not the adhering to the opinion 
present at the moment, without qualification. 

For eimilar reasons, moral weakness would not be in every enw wTong 
and avoidable but positively good, when for example a man did not adhere to 
a false opinion ; an instance of this would be Neoptolemus persuaded by 
Ulysses to lie, yet not adhering to his intention, but speaking the trutli ; or a 
man deceived by one who was conversing with him, yet surmising that 
the arguments were false and so not adhering to what had been determined on. 
Such an one is not blamed ; but the man of weak will is blomod. Consequently 
a Tnun u not strong-minded simply for adhering to liis purpose, nor is he weak- 
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minded for changing it. In fact weak-mindedness combined with folly toms out 
to be a virtue, if weah-mindedness ineana the changing from one’s opinion and 
not adhering to what seems to be good. For examyilo, if a man through his folly 
believes that dissoluteness is a good, yet does not adhere to the opinions he has 
formed, he will bo a temperate man , and thus the Aveak man will be a good man 
— which is a fallacy, Aveokness being universally rocognisod os censurable. 

Again, a man who is able to change his oynnion is often better than one who 
U not so able. But the weak man is not Ixitter than the strong-minded man. 
Consequently the man who adheres to his opinion is not necessarily strong- 
minded, nor is the man who changes his oinnion necessarily weak. 

That the man who is able to change his oyiinion is better than one who is not 
able, is obvious. The man Avho pureiien Mhat is evil through having been 
deceived (/.c. because he thinks that it is good) is better than the man who 
knows that it is evil and still i>ur-ne.'- it The man avIio has been deceived, on 
being converted to a lietter vieAV i'* capable of becoming good , whereas the man 
who pursues the evil through Avi'afaie.*--* and tliough he knows that it is evil, is 
incapable of turning from his cauI cemr-ves. How could such an one possibly turn, 
since it is not pn.Rsiblc for him to be por''iind«‘«l He knoAV« Avhatit Avns his duty 
to know, and j’ct acta weakly in ^pite of knowledge , and K) is exposed to the 
taunt ‘ when water chokes, what mu->t a inim drink then ' 

It is evident, then, that stroug-inindwlnc^'. is not the aiihering to the 
opinion which a man has for the luomcnt. unr i-* wcakuct>s the changing from 
that opinion. 

((.') ;k ‘weakness’ to be riii;i>iiATKi> i.v an absolute se:nse? 

If weakness or strength of character may bo displayed in all 
kinds of relations, who is weak or strong in the 
absolute sense of the term? Ish' one. of course, Pome men are weak 

1 /■ n 1 , /• in a iniahbeJ, some 

has every ionn ot weakness ; and yet we say of an unquaUBcd 

some men that they are ‘morally weak’ without ^onse. 

any qualification. 

Such, then, are the puzzles that arise nn this subject: some of 
them we must refute as fallacies, and some of them we must 
leave, as containing a trutlt : for a difficulty is solved if the truth 
with which it is concerned is doterniined. 

AVe murt also enquire AA’hothcr moral strength and weakness are disjdayed in, 
special relations such as Avcalth or ojmiioii, or al>^oU^tely in regard to whatever 
is object-matter of desire. If it be true Uiat a man is * weak ' Avho ehoAvs 
a disjiosition prone to each one of tlicsc thing-, separately. Ave must enquire who 
ia weak in the absolute sense of the term. course it is not n man AA’ho is weak 
in dll these relations, since no one ha-* < tv n/ £vni\ of weakness. AVe must there- 
fore enquire Avho ia weak in the unquulilioil souse. 

Such then are the quf'ations to be raised and the difficulties which arise in 
regard to Moral Strength. Some parts of thost; questions avc must dismiss, dad 
others we must leave aa established, the unravelling of a difficulty being the dis- 
covery of the truth which was investigated. 
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11.— PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS OF MORAL EVIL. 

i. — Determination of the sense in which knowledge is compatible 
with moral evil. 

(a) PRECISE LIMITATION OF ITIE .Sl'BJECT. 

Tho questions which we must first discuss are these : 

1. Do the weak-minded hiom that what they 
Three (]ucstioiis ior do is wrono ? If .SO, iu wliat sciise is knowledfre 

(Ihsoussion . 

1. Do weak-mind- USCQ in their casc 

ed men act know- 2. What is the preciso clas.s of objects in re- 
s.'^wiiatisthepre- whicli We may affirm moral strength and 

Oise object-matter weakness to be exhibited ? AVliat I mean is 
amWraLess™°^*' qu.alitios of moral strength and 

weakness shown in regard to ever)’ kind of plea- 
sure or only in regard to certain distinct and .separate kinds ? 

3, la the strong-minded man identical with or distinct from 
tho manly and brave man ? 

a, Iss.trorg-uuiid- Wc iiiust examiiic also witli equal explicitness 
oorirage*'*° whatever other questions are cognate to the 

present Inquiry. 

The starting-point of our Inijiiiiy will be tlie answer to the 
question whether the weak-minded and tho strong-minded man 
owe their characteristics to a ditfereiiee of oliject-mattcr, or to 
the manner in wliich they comport tliemselves in a common 
sjihere. What 1 mean is this: — Is the weak man so called from 
bearing a relation to a certain siiliject-iuutter ; or is it from the 
lieculiar complexion which that relation assumes ; or is it from 
both causes combined ? 

We must next examine whether these qualifies of strength or 
weakness are shown in reference to all kinds of subject-matter or 
not. The man who is weak in the .--trict .sense of the term does 
not display his weakness in every kind of subject, but only in tho 
sphere in wliich dissoluteness is displayed ; nor is his weakness 
owing to his having an unqualified relation thereto (otherwise 
weakness would be the same thing as dissoluteness), but rather 
to the special complexion wliich that relation assumes. The 
dissolute man is led along by bis vices with liis own free consent, 
thinking that it is right on every occasion to pursue tho present 
joy; on the other hand the weak man follows after pleasure, 
though he knows that it is wrong. 

'We muBt examine in the iir»t place whether men who are morally weak know 
their weakness when they yield to sin ; and. if fo, what is the nature of their 
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knowledg^e. In the next place, what are precisely the objects wherein moral 
strength or weakness are displayed ? (I mean, are those objects every form of 
pleasure and pain, or only certain pleasures and pains in a defined sense ?) 
Ag*ain, docs the strong-minded character differ at all from the brave and manly 
character \ And, genemlly, all questions cognate to these. 

The etaiting-pomt for a solution of these questions will be to determine in 
what resiiect the rtrong-mindoil man differs from the weak-minded man : Is the 
difference bctwcicn them owing to a difference of suijjcct-inattcr with which they 
are respectively concerned ; or is it owing to the different attitude they show in 
a common sphere, or is it in both respects cam)dne<l \ 

We must then go on to determine wlicther moral weakness and strength are 
concerned with eveiy form of the pleasurable or not. Their object-matter is 
surely not irinj form of the }ileasurable but only those foravs wliich give a 
sph'^re to the dissolute man. But the weak man does not comport himself 
therein in the same way ns the dts-olute man docs, but shows a characteristic 
attitude of his own. The dissolute uuui, judging jus he does on vicious principle®, 
and thinking it an unqucstionetl good to follow after pleasure on all occasions, 
is conse(]uently impelled to iN pur-uit <»n the contrary, the weak man. though 
his Reason is in oi>ix>'.ition to n<j% ci'tliclef-s indulges his passions of 

hus own accord. 


(6) I NS.VTISF.VCTOUV SOLI TIOS WIIICII M.VKES ‘ OPISIUS ’ INME.VK 
(IF ‘ K.S'OWLKIIGK ’ THE ( ( iNC (JllT.VNT >< 1 - ,M()]IAL WE.\.KXr:ss. 

Now iu regard to tlie view that it is only a true opinion, and 
not real knowledge, iu defiance whereof men 
weakly yield to sin — such a distinction is im- 
material to the arguiucnt. Some of tliosc who 
have opinions are iu no doubt thereon, but think 
tliat they know Avith a perfect knowledge. If, 
then, it be owing to their having but a slight assurance, rather 
than a settled belief, and those wlio have opinions are more lilicly 
than those Avho have knowledge to act contrary to their impres- 
sions, knowledge will not ditl’er iu that aspect from opinion — iu 
regard, that is, to its influence on the will. Some men have a 
no less assured conviction of what they t/tink than others have of 
what they scicntitically /cnon ^ a.s tlie ease of Heraclitus shoAA's. 


The distinction hc- 
twren ‘ kBowiedgo’ 
nntl ‘ time <'pinii»ii* 
is not j»crtnieiit 
t)ie question. 


As for the view that the knowledge which lucu who are inoniUy weak jxissess, 
and which they violate in tUeir conduct, is opinion and not real knowledge, the 
)X)int is immaterial to our argument. The i>oiut which we have to examine into 
ia wlicther the knowledge of tlie pH>«l uhich tuch an one has is firm or doubtfuL 
It is frequently found that opinion is so firmly rooted in a man that it docs not 
differ from kuowleilgc. in re®Y>eet of the opi>o>itiou which it mokes to the desires* 
Some men nre as confident iu the opinions u hioh they hold as men of science are 
in tfaM truths which they know through their beience ; as for instance Heraolitos 
thought that he know witli exact Hcieiitific know ledge the fancies of his own 
opinion, such os that there is no movement ^lossible, and tlie rest of hia assump- 
tions. At any rate a man who acts iu op\K>.'atlon to im opinion about the 
of tills character diffei's in no res|M3ct from tlio man who has a sclentifio know- 
ledge of the good and is yet impelled to the piiwait of what is pleasant. Both 
alike ore wicked in so far as each of them wars against a strong oouvictiou of 
Beason, 
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Hence the difficulty which was raised in the previous chapter — how it is 
pc^sible for a man who knows the good to choose the evil — cannot possibly be 
solved in this way. We must therefore enquire how it can be solved in some 
other way. 

(C) DIFFERENT SENSES OF THE TERM ' KNOWLEDGE ’ IN MORAL 
RELATIONS. 

1. But seeing that we speak of ‘knowing’ in two senses, and 

j tliat tlie man who has knowledge but does not 

rehtToM^ morals exercise it, no less than the man who both has 

may be (I) latent knowledge and also applies it, is said ‘ to know,’ 

and not active, there wiU be a corresponding difference between 

the case of a man doing wrong when he has not his knowledge 
constantly present before him — though he is actually possessed 
of it, and the case of a man doing wrong when he is not onl 3 ' 
possessed of knowledge of right, hut has that knowledge con- 
sciously realized at the moment. It seems a terrible sin fora 
man to know the right and deliberately do the wrong ; but the 
case is altered if a man, in doing wrong, is not for the moment 
conscious how wrong it is. 

liCt US then aesunie that the terms ‘ to know * and * to understand in the way of 
Science ’ have a double sense. A man \-i s'lid * to know ‘ ( I ) when he poBseswen 
knowledge and exerciics it (ju.st when a man ix a geometrician, and exercise** 
his knowledge, he is said to * kuo\s ’ of gcometxy) ; and (2) when he popscbpck 
knowledge but without excrciwng it (jn<t when a geometrician makes sjiecchcs 
or otherwise occupie** him«-elf than in %\oikmg geometrically.) Trecisely then aa 
in the cane of a geometrician, it a wondcTful anomaly if. uhen exercising his 
knowledge, he draws faUc conclu.‘'ion'', though not so if, while making a 
speech, he fails to ob.serve when a man is inTO.‘'tigating tlic figures contrni*y to 
the principles of geometry-, so it is with the ucak-inLndu<l man. Man'elloua is it 
indeed if the weak-minded man has real knowledge of right, and puts that 
knowledge into exercise, and contemplate^ hi.s conduct in the light thereof, and 
yet, notwithstanding, w iinfiellcd in a tlirection the very opposite of what he 
knows to be right. But one ought not to wonder if he does ■wrong when he is 
not nsing his knowledge, though he actually possesses it. 

2. Again, in the moral syllogism into whi(;b action may be 

, , , analysed, tlierc arc two premisses : the major 

of one premisH only amt tuG minor. J1 a man possesses bom pro- 
of the moiui syiio- misses, jet makes apjdication only of the Uni- 
versal and not of the Particular, there is notbiug 
to prevent his acting in despite of his knowledge. It is the 
particular or minor premiss whicli is all important, since conduct 
depends upon particular details. 

There is, farther, a distinction to he made in the Universal 
itself. One kind of Universal is subjective, and has reference to 
the person who uses it ; another kind is objective, and has reference 
to an external fact An instance of a subjective Universal would 
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be : ‘ Dry food is good for all men ’ (the corresponding minor 
being ‘ I am a man ’). An instance of an objective Universal 
would be : ‘ Dry food has such and such qualities . , But 
whether ‘ this particular object has these qualities ’ (which would 
form the minor proposition), a man may not know or may not 
realize at the moment. Corresponding of course to these different 
kinds of premisses, there will be an incalculable difference in 
their moral bearings ; so that, where a premiss depends upon 
experience, it would seem to be nothing strange that a man 
should not know ; but in regard to subjective premisses it would 
be marvellous indeed. 


Yet even when a man po.-<^i€i»se8 knowledpfe and puts? it into exercise, it is no 
marvel if ho ia Htill an evil-doer, unless he uses his knowletlg’C in a perfect way. 
Since. I mean, there are two kinds of premisses. Universal and Particular, whereby 
ft man who knows gains his knowledge in drawing a moral conclusion — if he 
T!ses only one of the premis«“4. if. I mean, he uses the universal and not the 
particular, there U no wonder if ho U a wrong-doer. For example . a man knows 
that a particular thing is evil, and that he ought not to do what is evil, and 
consequently that he ought not to do this particular thing: now though both 
these premisses arc in the soul at the moment when passion is stirring him to 
some evil course, it so befalls that he exercises the imivcrsal (that ‘he ought not 
to do the evil 'h and contemplates his conduct in relation to it at that moment, 
but docs not also exercise the particular premiss (that ‘ this particular thing U 
evil '), nor consider it in its actual application, though he possesses that premiss 
w'itliin him ; and con'icquimtly he jm>ceo<l.s to the coTnmis.sion of eril. just as 
though morally bUndcil, Such a ca.se is in no way wonderful : though a man 
uses the universal premiss, yet Is he not able to act upon his knowledge unlcrs 
he also u.ses tiu* particular premiss, which is paramount over moral action. If, 
for example, a man knows that lie ought to use dry food but does not know that 
this particular food is dry, he will not any the more u.sc dry food. The case is 
exactly the same in moral relations : if a man use the univci*sal premi.ss and 
conseiou-sly realize it. yet does not at the .same time use the particular, he gains 
no sort of advantage from lies koowledge. 

Particular premisses aUo differ in kind. There is one kind which it is quite 
inevitalile for a man to know when the universal is kno^vn i and others which 
do not follow this law. Wlicn. for mstaiioo, the universal is of .such a character 
as to comprise also the ]>erson who frames the syllogism or a subject of the same 
s|>ecies. then the jiarticular premis-s is known in virtue of the universal ; for 
instance, * HoUobore is harmful to all men . he is liim.sclf a man : therefore 
hellebore is harmful to him,’ In such a case the minor premiss is understood in 
virtue of the major; no one is able to be ignorant that • he is a man ; ' similarly 
when the universal comprises others of the same s]>ccie.**, it Is not jxissible that a 
man should not know them. On the other hand, when the universal compre- 
hends some extcillal object, then there ia no necessity that if the major premiss 
is known, tho minor should be known also. For example, ‘ all hellebore is 
hannful : this particular thing is hellebore: therefore this jiarticular thing is 
hamful.' In this case there is no necessity that tlie particular should be known 
although the universal bo known. It is this latter kind of premiss which the 
weak-minded man cither does not jKwsefw, or if he docs possess, does not exercise. 
To use and not to uso a premiss are ho widely different from one another that wo 
consider a man a monstrous fellow if he exercises his knowledge and still 
commits sin, and w'e marvel if there really be anyone in such a state; but we 
arc by no means astonished at a man's sinning if ho does not exercise his 
knowledge. 
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3 . Again, there is another sense, different from the modes 
referred to above, in which ‘ knowledge ’ is found 
or (3) obscured by men. The mental state implied in a man’s 
having knowledge without using it, is, as we see, 
characteristic and peculiar; implying that m one sense he has 
and in another sense he has not knowledge, as when he is in a 
state of sleep, or madness or dmiikenuess. But assuredly this is 
the state to which men are reduced w hen under the influence of 
their passions. In fact fits ot passion or sensual gratification or 
other forms of moral depiavity uiiraistakeably change even the 
bodily appearance; and in some cases actually cause madness. 
It is evident then that the state of those m ho are weakly sinful is 
analogous to the case of those who are plijbitally unnerved. 

Again men do not differ in tins fact Mm]ih — tliat some lia\c bnowUdgp and 
also nse it, while othei'- b-ue Xnonbdgc wiUiout U'-mg it but tbej differ al‘<o m 
lespeot of the actual po»‘.cs‘.ion ThO'e w ho Im c 1 now kdgo do not all possc'-s 
then- knowledge in the '.ame w.iy Ii is powblc for a man while possessing 
knowledge to possess it not if tor example he bo asleep or mad oi dnink It is 
vn this latter sense that men who arc in tin toils ot pu'sion possess know ledge 
Men are drunk through indulging their desii,s mid thij uu mad througdi 
pelding to pa.s«ion and ;ust a* in the case ot nun who au nud or drunk so 
also aie the bodies of those who aie weakly smlul clunged and altered im 
niistakeably m consequence of the passions to w bith the i y it Id the ii colour and 
aspect IS altered and sometime' tliti htcoiiit raring nnd Iti'Ciideiit theic 
fort that the knowledge of thost who an wt ikly smlul i^ of a siiuilai thaiacltr 
to that of men who are intovitatul or i.ii mg m madut»s 


4. Again, for a man to use arguments derived from Si icncc is 
no proof of Ins own knowledge. Men who arc 
andapis'^fonb’ mflueiico of tlicii jiassioris will often 

repeat learned demonshations and tlie verses of 
Empedocles, just as bovs when fii't taught will string together 
sentences of which they undti stand not a word Knowledge, to 
be really knowledge, must bo assimilated, and the piocess of 
assimilation is a work of time. Men wlio arc weak and sinful 
must be understood to talk of moral truths only as actors recite 
them on the stage. 

Even though the weakly wnfiil u^c the argnmciitK of Science thej me not 
proved on that account to be diftercnt tioiu thomj mintiontd abo>e Won who 
are drunk will ubtei learned dcmonfetrationn and the \cr8eK of Einpedotlcw , just 
in the same way that boys are jU'-t )>tg:iniim^ to Icam, Ptnng togetlici 
sentences but nndeiHtand nothing liefore the> have grown into a state of moral 
habituation and as it were assimilated then knowledge — a result to Ijo attained 
only throi^h a long training Men who weakly and siufullj indulge theraselve^' 
must be bupposed to talk upon questions of dut) only as actors upon the stage 
talk when they are representing certain characters and repeating the verses 
which occur in the poems but understand not a v-ord that they saj. 
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(rf) rSl CHOLOGK “lL EXPLANATION OF MORAL EVIL. 

Again, we may also regard flie cause of Moral Evil from the 
point of view of the psychologist, in the follow ing 
light. In the Moial S 3 lIogisui into vhich the ‘’g 

mincl shapes itself in forming jiractical juclg- ^ '' 

luents, theie is first of all the Universal pro- 
position, and secondly an opinion btaimg upon the particular fact 
of which the senses are numediattly cognisant. ’When out of 
tliese two propositions a thud h.as lesulted, it necessarily follows 
tliat while in the sjjhcre of sjicculatnc Ethics the mind should 
siiiipl^’ assort this conclusion, so in the sphere of practical Ethics, 
the mind should foithwith c.uij its comlusion into eftect As an 
example of practical reaboning, suppose that theie is in the mind 
the general proposition, i y. ‘One ought to taste whatcicr is 
sweet,’ and also the jurticulai pioposition ‘Such and such an 
object is sweet,’ it luciitablj results that a man who has the 
jiower, and is not hindered, should proceed to act upon the 
Jiractical conclusion. 

When howcicr tliero is in the niiiul ,i conflict of beliefs — whes, 
for instami, tlicie is one 1 nnci^.il wliuh foibuls him to taste, 
and aiiothci Umvci'il wliiih sais ‘All that is sweet is pleasant’ 
(w itli a minor jucniiss ‘ lliis juitauhi thing is sweet ' actnely 
ojiciating in the niiiul), and a scii-uil desue hajijieus to be asso- 
ciated tlierewitli, wbat takes jil icc is tlii' tliough the fiist Unnei- 
sal sajs ‘ A\oid tins,’ jit dcsiie Ic ids and iiujiels him to self-iu- 
diilgcuce from the jiowci winch it Ins of setting m motion every 
bodily oigan. The icsult of thi' mental conflict is that the weak 
man j lehls to teuiptatiou under the influence of Reason m a kind 
of wav, and fiom a ration il ojmiiou, — an ojunion which is nor 
Ls'Ciitially, but only uudci these sjiccial circumstances, opposed to 
Reason • it is desire and not ojnnion which is opposed to Reason, 
m such a case [lleiim is the leasou why brutes arc not 
‘morallv weak ’ inoial vvc.dviicss implies the consciousness of a 
moral law, but biiitcs hive no idea of law or conception of the 
I luversal, but onij sensuous impiessious and a memory confined 
to jiarticulnrs ] 

Ag^ ono miglit coji'-ulor the ci\i'-o on nccount of ■winch men "who ai^e 
morally weak do not mnki. choice of the giHxl though thej; know wbat it is, from 
tJic jiomt of 3 lew of tht chologi^t m the following light In the Moral 
*>}llogifjn into which we maj nnal^sc conduct thci-e w a Univerpal proposition, 
and there in olt'O a particular )wlgmcut which is of course concerned with 
]>articular objecta of sense >»ow when from thus Xrni\eT8al and paitionlar 
judgment we have infeiTctl a tlunl proiwsition it nec^sanly follows that if that 
conoluaion be a thcoietioul one, tho nndcrstaudiug should affirm it and believe 
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that it is so in reality. On the other hand if the conclusion be a practical one, it 
necessarily follows that the man should fortlnvitli corxy it into effect, unless 
there be some one to hinder him. For exam])le, it is a theoretical opinion that 
^ hellebore is harmful ’ or that ‘ honey is sweet ; ' and if we have drawn such a 
conclusion we simply bclUre it, we do not art it. An instance of a practical 
judgment would be ‘ we ought to taste whatever is sweet ; ’ and if we have drawn 
such a conclusion, we immediately put it into effect and taste. When, therefore, 
there are opinions, as well general as particular, which urge a man to do some- 
thing * it is right to taste this thing because it is sweet,’ and ‘ whatever is 
sweet ought to be tasted ') while at the same time there is Science and Universal 
Reason urging a man not to taste, yet withal a <lesire for the thing in question 
present in the mind, the conclusion drawn from these premisses finds actual 
expression, and the man puts the conclusion into practice — the Universal for- 
bidding him to taste while desire associated with oi'inion is moving him to the 
thing to be tasted. Desire of course ha-s jwwer to influence each separate organ 
of sense (I mean the senses peculiar to the object of desire — if the pleasant 
object be visible, it draws to itself sight, and taste, if the object be one of taste. 
It consequently happens that moral weakness takes place under the influence of 
Reason and Opinion opposed to Reason. Opinion is not in itself opix)sed to 
Reason but on account of its association with Desire . Opinion docs not by its 
own strength overmaster Reason, since it is impossible that Opinion should 
prevail against Right Reason, but it is owing to tlie strength o^ Desire, which 
even transforms and alters tlie verj* constitution of a man. iRIoral Weakness is 
therefore brought about by a process of Rea-on. and of Opinion expressed in 
opposition to Right Reason, by means of l)c.sirc. [It is for this reason that 
brutes cannot be termed morally weak — because they have no reason against 
w^’'ch desire is in opposition but only a sen-uous ^cprc^untatiou of particular 
objects and a sensuous memory.] 

(e) THIC PROCESS OF MORAL REFORMATION. 

To exjilain how the ignorance of the weak man is (.lisjielled and 
he comes .again into possc'sion of knowledge, no 
special solution is needed : the principle which 
to the recover}' explains this Condition is not special, but the 
that which explains the recovery of a 
man from intoxication, or the tvaking of the 
sleeper ; and for this we must refer to the psychologist. 

To explain how the ignorance of the weak man i- ,lirii(-Uc,l when his passion 
is quenched, and he comw again to his wnmd hcu-cs. and devclopes his life in 
conformity with true Science, that is the wiiiie question which ariscH in tlie case 
of one who is drank or slumbering; and the matter is one for the iwyohologiste 
to determine. 

if) CONCLUSION; IT IS SENSLOrs AND NOT INTELLECTUAL KNOW- 
LEDGE WHICH IS COMPATIBLE WITH A AVEAK WILL. 

To sum up ; since the minor premiss of the Moral Syllogism is 
The Socratic solu- Opinion in regard to what falls within the 
tion is true ■. the range of the senses and has control over the 
b^noTTnoliSSe conduct of daily life, this premiss is either not 
in the strict sense, possesscd by a man who is under the influence of 
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passion, or, if it be possessed, possession of knowledge is not 
equivalent to the realizing of knowledge, but is only the bare 
repetition of words, like the reciting of Empedocles by a drunken 
man. Furthermore, since the minor premiss is not universal, 
and has not the same scientific character as the Universal, 
the solution which Socrates tried to present seems to be the real 
one : it is not knowledge in the strict sense which is present in 
the mind when the conflict of weakness arises, nor is it real know- 
ledge which is twirled about under the power of passion, but only 
sensuous or emotional knowledge. 

The explanations above given must suffice to answer the question 
whether it be possible for a man to yield to evil with a full know- 
ledge of his act, and to determine the sense which knowledge 
assumes under such circumstances. 

AMien the man of weak will Qmls himself in the toils of pat^pion. he either does 
not pofoscPA at all, and doc'^ not know, the minor preiiiit<s which controls par- 
ticular actiouH (the premi.'^M which ^\ollld tell him that ‘ euch and such a thin^? is 
evil. ) or he it after the manner in which men who are drunk or racing 

utter vcr«ef» or dcmon*<tmtions : moic particularly fur the reahon that the minor 
premiss i^ not, in fact, scientific hy it-^clf m the sense in which the universal and 
major premiss U. 

Hence it swnis that the solution which Socrates trie<l to ))ro?ent is the real 
one. Tlio moral temptation doe-i not ari.-e while knowleilge (I mean knowledge 
in the real and recognized .sense, ij. tho I’nivcr.san. is ]ircsont : Desire has no 
power over this kind of knowlctlge but it doe^ arise in the presence of that 
kind of knoiv lodge which is coneenieil with and h.as control over jiaiticular fact-*. 
i.r.. the minor premiss. It w thi** particular knowledge which is violateilhy the 
man who act** under pas^ion — this particular knowletlgo Inung concerned with 
actual conduct : ami it is this paiticular knowletlge which is (.lmggei.1 about under 
temptation, and not the iiniver.sul knouleilge. 

Tlic explanations hero advance*! mn«t Rufficc in regard to the knoule<lge which 
men of weak will pos-scs-^. in reply to tlic question whether they have knowle<lge 
at all of ‘ tho gf)od.' and in what >cu>c they have knowledge wlieii tliey yield to 
temptation. 

il, — The apodal conditions which test the weaJmess or strength of 
the character. 

(a) rLK.\.'<vRr> bkint. (i) xai i r.vl uk (i*) rxNATi iiAi. on (3) ixde- 
TKRMIXATE, THKllF, ARK (.y)UUr.Xl'ONl>lNa mVlSIOXS OF THE 
MORAL OHAIlAf TEU. 

The question which comes next in orfier for us to discuss is 
tliis : Is there nny absolute form of moral weak- 
ness, or are all cases of moral weakness rcfer.iblo lute iomi*o7 moral 
to special failings ? Or, if a man can be morally weakness ? nmi 
•weak in an absolute sense, what precisely are tho *'* sphwf 
subjects relatively to which he displays bis weakness ? 
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Evidently the sphere in which strength and manliness, self- 
indnlgencc and effeminacy are shown, is that of pleasure and pain. 
But pleasures and pains have in them important points of dis- 
tinction. Some of the objects which produce pleasure are in- 
evitable ; others again are desirable, though admitting of excess. 
(1 ) Inevitable pleasures are such as arc natural to the body ; 
such, I mean, as are associated with food and the satisfaction of 
the sensual instincts, in connection wherewith we 2 >laced sen- 
suality and temperance. (2) Objects which are neither inevitable 
nor essential, though in theinselve'i desirable and delectable, are, 
I mean, such objects as victory, honour, wealth, and similar 
things that arc good and delightful. 

Now when men arc extravagant in l•cferencc to these innocent 
])leasures, though they violate the law of Bight within tliem- 
selves, we do not call them ' weak ’ in the absolute sense, but 
we add a qualifying term and speak of them as ‘ weakly yielding 
to the temptations of riches i)r gain or ambition or passion.’ We 
do not speak of such men as being weak absolutely, since they 
form a distinct class, and are only called weak relatively and 
through similarity of relations. Tlie limitation in this case is 
like that imjdied in the descri 2 )tion ‘ The man who was tictorious 
at the Olympic Oamcti:' the general conception of man is not 
very different from the {larticular designation, though still a 
distinction is implied. In further ^iroof of this distinction is this 
fact: moral weakness in the absolute sense of the term is blamed, 
not merely as an cn-or, but actually as a kind of depravity, citlier 
in the full sense of sin or in some special relation ; whereas none 
of these men (/.e. the men who arc called ‘ weak ’ in one of these 
special senses) are blamed in that way. 

The man who is called ‘ morally weak,’ in the absolute sense 
of the term (and without any (piahfication confining his weakness 
to special objects such as anger), is a man who, in reference to 
those bodily and jiersonal indulgences which constitute the sfjhere 
of temperance or dissfduteness, pursues the excess of what is 
pleasurable and shrinks from (he excess of what is painful — 
hunger and thirst, heat and cold, and whatever sensations are 
•associated with touch and taste ; not in consequence of any 
choice that he has made, but contrary to the direction of his own 
will and judgment. Herein is a proof : men are called ‘ self- 
indulgent ’ or ‘ effeminate ’ in regard to sensual indulgences, but 
not in regard to ideal aims, such as wealth, or honour. 

It is for this reason also that we jdace the weak and the vicious 
in the same category, and vice versa the strong-minded man and 
the temperate man, while we keep the other characters distinct 
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from either, the reason being, I say, that the former are both in 
a sense concerned with the same class of pleasures and pains. 
But in saying that the weak-minded and the vicious display their 
characters upon similar objects, I do not mean that their attitude 
is the same thereto : — the dissolute yield to temptation of their 
own free choice, and the weak-minded contrary to their better 
judgment. Hence we should call a man more thoroughly dissolute 
when ho pursues excessive pleasures and sliirks even moderate 
inconveniences, not through the power of desire upon him (or 
with such desire acting but slightly upon him), than the man 
who gives himself up to pleasure through the fierce domination 
of the desires over him. lVh.at would such an one do, if there 
settled upon him the full passions of youth and a painful craving 
to satiate his bodily needs ? 


We must now ro on to explain whether a man may be “ morally weak ’ in an 
absolute sense without any qualification, or wliother all men are weak in some 
'Special conn<M3tion. lus for m’*taneo m re^^unl to tcmjicr or reputation : or. if a 
man may be weak in an unqualified seu^<*, wJiat are the prc*ci-*e circum'*tances in 
wliich hw weakne.'*s will In; .'•lu»wn 

The general tnith i> evident that the object" with which men of resolute and 
manly character (both in the als«olutc ami in the '‘pccial sen.^e). and men of weak 
and effeminate character, are couccmcd arc plca‘alrc^ and pains. But inaanuch 
as some objects whicii cau-e jdeasurc are e<"cutial. and otliers noD*e&^ntial 
Lhoiurh jdca.'.ant in thom"clvo" an»l dr.siruble (by • ev^cntial jileasui'es ‘ are meant 
tho^a without which tho human race collectively could not subsist, ns. for 
example, mamago. or tlie individual. U" fo<.>d. rt-«t, "leep. and such like : and by 
• iion-e^-icntial ' pleasures tlio^e which arc yet dc?irablc iUid jtlcasurable by them* 
selves and not i'rom the con-titutiou (*f man — wealth, lionour. victory and "’uch 
like). It liajtpons that there .are rxee^'es m IkuIi the^e form< of pleasure, a# well 
ill tiio>c wliich lue essontiiil us in Uom; which are desirable for tlieir own hake — 
when, that is. one indulges in them to n degree beyond what i.s light and beyond 
wli.'it Right Reason prescribes tor their uidulgence. 

Now a man who is cxt^a^•ugant in respect of plensurcH W'hicli oiv not essential 
i." not called ‘ weak ' ub>olutely without qualification : but a man w'ho weakly 
vii'ld" ti.) the tcmiitatio'ii.s uf fame i»i wealth — tho idea being tljat such an one is a 
di"tiuct character from Liu* man who is weak in the jHirfect and absolute sense- 
is only called weak on account of a ceitam ."iniilarity with tlio other. In the 
.same way there i?> a di>tmction between * the man tr.'io ijiincr! fh, //r/'e tit thf 
finmr\ ’ and ‘ luun ’ generieally : alihouiih tho incliou between thenr 
is flight, still thoie is a distinction, and th • form *r description is different from 
the latter on account of the i*i>ecial ipiulificutiou. 

It IS f Hither evident that the wcaknea." which is diowu in reganl to nou- 
esscntial jilcasurcs Ls liiffcrcnt from weaknc.s.s in the ub>oUite scu.se of the term, 
from the fact that woakiit*.s.s in tho full scn>e is ccusurctl. and is thought to be 
not simply an error but also a vict*. cither completely or in some special relation ; 
wiicroas weakness in connection with a .speerd qualification is not censured as a 
vice. Those then w ho an* oxtnivagant in regard to non-essciliial ideasurea are 
called ‘ weak * only w'ith a special liinitatum. / 

On tho other hand, those ivho nro extravagant in reference to essential and 
bo»\ily pleasures, when lUitvson does not decide in their favour or assent to their 
indnlgcuco but sets itself in opposition to them, and who while pursuing in excess 
the pleasures wdieroin tho temi>erato and the >'icious man are tested, avoid pains 
more than is becoming — the pains, for instance, of hunger and thirst, of heat 
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cold, and whatever is connected with touch and taste— such men are called 
* wnak * without any limitation, in the absolute sense of the term. 

This distinction is evident also from the fact that those who indulge extrava- 
gantly in such pleasures are called ‘ dissolute,’ but by no means are they so called 
who transgress in respect of indeteiminate pleaisures. Since in fact the tem- 
perate and the manly character, or the weak and dissolute character, are found 
to be displayed in reference to tlie same kind of bodily pleasures, we place the 
temperate man in the same category as the strong-minded man, and the dissolute 
man in tlxe same category as the weak man. Nevertheless these characters do 
not respectively hold the same attitude in regard to tliese pleasures. The disso- 
lute man is hurried on to the Batisf3'mg of hia desires of hi>. own wish and choice, 
whereas the weak man in indulging his de-sii-es is not acting in accordance with 
his own choice but with Riglit Ileason raising a contlict in his mind. However 
we place the weak man in the same class na the di.s^oiute man. and the strong- 
minded man in the same class as the tomperate man. and we sa^' that they are 
both concemcKl with the same object- : while on tlic contraiw we place those 
who behave weakly in regard to I)lt•alsurc^ that arc not nccey.sary in a class 
apart. 

Bnt although the weak man is concerned with the same objects as the dissolute 
man, yet the dissolute man is the more roprchcn.siblc as being the worse slave to 
his passions. The weak man is ovcnna>tered by yct)' violent passions '—other- 
wise he could not he weak in face of the opjK^sition wliich Keaton, m.'ikes. Tire 
dissolute man, on the other hand, is ovc'nna>*tcrc<l by trifling and weak passions 
inasmuch as Right Reason does nothing to cormtcract tlicm : and lie seeks the 
excess of pleasure and avoids even rntnlcratc pains ; wherefore if under the 
influence of even moderate desires, he js thu** i)vei7Hn\er('cl. irhat kind of 
character would he prove to Ikj if there came upou him the full force of youth- 
ful passion and a painful and violent craving lor tlie satisfaction of physical 
needs? 

(i) METAI’HORICAL AH'LICATION of the TF.HJI ‘WKAIiSESS.’ 

But since there is a distinction in pleasures and desires, some 
of them belonging to the class of things honour- 
able and excellent (some objects of desire being 
in fact by nature dosiralde), while others are 
the reverse and others again morally colom’less 
(such as wealth and gain, victory and honour), 
according to the classification which we have 
already made, in reference to all such things whether good or 
evil or indeterminate, men arc not blamed simply for being under 
the influence of such and such feelings, nor for having such and 
such desires and likings, but for yielding to a certain form of 
excess in their indulgence. Hence it is not a mark of depravity 
that men are overpowered by such influences contrary to Heason, 
or that they pursue any of those objects which are in their nature 
noble and good (I mean, for example, when men are more keen 
than is right in the pursuit of honour or affection for their 
children and parents). In truth tliesc are among things which 
are good, and men are praised for the interest they show about 
them; notwithstanding that there is a possible excess even in 
the pursuit of these simple and natural aims, if, for example, 
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one contend, as Niobe did, even against the Gods, or as Batyrus, 
nicknamed ‘ father-doting,’ did in regard to his father, since he 
was seen to be exceedingly foolish. However in all such cases 
there is no kind of moral depravity implied, for the reason which 
I have stated — that every one of these objects is in and by itself 
desirable ; although the various forms of excess which these 
aims may take are censurable, and evil, and to be avoided. 
For similar reasons neither is there any ‘ moral weakness ’ im- 
plied in these relations, since moral weakness is not merel}^ a 
thing to be avoided but one of those things which are positively 
censurable. 

On account, however, of the similarity in the mental condition 
implied, for example, in a weak yielding to ambition with the 
coudition implied in a weak yielding to pleasure, men speak of 
‘moral weakness’ in connection with such things as honour or 
riches, adding however a term of qualification to limit the term to 
that extent. In the same way we speak of a man as being a ‘bad 
doctor ’ or a ‘ bad actor ’ whom we could never call a bad man 
without such a qualification. The same limitation is therefore 
implied in tliis use of the term ‘ moral weakness ’ : as the desires 
for riches, or honour, and sueh things are not vices in themselves, 
though they bear a certain resemblance thereto from the fact of 
their being analogous, so ohviou.sly we must understand that to be 
tlie only real strength or weakness of character which is disjilayed 
in the sphere in which their ojipositcs. self-restraint or dissolute- 
ness, are disjilayed. In do-crihing any attitude towards anger as 
a moral weakness, we arc oulv using a metaphor in virtue of a 
certain ideal corresjiondence. Hence it is that we use a term of 
limitation in such cases, and sjicak of a man as ‘ weakly yielding 
to anger,’ just as he might yield to motives of ambition or of 
gain. 


Apain, of tliinjrs are plen^in-nble pome nre by nature ^ood. Pome by 

nature evil nml intk’R’nniuatc. Plciuoircs vhicli arc good by nature are 

puch ofi we seek for tlicir own Mikes and not for ulterior objects ; for example, 
re\)utii.tioa, victory, licalth. I’Ka^ures which arc cNnl by nature are for example 
eannibalism or the drinking of human l»loo«l or unnatural pensualism. Pleasures 
which arc indeterminate are Mich as in tliemselves are neither good rxor evil but 
only subservient to some gooj ns footl, dothing or wedlock. 

when a man jmrsuos plcftpurcs which ore good by nature or which are 
indeterminate, lie is iiraisitl — if ho does not transgress flight Reason but pursues 
his object in a projier mnnnci'. Excess of course is in all oases not praised, 
though in the case of things good by nature excess is not blamed, nor ia it 
vicious, since the objects pursued arc. os has l)een explained, by nature good and 
are sought for their own sake. XeTertholess, it is a thing to be B'^'oided and 
evil. For instance though affection for children is by nature good, yet one 
ought to flee from the excess and not love them as Niobe did, who contended on 
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flieir behalf even with the Ctods, or act as SatjTus who inroked his father os a God 
(since he was thought to be utterly scnsolc^ thereby). 

Yet neither is this kind of excess ‘ moral weakness,’ that being a thing not 
merely to be avoided but one of those things which are positively censurable. 
Still it is commonly called * weakness ’ in virtue of a certain similarity which for 
example weakness in respect of gain or honour bears in relation to the qualified 
■weakness which has been explained. Such an one is not weak in the absolute 
sense but weak only in respect of honour or ijliilopi-ogenitiveness or some such 
thing; just as we speak of a ‘ bad doctor.’ one who treats his patients contrary 
to the rules of art, or of a ‘ batl actor.’ one who does not copy accumtely the 
person whom he is representing but not as * bad ' in an unqualified sense. 
Failure of that kind is not a vice except I»3' resemblance, in connection with a 
qualifying term. 

Excess, therefore, in regard to things vhich are in their nntui’e good an<l 
pleasant presents the character describe<l above. But the forms of excess in 
regard to things by nature indetei-minate .arc moially evil and censurable : such 
things have not their character one way or tlic other from themselves ; but they 
are good or evil in virtue of the end towards \\ hicli they arc directed. Where- 
fore, if they are designed to compass a wickcnl end. tliey are themselves wicked ; 
and they are designed to meet a wicked end wlu n tlioy are pursued in excess. 
A man who gives way to excess in the use of viand« or clothing or other tilings 
in themselves necessary and indulges therein contrary to Bight Reason, brings 
them to a level that may serve sensual plcasm-e. For tlii^ reason excess in all 
*such things is a species of wickednes.'*. In regaid to certain objectn there is 
weaknctia implied absolutely and without any qualdiontion : such, for example, 
are the objects which fonn the sphere of temperance or dissolutenc'»s, 

(c) THf: PLKAsriiKS OF BI^TIAI.ITV, AATiT.AL OK ACQUIKED. 

Now while, on the other hand, some ol-jocts arc hy Nature 
pleasurable (cither absolutely or else relatively to 
mOTbiT^itate-s^of different races of animals and of }neii), other ob- 
the physical auii jccts On the Contrary arc iileasurable only as the 
moral nature. conscqucnce of physical defects or evil huhits or 
corruptions of nature. In reference, therefore, to these abnormal 
pleasures wc may see states of the moral luitiirc corresiionding. 
The states to which I refer arc bestial or savage eoiulitions ; such 
as that of the woman who devoured little uiiljoni children tearing 
them from their mothers’ wombs, or the foul jdcasurcs in which 
some of the brutalized tribes around the Eiixine indulge, delight- 
ing in raw meat or the flesh of human beings, whilst others lend 
their children to one another to serve as a feant ; or such a story 
of cannibalism as that recorded of Plialaris. 

Besides these cases of simple savagery, there are other similar 
cases caused by disease or, in certain cases, by madness — as was 
that of the man who sacrificed his mother and devoured her flesh, 
or of the man who feasted on the lieart of his fellow-slave. 
Other instances of abnormal conditions caused by disease or by 
bad habits would be the tearing out of the hair, the biting of the 
nails or the chewing of ashes or of earth, or, worst of all, unnatural 
lost between man and man. Such practices are found in some 
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cases as a result of nature and in other cases as the result of habit, 
as when people are outraged from the time of childhood. 

In tho case of thingfl which are evil by nature though they are also pleasurable, 
it is not simply the excesses which are wicked, but absolutely the moral incli- 
uation towards them at all,— -/.r. states of bestiality, arc in themselves wicked ; 
nor in fact are such thing.^ hif tutturr pleasurable. ‘ Some objects of course are 
naturally pleasurable to all living being-s, as food, sleep and such like ; while 
other things though naturally pleasurable are not so to all alike — for example, a 
particular kind of food (for iuHtauce, particular kinds of food, such as grass or 
flesh, are naturally pleasant to some, though not to all, creatures), while other 
things are not naturally pleasant in any sense, but are pleasant only through evil 
habituation or mutilation or depravity of disposition ; and these latter objects ai'e 
in their nature evil. 

These unnatural conditions are those with which bestiality is concerned. Such ^ 
is the case reported of a woman who devoured little unboin children, or that of 
the savage pleasure in which the brutalizetl inliaV>itants around the Euxine 
indulge who oat .raw fish and uncooked flesh and lend their children to one 
another to serve for a banquet : or of the con<luct of Phalari.s in eating his own 
son. Such evil courses a-ssuredly though they be plcasuraldc. are not pleasurable 
by nature but only opprar to he i>lea.surable through a taint of nature. There 
are other things again in which men <lelight in consequence of mutilation, or 
derangement, or some other malady. Instances of miulnea-s are such as when the 
madman eats the heart of his fellow slave, or sacrihees and eats hi.s mother, and 
instances of disease are when a man eats earth or a.shes. A man V>ecoines bestial 
through habit when lie has been habituated to pUia^u^es which violate nature, from 
the verj* dawTi of life, and delights in food In which no mort.{il takes pleasure unless 
he has deviated from tho limits of nature and us dW'olute with a sensualism that 
is contrary to nature. Urnlor this cnb'gory conics also the man who takes 
pleahure in tearing out his hair or gnawing his nails. All such practices arise 
througli depravity of nature. 

[d] APPLICATIOK of the term ‘ weakness ’ TO PURELY MORBID 
t'ONDITIONS. 

Now where nature is the cause of dej)ravit3', no one would call 
its victims ‘ weak : ’ us little would one lind fault 
with a woman for bcinj^ female instead of male ; 
and it is precise]}’ the same with those Mhose 
morbid condition is the consequence of evil habit. 

Tho possession indeed of these abnormal tenden- 
cies is, in eveiy case, beyond the pale of vice; 
and if a man possesses them, his subduing them or being subdued 
by tlieiu is only a sign of strength or weakness of character in au 
analogous or metaphorical and not au absolute sense — exactly as 
a man who is in an abnormal condition in regard to his angry 
paSfeions may be called ‘ weak in respect of temper,’ but not w'eak 
in an unqualified sense. All c.ascs indeed of folly, or cowardice, 
or viciousncBs, or brutality, are either forms of bestiality or of 
disease. One man, for instance, is of a nature to bo afraid of 
anything, even if a mouse rustic, having the cowardice character- 
istic of a brute ; another man was afraid of a cat, through disease. 

0 0 
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Some men, again, are void of reason throngli a defect of nature 
and live simply by sensation, and these are savages, like certain 
races of far -distant barbarians; others again are so through 
disease, as in cases of epilepsy, and of madness caused by illness. 

Now some of these ailments one may have for a certain time or 
occasion without being overmastered by them - permanently : — 1 
mean, for instance, that Phalaris might have refrained himself 
when the desire came upon him to devour n little child, or that 
unnatural desire for animal gratification might be curbed. It is, 
however, possible not merely to have these unnatural lusts, but to 
be overpowered bj’’ them. Precise]}', then, as wickedness, when it 
is consistent with human nature, is called wickedness without 
qualification, whereas s])ecial kinds of wickedness require limi- 
tation (as being ‘ bestial ’ or ‘ diseased ' ) ; so ton it is clear that 
moral ‘ weakness ’ lias two additional or qualified forms, the 
‘ bestial ’ and the ‘ morbid,’ and can onl}’ be spoken of absolutely 
when it induces that kind of sinfulness wliich is natural to man. 

It is evident, then, that the field in whicli strength or weakness 
of character are displayed, is the same exactly as that of vicious- 
ness and self-control ; and further in regard to the aims of life 
generally there is a distinct form of weakness which is called so 
by metaphorical analogy and not in an unqualified sense. 


When, however, men delight in wh.it i< natur.'illy evil, through thoir own 
doiiravity, they are not 'morally rnak.' tincu tlicie is no ‘ Itiglit Itca.son ' in 
their case which they withstand. .Similarly neither iuc acts done in consequence 
of -evil habituation, or disease., or madness; l,nt the fact of a man's taking 
pleasure in .such things pl.aocs iinn altogether outside the liiuiU of vice, 

But if anyone is at one time ma.ster of his evil desires, and at another is 
mastered >iy them, he is not called * we.ak' ahsoluti-ly hut nith an addition, nor 
is he called strong eiraply. but strong niih an nilditioii ■ i.y. • .stiong in curbing 
savage instincts ' or we.ak therein .‘'lavngery is not concerned with the same 
circumstances as viciousno.s.s. as .sitn]ile manliness i.,, Viciousiiens is concerned with 
natural jileasuves in the same way that simple miinlincss is ; wlieieas savagery is 
concerned with pleasures th.at violate matter 

Indeed all ca.'ies of vice, or folly or cowardice, or sensualism or brutality that 
are indulged in to excess are cither cases of savagery or of di.sease. One man, for 
instance, is of a character to fear everj-thing, even if a mouse rustle, being a 
coward with the cowardice of a beast ; .another is diseased such ns was the man 
who throngh disease fe.arcd a cat. In tlio case again of folly some men are by 
nature devoid of the power of calculation and live by sense alone — as ore some 
tribes of remote barbarians, being irrational after the manner of beasts. 

Now it is po.ssilile to have these mental characteristics witliout being over- 
mastered by them ; as for instance if Phalaris hml restrained his last at the time 
that he desii'ed to devour his ton. It is possible also to be overmastered thereby. 

Weakness or strength, however, of this kind we mutt not caU weakness or 
strength without qualification but must limit their meaning, as was cxplaineii 
above, as • the weakness of the brute,’ or ‘ the weakness of disease,’ or ‘ strength 
in repressing savage instincts of vice or disease.’ On the other hand, weakness 
in the absolute sense is simply that which is in the line of vieiousness common 
to man. 
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It has now been shown that weakness or strength of character has simply 
reference to the subjects with which dissoluteness or terapcranoe is concerned ; 
and further that the weakness which has reference to other objects of pleasure is 
a distinct form of weakness so called l>y metaphor and not in the perfect sense 
of the term. 


III.— COMPARISON OF THE VAPJOUS FORMS OF 
MORAL EVIL. 

i. — Yielding to lust is worse than sdelding to anger. 

Wc must now ex, amine the po.sition that ‘ a weak yielding to 
anger is less disgraceful rliaii a weak yielding to the desires.’ 

1. Now anger seems in a kind of way to listen to Reason, 
though it listens amis.s. It i.s like those over- 
eager servants who rush upon their errand before Anger listens to 
thej" understand what they are told and conse- 
quently miscarry their message ; or like dogs who 
begin to bark if anything rustle before considering whether it be 
friend or foe. In this way it is that Anger, through the heat and 
excitement i*f its nature, though it listens to Reason yet catches 
uot the word of command hut iiurries away to find its s.atisfaction. 
In such cases if Reason or Imagination only make it clear that an 
insult or a sliglit has been eu't upon it, Anger drawing the 
inference as it were tliat ‘ it is rigdit to light ,ag,ainst such things,’ 
fires forth into instant rage, f hi the other Iiand Desire is incessant 
in its craving : if Rc.ason or .''ciisc only whisper that ‘ sncli a 
thing is pleasant ’ it rushes on to gratifv its appetite. 

Anger, therefore, is in a kind of way, I'aithful to Reason whereas 
Desire is quite irrational ; lieiicc to obey Desire is more dis- 
graceful than to obey Auger. The man who yields to Auger is in 
a .sense overmastered by Reason ; whereas in the other case a man 
is simply overmastered by his appetites and Reason has no voice 
in the matter. 

"Wo now cnquli'O which fonn of weakness i'i tlie more disgrraceful— the 

weakness wliich yields to npiHitite or that which yields to nncfer. It is commonly 
thought that tluit which yields to I>csirc is worse than tliat whi^i yields to 
Anger. 

1. For the man who gives vent to anger »loet. not in eveiy sense refuse to obey 
Reason, but in a kind of way listens to, yet nutt-heors. the voice of Reason ; just 
like over-hasty servants who nT**li out Ifcforc they have heard what the conunand 
laid ujion them is ; and so fail to fulfil their enaiid : or like dogs who bark at 
the merest rustic before considering whether the axrlvol be that of friend or foe. 
It U thus that Anger, owing to the warmth and impetuosity of its natuio, hyeoring 
the Yoico of Reason but not hearing w'haC its command is, iitshes out to vent iU 

c c 2 
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resentment. In euch cases there is a rational inference or impression indicating 
simply that ‘ such an one is insulting or despising or injuring a man ; ’ and 
Anger drawing the inference as it were that one ought to fight against such 
thing^i, forthwith fires into a rage. Anger does thus in a cei-tain sense follow the 
guidance of Reason. On the other hand. Desii-e. if only sense or Reason vitiated 
by sense whisper that such a thing is pleasant, rushes instantly to find its giatifi- 
cation therein. Consequently. Anger follows the guidance of Reason in a certain 
sense, but Desire not at all ; and for this reason a man who is weak on the side 
of api^ctite is morally worse than the man who is morally weak on the side of 
anger. The man who weakly yields to anger is in a kind of fashion controlled 
by Reason, ■whereas the man who weakly yields to Desire is controlled by 
appeti!:e. 

2. moreover, it is more pardonable for a man to follow his 
phj’sical impulses : in fact it is more pardonable 
-2. Anger is more for him to follow cvcn liis dosircs ■when those 
n^nrai than Jc- (jggjpgg grp of 3 naturc to bo coiiimon to all men, 
and in the degree in tvbicb they are common. 
But Anger and harshness arc more constitutional and natural 
than the desires, when those desires are in e.vcess and arc not 
natural. 

That there is excuse for a man who follotvs tlic bent of his 
nature may be illustrated by the story of the man who gave as his 
reason for beating his father the plea that his father had beaten 
his grandfather, and his grandfather his great grandfather ; and 
pointing to his son he said, ‘ Tliis little fellow will beat me when 
he has grown to be a man : — it is a constitutional weakness in our 
family.’ Or one might take another instance of the same tendency 
in the case of the man who was being dragged about by his son, 
and begged of him to stop at the doors on the plea that he had 
never dragged his own father past the door. 

2. Moreover it is a lighter evil to follow natural imjnilse. th.an mch as oro 
less natural . natural impulses having a greater claim to considemtion. llu*> 
weak yielding to anger is more nativral Ihan weak yielding to apj>ctiU'« — I mean 
such desires as are not necessary and w inch are pursuod in excess, such ns money 
or honour. Hence the weakness of anger is a nioic tolerahlc evil than the weak- 
ness of the appetites ; and it is evident that what is more natural is also more 
excusable. For instance, a man being rebuked for beating his father, ramie it 
his excuse that anger of this kind and the weakness which yielded thereto was 
constitutional in him ; in fact tliat his own father was a beater of hh father and 
his grandfather before him. and. he added • my own son will be like us all and 
will beat me when he has grown to bo a man.' There is another illustration of 
this tendency in the story of the man who when dragged along by his son licgged 
him to stop at the door : ‘ I never draggoil my owra father,' ho said ‘ further than 
that.' It is evident, then, that it affords some cxcu.sc for evil deed.s tliat a man 
has a constitutional tendency towards them ; and this makes the crime more 
endurable. 

That it is more natural to yield to anger th.in to yield to appetite, is evident. 
To be enraged in the simple sense of the term is more natural than to desire 
what is not necessary. The feeling of anger was implaniod in our nature for 
the preservation of our sjiecies — that wc might shake off from ourselves what is 
harmful ; and that U thb aim towards which it tends. On the contrary, desire 
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for what is not necessary is not natural : it is possible to preserve our nature 
without citlicr victory or honour. Hence the feeling of anger has a wider range 
than tho desires for what is not necessary. Anger is inherent in all men, and 
in all i^entient beings ; whereas the desires are not universal even among men. 
Since then the feeling of anger is more natural than desires of this kind, and 
tho excesses of anger arc more natural tlian excess in the appetites, tho weakness 
which yields to anger ii^ more natural, and therefore less blameable, than the 
weakness which yields to the appetites. 

3. Ae:ain, men are tbe more evil the more thev are deliberate in 
their wrongdoings. Now neither the angry man 

nor anger itseli’ are the results of deliberate 3 . Anger is less 
iiiteutiou but, are open and undisguised. On the 
other hand Desire is crafty in its working ; just 
as Aiihrodite herself is .said to be 

The G.iii 1 . -s (a [irn^-txini. the weaver of clcccn.” 

In the same spirit Homer sings of her embroidered girdle, how 
upon it was 

'■ Tlio tcmjiuo'.'-tongi.e (hat ^'mies the ihoiiglu e'en of tlic pin'leat mind,” 

(..'onseiptently, since this form of moral evil is more wrongful, 
so also is it more di.sgracofii! than weak yielding to anger ; and 
indeeil it is ‘ moral weakness' in the strict sense of the term and 
in a kind of way moral dejmivity. 

li. Again, among evil men tlio><' arc the more evil who^e .^in is the more medi- 
tated. Hut I>e.-iro more d«. liberal than Anger : theufore it U more ‘sirful. 
That it i> nioiv deliherate. i- ob\nm-. It steals over a man imperceptibly, and 
doc’H not c(»nie on with a ui.'-li. a** Anger <loe-». Men wlio vent their anger display 
their feeling'* uptnly. wherea- iho-c wlu> nnlulgc their hist^ are scarcely noticed 
at all befau'C they enjoy tlu-msclve- secretly as it were luid steal their gnitiH- 
catmn by ^icret guile : luid In ncc they arc earned on of tlieir own acconl b}' a 
kind of guile and deceit u> the* object- of then his*tr. Homer too says of Aphro- 
tUte that she is 'the vveaver <»f doceit , ' ami for this reason they asciibe to 
Aphrodite tlio emljroidored giidle. i ci>resciitmg thereby the cunning craftiness of 
lust, and th phia-e 

“ The tempt res--tongiie which guiles tlie thought e’en of the prudent mind,” 

points in tho same direction. C’lmsequently. if lust of this kind is more wrongful, 
80 the weakness w’hich yields to it is more disgraceful than that whicli yields to 
anger ; and thi.s fonn of weakness and dissoluteness is the perfect form and vice 
in tlie iinqualilied sense. 

4. Again, no one acts wantonly when wantonness gives him 
;pain ; but whenever a man acts under the in- 
fluence of anger, liis acts are painful to himself, 

and not, as in the case of wantouucss attended lication of desire is 
with pleasure. If then, the things against which 
we ought to be most enraged, are those which are more evil, the 
weakness which is caused by lust will be more evil than the weak- 
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ness ■which yields to auger, since there is no wantonness nor 
pleasure in anger. 

It is clear, then, that moral weakness accompanying the desires 
is more disgraceful than that which attends anger ; and further 
that the special field in which strength or feebleness of the moral, 
nature is shown, are the gratifications and pleasures of the body. 

4. Again, no one feels pain in following ahnonnal pleasures, but everyone is 
pained when giving vent to anger. Now n man is more censured who takes 
delight in doing evil, than is the man who fools ptiin in doing evil. The man 
who feels pain is thought to give some satisfaction for the error he commits, and 
for this reason is thought less guilty. Hence the man who follows unnatural 
pleasure is justly thought more guiltj- than the man wlio vents his anger. The 
weakness therefore which accompanies lust is a wor^e evil than the weakness 
which accompanies anger ; since things arc moi’c evil in projiortion as resentment 
is more justly felt against them. 

It is clear then from v\hat has lieon said that iho weakness ujiich jiclds to lust 
is more disgraceful than the weakT)cs.s which yields to anger ; and further that 
the sphere in which strength or wealaies.-^ of the moral nature is displayed is the 
sphere defined by the lusts and pleasures of the >)odj*. 


ii. — Contrast between Weakness* Bissoluteness, Savagery, and 
Effeminacy. 

{a\ DISi-dLrTKNF.s^ WnUSi; TIIAX SA\'Af;iCKY. 

Here wc must take into account the dificrenccs between the 
difi'orent kinds of jdeasure and desire. 
to^ritTe? lutTw i^ow it was sbowu at the lieginning of tliis 
evil, than vicious- book that (I) soiiio jtleasurcs are proper to man 
and suited to his nature, in point botli of charac- 
ter and extent while (2) others are brutish and otliers (.2) again 
the result of mutilation and disease. 

It is only in regard to the first of these pleasures tliat the virtue 
of self-control or the vice of dissoluteness is dis])]aye(l: hence wo 
do not speak of wild beasts as being either ‘ solf-coutrolled ’ or 
‘ vicious,’ except relatively and by a figure of s]icech, in case thcro 
are any races of animals which, compared with others, are con- 
spicuous for their wantoniiess and vici'Utsness and utter voracitj'. 
Animals have not, of course, a moral purpose, nor power of calcu- 
lation, hut stand outside the ])ale of nature just as among men 
those who are in a state of madness do. 

But though savagery is more terrible than viciousness, it is a 
lesser evil : there has been no corruption of the liighest faculty in 
the case of beasts as in the case of vicious men — beasts simply do 
not possess that highest faculty, i.c, Eeason. To compare beasts 
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with men is therefore to compare what is lifeless with what has a 
soul and ask which is the more evil. The badness of a thing 
when it has no ‘ power of origination ’ within itself, such as is 
Eeason, is alwaj's less mischievous than it is where such a power 
exists. Beasts and men are things incommensurable : to compare 
them is almost like comparing ‘ wickedness ’ with ‘ a wicked man.’ 
In a certan sense each is worse than the other : a bad man could, 
for instance, cause infinitely worse mischief than a beast. 

Kow let ua examine what arc the Bi>ecific differences between Temperance, 
Monlinesa. and Endurance, and tlie vices opiioscd thereto — Dissoluteness, Weak- 
iiesH. and Effeminacy. 

>’ow of the pleaflureH of the body eomc fl) are pn.por to man. others (2) are 
brutish and others (:i) signs of disease. (I) Human pleasures are such as by their 
nature delight a man— whatever in fact they arc in which a good man takes 
delight or even a bad man if his badncs.-\ is but in the way of human failing ; as 
for instance wealth, or reputation, or food or man iage. ^Vhencver a man delights 
in such pleasure.^ and pursues them, either rightly or in excess — violating thereby 
Ilcoson l)ut not lus owm nature, such an one feels the pleasure proper to man, (2) 
Hrutish plea'iurea arc such as arc outside the pale of human nature as well in 
jioiiit of quantity as of r^uality. Excesses even of human pleasures when they 
outstrip their own selves and conic to Ik* outside the liounds of what is natural to 
man. are thomsi-lvcs al*«o brutish. (:») Diseasoil pleasures are such as exceed 
human gratification through disease or ma«liic«.s. or which are contrary to nature, 
fin fine there arc corrcsiiomUng sUtes of mmd concerned with these different 
plcoMuc-s. as was .shown above in the distinctions made in regard to brutish 
pleasure ] 

But Toini>cninct' an<l Di'^'^olutencs', have for their sphere simply human plea- 
sures licncc w'c do not call bea'*t'^ tcmjierate nor dissolute unless perbajw by way 
of metaphor and n<it in the strict sense. In such ca.-ps we only call beaxto 
tcmiKjrate or di<>olutc byway of making compaiison l>et\vecn them: they do 
indeed prese'iit some points of distinction in reference to Inxlily pleasures— some 
of them take greater pleasure in such things au<l otheu less : but in the strict 
s(n.se of the term they are not called cithei dis>ohite or temperate, bccaitsc they 
do not in any way ]iosses.s icasoii but are in every jiointout.-ide the jialeof rational 
creatures. }ust ns alni are tl ».*'‘0 of ourselves who aie insane. 

On this account Savagery js a evil than human wickeK-lncss, even though 

it be more temlilo. Human wicki dnos.'< eornipts the uobl(?.st clement in human 
nature, /.r. the Kca'on ; but that !*> by no mean;* the clTict of savagery, ainco 
beasts do not po?.'5c>s Hea^on at all. In the j^iinc way. a thing which is lifeless 
is a l('s.-«er evil tlian that which ha- a >oul. sim,e an t\il which has within itself 
a jKiwer of origination wliich move.s it. i-s nioio linniiful than one which has no 
such jirinciplc. An evil whicli has no power of motion is more endurable 
an evil which moves itself, inasmuch a'» its jK>w‘er of action is less. Just then as 
an evil wdiicJi ha>. life is a worse evil thmi <inc which is lifelc.s.M. l)€cause it has 
within it tim soul u.s a principle of origimitiou wliich sets it in motion, so also 
the nitional clement, because more than tlic irrational it has a principle of origi- 
nation i.s more hannful and w’orsc. A l>ad man can do inliuitely inoio mischief 
than a brute. Thi.s examination may suffic<‘ for the prt-<ent : we must now 
‘pui*hUO the cnijuiry into the questions more immoiiiately before us, 

(4) VAlUATIOXh! OF CIIAIUC’TKU TKODUCED EY* PLEASURE. 

Turning now to the question of tlie pleasures and pains which 
come through touch and taste, and the desires and aversions 
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corresponding thereto (which, were defined before as the special 
field in which dissoluteness or self-restraint are 
Distinction be- displayed), the attitude of a man’s mind may be 
I’lrtminSt and s^ch in regard thereto as to yield to temptations 
the strong-minded, to wliich lueu are generally superior, or on the 
^d^emSy™** otlicr hand to be superior to influences to which 
men generally succumb. 

These characters may be further subdivided into : 

1. those who weakly yield to pleasures (commonly called ‘ the 
weak-minded’) and those who overcome such pleasm-es {i.e. ‘the 
strong-minded ’), 

2. those who weakly yield to pain (/.c. ‘ the effeminate ’ ) and 
those who overcome pain (or ‘ the manly ’ and ‘ much enduring ’). 

The moral attitude, however, of the mass of men is not so pro- 
nounced as any of these distinct t 3 'jies, though they incline rather 
to the less noble side. 


I^ow in reference to each class of emotions enumerated above there is a special 
type of character : and in reference to human pleasures and pains there is 
temperance, as has been already shown, and manlmc.ss and stron^-mindedneeS, 
and the mental states opposed thereto. [By • human pleasures iimJ })ams forming 
the sphere of temperance 1 mean wich ns arc associaUd with touch and taatc.] 
Now there are tjome men who arc more o.a'JiJy o\orcoine I)}’ these pleasures than 
are the majority of men. and more easily impclle<i to their pursuit, as some few- 
wicked men are : othci's again overcome plea*ures to which the maea of men 
yield, 

Since, then, there arc pains and pleasures by which men are overcome or to 
which they are superior, (i) those who overcome pU*usure.s are tlic strung-minded 
and those who are overcome thereby arc* the weak-minded ; while (2) tliose who 
overmaster things W’hich are painful so a> not to be influenced by them are tlio 
patient and long-suffering and tho-^e w lio are ovorcoui'^' and tue easily influenced 
thereby ai'e the effeminate. But m mo^t ca^e.*^ mm are neiiher much-enduring 
nor effeminate but midw-ay. tliough inclining rather to what worse. The case 
is similar in regard to other habits. But we must lii-reafter draw more accurate 
distinctions in regard thereto. 


(c) THE DISSOLUTE COSTliASTED WITH THE WEAK. 

But since there are certain jdeusures wliicli are necessary, sliul 
others which are not necessary, or only up to a 
certain degree (to the exclusion of all cases of 
simple extravagance or defect), and these dis- 
tinctions apply equally to desires and pains, tlie 
man who pursues the excesses of what is plea- 
sant, or pursues even necessary pleasures to an extravagant point 
and pursues them from a definite conviction (i.e. for their own 
sake and with no ulterior aim beyond sensual gratification), such 
an one is a dissolute man : his will being abandoned to pleasure 
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lie is necessarily past repentance and so incurable, since without 
repentance there can be no moral cure. 

On the other hand, the man who is defective in his desire for 
pleasure, is the exact opposite of the dissolute man, and is an 
ascetic ; while, again, the man who steers a mid course is the 
temperate man. 

[The same distinction is njiplicablc also to the case of the man 
who avoids bodily pains, not from being worsted by them but 
from settled principle.] 

Of the diameters, liowever, whose will does not co-operate in 
the badness of the life, one tyiie is that of a man who is led astray 
hy tlio motive c.f jileasurc, and another comprises those who are 
led astray by their desire to avoid the ]>ain which comes from un- 
satisfied desire. Hence they differ the one from the other. But 
a man would seem to l*e in every resjiect worse if he follows a 
disgraceful course when not uiuler the influence of desire, or only 
so to a slight extent, tlian if he did so when the power of jiassion 
was strong upon liim. He would, again, be thought worse if he 
struck his friend under strong provocation than if he did so in 
cold blood ; — since to what lengths would he not go if he were in 
a statu of strong emotion':' Consequently the dissolute man is 
worse than the man who.se sin is wciikness only. 

>So then of the charaeters above described the one form has 
rather the characteristics of effeminacy ; the other is simply disso- 
lute and depraved. The moral opposite of tlie easy, selfish man 
is the strong-minded man, and of the eil'eminate man the patient 
and enduring man. Hal ient endurance depends upon the power 
of holding out against ])ain ; whereas moral strength depends 
upon the power of conquering jiain. It is one thing to hold out, 
another thing to overcome. Hence moral strength is a more 
desirable gain than is simjile endurance. 


Now HiiK-o certain pleasures arc necessniw nnit others .are not (and it has been 
cxplanieil already what ijUnMires are ineesNaiy and up to what point) while the 
excesses and defects theiein me not iii ciiss.-iry ; and since desires and pains 
present the same cUariwter. the imm who pursues the excesses of pleasure, or who 
i.s eonsliuitly seeking' those pleasures which tux' in their nature great, or W'ho 
seeks an extiavugiint gratitic.atiou of pleasures which are in their nature moderate, 
without lieiiig drawn oii liy any kind of eompulsion to such gratification bnt 
running after them with a free consent of liis own will (and that too without any 
ulterior ohjoct. ns lot us s.ay. reputation or gain) — .such an one is a dissolute man. 
It is inevitahlo that such an one .shoiilil li.ave no regret after indulging himself 
and on that account should bo iiiciirahlo ■ a man who is incapable of remorse is 
past moral cure ; and that is the clinmcter of tlie dissolute man. 

Tho man. on the other Inind. who imr.^ucs necc8.sary pleasures less than is 
fitting is the man diametrically oppostsl to tho dissolute man, i.e. the ascetic • 
while the man w'ho steers the mid cours,> is tiie tcmi>ci‘ate man. 

But not only ia he diasolute wlio pursues after bodily pleasures in the way 
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which has been described ; but also the man who avoids bodily pains not from 
being- overmastered by them but from the definite choice of his own will, is 
equally dissolute. 

Of those, however, W’ho are impelled to the pui-auit of what is pleasurable with- 
out a settled choice of their own, one is influenced by pleasure and another man 
does so in order to avoid the craving, inasmuch as it is painful, of desire. Hence 
these two tyi>es differ from one another. The one who pursues what is pleasure- 
able, thixiugh shrinking from pain, is effeminate, while the one whose whole 
motive is pleasure is weak and selfish. The weak man is the moral opposite of 
the strong-minded man ; and the effeminate man of the patient or much-endur- 
ing man. Patient endurance consists in bearing up against pain . strong-minded- 
ness in overcoming it. To hold out against a thing is different from overcoming 
it, just as not being defeated is different from conquering. Hence strong-minded- 
ness is better than endurance, since it i'< bettor to conquer than to be beaten. 

It is evident also that dissoluteness is woi'se than weakness. It is obvious to 
everyone that the man who pursues pleasure from deliberate conviction and 
without being under the excitement of passion or only slightly so. and who in not 
tjTannised over by an alien force, is a worse man than one who does so under the 
imperious force of very powerful pa-s-sions. The first case is that of the dissolute 
man, the lattoi* that of tlie weak man conse(iueiitly dissoluteness is worse than 
wcaknees. 

Such then are the jximts in which tlic .«trong-mint\cd and the patient differ 
from one another; and under this view strong-mindo<lness is more desirable than 
patient endurance, and wcaknehs i.s more to be tolerated than dissoluteness. 

(d) EFFEMINACY AXI> ^VEAK^:E.-^ IN CEliTAIN CASES PARDONABLE. 

When on the other haml a man fails in respect of temptations 
arainst which tlic mass of men struou-le and 
tween pardonable stru'^^gle succosslully, iic IS eilcniiuate and 
and iiniwrdoiiiiUc luxurious (luxury Being a kind of efl’eminacy) ; 
effeminacy, instaiRd,'. when a mail trails his cloak to 

save himself the trouble of lioldinic it uii, or when lie imitates 
the languor of the invalid yet does not consider himself a miser- 
able man though he imitates tlie airs of one. 

There is a similar distiiirtion to he noted in regard to moral 
weakness and strength. When pleasures arc violent and over- 
whelming, it is nothing wonderful for a man to be overmastered 
by them, or by pains in like degree ; nay, it i.s excusable, provided 
that he struggle against them. Examples of this truth would be 
the picture which Theodectes dr.aws of riiiloctetcs stung by a 
serpent, or the passage in which (aireinus describes the conduct 
of Cercyon at Alope ; or, again, such cases as when men in 
endeavouring to restrain their laughter burst out into a roar, as 
was the fate which befell Xenopbautns. On the contrary, if a 
man be confronted with pleasures and pains against which the 
mass of men are able to hold out, it is inexcusable that he should 
be defeated and unable to struggle against them — unless the 
fault be owing to some constitutional infirmity or disease, as is 
the effeminacy which is natural to their race among the Scythian 
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Kings, or as is the difference of strength between the female and 
the male. 

The frivolous man is also effeminate, though he is generally 
counted as dissolute. Amusement is an unbending since it is a 
relaxation ; and the frivolous man is one who goes beyond due 
limits in reference to amusemenL 

Bat \VQ must make still further distinctions upon these points. Xow the 
strong--Tnin(led man is one who is master of his desires, and the man of patient 
endurance is one who holds out ap’ain-tt his desires and is not overmastered by 
them. On the other hand, the jnan wlio plumes liimself on matters against 
^^hich the mass of men hii*ugglo and temptations which the mass of men are 
able to bear, such an one is effeminate and luxurious (luxury being a form of 
erieminacy') Such is the man who tiaiN his cloak to save himself the trouble 
and pain of holding it up, oi* the man who imitates one prostrated by disease yet 
uot consider hiiusclf wretched though ho has the air of one who is. 

The case of .strong-inindtNlaoMs and woakno-'.s presents a similar character. 
Tlieie are pleasures and pains so groat an«l violent that the man who is overcome 
by them deservedly eluims some conddi ration . to l»e overmastered by such things 
is in no way wonderful. Such is the ca^e of rhiloctctes whom the iwet 
Tli^ndoctos introduces in one of his ponuH as being sttuig by a sequent and 
o^'ormastei'ing hi> grief up to a certain point and then screaming out with pain: 
or the case of Ccrcyoii. whom tlic po<‘t ('arcinus intrcnluces iKsaring up at the 
outiagc of his dauglit«'r up to a errtain point, and then ove^ma^tc^ed by his 
gnef ; or. again, the ca'-e of those uho indeavouring to stifie their laughter bur>t 
out into a roar. a.-> Xeno\>hanU\> tlid Sneli ca^es ot men bc'ing overcome by very 
lioh'nt eniotioas arc in no way vrimdcrful. 

But whcr*‘ men are o\'crconH'‘ by plca'^uro.s and pains against ahich tlic mass of 
men hold out. and wlicrc men aic powcihhSi» to moke n struggle (and that nob 
rln'ough any constitutional infirmity of race, such a.s that of the Scjtliian kings, 
ulio aic ctlVminato by nature, or as the female is constitutionally more effe- 
minate than the male, nor \et through disc.i.se). and wlicre their failure is owing 
to a di-pi lived and wicked dispodtion ‘•uclv characters are without excuse. 

Tlie man who indulges oxtravagmuly in anui.*.enicnts i.s effeminate, though he 
is ivunmonly regarded as di**>olatc. 'J1 h* etfemiimte are those who seek extra- 
vnirantly relaxation: and aniu-ement i-- n kind of relaxation and recreati«‘n. Tlic 
man nlio indulges extras .agnntly in nniU'-cnients goes l)t*>ond the line in respect 
of iclaxation and i- calk'd frivolous. 


id.— Specific varieties of Weakness compared with Dissoluteness. 

(a) TUT. WKAKxr.s.'s Id-' Till: nkuvklus^ ash td' thk ha^ty 

>ATrur., 


Xo^v there fire two liiinls of inor.tl weakness : one form arises 
from hastiness of temper, and aiiotlier form from 
feebleness of will. 

The latter case is tliat of tliose wbo, after 
liaA^ng deliberated, do not adhere to the eondu- 
sions which they have formed, through the feeling of the moment. 

The former ease is that of those who are led away by the 
impulse of the moment through never having formed any deter- 
mination at all : — in contrast, of course, to others who (like those 
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■who are not tickled from having tickled themselves before) are 
not overcome by the momentary impulse whether tliat be pleasant 
or painful, because they have felt the sensations before, and 
anticipated them, and nerved their nature and their reason before- 
hand to meet them. 

The persons most subject to this weakness of impetuosity are 
those of a hasty or bilious temperament. Hasty people through 
the rapidity of their movements and bilious people through over- 
wrought nerves do not wait to hear the voice of Reason, being 
severally prone to follow the impression of the moment. 

Now there are two kinds of moral weakness : one form is called impetuosity, 
the other feebleness of puiiiose. 

Some men, though they have resolvetl beforehand not to succumb to impulse 
are after all overmasteretl by it ; and their wcaknests is the weaknass of the feeble 
will. Others are overmastered by the sudden onset of paf*sion : and their weak- 
ness is the weakness of impetuosity. [Some men of course are not thus overcome 
by impulse because they have felt the sensation before and have foreseen it. and 
have roused themselves and their reason against it , jmt a.s parts of the bofly 
which have been rubbed befoi*e or tickled before arc not liable to similar iiritation 
again.] The person^ most of all liable to this weakness of impetuosity are those 
of a quick or melancholic temper. The quick-tenipere<l. through impetuosity, do 
not await the decision to be given by Ilea'ion; ami the melancholic. through being 
intensely sensitive and following the impressions of tlic moment, and conse- 
quently are more powerfully stirred, smcc they do not attend to their Ueason. 


(f) RELATIVE SINFULNESS OF WEAKNE.SS ANP OF PISSULFTENESS. 

Now the dissolute man is, as bas been shown, jiast repentance : 

be adheres to a settled purpose of tlie will, tliough 
Distinction be- that will is a depraved one. On the other hand 
Inr^cketosr^'’ thosc wbo arc only weak are in all c.asos capable 
of repentance. Consequently tlte case does 
not really stand as it was tentatively assumed ; but in liict the 
dissolute man is incurable and the weak man is curable. TJie 
wickedness of the dissolute man resembles such diseases as dropsy, 
or consumption ; while that of the weak man resembles cases 
of epileptic seizure. The disease of the one is continuous, tliat of 
the other intermittent. In fact the wliole character of wcaknes-s 
is distinct from that of vieiousness. Vice deceives its own self, 
believing the evil to be good ; while weakness is not unconscious 
that it is weakness. 

[But of the two kinds of moral frailty, those who are carried 
away by precipitation are better than those who have the right 
before them yet do not keep firm to its bidding. These latter 
are overmastered liy a less powerful impulse, and their weak- 
ness is not without an element of forethought, as that of the 
hasty is : in fact they resemble those who are quickly intoxicated 
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by a small quantity of wine — by a smaller quantity indeed than 
men generally are,] 

It is clear then that weakness i.s not Identical with viciousness 
— except, perhaps, up to a certain point. Weakness is contrary 
to the will : viclousness is in sympathy with the will ; — neverthe- 
less there is a certain correspondence or similarity between them, 
looking to their actual results, and their bearing upon conduct. 
The case of the weak reminds one of the saying of Demodocus 
in reference to the Milesians : ‘ Though the Milesians are not 
deficient in sense, they act precisely as though they were.’ Just 
so the weak, though not vicious in heart and will, are yet guilty 
of wicked acts. 

The characteristic differences between weakness and dissolute- 
ness may be stated thus ; 

(1.) The weak man is of such a character that he follows after 
bodily pleasures that are in excess and in contravention of Right 
Reason, without having formed a conviction or being persuaded 
that it is right. 

(2.) The dissolute man on the other hand has formed a belief 
that he ouglit to pursue such pleasures, a belief which arises 
from the fact of his character being such as to make the pursuit 
of such pleasures congenial and natural to him. 

Tlie weak man may therefore be easily influenced for good and 
tlic dissolute man cannot. There is an element of virtue in the 
weak man wdiich preserves the moral principle or the sense of 
right ; whereas the viciowsnes.s of the dissolute man utterly 
destroys his moral sense. Rut the njaintenance of this principle 
is all important in practical life. This principle is the ‘ final 
cause ’ of human life upon which (like the axioms in Mathe- 
matics) all else dej)ond«. As in Mathematics, so in Morals, the 
first principles are iinmedinte and intuitive : there is no method 
of ratiocination which can prove them. It is virtue, whether 
natural goodness of heart, or tlic good life resulting from virtuous 
habituation, which is the cause of a man’s tliinking aright in 
regard to the first princij)lc in Morals. The man who has this 
self-contained principle of right within him and who acts upon 
it is the man of perfected tciuperance. Tlie man who has lost 
this principle is dissolute and depraved. Intermediate between 
dissoluteness and temperance is tlie mixture of good and evil 
called weakness. That is to say, there is a character which, 
through the asceudancy of passion, i.s easily led astray contrary 
to Right Reason — a character whieli, though it be so overmastered 
by the feeling of the moment, is yet not so utterly overborne by 
evil as to alter its nature and form a conviction that it ought 
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without stiat or curb to pursue bodily pleasures as a duty. Such 
is the phase which the character of the weak man presents — a 
phase preferable to that of dissoluteness and not evil to any 
irreclaimable degree ; since in sjnte of all tliere is preserved 
nnsnlliod in such a character what is highest and best — the moral 
principle and the sense of human perfection. 

There is still another t}’pc of character, that of the strong- 
minded man, the exact opposite of the weak nature : he is one who 
keeps resolutely to the law of duty and is not liable to be led 
astray, at any rate by passion, tliough the conflict of his nature 
is not yet over. Hence it is clear that the moral frame of the 
strong-mindeel man is good while that of the weak character is bad. 

But the weak man is in all case-? open to a feeling* of repentance, as has been 
explainetl. WTicn the passion ha.s boon cooled and lias <pcnt itself tlic Rca^-on of 
the man. being in a healthy state, sun'eys the incongniity of the passion : and a 
change of mind is the consequent losult. The dissolute man. on the other han«l, 
is not open to such feeling’s of repentance • Reason in his ca‘*o is not sound, and 
consequently he is unable to tliscem the shaniefuluc'-s of his conduct. lienee tlic 
weak man is curable and tlie di.ssolute man is inctnablc. Their relation is not 
in fact what we said it was when ^\e tir^t raistil the question in regard thereto. 
Our previous account was put forward under the Mea that a popular and plau- 
sible view helps to strip the quc.stion lor di>cm)>ion. The true \ic\v is ns follows. 
Dissoluteness, in fact, resembles dropsy or consumption which incessantly gnaws 
at its victims ; •whereas weaknes-v resembles attacks of epile])sy w liieh distress men 
at intervals only and not continuously. Dissoluteness is contbuious wickcdne'-s. 
the dissolute man thinking it ever right to indulge his passions. Weakness is nc<l 
incessant but is only .shown when a man encounters .''tu ng desires. In fact the 
whole character of dis&olutcness is distinct from that of weakness. Dissoluteness 
is self-ignorance, and is all uncon-*cious how slinmeful it i.s ; whereas weakness 
knows how weak it is • the weak man know.-? tliat it is sh.amcful to jield to pa-sfeion. 
Ds.solutcncs3 is therefore worse than either of the t\vo forms of weakness. 

[But of the two kinds of woaknes.<, the feeble will is worse than the hasty 
temper. Those who have the infirmity of a feeble will are overmastered by a 
trifling impulse, while those who have the weakness of impetuo.eity are ovcibonu’ 
by one far stronger. It is evident that where men are able to take counsel, jiassion 
is not contending violently in their nature. But the iinjietuous, by reason tliattlic> 
arc not able to reflect, are evidently overpowered by violent emotions. Besides it 
is more disgraceful for a man to lie oveiniaf>tered by impulse after be lias previ- 
ously resolved upon the opposite and as it were armed himself for the fray, tJian 
it is if he has not previoubly delibcjated. Those who show the wciikncs.M of the 
feeble will resemble those wdio arc quickly intoxicated and that by a little wiuo 
— by a smaller quantity, that is. than men generally are.] 

It is evident, then, that weakness i.s vice, only not vice in the unqualified sense 
like dissolutenees, but in a qualifier! Fcnsc. In so far as the weak man does in a 
certain sense purpo-se what is evil while in the toil.s of pa.ssion, his weaknegs is a 
vice ; but in so far os he does not cntiicly tliink that he ought to follow his passion . 
his weakness is not vice. His character rescmbleR that of the Milesians, whom 
Demodocus spoke of in satire as being ■ not devoid of sense, but ever acting as 
though they were.’ In precisely the same w'ay the weak are not dissolute and yet 
their actions arc the actions of dissolute men. 

Now since the weak-minded man pursues sensual indulgences contrary to Right 
Reason, without being persuaded that they are right and that^e ought to pursue 
them, w'hcreos on the other hand the dissolute man has form^ a conviction tliat 
he ought to make pleasure his pursuit, the weak man U open to argument and tlio 
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diasoluto man is not. Tlie moral principle or standard of conduct — the Snmmnni 
Bonum, the Final Canse of human activity, is preserved by virtue and destroyed 
by vice ; iiy menn.s of virtue we iinivc at the Perfect Good oi Human Perfection, 
and by the path of vice we withdraw farther and farther from it. An End of this 
nature is not apprehended by means of argument or of demonstration any more 
than the axioms of Mathematics are apprchcndetl by demonstration ; nay. rather, 
it is moral excellence, whether innate or acquired by virtuous practice, which 
enables us to have a right conception in regard to the true End, The knowledge 
of our true perfection is secured to us either as the heritage of nature or os the 
triumph of viiluons habit. 

Xow the man who knows ‘the Good’ which ho ought to make the end of all his 
actions, and who performs rvhatever tends to that end. is a man of perfected 
temperance. On the contrary the man who pl.occs Irefore him as his end what is 
evd. and directs his pleasures thirelo. ho is a d:.-,solute man. 

Again, the man who preqtoses to iiirrrself a riituous end. and thinks it his duty 
to range, his whole jiimonul conduct in refivtnoe to that end, yet through passion 
revolts from Kighfc Beason— not howevr-r to ruth an e.vtent as to consider it his 
duty to piu.suo i>lcasurc.s of tliis kind, but only .-o far as to do wrong in actual 
conduct, such an one will he ueilhei lemperale nor dissolute i he will be inferior 
to the temperate man owing to liis londuet, yet superior to the di.solute man 
owing to the lleason within him. The weak man is only vicious up to a certain 
point, 11 hercas the dissolute man is vicious ah.solutely. 

There is, again, another chaiactii oppo-ed to the weak m.an — die strong- 
minded man, Mho though he fell' the isoier of passion is not thereby drawn aivay 
from tlio convietioiis of Ilea.soii. 

From these considerai ions it i' evidi lit that .strong-mindedness i~ a virtuous 
stete of mind M lveveas ii eakuc'' i.' an evil ,'late. 


iv. — Strong-mindeelness contrasted witli kindred states. 

n) TliVE STIinNC-JlINliKUNK'S .\ND .VCfn)E>'TAL STlltiXCi- 
MINUKI'SK'S. 

Is tlic stroiig-miiRlcil iiinn, tlipii. one wlio is firm to any kind of 
lioiisun, or to nny kind of inmiuse? or must Ids 
purposG be a rigUt one and Ins Keason sonnd t«eeii real an,i ac- 
(..ionversefy, is tlie weak-inindcd man one who cidentai strength 
fails to adliere to his ]{oast>n or purpose, ivliatcvcr iliaracter. 
the cliaraetcr of tlial I{ea.soii or purpose may bo? — or is lie one who 
adheres to .t false Iteason and to a wroug' jmrpose, as was sug- 
gested ,'ibovc? 

May \vc not solve tlii.^s diflinilty by limiting the phrase ‘what- 
ever the character of the Reason may be’ to accidental issues, 
and saying that in the exact sense of the term the strong char- 
acter is one that remains firm to true lieason or a right pur- 
pose, and the weak cliaracter one who fails to adhere to true 
Iteason and a right juirpose? To take an instance: if a man 
pursues one thing for the. sake of another, he maybe said to choose 
and pursue one thing absolutely and the means thereto only acci- 
dentally. The term ‘ absolutely ’ we use as equivalent to ‘ for its 
own sake.’ Hence it is true that in a certain sense the strong- 
minded man adheres to and the weak man wavers from any kind of 
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opinion, though absolutely and strictly that opinion must be a 
right one. 

There ia yet another point into which we must inquire, and which was raised 
on a previous occasion : Is a man strong-minded if he adheres to any kind of 
purpose, or must his purpose be a right one ^ and convei'sely of the weak-minded 
man. By accidental association at any rate a man ia called ‘ strong-minded ’ 
who adheres fiimly to any kind of purpose ; but in strict truth a man is 
only strong-minded when he*adherc8 to n right puiposc and to a tme Reason. 
Similarly the weak-minded man is through accidental associations one who fails 
to adhere to any kind of purpose, thougli in strict tnith and absolutely he is one 
who fails to adhere to a right purpose. 1 mean that if a man socks and mokes 
choice of a thing not for its own sake but for an ulterior object, he seeks 
that thing only * by accident ’ but the ulterior object he seeks absolutely and for 
its own sake. For example, a man who seeks money for the sake of gloiy, seeks 
money only * by accident ’ and glory ah-ohitcU*. In the same manner the case 
stands in regard to things generally that come under the choice. A. man who 
continues fii*m to a virtuous opinion and to a right choice, chooses the good in 
itself because it is good ; and hence he is strong-minded in the absolute sense. On 
the contrary a man who adheres to a wrong purpose and to a false opinion does 
so because he think? that it is the good ubich lie i** choosing, and he thinks so 
because there is vithin him onl}' a faint trace of the good ; and in consequence 
thereof he embraces a wrong purpose and a fal-e opinion as though they were 
right and true. Since therefore he docs not choose the objects which ho choose* 
for their own eakes but for the sake of the gocxl. lie is not strong-minded in the 
absolute sense of the term but only by occicUnt. The case stand* similarly in 
regard to the opposites. In a ceriain '-cn'vc a man i'- weak-minded who docs not 
adhere to any kind of opinion, but in the strict sen'-e only he who does not 
adhere to a right opinion (the terms ' ab-solutely ’ and ‘ for its own sake’ being 
identical). 

• (A) STRONG-MIKDEI>KESS CONTU.\STEl> WITH onSTINACY AKlt 
SELF-WILL. 

But there are also men wlio adhere firmly to tlieir opinions 
whom we call ‘ positive ’ and ‘ obstinate ; ’ for ex- 
ample, those who arc hard to convince and cannot 
be argued out of anything. They represent a tyjie 
of character very similar to that of the strong- 
minded man (in the same w'ay that tlic prodigal resembles the 
liberal man and the rash man resemblc.s the brave man) yet 
still they are distinct in many points. Tlie strong-minded man 
does not change under the influence of feeling or desire, and 
though he is easily convinced should occasion arise, he is strong- 
minded all the same. On the other hand obstinate men are not 
convinced by any appeal to Reason, though many of them are 
very susceptible to strong desires and are led astray by their own 
gratifications. 

The class of obstinate men arc represented by the self-opinionated, 
the uneducated, and the vulgar. The self-opinionated are so 
through the power of pleasure and pain : they rejoice as in a vie- 
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tory when they have shown themselves inaccessible to ar<^mcnt, 
and they are distressed if their dicta are unconfirmed like un- 
warranted decrees. In being thus swayed by pleasure, the self- 
opinionated resemble men of weak rather than of strong character. 

Now those who arc callwl ‘ ol>3tiiiate ’ though they adhere to a form of 
opinion and though sometimes their purpose is true and right, are still not 
‘strong-minded,’ but hold the same rcnemblance ^ to the ntrong-minded that 
prodigals do to liberal men or recklcas men to brave men : they are an im- 
jiracticable class who are hard to bf* convinced. So far however as they adhere 
to their resolutions they reHemlde the Btrong-minded ; yet the strong-minded are 
Open to change of conviction under tlic iiillucnce of Reason and perfuiasion, 
whereas the obstinate are not cJiangotl }»y argument though many of them are 
led a.stray by passion or their own 

T)i(‘ obstinate inclnde the nelf-opinionaLcd. the iinediicatrd. and the vulgar. 
The unoducat<Kl and vulgar are so tlnongh not knowing tlie xjrm(n|*b*s of things 
from an ap]^('al to which it might lx* ft)r lliem to i>p }>erMi;uled. The ^elf- 

ojuiiioniiUid I'leave to their le^olutiou- tor the mere pleasure of kct'ping them, or 
for the pain of pai-tiug with tliem . they take (hdiglit m not being wor'*te<l by 
those who endeavour to convince them, and they aro distie-^sod if their vhnvsare 
unconfinnj'd like unwaiTant<‘d decrees. lienee it !•» that the s<df-opini(*nated 
rtisemblc rather the weak than the '‘innig-iniudcd • like the wcak-miULlfd. tJiey 
do not follow Xteason but theu own feeling-,. 

(c) A KoP.LK 1N( ONSISTKXCy. 

Tlicrc are again cases where men arc not firm to wbat they have 
(Ictormined upon from other motives than moral „ 

weakness. An instance of this kind i.s tliat of ^r.rcnrii'aknLs u 
Neoptolemns in the I’luloctetcs of Sojdioeles. "=''l '■'rcngtii of 
iNcoptoleimis failed to abide by bis promi.se tbrougli 
the influence of pleasure— yet that pleasure wa.s a uoble one : in 
his eyes it was a glorious tiling to speak the truth, and he had 
been persuaded by Ulysses to tell a lie. Not everyone, assuredly, 
who acts from motives of jdcasiire i.s either dissolute or bad or 
weak-minded, but only those whose motive is an evil plea.sure. 

Tlicro aro again tho.-io nlio adhere true ro.volutions or who do not mlhere to 
fal-ic rcfctolution.s. from motivoB of pleasure, who still are not therefore e-sil inas- 
much the jileiksure which intlnem‘es tliem is a laudable pleasure. Such 
an instance is seen in the conthiet of NtKjptolonins. He did not mlhere to 
the agr<‘ement which he liatl made with Vlys.'.ev, and <lid not deceive Philoctett's 
by tfdling a folschooil to him ; Init t)ic motive which intiueneeil him was a noble 
pleasure and not an evil one. A iiuui is not evil simply because ho acts from a 
motive of pleasure, nor dissolute nor weak , it is when he nets from a 
pleasure that he is ccn'*ured. 

V.— General Summary of the Argument relating to Moral Strength 

or 'WeaknoBB. 

But since there is also a phase of character of such a temper as 
to ho influenced by bodily pleasures to an extent less than is 
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right, and not to adhere to Reason in and for itself, the ‘ mean 
state ’ between that character and the weak- 
minded man, is the strong-minded man. The 
weak-minded man does not adhere to Reason, 
through a kind of excess of feel ing, and the opposite 
or ascetic character, through deficiency of feeling; 
whereas on the contrary the strong-minded cha- 
racter is ever loyal to Reason, and for no motive but that of Reason 
does he change his purpose. 

Now if strength of character be right, it necessarily follows that 
the mental states opposed thereto are wrong, as in fact they are 
seen to be. Inasmuch, how'ever, as one of these extremes, asce- 
ticism, is only found in rare cases and on rare occasions, strength 
of character seems to be the only state opjwsed to w'e.ikness of 
character just as temperance seems to be the only state opposed t(j 
dissoluteness. 

Since, however, many terms arc used metaphorically and by 
analogy, the term ‘ strong-miudedne.ss of the temperate man ’ has 
followed the general law of metaphor. Under one aspect indeed 
the strong-minded man seems to be the same as the temperate 
man; they are both of them of such a character ns to do nothing 
contrary to Reason under the influence of bodily pleasures. But 
there is this difference between them : — the strong-minded man 
has bad desires and the temperate man lia.s not : the temiierate 
man has so 2>erfected his nature that he lias no sensations of 
jileasure that are contrary to Reason, whereas the strong-minded 
man has those evd sensations thougli he is not led astray by tliem. 
In the same way the weak man and the dissolute man resemble 
one another under one asjiect, though really di.stinct : both of 
them follow after sensual jdcasures ; but the dissolute man thinks 
that it is right aud the weak man knows that it is wrong. 

It is, again, inconceivable that tlie man of weak will should at 
the same time be a man of practical wisdom. It 
IncomiatibilHy of Jjas been alrciuly demonstrated that the man of 
practical w'isdom is also to the same extent vir- 
tuous in life and character ; he is not what he is 
simply from knowing what his duty is but from having a dis- 
jiosition to perform it, whereas the man whose will is weak is not 
disposed to do bis duty. As for being morally keen-sighted, 
there is nothing to prevent the weak man from being f/iat; hence 
at times men are regarded as ‘ practically wise ’ though morally 
weak, inasmuch as clear-sightedness only differs from Practical 
Wisdom in the manner described in the Sixtli Book, the man of 
moral clear-sightedness being veiy like the man of practical 
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wisdom in their intellectual conditions though they differ in the 
attitude of their wills. 

Again, the weak man does not yield to temptation as one who 
knows and exercises his knowledge but as one who 
is in a state of drunkenness or sleep ; and though 
lie is a free agent since in a certain sense lie knows 
what he is doing and the aim and tendency of his act, he is not 
wicked since his Will is right and good, and consequently he is 
only ‘ half wicked.’ Such an one is not wliolly unrighteous since 
he does not deliberately plan his wickedness beforehand. One 
type of weakness is that which does not adhere to the plan which 
it has resolved upon ; and the other type that of the melancholic 
man is essentially devoid of the faculty of jilanning. 

In conclusion : the weak man resembles closely a State which 
passes all resolutions that are fitting yet puts none of its decrees 
into effect, justifying the taunt of Ana.xaudridcs : 

“ A purpo-^ii bath a tnty fr.vmii I that bath 110 heuti byr laws." 


Tlie wicked man on the other hand resembles a State which en- 
forces its laws though the laws which it enforces arc vicious laws. 

The sphere, however, in which strength or weakness of character 
is shown, is a sphere which tran.sceiids the moral 
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range of the mass of men. The strong-minded 
man is resolute under trials which go beyond the 
endurance of ‘ the many ; ’ while the weak- 
minded man fails under temptations against which 
‘ the many ’ would be proof. 

But of the two varieties of moral weakness, the form which the 
melancholic, show is more easily cured than is that of those who 
form right resolutions yet are disloyal to their own convictions. 
Again, men whose weakne.ss is owing to evil habit are more 
readily cured than those who are constitutionally w'eak : it is 
easier to change the cour.se of habit than the bent of nature; 
though indeed it is for this very reason — that habit resembles 
nature — that it is so hard to change even the former, justifying 
the saying of Evenus : 

bini" time cleaves habit to the sonl. my friend : 
lutleod, iis man’s whole nature in the cud.” 


Here we must conclude our view of strength and weakness ot 
character, and of manliness and effeminacy, and of the relations 
which these states hold res2)ectively to one another. 


Now since stronp-mindednoss is a praiseworthy state of mind, it will bo an ideal 
mean between two faulty states by ono of wbiob it wiU be left behind wbilu 
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iteelf will exceed the other. It is weakness of character which exceeds Btrenjrth 
of character while the state which is defective has no distinctive name, tho««'h 
there is such a state in consequence whereof men tJike leas delight than iw fitting in 
bodily pleasures and who transgress the rule of Right Reason thereby. Tlxe weak- 
minded man does not adhere to Right Reason in const'quence of his taking more 
delight than is fitting in his pleasures, while the man who is defective therein 
acts contraiy to Right Reason in consequence of his seeking things w'hich are 
pleasant to n less degree tlian is riglit. On the other hand the strong-mindwl 
man adheres to the rule of Right Rea.son, and does not deviate thci'ofrom on 
account of pleasure whether great or small. 

Bub since strong-mindedneas belongs to things which are praiseworthy nml 
excellent, it necessarily follovss that the states which deviate from it in either 
direction are had. and opposed to strong-iniiidedness. Since however the state 
of mind which is defective has no sjiecial name and very rarely occurs (tlio caw*s 
where men taka less pleasure than is right in iKHlily cnjuyiiwnt Uiing rare), 
weak-mindedness seems to be the only state op]>o<ed to strong-mindoilness, asceti- 
cism or insensibility to pleasure lieing so siddoin found, 

The strong-minded man is also tcmieil t-niperate, and tlic weak-minded man dis- 
solute, and vice versa, by metaphor or analogy . just as nian}' other terms are 
classed under a common name in virtue of a certain con'e^pondiuiec between 
them. Indeed tlie tempciute man and the^tlong-min<^l>d man are both concerne«l 
with the same objects, ami neither of them do au^'thing in violation of Right 
Reason, though in the ca^'C of the tomi>orat-e man his de-^ires au’ not in conflict 
with his Reason as they are m the ca.'sc of the strong-minded man. The tcinjKT- 
ate man has no sensation of plca.'^urc contrarj’ to Reason, wlicreos the strong* 
minded man has such sen&ations, though he is not led away by the pleasun^s 
which could satisfy them. Similarly the ilissolute and tlie Wi ak man arc similar 
to one another in so far as they arc overma.'-t«*red by the self-same ]>Jca.sures, but 
they differ in that the dissolute man tliiiik.'^ it right to ))Uisue bUeh pleasures, 
whereas the weak mau does not. 

In the same way we call some nho are nioially weak praf'tic.'i] ly wi«e. in con- 
sequence of a certain rescmblauee Ut jiraetical wisdom winch ilieir nature exhibit'^. 
In truth some of thos(M\ho aie morally weak are int« lli-etn.-illv eleai -siglited ; and 
clear-sightedness has a resemblance to practical wwloni. smu- in regard to their 
knowledge of wdiat is right the clear-siglitcd rcscnddo the jiracticully wise. But 
the clcar-.sighted simply know what is ri^ht. but do not makt uji tlicir minds to 
do it, nor in fact do tlioy carry it into pructici* . whcrca> ihv jiiactically wi.so 
while knowing what is thoii dut^ also curry it out ui their Uvc'. Ih nee a man 
who is practically wi-^ie is a good man, wlieiean tlie weak inun, however clever he 
may be is a bad man and visited with cen'-ure. 

Indeed, though the w’eak man does know wliat is right, yet he docs not know^ 
it in the way that the man of practical wisd.uu docs, who surveys the matter in 
the full light of consciousness and puts his knowl{-<lge luto practice ; but as has 
been explained, the weak man knows only as one may do wdio is asb^qx or drunk. 
It is therefore in virtue of this similarity that the ‘ weak though clever ’ man is 
called ‘ practically wi»e,’ and re.semblc.s such an one ; since even a man who is 
weak in the absolute sense is not entirely wicked but (/nly ‘lialf wicked.’ Xor, 
again is he unjust, since he i.s not vimlictivo. since he docs what is evil voluntarily 
and knowing that what he does is evil and that he ought U) do better, in one si n^c 
he is vicious ; yet in another sense he not. lli.s conduct is wrong but his moral 
sense is right ; whereas the conduct of a man who is viciouM in rcganl to Uxlily 
pleasures (i.r. the dissolute man) and liis inoml waists as will are Inith vicious. 
The weak man on the contrary is wrong only on one jsiint • ho is wtaik. that is, 
cither with the weakness of the feeble wdU or with the weaknesH of preeijntation ; 
and both of them err simply in regard to their personal practice. Tlic precijiitate 
man does not deliberate at all, and the man of feeble will resolves that lie ought 
not to follow base desires. On the other hand the dissolute man is comipUtl 
both in deliberation and in action. Consequently the weak man rosembles a State 
which passei every decree that is necessary and Ima cxccUeut laws and in tliat 
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particular is in sound condition, but notwithstanding’ puts none of ite laws into 
execution ; just aa Anaxandridos scoffingly eaid : 

“ A piirjiOBe hatli the city framed that hath no heed for laws ; ’’ 

wheroafi the- diHSolute man rettcmbles a State which puts its law into practice, but 
tlioH4* laws vicious ones. 

Now every form of stronpf-mindednosa or weakness is displayed in reference to 
what ]s in excess of the state of the mass of men. Tlic stroufj-minded man is 
sujjerior to temptations by which ‘the many’ are oveicoine; and the weak-minded 
man is overcome by teruptati<vnH t<» which the mass of men aie suiK.‘rior. 

Tlic we:akiiess of piecipitancy W'ith wdiich mr l.'in<!holic men are afflicted, is more 
trouhlesoino to be cuj-cd than the weakness of the feeblt will in consci}ucnceof which 
iiirn form resolutions and do not adhere to them Similarly tlutsc who heha\ e 
wr'akly from coivstiintional infirmity Jire mr>re dillicult to cure than tlujse whose 
weakne.-^s is ovsinj^ to habit. It is an easier task to change* the direction of habit 
than to altei tlje lM*nt(d‘ natur<‘ : indeed for tins reason even habit is a hard thing 
tt) alter because* of its reseirihlance to nature, jii«t as EveniLs says 

lyiiki tune «h‘:ives h.d>il to the soul, iiiv friend ; 

Indeed maiiV wliule ii.itiue in the end.” 

ITi'i'C W’e inu.-t eoiieliidc our ueeoniit of Strong-mini hslne.-s and Manliness, 
\Veak-nunde*lnoss mul Lircuiinacy, ami of the vanoiis rolaiioU' they bear towards 
ojic aiiotlicr. 


TAUT II.— COA'CEUNING rLEASURE. 

1.- Ethical importance of an investigation of Pleasure. 

Part of the duty of the student of human life is to investigate 
the question of iilea.surc and jiain. There arc 
these reasons among otliers nhy lie should do so: Throe cln'trc.-e.Ans 

1. The stiulent of human life is like the ‘ mas- 
ter builder’ who ti.xes the ‘ end’ iind charaeter of 

the whole work. We eaiiuot call anything ‘ good ’ or ‘ had ’ witli- 
out qualification cxcojit m refereiiee to this main ‘ end ’ or scojio 
of life. 

2. It is a matter of essential imjiortancc to estimate the charac- 
ter of pleasure and pain, since we have a.ssumed throughout this 
Work that pleasure and jiain constitute the spliere in which the 
goodness or badness of the moral nature is dis]ilayed. 

3. Most men are uiiaiiituons that lia]'piness is aeeompauiod by 
pleiLsuro : heiiee the derivation of the word ^ blessed ’ which de- 
scrihos the ha[)py life (fiasdpios ‘blessed’ being derived from 
Xutpav ‘ to feel pleasure ’). 

AVo must now consithw tlic .subject of ricavure ami Pain, that being one of 
niM*eiJil iiu}K»rUuiff to (vei.vuiu* >\ho uould W a. student of huiuuii life. 

1. The btduleut of huiujui life i» * tht* aieiiileet of tin* end.' as was shown in 
the previous ilisenN>ion.s. This • end ’ of hie Die Sumnvum Uouuiii, that whieh 
is liigliCfeL and bcc't for mau, by xueans whereof as, hy a Jshmdiini, we di^tiugui^h 
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in conduct that which is good from that which is evil. Whatever tends to that 
final ' end ’ we regard as good, and whatever leads ns away from that end ns evil. 
Inasmuch, then, as pleasure is thought by' some to be a good and by others an 
evil, and by others again the final end and Summum Bonum. it is consequently 
incumbent upon the student of social life to investigate its nature. 

2. Such an inquiry is indeed essential in an inquii-y concerning Morals. 
Pleasures and pains fonn the very sphere in which virtue and vice must be dis- 
played, as was explained before ; hence it is necessary that in investigating tlio 
theory of the virtues, we should also treat of the subject of Pleasure. 

3. Happiness is, as some say, hound up with pleasure . hence the derivation of 

the term by which we describe the happy life, paxnpior ‘ blessed ' being derived 
from ‘ to feel joy,' 


ii, — Enumeration of current theories concerning Pleasure. 

Tlicre are, however, various tlieorics in vogue as to the nature 
, of Pleasure : — 

Ihrec chief thrones . o, *1 • x • / i • i r 

as to the place of A. ISome wiitTS maintain fliat ‘ no kind ox 
lilaisurc lu hum.ui jik'asurc is a good,' eitlier jut xc , in its own 
riglit, or jurr uccidi’iiS tlinnigh association with 
other things, ‘ pleasure ’ being, they say, in no sense convertible 
with ‘ good.’ 

B. Another view is that ‘ though some pleasures are good, the 
generality of them are evil.’ 

C. Thirdly and lastly, there is the view that ‘ though all jdea- 
sures be a form of “good,” it is ineonceivahle that pleasure should 
be the Chief Good.’ 

A. In support of the first theory that ‘ Pleasure is not a good 
at all ’ the following are the urgunieiits u.scd : 

1. Every ]ileasure is the consciousness of eoniinc into a natural 
state. But no kind of ‘process’ is of the same nature as the 
‘ ends ’ designed by that process ; p.y. no process of housebuilding 
is of the same nature as a house. 

2. The temperate man shrinks from pleasures. 

3. The man of perfected human wisdom aims at a state of pain- 
lessness and not at the rcaliz.ation of plcasiirahle sensations. 

4. Pleasures are a hindrance to (he exercise of thought, and 
the hindrance is greater in proportion to the delight whicli a man 
takes therein, as for instance in the case of the pleasures of love : 
no one could possibly ‘ think ’ whilst in love. 

5. Tliere is no ‘ art of pleasure ; ’ yet every good is the creation 
of art. 

C. Children and animals pursue after 2dea8ure. 

B. In support of the second theory that ‘ not all ideasures are 
good’ it is urged that some ideasures arc posi(i\e]y disgraceful 
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and visited with censure and moreover harmful, certain forms of 
things pleasurable being attended with disease. 

C. In support of the third view that ‘ Pleasure is not the Chief 
Good,’ it is argued that pleasure is ‘ a process of becoming ’ and 
not ‘ an end ’ at all. 

Such, then, are the prevalent views concerning Pleasure. 

Wc must first of all state the views which other writers have held of Pleasure. 

A. Kome think that PlcartUTC in no st^nsc a pood, either pt r xc, in and by 
itwdf, or per (irntit'm, by aspociatioii with oilier tliiups. They consider that it is 
quite iijiiiossible that ‘ Pleasure ’ slnmhl ever Im* eoiivertihle w ith ‘ Gootl/ 

Jl. Another view is that the p-cater numlier of pleasures are evil, l>ut that 
there are some that arc pood. 

C. A third view which has lK“cn hehl is. that thouph all pleasure be a form of 
‘ piKxh’ it is in no wi^e conm-ivablu that Plcusure should lie ‘ tlic Knd ' or 
I'miil (JauHt' of man. 

Such are the current view.*^ which are in vopuo onnceminp Pleasure. We must 
now po on to state the grounds on which the.NC theoiies are scveinlly maintamed. 

A. Tlie writers in favour of the view that ‘ no fonn of pleasure is a good ' 
iiiaintairied their view on tlie following grounds : 

1. livery ]iloasuro is a conscious process of change to a natural Plate (The 
processs ()1 gi-owiiig into a natural sUite m tlie ca.-e ol jilauls not being c'onscious 
or sensible is'< not a pleasure.) If. tluTef<*re. pleasiue is a ‘ pioccss of becoming.’ 
and a pioccss of becoming is inciunplete. ainl uhat i- incomplete is not a gofsl, 
liicn }>leasure is not a go<Kl, (kmmI som< thing which has alreaily taken jdace 
and does not consist in the |ii(k.*css of taking place A procts.s of btwmmg is 
not of the eaiiio nature with the Muds’ in which it tenuinates. A process of 
erection is not of tlu' same nature with a lioust.-. 

2. The b'in|HTat-c inuti. as laing a viituoux man. a\oid.s such things as ait* not 
goo<l ami oiiglit to Ih 3 uvoideti • luul he avoids plcasuies ; therefore pleasure ls 
not a * gofxl,' 

H, Idle man of perfected human wi-^dom pursues * the goml ; ’ but plca.-ure he 
does not jiursiie lie pursues a stat4* of cxtiuption fioni pam. not the vivid con- 
sciousiicsH of jilcasure. PU'a.surc is not. tlu*ielore. n gtKxl. 

•I. Pleiu^iirc is an ubstncU* to tlioiicht. and tlie greaUT obstacle in projicrtion as 
the iilcnsure is greater, ^o one is able to meditate ui the midst of the kefcne.st 
jileasurcH. 

f). I'h eTyiJiing that is good is a creation of art. Put jdoasure i:^ not the creation 
of any kiml of art. Tlu‘iefore jdca.Mire is not n gocMl. 

f). Aiinnals pursue ])lca.surc. as also do children. iK^iiig imjxdled thereto irmtion- 
ally. Put a thing is not a gooii that is the object of jmrsuit by things that aie 
imjiolled iiTatioiially. Tlierefore pleasure is not a good. 

B. Tlio rtasons uiwn which it w as ludd that ‘ not all jileasures are n good ’ or© 
lliat certain ]»lea**urrdile objects arc liunnfid and utlcnded w iih disease, and that 
ceitain pleasures are disgraceful and censurable. 

C. Tlie reasons upon wliich it was* held that ‘ Pleasure is not the End ’ are that 
j^unsurf) is a jiroct^ss* of becoming and a kind of iiiu\eiueut. whereas the * end ' is 
the limit at which the mov<*inent ternmmU's. 

Such arc the current ojiinions held in reganl to pleasure. Tlie only view that 
is true of all those' is that * some pleasures are gtHxl and oUiers l«id.’ ITie oUier 
\iews aro false, us wc must ciideuvour to prove ; and t\i>t we will treat of the 
first view. 
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ill. — Examination of the theory that Pleasure is neither ‘ a Good ’ 
nor ‘the Chief Good.' 

It will be clear from the considerations whicli follow that it 
does not follow from the ni-guments given above 
that ‘ Pleasure is not either a Good nor the 
Summum Boiium.’ 

(1.) SOME GOODS AhE AIiS<lLUTE, SOME RELATIVE. 

place the term ‘ good ’ has a double imiiort : it 
means cither the ‘absolute’ or the ‘relative’ 
good. In accordance with this distinction dif- 
ferent constitutions and states, Loth mental and 
moral, will be either relatively or absolutely good; 
and hence also the processes of change and transitions whicii 
produce those states will exhibit corresponding diirerenccs. Thus 
some of those processes which are accounted evil, may iw evil 
only in the absolute sense whilst relatively they are not so but 
are even desirable for a particular individual. Other jtrocesses, 
again, cannot be called desirable even for a particular individual 
except on a particular occasion and for a brief time. Others, 
again, are not pleasures at all but only .veew to be so ; such, that 
is, as arc attended by pain and have nltimale relief for their 
object, as is the case with the alle\iations of the sick. 

It is clear from the following considcratioTis that the ar«aimontM vihich hare 
been mentioned above do not prove either that ph*a'*iirp i“ nf*t u good, or that it 
is not the highest good. For ymee ‘good’ is jirtthcaU'd in two sonsos. the one 
absolnte and per ni\ as, for instance, virtue, the otlier not ab.voluU-ly but lelatively 
to the individual, as. for in.-tancc. highway-robliory is u good to tint iiighwnynian, 
it follows that every natural or ac<juirc<l state, and siniilarly every traiisition and 
process of becoming, is 'gocxl* jwirtly in an absfdut^'. jiartiy in a relative sense. 
The case is the same with what is evil. For some transition'' and jiiocosses of 
becoming are bad absolutely, some relatively to an individual, being to that 
individual in the daw of mischievous things ; agam, some are always laid 
relatively to a particular individual, others are mi not always liut with limitations 
of circmnstMice and time. Of things nlmoluU ly bad an example is afforded by 
every kind of vice: of things wliich are bad relativcdy to jiarticular individuals, 
temperance is bad in the view of the disMilule man. at all times and under all 
circumstances; to act dissolutely is bad in the view of the weak-minded man, not 
always but under certain conditions — for when the heat of passion has been 
quenched, it seems bad, though it do«*s not seem so at the actual moment of 
enjo^inent. Since this division into alisolute and relative is tmo of all transi- 
tions and processes of becoming, and since pleasure* also is a transition, it is clear 
that not every pleasure is hacl. For it is |K»ssihle fcir a rnim to fifcl jilonsiirc* in 
proi^icr objects, for example in virtue or wiMloin • it is equally posaible for a man 
to f«}el pleasure in wrong objects, and at a wrong time, and so forth — according 
to the other dibtmctions which we have made elbowhcro. 


Tlic arguments 
given above arc not 
conclusive against 
Pleasure being the 
Suinmuin Boniiin 
because 

In the first 

(1.) there arc rela- 
tive as well ab- 
solute gootls . 
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(2.) SOME GOODS ARE ACTIVITIES, SOME PERMANENT STATES. 

Again, there are other asjiocts of ‘ good it may be the mental 
activity of the moment, or a permanent state. 

Hence the play of the faculties which at any 
time restore a man to his normal state are 
pleasurable, not in themselves but by association 
of ideas. But there is, jnr acciilcns., a play of 
conscious and pleasurable life in the movements of desire in a 
state of mind that is deficient, or in ,a natural tendency which is 
unsatisfied — though of course there are pleasures which are pure 
pleasures absolute and accompanied neither by pain nor by desire; 
for cxam])lc, there are the unimjiaircd activities of conscious 
thought, where nature has no claim unsatisfied. 

Tliere is a proof of this difference lictween pure and absolute, 
and alloyed and accidental, pleasures in the fact that men do not 
delight in the same pleasure whilst their nature is in process of 
attaining siitisfaction, as when it has been settled and [lermaneut : 
i.r. when our nature is a li.\cd state, we delight in things which 
are pleasurable in their own right, wliercas whilst it is only 
attaining to a state of sat i, •'faction we delight in thing.? the reverse 
of being ideally pleasurable — r.</. things pungent and bitter, not 
one of which is in its own nature nor in any uncjualitied sense 
pleasant. Hence neither are our pleasures under such circum- 
stances absolutely iileasurable : since of course, answering to the 
ohjei'ts which in their eonijile.x relations cause jileasnro, are the 
pleasurable emotions derived from them. 


{2. ytherearcpoofls 
which are activities 
a« well as prtofis 
which are perma- 
nent stateh. 


Ajfain. in tlio oa'jo of 'p-ooil. on<* kind of pfood is a prmianent state, as. for 
oxinnpK*. ihe stato of miini of the man who lia'< tin' funnetl hahit of ju.stice . 
miotiier kind ot ^'■ood an aelivitj. a>«. for exainjde. the aethity of the man who 
IH-rfonuh an aet of justice. 'Hk* acti\ity tills up and satisfies what is lacking in 
the lacntid ov hodily state, and hy it'' iiieaii'* in fact that state is preserved as, 
for example, tin* bodily state eallt'il heulih may be inherent in a man. but it is 
preserved by means ol the activity aetin^ upon wholesome food. This activity, 
thorofoTO. wlneh i^resen'cs a piven .state, meutal or bodily, i.s pleasant • not indmi 
absolutely and /nr w, but incidentully and //</• : lor it is not the actual 

filliiiff up and Katisfaetiuii of what is lackiiijr in the mental .state that coustituteg 
pleasure, but on sueli satisfaetion pleiu«aire ensues. If this were pleasure, all 
Hiitisf action of what is lackiii^f in a permanent stivte. whether natural or acquired, 
would be plciusiiro. ilut this is not the ca.si‘ so tluit pleasure cannot l>e defintKi 
os ‘the consciousness of coining? into a natural state* — which is synoii^inoug with 
>v4iaL has just been spoken of. the satisfactiim of what is naturally lucking^. 

Such is our argument in reply to those wdio conclude tliat no pleasure is a 
jfood. 

A further ar]s*iimnit in proof of our diuiial that all pb'a.snrc ia a satisfaction 
and mUojf up of what is luckint;. is U> Ih' found in the fact that some pleasures 
are unattemh^l by pain and desire • whereas satisfaction of what is lacking is 
imposifliblc without a sense of lucking, u\ without puiii or dosite. Such, for 
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Gxukiple, are the pleasures incident to scientiho investi^tion. For whenever 
kxiowledge which has not previously been known presents itself to the mind, it 
causes pleasure by its pi'oseutation of itself, but at the same time its absence does 
not produce pain, since in the absence of what is unknown there is no sense of 
want : at the moment when knowledge presented itself, the sense of want did 
not exist, and afterwards it was impossible. 

Moreover there are some hotlily pleasure which ore unattended with pain and 
a sense of want. For not only do we find pleasure in taking food at the time 
when we have a sense of wanting food, but tliere are 8t>me kinds of food in 
which we feel pleasure even after the sense of want has been satishpd. Nor do 
we find pleasure in the same kinds of food before and after the satisfaction of 
the sense of want : but after such satisfaction we feel pleasure only in tliose 
things which properly and universally produce pleasure : wlioreas before such 
satisfaction we enjoy any chance food and often oj^posite kinds of food. From 
this it is evident that even of IxKlily pleasures some are absolute, and some 
relative : for the relation which exists l)Otweon the objects of pleasure must exist 
also between the pleasures which arise from them. 

It has thus been sho^vm that not every pl(‘aj'Ure is the natural satisfaction of a 
sense of want. Nor. conversely, is every satisfaction of a sense of want a 
pleasure ; for example, the fulfilment of the iieerls of a state of health, which U 
a natural state produced by a})propriate nourishment, i.s nut in itself jileoiiurable. 
It is not true, therefore, to siiy of plca>ure that it is the eonsciouMicsa of coining 
into a natural state : and as a result of this, it doi's not follow from the 
arguments which have becu adduced to supjiort that thesis that pleasure is not n 
good. 


(3.) PLEASURE IS A ‘MODE OF ACTIVITV.’ 


(3.) Pleasure is not 
alway.s a transition- 
state referring to 
an cud outside 
itself. 


Again, It does not follow that there is in every case a something 
better than the pleasure itself, as some maintain 
who say that the end is better than the process 
which leads to it. Of course all pleasures are 
not ‘ [irocesses of becoming ’ nor yet the accom- 
paniments of such transitions ; but rather are 
they ‘ modes of human activity ’ and an ‘ eml in tbeinselvcs.’ They 
do not ensue from our coming into our jiowers, but from our 
exercising our powers. Nor is the end in all cases distinct from 
the pleasure ; that is only true of tho.se persons who arc being 
brought to the perfect realization of a natural state. 

Hence it is not right to speak of pleasure ns a ‘transition 
realized by the senses we sluaiid rather describe it as ‘ the 
mode of activity of a mental state that is in harmony with 
nature and instead of saying ‘ realized by the senses’ we should 
define it as “ unimpeded." 

[But pleasure has been supposed to he a kind of transition 
because it is ‘a good ’ in tlie lull sense of the term. Tliey fancy 
that every play of the faculties is a transition ; though of course 
they are distinct.] 


Further, those who say that pleasure is not the End or (diicf Good do not Imso 
their UBriertion upon irrefragable aigiuncnts. For oasuining that pleaxuro cannot 
be an end, they argue that there must bo in every cubo boiucthing bettor than 
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pleasure, in other wordfl its end : for the * end ’ or final cause of any procjcss ia 
hotter than the process itself: and the ultimate ‘end’ or Chief Good is the 
absolute and perfect ‘ best.’ Hut this argument is not conclusive : for pleasure is 
not a process of becomings in such a sense that the ‘ end ’ of the procees is 
necessarily Ixjtter than the process itself : nor is it in every case viewed as a 
jirucesB of becoming, but it is a mode of activity and an ‘ end : ’ nor, again, is it 
viewed as an accompaniinent of the fonnation of a settled state (for example, 
when any one is doing just acts, and is forming a settled state of justice in his 
mind, without being os yet just), but rather as an accompaniment of the settled 
state itself, when, for example, any one liaving become just afterwards brings 
that settled state of justice into play. Consequently, it is not true to say that 
there is an ‘ end ’ of every pleasure, some plcasuies being an ‘ end ' in theniNclves. 
For although it is true of those modes of activity which bring us to tlie foil 
realization of a natural state that they are not themselves an ‘ end ' (in the same 
way as the activity which ensues upon the po>w^cssion by a man of the art of 
healing has its end not in itself but in the ])r<»duttion of a natural state, viz. 
licalth), yet in the rase of those modes of activity which do not lead to the full 
realization of a natural state, but are themselves such a realization, it is evident 
that their ‘end’ is not external to tlumwlves. but that on the contrary* they are 
tlu'inselves omls to other modes of activity. llii'<. for example, is the case when 
a man's activity is in jiursuance of a fixed m«*ntal state of i)erfect virtue. For 
such an activity is the end of other activities, and is not itself aimed at the 
Tealuation of any external end. This shows that pleasure, which is a mcsle of 
ac tivity, has not in all cases an end outside it^lf for it is the mode of activity 
of u mental state that is in harmony with nature. 

Hence it is not right to define pleasure a.« a • tran.«ition realized by the Pcn‘*es ; * 
wo should rather describe it as ‘ the activity of a mental state that is in haimony 
w ith nature : ' and insUuul of saying ‘ realiznl by the Kii.ses,* we sh()Uld rather say 
‘ uiiiinricdod.' ricasuio will conMcpu ntly be <U fine<l as ’ nn luiimpHlud activity 
of a mental state that is in harmony with nature ' It is neither a tran.«-ition nor 
realized ly the ftt'n‘»e». That it is not in all eases a * transition ' ha.-- Ui.*n shomi 
in a previous section so tliat the ahov» •nientioiud deliniiuui is defective in this 
point. That it is not in all cas*> * rc-ulizt-d h\ ihv iws * i^ ►1 k)U n l»y tlie fact that 
the ideasurc which cons|>ts in philosopliical investigation is not connected vvith 
the sense's. Hut. if we tohe our oun di-iinitioii. in tlie first place the definition of 
it os an ’activity' will include ’tiansitiuu realized by tlie seiisoR ' in the second 
jiiiice there is no pleasure whicli is ju*t an * ummjailetl ' ncti\ ity . in the ihii-d 
jdacc. tlic expression ’ in haunony with natuie* iiulmies lK>th kinds of jR'rmaneiit 
slaU’S, those which are acquired by habiv ns well as tho.se which arc formeti by 
nature. For the fonuer as well as tiie latter class of habits ore in harmony v\ith 
nature since nature gives us the cajuicity for tlum and thereby enables us to 
acquire them. He, therefore, wlio is tlie subject of on unimjx)ded activity is the 
subject of ]iloasurc : an<l in fact this is pleasure. 

[The rca#.on vhy plcasiiie has Ikh'ii tUouglit by pome jiersons to l)e u ’ tronw- 
tioii ' <»r process of bcc<uning is l>ccausc they hnAc tliouglit it to lie a ‘gooii’ in 
tlie full sense of the loim imd m fact the highest good : but that vhich is ’ gooii ’ 
ill the full sense of the term is n mode of nctnity . and there is no difference 
between ’ actiMty ’ and ’}irwe-ss of liectumiig.' Hut this is not true: the two 
terms are not, as they think, identical. For a ‘ transition ’ is a passing from non- 
In-ing into licing : whereas an ’ activity.' at h'ast that activity which is identical 
with the highest good, is an activity whicIi comes into jday after a settled state 
has liccn fonmd, and which moves iu lumuony with that BotUed btate in its most 
do;^^clopcd fonn.j 


(4.) PLKAST’RER ARE NOT NKrESSARIbY EVIL I'fli 

As for pleasures being luul on Ibe ground llmt tliere are certain 
pleasant things whicli arc unhenllh}' — that is as absurd as to say 
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that healthful 

(4.) The fact that 
some pleasures are 
not good does not 
prove that all plea- 
sures arc not good. 


things are had ... for money-making. From a 
particular point of view of course they are both 
had ; but for all that incidental badness they are 
not bad per se. Of course under certain circum- 
stances even thinking is injurious to health. 


Nor doc*a it necessarily follow that pleasure is bad Ixjcnuw) some idcasant 
things are unhealthy : for on the same principle healthy things will be bail, 
since some of them stand in the way of a man's iH’ing rich, by necessitating the 
ex|»endituie of large sums of mone 3 '. Of course this does not prove healthy 
tilings to Ikj bad ; the mere fact that something is in Rome way tipposed to a 
jiaiticular good does not prove that thing to be bad , for e\en ])hiloso]»hi(*al 
investigation is sometimes injurious to health, but it is not on that iiccount bnd. 
It docs not follow, then, that bccaus<‘ some pleasant things are unlicallli}', 
pleasui'e is therefore bad. 


(5.) TLEASURE IS KdT AI.WAYS A HIVIlItAXCH TO ACTIVITY. 

The pleasure which flows from our several juirsuifs is uo 
^ ^ hindrance either to tliought or to the tension of 

nut Ininloi, init tl'G mind ill any other direction — thougli the 

s.inictniio-i stiniu- rcvcrsc is thc ciisc with foreign jileasures ; nay, 

utes, nctuit}. natural pleasures sueii as of thinking and leiiiTiing 

will enable us to thiuk and learn all the more. 


Nor, again, docs it follow that because some ph-asures stand in the way of prac- 
tical wisdoin and plulo>op)iieul inve-^tigation. pleasure js therefore biul. For tlu‘ 
pleasure which attends thc exercise of piactieaJ \M.-*doin or aitistic iiroduoiioii 
is no hindrance to practical wisdom or artistic protlnctiou : on the coutraiy. it 
augments it. The pleasures which stiind in the way of the acinity of an.v seUltil 
state are foreign to that state, and disturb its aetiMi .3 from the fact of their not 
being approjiriate to it. But the fact of their being fou-ign to a given state and 
so impeding its activity is not a sign of then i>eing bad . for. us hoi- been staUsl 
already, philoso]ihical investigation sometimes Mantis in tlie way of healtli. not 
being a mode of activity’ a]*]iropriatc to health ; but it does not follow tliat pliiio- 
eophical investigation is a bad thing. 


(G.) THE IIELATKIS <»F EI.EASritr. TO AKT. 

But as for the ohjcction that ‘ no plea.sure is the creation of 
art ’ (and therefore not a good), that is a re.sult 
yhich might have heen expected : there is no art 
iwini; the creation in the casG of any other mental activity but only 
of (mental) faculties. [Tliough one might deny 
the statement ; the art of thc cook and the art 
of the perfumer are both thought to be ‘ arts of pleasure.’] 

Nor, agrain, does it follow that ploaanre i« hiwl iMeannc it Ih not tlio creation of 
any form of art , if that were so, every mode of activily would !«■ had . for no 
mo<lc of aetivity is a prodnet of art, hut art produces tin- eiiisu ity, and the cniia- 
city leads to the activity. For example, it is the nit of steeling- which pioduccs 
in a man the capacity of steering, and it is the capacity ol ultcimg which leaUh to 
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the activity or actual cxerciHc of the 8toor«mnn*H art. It may be addfifl that in 
Bome coflOR pleasure m the result of art . for example, tho artw of perfumery and 
cookery are iiroductivc of pleasure. 

(7.) THE RELATION OF THE TEMI'ERATE MAN TO PLEARFRE. 

Again, as to the objection that ‘ the temperate man shrinks 
from jileasurc and the perfect man compasses the /7 1 ^ 

life that is free from pain ’ and that ‘ children t.b»t a tcmiwrate 

and animals pursue pleasure,’ all such difficulties “a" avoids uU 
are solved in the same manner. It has been 
explained how that in a n'ay tliere arc ]>lcasures whicli are good 
absolutely, and how that not all pleasures are good. Tlie 
jileasures, then, which animaks and children jmrsne are pleasures 
of an imperfect kind; and it is from tlie pain of these false 
pleasures tliat the perfect man shrinks; jilea.snres, I mean, which 
are attended by desire and pain fas truly they are), and the 
excesses of pleasure which bring a man to utter dissoluteness. 
Hence the temperate man flees from such pleasures as these, 
though there are pleasures in which even the temperate man may 
indulge. 

The (lifReuUy which may arivo from the f.act that temperate men anJ men of 
praoticul wisloin avoid jiloo^urc. and aim not mo much at a life of jdcoMure as at 
a life that \- fn‘« from pain, and from the fact that chihiren and animal** pursue 
pltiiwurc . i.s solvi'd i»y what ha-* hotsn ^ald m a previon-* cha]»Lor. Tlic f-olution im 
brieliy this. Some pka-^urc^ hcinkr j^iKid alwdntcly. and tHhcr" not aii.-ohiUly. the 
latter cl/w* rtiv f»ur.**uc<i t»y animaU ami children. aioitlctl hy tcmjicratc men, 
wlio in rc^’ard to them wih-h meudy 1 m* fnr from pain. So ako with men of 
practical wi'ulom and all ‘'oo<l im-n 1 rcf»*r to the plca.**unw which arc atumdcil 
with doMiro find pain, tho liodily ploavsnro-*. that i** to wiy (for all Invlily plon.surtw^ 
arc of tins kijul), and tlio o\cc>m> ot Mich idea<uro.s. winch form the sphere of 
the di.s**<dutc man and \s Inch arc cou<c*iuoiit!\ a\oidcil hy the U'lniMTaic man. 
The other chiMs of plcasincs, tho**** which an* »*u**h ah^duu^ly. arc jiursuiHl hy Ixith 
tho tcmpoiatc man and the man *d‘ pnictical wis4li)ni they are tcmj>oratc 
]»lcJtsurt'.s and arc tho activitios of praiM*worihy statc> ol mind - tlic plcatiurc.s 
1 mean of tcmi»crajicc, justice. luid philosophical invest lyation. 


iv. — Refutation of tho theory that no form of pleasure can be the 

chief good. 

(I.) I’LEASUUE SHOWN TO BK A GOOD BECAUSE PAIN IS AN EVIL. 

Nay, furtlu’r, il is admitted that pain is an evil and a thing to 
bo avoided : in one aspect it is an unrpialified 
evil, in another aspect it is a relative evil as riea-wre opposed 
impeding the action of tlie individval in some to .iT evul* 
way or another. But the ojiposite of what is to 
he avoidoil — in the degree in whicli it is an evil and a thing to 
he avoided, is a good. It necessarily follows then that pleasure 
is uuder certain aspects a good. 
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[The explanation whereby Spensippus tried to evade this 
dilemma, does not turn out to be true. He 
and not as one evil nj-o-ned that the greater was ojiposed to the equal 
to anot er. ^ that, similarly, 

pleasure and pain were both opposed to the good. But no one 
could say that pleasure could be defined as any form of evil.] 

Further, since pain is pai'tlj' a good, and partly an evil and to bo avoided ; and 
since that kind of pain which is to be avoided is to be subdivided aa being 
80 imrtly in an absolute sense, as for example tlie pain which sometimes ensues 
upon the performance of a virtuous action, and partly in a relative sense, as for 
example tiie pain which ensues upon the infliction of a penalty, which falls under 
this class, as being an obstacle to philosoidiical investigation : it follows that the 
opposite of pain, I mean pleasure, must also l)c of two kinds, absolute and rela- 
tive. To pain in its ab.-»olute sense must he opposwi pleasure in an absolute 
Bense : to pain in its relative sense must lie opposed pleasure in a relative sense. 
Spensippus is not suecessiul in his attempt to break the validity of tiiis argument 
by a counter-argument ; he "ay*' that just as in mathematics the greater and the 
leas are opposed to the equal, luid a.s in the case of the virtues tliere are 
two extremes opiiosed to the mean so pleasurt‘ anti pain are both up|K>sed to the 
mean state of painlessness, the funner standing to it in the relation of excess, the 
latter in that of defect. In other words painlessness is a good. ])leu.sure and jiain 
are each of them evil. But this argument m every res|)ect imiirolialilc : for no 
one thinks pleasure to be au evil, nor would anyone asi*eit that pleasure in itself, 
([m pleasure, is on evil. 


( 2 .) THE EVIL OF PLEASIUES DOES NOT AFFECT THE PLEASrilE OF 

ILVl’riNEsS. 

Nor is there any reason to prevent ])lcasure of a certain kind 
being the chief good, tlniugli certain pleasures 
are evil ; precisely as knowledge of a certain 
kind m'njht be the chief good, even tliough there 
are certain forms of knowledge which are worth- 
less and evil. 

Surely, then, it is a necessary consequence 
that, if in the case of every mental state there are certain modes 
where its development is iinim]»cded (whether hnjjpiness be the 
activity which arises from all these states, or whether it be tlie 
activity which arises from some special fiirm of them), if the 
activity be unimpeded, it is a thing most desirable; but this 
unimpeded activity is pkasure. 

Consequently, the chief good nm>j be a certain mode of pleasure, 
even though the majority of pleasures be, possibly, evil jjer ae. 

For this reason all men think that the happy life is a pleasur- 
able life, and with good grounds entwine pleasure into the very 
conception of happiness, no mode of human activity being perfect 
if it be fettered and impeded, and happiness belonging to what 
is perfect 


Certain fomia of 
pleasure may l»e 
evil, and yet ploa- 
sum may be an 
clement in happi- 
ness. 
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Ilonco also the happy man needs for his happiness the good 
things which depend upon the body and external advantages and 
prosperity, so that he may not be impeded in such relations. 
As for those who say that a man who is being racked on a wheel, 
or who is plunged in dire calamities, is happy provided he be 
virtuous, they only talk nonsense whether intentionally or not. 

Another mistake is this. In consequence of the need of fortune 
to supplement the inner dispositions, happiness is thought by some 
I)eople to.be identical with prosperity. That is not the case; in 
fact if good fortune be excessive, it is a hindrance to happiness, 
in which case it is no longer right to call it ‘ good fortune,’ 
since good fortune has sole reference to happiness as its standard 
and measure. 

Nor (loen the fact that flcime ]»li‘a«;uror4 are ha<I prove that pleasure cannot 
he the clucf g-ood and the AbnoUitcly Uo‘<t ; for in the Htime way the fact that 
many forms of knowletl ‘,^0 are hiwl does not prove that knowletlgc Ls not 
the Chief Good. Indeed it is not only a pcH'ihlc hut actually a necessary conclu- 
sion tliat pleasure is tlio Chief Go4k 1 and tlie ultimate oliject of choice. For 
if every mental static lia« its corresix>7i<linjr mode of activity, and if Happiness 
and the Chief GochI is an uuimiK.*ded activity of a perfect mental state, whether 
that perfect state he ouo or many, it iicce'*sarily follows that Happine&s and the 
Chief Good is pleasure. Nor tills coiiclu>ion invalidated by the fact that some 
fonns of pleasure are evil 

Moreover it is manifest that happinoss mu'*t be an unimpeded activity : for no 
activity that is iinpc'fltsl can be jK^rfect (which by the nature of the case happi- 
ness mu«t bch Consequently, as was stated m an earlier liook of this treatise, a 
happy man has need of oxt<Tnal jroo«.ls, that his activity may not be imiH*tled. 
Those who say that a man wbo>o life is markc<l by g^reat ine^^ualities of fortune 
and who meets witli iirri’at culaumics is liQj»py. only talk uom*(‘ii.'*e. whether 
intentionally or not. For the happy man re4iuires certain external advantag'es. 
for exam])lft health, and long life, and the in(ll^pen.sablo conditions of a sound 
body, and start in life which comes of poo<l fortune. It is on this account that 
some persons liave gone so far as to think that the fortunate man and the happy 
man are identical • because without the favour of fortune no one can be 
genuinely happy. Ilut they are not in reality identicjii ■ for the happ^” man 
must l)c a good man, but not every fortunate man is gocnl. Indeed good fortune 
sometimes stands in the way of moral excclltmoc, and spoils a gocxl man. if it be 
excessive • in which case it w’ouhl uot pnijKirly deserve even the name of gooti 
fortune, for it is of the essence of good fortune that it should contribute to 
happiness : it i.s in accordance with thm fact that its definition also is given to 
it, and consequently its name. Hence it would not properly bo called good 
fortune if it did not contribute to haiipincsa All this makes it clear that the 
attribute ‘ unimpcnled ’ sliould be aildod to the won! ‘ activity ’ W'hen aj^lied 
to the happy man. Kut an unimpeded activity is in fact pleasure* Happiness is 
therefore a certain form of plcasun*. 

« 

( 3 .) I’LEASUllE IS INSErAUABLE FROM THE CHIEF GOOD. 

Further, tlic fact tliat all creatures both beasts and men pursue 
pleasure is a proof that in some sense pleasure is tlie Chief Good. 

“ Maiikiiid'B universal voice fallcUi not wholly vain.” 
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But since there is no one state of nature which either is or is 
recognised to be the best for all, so neither do 
men all pursue the same pleasure, thougli pleasure 
they all pursue. Nay, perhaps unconsciously 
they are not pursuing the pleasure they think 
they are and say they are, but, in reality, all alike 
the same. There is a kind of instinct which all 
creatures alike possess by right of nature — a 
divine instinct (which justifies an appeal to universal nature). 

Yet inasmuch as bodily pleasures are those to which men most 
frequently resort and in which all men share, they have usurped 
full possession of the name of plciisure : because they are the only 
pleasures men know of, they think that they are the only pleasures 
which exist. 

In conclusion, it is evident that, if j)leasure and the play of the 
faculties be not a good, it wilt be impossible that the hajipy man 
should live a pleasurable existence. With what object would a 
happy man need pleasure, if i>leasurc be not a good and if it be 
possible to live happily in the midst of pain ? In fact, if i)lcasure 
be neither a good nor an evil, neither will pain be good nor evil : 
why, then, should a man shrink from pain? Moreover, if the 
activities of the good man are not more i>lcasuriiblo than that of 
the bad, neither will the life of the good man be more jileasurable 
than that of the bad. 


The striving of all 
creatures after 
pleasure sbow.s 
that some form of 
it is the ultimate 
object of striving, 
viz., the chief 
good. 


Further, the fact that animals un»l men ami all beings po*‘'e''SOil nf srn>utdon 
pursue jilcasure makes it clear that pb*asure the < hu‘l (ioinl. l-’or all agTee in 
shouting out that pleasure is a good and the llighe^t good, am] all ]>i'es'< ou in tho 
pursuit of it. And 

“Mankimrs universal voice fallolh not whuJly 

It is true that they do not all pursue the highest form of pleasure : for. in the 
same way. they do not all have the same menial state or tlie >aim‘ nature : but 
pleasure they do all pursue, though the lorin of it be only in s4>me caseh good, 
and in others bn<l. \ay |K;rha]>H none of them even pur-iie or wek for a bail 
form of plea*!ure or aim at anything tliat bjul tlie fw-tnal object of their pur- 
suit and seeking is not that which they inU-nd to soi'k, or would admit that they 
pursue : what all of them really pursue is the highest fonn of jileusurc. for all 
things naturally aim at what is really gooil, since in all things tlionj is a divine 
element, and the impulse of all things is towaids a fonn of pleasure wiiich in good, 
and which is pleasurable in the proper senso of the term i tliough it may 
l>e admitted that the bodily xileasureB seem to men to he xileusun'.s in the proper 
flense of the term, on account of their coustunt exjMisuru to them and also 
on account of all men participating in them. They arc, in fact, not cognizant 
of any others, and consequently think tliesc to be the only forms of i)lea'-ure 
which exist. And since tliesc forms of ploaMurc arc not good nor ore pleasures in 
the projier sense of the term, men (knowing no others) have denied that 
any form of jileaflure is a ‘ good.’ But it is incontiovertible that (some fonn of) 
pleasure is a good. 

For if pleasure, and the play of thefaculticH which is in harmony with pleasure, 
be not a good, it is not possible for the happy man to live pleasurably. But 
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^rely there is no doubt that a happy man's life must be accompanied with 
pleasure. Consequently it is impossible that pleasure should not be a good. A 
farther argument to prove the same point from the same premisses is that nothing 
which is evil, or in fact which is not In the proper sense good, can be an element 
in happiness. Why, then, if pleasure be not a good, does the happy man pursue 
it ? And again, if pleasure be not either a good or an evil, pain will not be either 
a good or an evil : consequently it will not Ire a thing to be avoided. Why then 
docs the happy man avoid it ! He would not avoid it unless it were an evil : but 
as a matter of fact he cannot help avoiding it. It is necessary, in short, that the 
happy life should bo the pleasantest life : but this is impossible unless the modes 
in which the activities of the happy man manifest themselves ni'e pleasant : for 
if otherwise how will the pleasantness of his life be realized ? 

If, then, pleasure be not either positively evil or negatively not good, it follows 
that it is good. 


V . — Bofutatlon of the argument from bodily pleasures. 

(1.) BODILY PLEASURES ARE, IN CERTAIN CONNECTIONS, GOOD. 

Now t1)o subject of bodily pleasures is one especially incumbent 
on those thinkers to examine who maintain that 
though certain pleasures, i.c. noble pleasures, arc 
emphatically desirable in a high degree, yet 
bodily pleasures and such as those in which the 
dissolute man indulges, are evil. 

If this view of theirs be true, why arc the pains which are the 
opposite of pleasures grievous and evil? Good and evil arc, of 
course, opposites. 

May the solution be this : are not necessary pleasures good in 
the sense that wliatever is not an evil is a good? or, are these 
bodily ])lc,asures good up to a certain point? In the case of 
mental habits and prwesses where there is no excess possible as 
they increase from more to more, there is no excess possible 
either, in tlic pleasure resulting therefrom. On the contrary, 
where cxces.s is possible from the increase and enhancement of 
those processes, tliero also there is e.xces.s ^lossible in the pleasure 
which ensues. I 'onscipieiifly excess is ])ossible in the pleasures 
of the body ; and the bad man is bad in that he seeks that excess 
instead of seeking such ]>lcasures as are necessary. All men find 
])leasurc of a certain kind in duinties and wines and love; though 
not all observe the proper standard therein. The converse is true 
in the ciiso of pain. Men shrink not merely from the excess of 
pam but from pain in general : pain is not opposed to the mere 
excess of pleasure — except iu the case of the [very sensitive and 
self-indulgent] man who pursues the excess [and makes every 
defection from his own extravagant standard a pain]. 

It is possible for anyone to raise Uie question vby it is that if Dome pleaeuzoa 
ore good and ohoioowortby, and £omc on tho other hand evil — os for example tho 


liotlily i;lea:jurcfl 
arc only c\U in 
tlu'ir abuse and 
excOiS), 
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t^odily pleasQzes with whioh the dissolute man is concezned — eveiy form of pain 
ia yioiouB and to be avoided. For it wonid be reasonable to snppose that althougrh 
the pain which is opposed to good pleasures is evil, the pain which is opposed to 
evil pleasures should be good — evil and good being in the relation of opposites. 
If on the contrary this form of pain is evil, it would seem as though the bodily 
pleasures were good. Our answer to this question is as follows ; Bodily pleasures 
are good in the sense of not being bad ; for whatever is not bad is good. This is 
tore up to a certain point. For if they do not exceed a certain limit they are in 
this sense good : consequently the pains that arc opposed to them are not good. 
For, since some states of mind and body exceed the duo limit and what is best, 
whereas other states of mind and body do not so exceed, the necessary states of 
body, such as the state of requiring nourishment, are capable of excess, since 
they can be exercised to a greater extent than they should properly be exercised ; 
on the other hand those which when subjected to tension do not go beyond the 
due limit are not capable of excess, but are always good, as for example the states 
of mind which are engaged in philosophical investigation. But since pleasures 
follow upon states of mind, it necessarily follows that some pleasures exceed the 
due limit, and some do not. All those which exceofl the limit are bad. and it is 
with them that the dissolute and the weak-minded man are concerned. In the 
case of pains which ore opposed to pleasures, it is not with rxrcuHivr pains that 
the dissolute man concems himself ; he pursues no doubt excessive pleasures but 
avoids even small pains. From this it is manifest th.at the pains which in the 
case of the dissolute man are opposed to his excessive pleasures are not excessive 
but moderate pains — such as no good man would avoid, because they do not in 
fact deserve the name of pains. 

This is the solution of the question which was raised ■ the pains which are 
opposed to moderate pleasures are not goml • for moderate horlily pleasures ore 
good, inasmuch as they are not evil the pjiins which are opposed to eioessivo 
pleasures are moderate pains, in fact not pains at all. and consequently not to bo 
avoided. Every form of good is contrary to that which is to be avoided . and 
bad pleasures are opposed to good pains, just as good pleasures are to pains which 
should be avoided. 

(2.) CAl'SES OF THE rNIVERSAh PURSriT OF PLEASl'BF,. 

However, we must not only give a true account : we must also 
Why do bodily the cause of tlic error; a thorough exposi- 

pleasares seem to tion being highly couducive to winning conviction. 
mort men to be cs- When a probable reason has been shown why a 

pectally desirable. . . , 

theory has an appearance of truth without being 
true, such an explanation makes us have a greater confidence in 
the truth itself. 

Hence must explain why it is that bodily pleasures have the 
appearance of being more choiceworthy than others. 

(1.) In the first place, of course, bodily pleasure drives out 
pain. In face of excessive pain, as though it 
it, men strive after a pleasure 
of pain. correspondingly excessive— in fact, after bodily 

pleasure. Now these remedies arc found to be 
powerful, and hence they are adopted because they are regarded 
in contrast to their opposites. 
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[It is on account of these two causes that pleasure is thought 
not to be a good : (a) Le. some pleasures, as we have explained, 
are the actions of a depraved nature, whether congenital as in the 
case of beasts, or the result of habit as in the case of vicious 
characters ; (^) other pleasures, again, are remedies, because they 
are the actions of an imperfect nature. But, as for remedial 
pleasures, it is better to have a normal condition than to be 
arriving at one: yet these remedial pleasures only take place 
whilst we are arriving at a state of completeness : hence they are 
only ‘ pleasures ’ in an indirect and secondarj- sense.] 

(2.) Again, these bodily pleasures are sought on account of 
their powerful effect only by those who have lost Uccanw of th 
the capacity for taking pleasure in simpler and waut of in 

purer tastes. At any rate men have to create men for men- 
artificial excitements so as to satisfy their ab- p'o»»ore". 
normal tastes. Of course, if these indulgences do not hurt their 
health their conduct is not censurable; but if they are injurious, 
then their conduct is morally evil. Men only indulge them in 
fact because they have nothing else in which they can take 
pleasure, and ‘ a state of impassivity ' is to many men painful by 
the constitution of their nature. ‘ The whole creation stniggleth 
even until now,’ as the writings of natural philosophers tell 
us ... . adding in fact that even the act of seeing or of hearing 
is painful ; only in time we become habituated to the pain, which 
is second nature to us (so they say). 

The same truth is conspicuous in time of youth : owing to the 
processes of growth, boys are in a physical state resembling that 
of the intoxicated, and boyhood is sweet and pleasant 

Again, people of a nervous temperament are ever in need of an 
anodyne : their bodies arc in a state of constant irritation, owing 
to their temperament, and they arc incessantly in a state of 
vehement desire. Now pleasure, be it the opposite of a given 
j)ain, or be it what it may, j)rovidcd it be strong enough, drives 
away the irritation ; and lienee it is that nervous people become 
dissolute and depraved. 

However, wo must not only give a true account : we must also explain the 
o.iuflo of the error ; a thorough exposition being highly conducive to rvinning 
conviction of tho truth. For when the ren.«on ha.s lieen shown why it is that 
v^at is in reality false has an appearance of trutli. and the cause of the entir 
has been exposed, the explanation niokas us have a greater confidence in the 
truth itself. Henoo we must explain why it is that liodily pleasures have the 
appearance of being more choiceworthy than those which ore really good. 

( 1 .) In the first place bodily pleasures oro of tho nature of rem^es for bodily 
pains. The pains may be great, but tho strength of the pleasures exceeds the 
gtren^ of pain, and drives it out. Consequently, at tho time when bodily 

s X 3 
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p^in preeses upon a man. pleasures are sought after, because they seem to be 
Btiong and powerful remedies, and easily rid a man of the pain which comos 
from defect of pleasure. The second reason is that bodily pleasures arc sought 
after by those who are incapable of taking delight in other forms of pleasure. 
And these persons form a numerous class : and consequently that which they 
seek after is thought to l)e good aud choicoworthy. They are not content with 
the satisfaction of natural desires, bat they go on to devise artificial excitements, 
creating for themselves, for example an artificial thirst, in order that they may 
be always capable of delighting themselves with drink. No doubt if this practice 
does not go beyond the limits of reason and moderation, it is not injurious, for 
bodily pleasures in moderation do not injure the body, and to that extent the 
practice of which I have spoken is not to be censured. But if the pleasures 
which are to be pursued do go beyond the limit, and the pursuit of them injurea 
the body, tlie pui’suit of them is morally evil. I asscit tliat the use of bodily 
pleasures in modci*ation is not to be censnre<l. because it is nb.<olutely necessary 
for a man to find some things pleasant in life, because his nntm'e is in process of 
etruggle, and requires some kind of pleasure which will seiwc, so to Hi»C8k. as 
a mpose. Tor the whole creation is always in process of struggle, as in fact 
natural philosophers tell us • for they say tlmt even the act of seeing or of 
hearing is in reality painful, though through habituation it docs not seem so. 
Men. therefore, need some kind of plea-sure. ainl if a man in insensible to in- 
tellectual pleasures, he is compelled to enjoy witli the pleasures of the 

body. It follows, that those who u.'*<.‘ them m moderation, and in such a way as 
not to injure their body are not morally ccnMiml. 

The same truth U coii«picnou'< in time of youth • the pleaMues which accomjMiny 
the nutritive part of our nature, pist us they are by the dissolute man, imder an 
impulse of nature struggling after growth. Youths arc. in tact, in an analogous 
position to men who are under the influence of wine : foi eating, drinking, and 
sleeping continually, as they do. they have the dosue which is stimulated by these 
operations in a constant state of extreme vigour, jn^t as those with whom I have 
compared them are under the constant influence of thirst. It is for this reason 
that the jxiriod of youth is pleasant liccause its rcali?.ation of the necessary condi- 
tions of existence is always accompanied with desire. 

In just the same way persons of a nervous U;m]M*rament are always in a state 
of vehernent desire, and are always in noo<l of an anodyne • for their bodies are 
always in a state of irritation on account of their temjTi'rnnient. 

These, therefore, are person.s who seek after bodily ]»leasure.s, and these are the 
reasons why they week them. .Speaking generally, every bodily i>leasure is sought 
for in order that it may exptd n IkwIiIv jmin for jdoahure dri\(‘-‘ out pain, nor is 
it necessary that the particular foini of plcjv^urc should be the exact opporitc of 
the particular fonn of pain ; for example, a pain wiucli anhC.-' in the nutritive 
part of us. is driven out not only by a jAcoHure wliicb has iU scat in the nutritive 
port of us, but by any other f<»rm of pleasure ns well, if only it be strong enough. 
It is for this reason that bodily pleasure.s are imrsued, and it is hence that men 
become dissolute or bad. 


(3.) THE rLEASLKES OF THE MINP, HOWEVER, ARE I*UEFERABLE TO 
THOSE OF THF, BODY, 

On the other hand, pleasures unaccompanied hy pain- Jo not 
admit of excess : they are the satisfaction and 
realization of things which arc jdeasurublo in 
exces). their own nature and not through adventitious 

circumstances. By ‘ pleasures of association ’ I 
mean such things as are of the nature of a remedy. Since it 
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hapiiens that we are relieved, owing to some operation of that 
part in us which continues sound, the object [which causes this 
result] seems to us to be itself pleasant. On the contrary things 
axe naturally pleasant when they produce the activity of a nature 
corresponding to their own. 

But the same object is never continuously pleasant to ns, 
because our nature is not simple, but] there arc in it other and 
diverse elements (in virtue of our corruptible nature). Hence 
when one element is in action, it thwarts the tendency of the 
second element ; and when the two elements are balanced, the 
result of their action appears to be ..either painful nor pleasant. 
However, if there be any being whose nature is uncomponnded, 
the same mode of action will be continuously and in the highest 
degree pleasurable to him. 

Hence it is, through the simjdicity of Ilis essence, God enjoys 
everlastingly one pure pleasure. There is an activity assuredly 
not only in change but in changelcssncss ; and j)leasure is keener 
in a state of calm than in a state of motion. It is only, as the 
poet says, ‘ through the frailty of our mortal nature that change 
is the sweetest of ull things.’ It is the frail and faulty character 
which is fond of change ; and the nature which needs change 
bears the same stamp of imperfection. Icing neither sincere nor 
true. 

We must here conclude our account of moral strength and 
weakness, and of pleasure and j)ain, having defined the nature 
of each respectively and the sense in which they are right or 
wrong, good or evil. It now remains for us to proceed with our 
examination of Friendship. 


On the othei hand, iutellcetual ph .I'Ures .ire not prcceiieJ by pain (for it is not 
ncoeaaary for uc, as in the ease of bwlily j.Iejuures, to feel pain before feeling the 
delight which they bringl. and do not admit of eveess. It is not possible for us 
to give play to tlie intellect beyond wliat is fitting : the plensurea which flow from 
the play of tho intellect are always iwaisewortliy. for the objects which eanse those 
pleasures are pleasant not accidentally, but nlwny.s and absolutely. By things which 
are accidentally plenanrablc I mean those which satisfy and heal bodily wants and 
jjains ; for example, articles of food. For food is. as it were, a remedy to the nature 
of a hungry man. which ia. so to speak, in an ahnorinal and morbid state, and it 
supplies what ia lacking ; when, that ia to say. the man's nature is not <lcfootivo 
or morbid in respect of its capacity of receiving nntriment, but ix>ssesses that capa- 
oitf , and is sound in respect of it. and gives it play, that is to say. feels a desire 
for food. Tilings of tliis kind luc pleasurable, not in themselves, but through ad- 
ventitious oircumstances, that is. Ix’eause they hapjxn to servo as remedies. On 
the other hand, things are naturally pleasurable which instead of filling np a de- 
ficiency in a man’s nature, stimulate that nature into activity. Of this kind are 
the objects upon which the intellect employs itself, for they allow a perfect play 
to the activity of the mind. 

But since oni nature is not simple but complex, and since we do net live with 
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<mx minds only apart from our bodies, the same objects are not always pleasurable 
to xis ; sinoe even in the case of those things whlcdi are accidentally pleasurable, the 
same things are not always objects of pursuit, but we seek at one time one class 
of objects, at another time another. For when our bent is in the direction of our 
body, we feel pleasme in theme things which are connected with our body, but 
when, on the other hand, we look beyond our body, we seek things which ai’e not 
aocidentally, but naturally pleasurable, for there is a conflict between the pleasures 
of the mind and the pleasures of the body : and the objects in which the mind 
feels delight seem to the body to be contrary to nature. At the same time, when 
the exercise of virtue has brought the mind and body into unison, then, although 
it ifi still true that the body does not feel delight in the objects round which tte 
mind delights to play — for they are not objects of sense, still, it is not objects of 
pain. 

Hence it is that to those beings whose nature is absolutely simple, the some 
course of action is always absolutely pleasant. For God enjoys everlastingly one 
pure pleasure. It is true that he is changdess, and that he has been thought on 
this account to be incapable of pleasure, for pleasure is a mode of activity, and 
activity is thought to be only a mode of change. But it is not so . there is an 
activity not only in change, but in changelessness, and pleasure is keener in a state 
of calm than in a state of changeful motion, (’hange is the sweetest of all things, 
as the poet says, not to an absolutely good and perfect nature, but to a com- 
posite nature, owing to its frailty and its wnckedness • for just ns a wicked man ia 
constantly changing, so aUo a wicked nature is in constant need of change, it is 
neither simple nor sincere. 

We must here conclude cur account of moral strength and weakness, and of 
pleasure and pain, having defined the nature of each respectively, and the sense 
in which they ai*e right or -wrong, good or evil. It remains for us to speak of 
friendship. 



TRANSLATION. 


I.— (JENERAL CONCEPTION OE FRIENDSHIP. 

1. — Connection of Friendship with the theory of Morals. 


The subject which follows next in order for us to discuss is 
Friendship, for friendsliip is cither a special vir- 
tue, or, at any rate, implies virtue as a constifu- , Priend«hip » 
tive element in itself. impiios it. 

Friendship is besides most essential to a com- 
plete career. IVithout friends no one would care to live, even 
thousrh he had all other ffoods except them : 
to the rich, and to such as are m positions of diapensaMc alike 
authority and high place, friends are in a special jn prosperity and 
way indispensable. For wdiat profit is there in *" aJ’creity, 
external advantages of this sort, if one has not the opportunity 
of doing good with them ? and it is to friends that the doing of 
good is at once most natural and most excellent. Again how 
could such external prosperity be maintained, or kept secure in 
the absence of friends ? In proportion to its greatness tlie more 
liable is it to accidents. In poverty, moreover, and all other mis- 
fortunes men think that tlieir friends are their only sure refuge. 

To the young friends are a help to keep them free from errors ; 
to the old for the tendance they give and for 
supplying the lack of power to act which comes yonth, in age 
of weakness ; to those in their prime to promote ^ufe.” 
noble deeds. 


And twu ^oing together (arc better).” 

•Jwo together arc more capable of seeing what should he done, 
und of doing it. 

And nature too seems to implant affection in the parent to its 
offspring, not in men only, but in birds and in 
most other animals as well, and in those of the 
same species one towards another, and most of ^ 
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those of their own all in men to men, bo that we use the term 

kind, most of slim ‘philanthropic,’ or lovers of men, as a term of 

praise. One can sec too on one s travels now 
every man is akin to and a friend with every other man. 

Moreover, friendship between the citizens is, it would seem, 
the bond that holds states together ; and legis- 
lators are more anxious to promote such friendli- 
ness even than to promote justice. For unani- 
mity is very much akin to friendship, and thus it 
is that legislators are most anxious to secure and to expel civil 
discord, which is a form of enmity. When men are friends jus- 
tice may be dispensed with, but men may be just and still require 
friendship in addition. And justice in its highest and most 
perfect form wears a character of friendliness. 

Friendship is not only indispen.sablc, it^is lionourable also ; we 
speak with apiuobation of tliose wlio have many 
Ami 5. It is ho- friends ; and a ‘ wide circle of friends ’ is thought 
fera'distinct^n!'"' *0 ^ honour to a man. ►Some too 

there arc who hold that it i.s the same individuals 
that make good men that make good friends. 

It will devolve on m to discuss next in otiler the question oC friendhhip. For 
friendship is either a special virtue or a consequence of virtue. Tlie virtue which 
falls intermediate between otfensiveuc‘'h and ol^quiousness if combined with 
affection, ie friendship, an has been alreadj' stated 121 the Sixtli Chapter of the 
Fourth Book. Friendship is aW a conwquent of complete virtue. For tnio 
friendship, a« will be shown hereafter, will be found only l*etwccn the good. 

Hence in our treatise on the virtues it will be quite relevant to discuss friend* 
ship also ; all the more because it is be.«ides most mdinpensablc to a complete 
career. Without friends no one would care to live, though he had all other 
possible blessings, since even the wealthy, endowtil with office and high place, 
seem in a special manner to have need of friend‘<. For what j>rofit is there in all 
thisi worldly prp^'perity if they are not able to do good offices And they cannot 
do good offices, if they have no friends. For the good offices, w’hich arc highest 
and most praised, are done to. friends. Again how can a pros{)crou8 man continue 
and be kept safe in his prosperity without friends .* And in proixjrtion as his 
prosperity is greater, the more is it exposed to risks. 

Xot only have the prosperous need of friends but the unfortunate and poor ad 
well, for all think that friends are their only haven of refuge. 

Again not only is friendship profitable to evciy variety of fortune but in every 
TBriety of age also. The young, friends lead into the paths of light reason, that 
they may not go astray through their inexperience of the good ; the old they tend, 
and make good their lack of power to act w’hich comes of the W’cakness that 
age brings ; for those in the prime of life they B<ld to their noble doods, and 
make theii works more excellent ; they are 

“ Two going in company 

for by the help of friends we become more capable of framing plans and carrying 
them out. 

And it is by nature too that friendship comes to ns. It is nature that makes 
the parent to feel friendly to its offspring, and that not among men alone, but 
among birds as well, asiA most animals; moreover, not only does this hold 


4. Friendsliip is 

the great l>ond that 
holds states toge- 
ther. 
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between parent and offspringf, bnt also between those of the same kind one to 
another, and most of all between man and man : on these grounds wo praise also 
those who are ‘ philanthropic,’ as doing tlubt which is natural to man. And one 
can see too on one’s travels how akin man is to man and friendly to boot ; thouc 
who stay at home entertain and tend with pleasure the traveller ; and thtJ 
traveller, if only ho faUs in with his fellowmcxi, has his heart gladdened within 
him. 

Political communities also in the first instance grew out of friendship, and are 
still held together by it. Legislator, who form such commimitics, take more 
thought to secure friendship even than justice : it is for the sake of unanimity 
that justice is desired, and unanimity is sonjcthing like friendsliij), while party 
faction is like enmity, and it is this that legislators ore ever anxious to banish 
from tlieir states. Besides this, if the citizens are friends with one anotlier there 
is no need for justice, but though they are just, the state still n'ljuires friendship. 
By its help they will Ikj madr im*re unaniinou.*: than hy the help of justice, 
Fui'lhor, justice carried te ite highest i>itch seems to merge in friendship : for, 
when a man oWrvos all the claims of justice to his neigldjour, even to the 
extent of punishing him, if it be necessary for lum to be jmnished. he is 
accounttHi ins friend. Hence fnciulship is even more sought after than justice 
by legislators, while it is necessary also to any genuine unanimity. 

Further, not only is fri<‘nds}iip tu'n-n.tary. and conducive to other good besides 
itself, >jnt it is itself also in iteelt noble and piaisewortby ; we |>rai>e those who arc 
attachwl to their friends, and ‘ a \vi<lc circle of friends ‘ is thought to be also a 
distinction. Some besides mamtain that there is no distinction between a good 
man and a good friend, but that they are absolutely identical. 

ii. — Review of conflicting opinions as to the origin and nature 
of Friendship* 

But not a few diametrically opposite opinions are held about it. 
iSonie make it consist in likeiie.s.«, and maintain 
timt the like are friends. This fact they say has 
given rise to sucli proverhs a.s ‘ Like loves like,’ 

‘ Birds of a feather floek together * and so on. 

Others from an opposite point of view a.ssert that 
all similar eliaractcrs arc like ‘ two of a trade ’ to 
one another. And they pusli their researchc.s on these points still 
further back and with a n>ore philoso])liieal analysis (fl'o(TocwT«poi'), 
Euripides for instance sav ing 

“ The parched earth \cani.>, to ilie shower,” 

and 

** The sl.ately hcavni cliarg^d with rain 
Yearns to fall upon the caith,’’ 

and Heracleitus ‘ the opposing conduces,’ and ‘ from things that 
differ is the fairest harmony,’ and ‘ all things come to the birtli 
thtough strife.’ 

At an opposite standpoint to tliese are such writers as Empe- 
docles ; ‘ like yearns to like,’ he says. 

Such then is friendship, but uot a few questions are raised concerning it. It 
is asked whether likeness U friendship and it is the like who ore friends, or 

r F 


Conflicting views. 

1. Like Is fneiid 
to like, 

2. It IS the unlike 
'who arc friends. 

3. Views extended 
to all nature. 
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whether it is unlikeness and it is the nnlike*who make friends. Some make it 
consist in likeness and moke the like friends, and this, they say, is the origin of 
such proverbs as ‘ Like to like,' ‘ Birds of a fcaOier' and bo on, while ofcliers main- 
tain that it is opposite characters that moke friends, and carry np their argument 
into a wider and more philosophical region, Euripides maintaining that 

** The parched earth loves the sliover ; 

The stately heaven charged with rain 
Loves to fall upon the earth,'* 

and Heracleitus too saying that * the opposed conduces,’ ‘ from things that dilTcr 
is the fairest harmony ' and that ‘ all things como to the birth through strife.’ 
Fiom an opposite standpoint to these ijnpedocles. and many others with him, 
maintain respecting friendsliip that it is like that yearns to like. 


ilL — Xiimitation of these enquiries to * moral * subjects. 

However the naturalistic aspects of these discussions may be 
dismissed as l«3ing alien to the scope of the 
inquir}' we have before us. Let us rather investi- 
gate the human aspect of these questions and 
such as reach up into character and liunian 
emotion — such questions, 1 mean, as whether 
friendship originates in all minds or whether it 
is impossible for men, while they are evil, to he 
friends, and again whether there is but one kind 
of friendship or more than one. (Those who 
restrict friendship to a single /lac/, because it admits of degrees of 
more and less, have rested their belief on an insufficient proof. 
Thins:s which are even different in kind still admit of degrees of 
more and less. But we have already stated our views on tliis 
subject.) 

But to carry up our discuPMon into Fuch pmoral and phyBical conaiderationa 
and to enquire generally, how contrarioB yvaui for ihcir contraries and like 
things for their likes. it» not germane to our pnHtnt invontigation. 

Ratheor let ue restrict our enquirien to thosr which touch on the nature 

of man, tliafc relate to character and < motions . these are the projKir subject- 
matter for our present treati^-e. ^Ve must ask then whether friendriiip ongiuatee 
in oil men or is confined to the good, while it can fiml no place between the evil ; 
and whether there are many i’ttu/A of friendship or one only. It docs not follow, 
that becauHe friendship admits of degrwh of more anil lesh. that, therefore, thcro 
is but one kind of it ; for things which even ilitfer in kind admit of degrw^* of 
more and less ; substance for instance and accident, though they difTtr in kind, 
admit of degrees of more and less, the one is more cxisUnt thon the other ; so 
that those who, because it aiimits of degiees of more und less, think Uiat Uicre is 
but one kind of friendship, have grounderl their leiief on an insufiicient proof. 
But on these points we have stated our views in carljcr Books. 


Out inquiries must 
be rcstiicted to the 
moral aspects of 
friendsliijis — to 
such questions as 
(1.) Ip friendsbip 
confined to the 
gOfXl ? 

(*2.) Are there dif- 
ferent kinds of 
frieudsbip ^ 
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II.— THE GROUND OF FRIENDSHIP, 

i. — De amabili (tA ^iXijtok) : The object of affection. 

Perhaps, light will be thrown on this point, if we discover the 
object of affection. It is held that not everything 
is the object of affection, but that there is a tion^w the go^, 
specific quality in objects which inspires affection, pk^ant, or 
and this is the good, the pleasant or the useful. *' 

A thing would seem to be useful wlicn by means of it some 
good or rdcasure is called into existence ; conse- m ■ • . ■ , • j 
quently the only objects ot ancction regarded as a.s a. means, not as 
end.s, are the good or the pleasant. “ 

Do, then, men love the good or that which is good for them ? 
Sometimes these two are at variance. The same 
question applies to the tileasant also. Now each ‘'l® 

? , 1 . . , 1 . ■ 1 1 ■ II rather than the real 

IS thought to love what is good tor his own self good and plcmiant 
and, though in an ideal sense, it is the good *l‘'eh in in'hji- 
which is the object of alfection, yet for cacb indi- opj^ct of affection, 
vidual that is the object of affection which is 
good to him. And each loves, not that which is good for him, 
but, that which impresses him as such. Still this will make no 
difference, as the object of his alfection will be also an ajiparent 
not a real object. 

Such, then, arc the questions niiHCMl. hnt they will be cleareti up if the concep- 
tion of tlie object of ufTwtion In* made phiiu. It iy not all thin^ that we love 
l>ut only Much as are htted by nature to !k* lovixl. King such as are loveable. 
Nj>w the three which excite affection arc the the pleasant, and the 

useful. Of thewe the good and the plnMUit are loved for their own sake, while 
tlie useful is loved for tho soke either of gt»odnoss or of plcnsuro. 

That is useful by means of wliich either gootlness brought ulx>ut or pleasure, 
tike consequence of which is that while the good and pleasure are loved as 
the useful is only loved as conducing to ends. 

Next let us investigate lu what way the good is the object of affection : is it 
the absolute good that is loved or that which i'* good for him who feels the 
affection / Tliese somotiiiies differ fioin one another, and that which is truly and 
properly a man's good may l>e quite one thing, what he may hold to l>e his good 
quite another • Biinilarly the ideally pleasant may differ from tliat w'hieh seems 
pleasant to this or that individual. Whicli of the tw*o then is the object of 
affoction? Is it not cleai-ly tliat which they fAttik goo<.l and t/dtU pleasant? 
Similarly useful UiingM, that exciu* affection, are those that conduce to w'hat 
jtfrm/t pleasant and /tf rrnjt gooi\. Moreover it is not all things that st^em pleasant 
and that seem good that excite their affection, but Uiose that seem pleasant and 
mem good to the people ooucemotl. 

ii. — Other conditions besides affection necessary to friendship. 

There being thus these three grounds of affection, the term 
friendship is not applied to the ail'ection felt for inanimate 

>' F 2 
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objects, as there is in this case no requital of aflfcction nor wish 
for the good of such objects : it would be ridicu- 
The affection toed instance to wish all happiness to wine ; 

grounds must bo if we hfive any wish at all, it is merely a wish 
further (I ) reoipn)- jyj^y |jg ]jgp(; g^fg ^g Jggy g,jj.- 

catea,(- unsehs , ggj^gg jj^^g ^jjg enjoyment of it: but in the case 
of a friend men say we ought to wish him all happiness for his 
own sake. Those who wish good in this spirit we call well dis- 
posed, where the feeling is not reciprocated by the object of 
it — where the feeling is reciprocated, the kindly disposition be- 
comes at length friendship. Perhaps wc should further add that 
it must not be unknown to the object of it, for 
th!i ubjoct*^”'^* '*” many hare a kindly feeling for those whom they 
have never seen, that is to say if they believe 
them to be good or serviceable, and this same feeling might be 
entertained in turn towards them by the objects of it, and thus 


the two would be kindly disposed to one anotiier. But how could 
they be called friends if they severally did not know of their 
feelings towards one another ? 

For men, then, to be friends it is needful that they entertain 
kindly feelings to one anotiier, that they wish for 
” each other's good and be known to do so, and 

that on one or other of the grounds above enumerated. 


There being thus three grounds of liking on account of one or other of -which 
affection is felt, it does not follow in llit* ca-te of all things that arc liked that 
friendship is felt towards them : for we like even inanimate objects on one of 
tbCise three grounds ; but such a feeling does not nraonnt fo rrit'ndsliip. Fri(*nd* 
ship exists when the affection is reciprocated, and a man ^vi^hus all happiness to 
the object of his love, while that object in turn wishes it to liim ; but ho ■wdio 
loves, let us suppo^, wine in neither lovtsl in return hy the w ine, nor wishen nil 
happiness to it^ os it would be ridiculous to do so; if he has any wish wdth resiioct 
to it, he wishes it to be kept safe, bat that not for the sake of the wunc but for 
his own that he may have the enjoyment of it ; to a friend on the other hand 
we wish all happiness for his sake, Con.scqueiitly the affection felt for inanimate 
objects is not friendship. 

Again, though a man love another man and wish him good, such a feeling may 
still not amount to friendship ; his love must be returned in an equal degree ; if 
not, he is not a friend, but is spoken of os well disposed to the other. 

It may moreover hapi)en that some from a mutual belief in one another’s good- 
ness, or serviceableness, or excellence, may even wdsh nil hnjtpiuefeiH to one another 
and not know they do so. In this cose we should not caiJ tJioiii frir/ufte in the 
proper sense, because they don't know that they are loved, nor how they are dis- 
posed to one another ; we sliould ratbor call them well uffcctcjd to one another. 
Thus, then, neither is the affection for inanimaUi objects friendship nor the 
affection of men for one another, when it lacks any of tlic alsive conditions, lint 
friendship does exist when men foel kindly to one another on the score of good- 
ness. pleasure or profit, and wish for each other's good, and each knows of the 
other's love. 
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III.— THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF FRIENDSHIP AND 
THEIR COMPARATIVE VALUE. 

' i. — Friendships differ in kind aecording to the grounds of 
the Affection. 

These grounds differ from one another in kind, consequently 
must the affections to which they give rise, and 
the friendships as well. Hence the kinds of 
friendship are three, equal in number to the 
objects of affection : for on each ground there 
may bo affection, and a requital of it, not un- 
known to tb(jse concerned. 

"WTiat tlion fvicndfslup in hafi been now explained. It ik clear also from what 
we have statwl that there nre three knni-* of friendship. Tor ftince there 
are three jrrouiids on ^^'l^c}l frientKhi]> onpnates, the pleasant, the pood, and the 
iwful, and tlioHC differ from one another m kind, the Ineiidf-hipy must Ijc if|ual 
in nuinlkcv to the objects of ufTiUion Foi in vnfue of tiveh ('Ue of these sepai'ate 
piouiids a friendship may oripinah*. Diui is to •'ay. an affection known to the 
ohjoot of it and a requital of that affection. Funher al.so an unKlHsh wish for 
c;ieh other's p(K>d ; for in so far a^' we love an^'tUinp we wi>h pood to that thinp. 

Tliere arc. tlierofore. three kinds of fricmUhip, coi'iopoiiding to the good, the 
pleuiMUit, and the sorviccable. 


Til ere are tlirce 
distinct kinds of 
fricudsLii) corre- 
RlNjndinp to the 
three grounds of 
affection. 


ii — Imperfection of Friendships of Pleasure and Interest. 

Those who love one another wish good to one another in the 
way that oorrespouds to tlie character of their 
affection. Those who love one anotliur on grounds PnrmKiiips^ for 
of ju'ofit, do not love one aitotlier in and for what ire''(V) st'/fiX' W 
they are, hut only iii so far .as each gets some acriiiciitai in cha- 
iidvantage from the other. The same is the case n ot ^ 
with those who love each other on the ground of 
jdensure. The witty are loved, not for tlieir intrinsic character, hut, 
because they are pleasant to their audieiiee. So, then, both those 
wlio love oil grounds of profit, feel aifeetion on grounds of their 
own selfish good, and those wlio love on grounds of pleasure, on 
grounds of their own selfish jtleiisure, and they value their friend, 
not for vvliat he is, but for his serviccahleness or agreeableness ; 
conseijuently also these friendships are accidental in character, for 
ilie person loved is not loved according to wliiit he is in himself, 
hut according as those who profess to love him get in the one 
case good from him, in tlie other pleasure. 

Another coiiseipience is that friendships of this sort are easily 
broken off if the position of the parties alters; for if such friends 
are no longer pleasant or profitable to their friends, they cease to 
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care for them. Interest is never permanent, but altera with alter- 
ing circumstances. When the object, then, of their friendship 
disappears, the friendship vanishes along with it, such friendship 
being strictly relative to the object. 

We nmfit next enquire into each kind. Those, then, who love one another on 
grounds of interest, love each other not for what they are in themselves but for 
^e sake of the good or the pleasure which they arc the instruments of providing, 
and they love each other only eo long os they severally get some advantage from 
the other ; similarly those who love one another on grounds of pleasure do not 
love each other for their intrinsic worth. They love one another, not because 
they are respectively pleasant in the abstract, but because each finds the other 
pleasant to himself, for it would advance the friendship nothing if it was 
to others they were pleasant. Consequently both those who love for profit’s sake, 
and those who love for plonffure s sake, feel affection not on account of goodness 
or pleasure absolutely, nor do they love the object of their friendship, for 
and in what he is in himself, but only because he is pleasant or profitable to 
them. 

It is clear, therefore, that friendships such as these are accidental in character: 
the person loved is not loved, because he is w'hat he is. but because he funiishes 
in the one case profit, in the other entertainment. And such friendships arc 
easily broken off : the agreeable, and the profitable, do not continue agreeable 
and profitalde for ever : we take jdcasure at one time in one set of persons, 
at another in another, and our inUTcst varies at varj'ing times. 

Since, then, the cause of the friemlship is not pormnnent. the friendship 
proceeding from it is not permam-nt either, but is broken off, as being strictly 
relative to these objects and having them for its ends. 


iii. — The sphere of the two inferior forms of Friendship determined. 


It is amongst the elderly tliat friendships of interest arc oh- 
Fricndshi of in ®Grved most frequently to jirevail, since the old 
iircraJ most make not pleasure hut profit the object of their 
among the old ami pursuit, and among those in the prime of life, 
fie mercenaTT. young who havG an cyc to the main 

chance. Men of this stamp do not in all cases even care to live 
in one another’s society. Sometimes they are not agreeable to 
one another, and, consequently, do not feel the need for this sort 
of intercourse, unless there is profit to be got out of it : for they 
are agreeable to one another only just so far as they entertain 
hopes of gain from the other. 

Hereditary friendships are probably to be classed under this 
head. 

The friendship of the young on the contrary is ordinarily based ‘ 
upon pleasure. The young live under the rule of 
Frienduhipeofpi^ their passions, and for the most part take for the 
young.*”"** object of. their pursuit what is pleasant to them 
and is close at hand. But as their age advances 
the character of their pleasures alters, so they make friends quickly 
and quickly cease to be friends : their friendship alters along with 
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their pleasurej and pleasure of this kind is liable to rapid changes. 
The young are moreover prone to fall in love, love being largely 
the result of passion and the desire of pleasure. On this account 
they speedily make friends and speedily cease to be such, changing 
often in the course of a single day. But these (unlike the last) 
do wish to spend their time together and to live in one another's 
company, the object of their friendship being in this way realised 
by them. 

Friendship of this ti*ansient sort Ls ohfierverl to prevail most among elderly men, 
since men of this stamp do noi. make pleasure Klrenuously, or continually, 
the object of pursuit. Consequently they abandon pleasuraBle friendship, anti, 
devoting themselves to profit, form their fnendfehips on grounds of self-intereet. 
And not the elderly only, but al^o those of the young who have an eye to interest 
more than to pleasure. Men of this stamp do not in all ca.'^s pass their lives 
together, for at times they take no delight in one another. They take delight in 
one another only so long as they are severally profitalde to one another, or furnish 
hopes of advantage to one another. At other times they no longer find pleasuie 
in one anothei'. and, not finding pleasure, they don’t care to live in the same 
hoUBC. 

Of thin chaiacter it is maintained that hei-editary friendships also are. These 
ore contracted on gremnds of s^ lf-inUTot. 

But the friendshij) of the young is, in the great Tnajority of instances, based 
upon pleasure. The young spend their lives under the away of passion, and for 
the inoBt part make pleasure the object of their pur.'*uit. and present pleiU'We 
rather than future oilvimtagc. Living as a rule by sense they delight in what is 
actually prewmt and what tickle® the w*ns(*s. But as their age advances po 
do their pleasures al^io cliange, for which reason they quickly make friends 
and quickly cf'ase to be friends, for as their plea.-ure drops ihiough. their fnend- 
Hhip drops through along with it. But pleii'iire of this kind drojis through 
quickly, and so floes tlie I'rientUlup which dejn-iuls iijK^n it. 

And the young arc also rca«ly to fall in love, a> they live by the rule of passion 
and pleasure, for the sentiment of love is largtly made up of ))us^ion and 
pleasure, (.’onsupiently tliey are quick to make friends, quick to cease to be 
friends, changing often in the course of o single day. Their frieudshiits aie 
fonueii not at the dictates of reason and judgmont but under the intiuence of 
passion. 

But these do wish to pasp their time together and to live in one another’s 
society. Tliis is. indeed, the vciy fjource and origin of tludv frieiulship. and 
pleasure rccpiiies company f<ir its lealization. 8uch then is the fiund>hip based 
on enjoyment and on self interest, iiiiiHTfect and accidental in its chameter. 


iv.— Of ideal or jierfect Friendship. 

But the friendsliip of the good, who are alike in the character 
of their virtue, is perfect : sueh iii virtue of their 
goodness agree in wisliing each other all good, Sc'goodU^rfect! 
and their goodness is a goodness of character, for (i) it is uni 
But they who in an unselfish spirit wish their 
friends all gocxl, are friends in the highest sense ; 
for they are friends not on any accidental grounds, hut in virtne 
of their own inherent character, and their friendship continues as 
long as their goodness lasts, — and virtue lasts well. Besides each 
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self all necessary 
conditions. 


of them is good absolutely and good too to his friend, for the good 
are profitable to one another as well as absolutely good, and they 
are in the same way pleasant also, for the good are pleasant abso- 
lutely and pleasant to one another. Every man finds pleasure in his 
own peculiar acts, and those that resemble them, and the acts of 
all good men are either identical or at any rate similar in character. 

Friendship of this kind we consider, with good reason, to be 
lasting, since it combines in itself all the charac- 

(3) lasting, teristics which friends should have. Every friend- 

ship is based on goodness or on pleasure (goodness and pleasure 
which are really such, or are viewed as such by the person feeling 
the friendship) and imjilies a certain resemblance. Now in this 

perfect form all these requisites are present, and 

(4) combines in itr present too in virtue of the cliaraeter of those 
concerned ; in it we get resemblance between the 
friends and the remaining conditions, to wit 

absolute goodness and absolute pleasantness : these are the 
highest objects of affection ; consequently, where these arc, there 
will be love and friendship in their highest and best forms. 

But it is likely that such friendships will be rare, hlen of 

„ , the character reiiuired are few, and the friendship 

are rare, (1) bo- needs time and intimacy to bring it to iierfec- 
cttiiso good men arc tioii ; for, as tlic jirovcrb says, men cannot know 

one another till they have eaten, ns the saying 
goes, salt together ; nor can they even bo sure that they are friends 
till they have had time, each of them, to become manifestly loved 
by the other and to be trusted by liim. 

But those who hastily strike uji friendships with one another 
have a wish to be friends but are not such, nu- 
(2) iwcausetimc is ]egs they are loved as well and know themselves 
tbcmTo'pcrfecto® lo l>e SO: a wish for friendshiji may arise speedily, 
but not frieiidsliip itself. 

We" conclude, then, that friendship of this kind is perfect in 
respect of time and in all its other jiarticulars, 
and that in all tilings each gets from the other an 
identical, or similar, advantage ; and this is the relation which 
should subsist between friends. 


Summaiy. 


Bnt the friendship of good men, who are alike in virtue, based as it is on good- 
ness, is perfect and intrinsic friendsliip. For such, liecauso they are good 
themselves, wish each other the enjojinent of all gcxxl. having no ulterior olrject 
in rfew, but quite unselfisJily. ■ And those, who wisli their friends the, enjoyment 
of all goofl, on no irersonal grounds butquite unselfishly, are friends in the highest 
sense of the term ; they love their friends for their own sake and wish them all 
good with no arriore pcnsoc and on no accidental grounds. Such friendsliip 
moreover is both etedfaet and lasting. It luets as long us the friends ore good 
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and excellent, and take pleasure in what is good, and virtue is lasting. And ea<di 
of tho two is both absolutely good In himself and good also to his friend. For 
the good are both good in themselves and good to one another. In a siinilar way 
they ore pleasant and profitable as well ; since those who are good in themselves, 
and absolutely, are also pleasant to one another. Each takes delight in his own 
peculiar acts and is also delighted with tliose of the rest of the world, when they 
are like to, or the same as, liis own acts. But the acts of all good and excellent 
men are either the same or at any rate alike : and so it is plain that the good are 
pleasant both to themsolvcs and to one another. Consequently such friendship 
06 tliis is lasting. For those characteristios which the other two forms of friend- 
ship exhibit specially, and wliich are needful in friends, all these this friendship, 
and this friendship alone, compriKCs in itself. It contains at once goodness, and 
pleasantness, and profitableness ; pleasantness and })rofitablcne»M resulting from 
goodness ; and goodness of this sort is not merely good in iUelf but is nl.»io good 
to him who feels the affection. Moreover their very likeness to one another is 
})roductivQ of pleasure to friends of this kind. iSo this friendship has both 
ph jwantuess and profitableness in the liighest degree And in virtue of their 
likeness to this the two other kinds of fiiemhhip get their names. This is the 
host form of friendship ; and the causes which produce it ore most properly and 
in tho liigliest sense, objects of affection. 

It is likely cnougli tliat such friendhliips sliould be mre. Those who are good, 
in the sense wc have desenU^d. are few and far between. And friendship of 
this kind requires not t'lily virtue and good <li«?f»o.'-ition.'* Imt time and intimacy ns 
well to mature it. As the proverb say*', you cannot know one another, till you 
have consunnjd together the proveibial salt. Nor is it pos‘‘ih]e heartily to receive 
aiul to love nnuther. till each luu bud Inm- to become clearly loved by tlie 
other, and to be belies od to love that other Those, ■\^bo stiikc uj* friendly rela- 
tions ^\lth one another in a hurry have a wl^h to Ik.* Irnnds. but arc not leally 
such, unless they grow int<* each other s affi'Ctiims hji h iigth of time and intimacy 
and c<vme to Itelieve tln'in^i-lve< to U* lov<‘d. CouM-iiUvutly a wish for friendship 
may originate qiiickl> . hut not frUudship itwif. As a re*“Ult of this the friend- 
ship of the g<Jod is cr»nij.)<te in iK»int of time as will as in all those oilier 
jMirticulars which have In-eu I'liunuTated, and re.st.-' on all tho uifTerent grounds of 
ufftictiou. 

C)nct‘ iiKirc, each of the two friend.s gets from tho other to an equal extent ali 
those good ofiices, wluch should suh'»Lst bctweo.n frien<l.‘' : both of these arc alike 
in being good, alike in being idensunt to the other, and alike in being loved by 
that other. 


V. — Ideal Friendship compared with the two inferior kinds* 


(a) TIIEIU IKrKRtOlUTY FCUTnER 1>KM0KSTRATED. 


Still friendsbij), which has pleasure for it.s object, has a certain 
likeness to true friendship, since fhc good are 
agreeable to one another as well as to the rest of 
the world; so too has frieiidshij) for profit’s sake, 
since the good are also profitable to one another. 

]n these two cases, frieiidshij)s are more likely to 
Co permanent where each of the two friends 
derives a similar kind of gratification from tho 
other, phiasure say, and not only so but where this pleasure is 
drawn in both eases from the same source. This is so with the 
witty, but not so with tlie lover and his darling. Tliese latter both 


1 . Friendships, 
where the objects 
sou"ht by the two 
partici^ are identi- 
cal, arc more ie«J 
mid more lasUng 
than where they 
arc difiovent. 
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indeed feel pleasure, but not pleasure in the same objects. What 
the lover delights in is the sight of his darling, what the latter 
delights in is being courted by his lover. So when the bloom 
passes off, the friendship often drops ; the lover is no longer 
charmed by the sight of his darling, nnd so the latter no longer 
receives the same attentions as of old. Still in many cases such 
friendships are lasting, if the two from similarity of disposition 
come to love each other’s characters. 

Those who, in their love affairs, interchange, not pleasure but 
^ profit, are not such real or such lasting friends. 

pi(>asiire"mora'iast- Tbose whom profit makes friends break off their 
iBg thAn those of friendships as soon as the profit vanishes. It is 
not one another they are friends of, but their 
own selfish interests. 

Now on grounds of pleasure or of profit the bad m.ay be friends 
with one another, and the good with the bad, and 
those who are neither one nor the other with any 
of the three ; but to be friends for their friend’s 
own sake is clearly restricted to the good alone, 
since the bad have no pleasure in one another, 
unless some advantage is to be gained. 

Furthermore, it is the friendship of the good that is alone un- 
ruffled by slander ; it is not easy to believe anyone’s stories 
about a friend who has been proved over a long period of time. 
Between such friends iierfect trust prevails and an assurance that 
their friend never could have injured them, and those other requi- 
sites which we look for in real friendship. But in the two other 
kinds there is nothing to prevent slander having its way. 


3. bat fall sbort of 
true frientUhip (1) 
in unsylfialincsa, 
(2) in suponority 
to blander. 


But the friendship which is based on pleaMire nnd that which is bawxl on profit 
hae & certain likeness to this kind. Goo^lnc^^*^ ih that which is ntrivily jiloa^axit 
and profitable, and the good are in Uie hi*rhc.«t sense jdca.-^nt and profitable io 
one another. And in the cu*hj of ‘ friends by onalog^j',’ aa tlicy may be 

calle4. their friendships are lastinj^ when they jpve one another the same sort of 
gratification, for instance when each w pleasant to the other or jirofitabh; ; they 
are not lasting where the one is pleasant the other profitable. But not only 
should they afford the same kind of gratification to one another, but also 
one deriy^ from the same source, tliat is to say if they are to keep np their 
friendship permanently ; for instance if they are to give each other pleasure, they 
must give it by the same kind of dispowtionH. the witty, for example, gratifying 
one another by their wit Mid not being like the lover and the object of his affeo* 
tion. In this case both give one another pleoi^ure, yet not after the same manner. 
The lover delighte in the sight of his darling, the latter in the attentions he 
receives from his lover. As the bloom dies off. the friendship often fades awat , 
since the pleasure which gave rise to the friendHhip c«<ascs ; neitlier in the lover 
pleased any longer by the sight of his darling, nor does the latter get his atten- 
tions. Still many tmder these circumstances do form lasting friendships, that is 
to Bay if being of similar dispositions, they come as u result of their intimacy to 
love each otbor’s charaotexv. 
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But thoBo who give one another not the same kind of gratification do not 
form lasting friendships and, when they are friends, love each other less. As a 
general rule, those who are frienilH for profit’s sake, when the profit ceases, cease 
to be friends and separate ; it was not one another that they cared for but their 
own interests. Such friendships, then, as these which rest on pleasure or profit, 
the bad even may experience ; and the bad man may be a friend in this sense as well 
as the good : on such grounds as these the bod man may love a bail man and may 
also love a good man. and a good man abad,and an Indifferent man either of them, 
for a good man may often have occasion to use a bad one. A man may well be an 
excellent a<lmiral, or a first-rate general, without being very excellent morally j 
and there is nothing to prevent a good man requiring the services of such. 

Moreover it is not impossible ft*r the good to be pleased by the bad- Some there 
are who, though of a wholly alien character, by their skill in discussion and 
philosophy, and in hitting on truth and the good, make themselves agreeable to 
the good ; those, then, who arc loved in this way are loved noton their own 
account but for their pleaHantness or profitableness. 

but it is the good alone wlio are loved by the good for their own sakes ; and 
such friendship is indi.'^soluljle Is^cause it is tested and tried by length of time 
and perfect intimsiry Alxmt thfise w'ho have been so tested it is not possible for 
one who has tested them to believe anything to their disailvantage. In such 
friendship there prevails perfect trust in one another and confidence on the all- 
important points, assurance that they never couM <lo one another wrong and all 
tho«c other tilings which wo look for in tho^e who desire to be friends in truth, 
but in all besi<leH theie is nothing to prevent the l‘nen<ls from l>cing slandered to 
one another and injuring oue anotlicr. by not maintainmg equality, and from 
suffering other things as well. 


(li) TRUE FRIEKnSIIIP BELONGS TO THE GOOD ALONE. 


Since, however, men give the name of friends to those who love 
one another on grounds of interest, which is tlie 
case with states (for tlie alliance wliich states form 
are held to be formed for the sake of mutual 
advantage), and again to those who love one 
another on the score of pleasure, which is the case 
with cliildren — perhaps we too ought to call such friends, and to 
admit more kinds of friendship than one — the friendship of the 
good qiiA good, being fricndsliip in the primary' and strict sense 
of the term, the others friendships only by analogy. 

So far as there is some good in these latter or 
likeness to the good, so far are they friends, since 
the pleasant is good to those who are fond of 
pleasure. Such fricndshijis do not often coalesce, 
nor is it the same men that become friends on grounds of pleasure 
that become friends on the score of interest, such accident^ quali- 
,fications being not often coupled together. 

But since friendship may be divided into these different species, 
the bad will be friends either for pleasure or for 
profit, when they happen to agree in affording one 
another pleasure or profit. But the good are 
friends for one another’s own sakes : and friends because they are 


Thouph general 
nsigciiigiufics such 
connexions by the 
name of friend- 
ships, 


yet they are friend- 
slijpa only by ana- 
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good. Such, then, are friends in an absolute sense, the others only 
accidentally, and in virtue of the resemblance they bear to them. 

For which reason men of this stamp ore not friends at all in the projior sense 
of the term But since men are wont to nnme tftvxt friends, who ai*e held to- 
j^ether hy mutual need — as states for instance call their allies friends — or tliose 
who are held together by pleasure — as children w ho are intimate call one another 
friends — accordingly we too must name tliom fiiends only not fiicnds m the 
same way as the good , we do not regard tliem as of the same s|)ecies, but call 
them ^ fnends by analogy ' For this same reason u e speah also of several kinds 
of fnendsliip Tlie friendship of tlie good in \ irtiic of their goodness, is friend- 
ship in the primaiy and proper sense of the term the other tn o arc friendships 
only by analogy , for the pleasant alao m so far as it is u kind of good, by its 
pleasantness holds men togethei the plea’ll is a sort of good to the lovei^ of 
pleasure and it is like good just because it sotuns good to them , the profitable 
al«<o seems good to him who is in the enjoiTneiit of it Hence it comes to pass 
that friendships which are prompted bj these moti\ ( s get called friendships f lom 
their likeness to true fncndship 

But a friendship wluch grows out of a mixture of jdeosure and profit in such 
a way that on the one tude tlie affection ari'^e** from pleasure on the other from 
profit 18 of rare occurrence that which hiinN frn nds together is onlj acudentally 
present in this case for that wluch Innds fnends togithcr is the ihlightmg m 
the same things the loMiig the same things Socrates lo\c for Tlato for instance, 
la based on then common lose to (the elder) Soci lUs and tin it cimimon d( light 
in hib piospents or it mas lx on thur IkiUi losing j^luisuie oi b()th juoht lUit 
in the case of this comixnind frnmlship the} don t Ixuh tak( ddight in the s,uno 
thing but one delights in tlu ph.isant the otlicr m the piohtalili it is only a 
matter of accident tint they lose the K.iin< thing so far as (.vch ujoices in the 
other s good and pra} s for hih pros|>ciitT huU they don t do this for their friend s 
own sake, but because of pUaMue or jiroht 

For this rea-son then fruiulslup of this kind does not often occur because it 
is a pure accident that what is common to the two is unitcil m oni tlimg But 
what 18 a smgle thing only by accident will not often hold nun togi (her 

If, then, friendship be disuUxl into these thnj -liHcus tlu lnul will be fnends 
to get pleasure or profit this Ining tlu jKurit of r< s( niblami l>ct\mn them, while 
the good alone will he friendn unselfishly Ihcaiw they are both good, thcrifoin 
do they love each ofhtr Su(h nun then aic liunds nhsolntils projxirlv and 
essentially, the other? only accidentally has mg the name of fricnUttlup apiihed to 
them from their rcsemblaiice to the good 


IV.— THE CONDITIONS FAVOURABLE TO FRIENDSHIP. 

L— Constant intercourse is necessary to give reality to Friendship. 

Now, just as in respect of the virtues, some men are culled 
good for their disjiositions others for their acts, 
so too is it in respect of friendship— that is, some 
are called friends for their friendly dispositions, 
others for their friendly acts. Tliose who live 
together delight in one another and supply one 
another with blessings, while those who are 
asleep or separated by distance do not live in the 
performance of acts of actual fricndsliij), though they may be dis- 


Fnendsbip, like 
virtue, may exist 
as a potential die- 
jKjMtion, or as an 
Adual fact Inter- 
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posed to do so : distance destroys, not friendship in itself hnt, the 
actual exhibition of it ; and if the absence be protracted, even the 
friendship itself gets forgotten, a fact which has given rise to the 
sentiment, 

“Many are the friciulships diasf)lvcd for want of intercourse.'* 

And, as in re'^pect of the virtuefl, some raen are called good for their dispo* 
sition, others for their actual conduct — some, for instance, have a disposition of 
justice, but do not put it in practice, a« they arc prevented by external circum- 
stances, while others do put their justice in practice, acting in accordance with 
that disposition of justice which they have receivcil — so too is it with friendship. 
Some there are, who live together, delight in one another's prosperity, and fumi^^h 
each to the otlier all the good in their power, while others sleep, are separated by 
distance, and do not pnuitiae acts of fncmlship to one another, and yet are so 
ilisixifled os to do ho — since <listaucc doi's not put an end to friendship in itself, 
only to the active exorcI''(* of it. 

But if th<‘ absence bo long continued, then oven the friendship itself grow’s 
forgotten, wliich has caused it to l>c said. 

“ Maoy are the /riendfthips dissf»K'cd for want of intercourse.” 


u. — A certain pliability and easiness of temper required. 

But the elderly and the austere don’t njtpear to be good 
subjects for friendship ; there i.s little that is 
pleasing in them, and no one can pass his days 
with what gives him pain or even with what 
gives him no pleasure, since nature seems to 
shuu hcyoiid all else what is painful and to yearn 
for what is plea.sant. 

Those who ontortaiii esteem for one another but 
together should bo regarded ratlier as well dis- 
posed than as friends proper, there being nothing 
so distinctive of friend.s lus their living together; 
since the needy refpiire assistance, the fortunate 
company, they least of all can afford to be solitary. But men 
cannot pass tlieir time with one anotiier if they are not agreeable 
to one anotiier and don’t take pleasure in the same pursuits, these 
conditions being the bases on which companionship rests. 

The elderly and the aus*tcrc do not fumwh promising material for friendship, 
08 there is so little that is pleitsant in them. But where there ia no pleasure felt, 
men do not care to live together or their time in company, since no one 
would choose to pass his day's with what is painful or even with what faila to 
please him. A man wo cannot live witli cannot IxMjome our friend, for it is 
interoourso and companiouslii]> that m^e fritinds. 

Tliose who esteem one another without living together are to be accounted 
well-disiwseii rather than friends. 

There is uotliing so distinctive of friends os living together. Kot even those 
whom intort'st makes friends can do without living together; if they are in wont, 
they roquiro each other’s seivioes, and these they cannot have without living 
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together, Nor can those who are friends for pleasure's soke get on much better, 
not those either who are properly friends, I moan the blessed themselves ; for 
though they may not stand in need of one another, they still are agreeable to 
one another. For this further reason it is impossible for them not to wish to 
live together, because there are none whom it so little becomes to be solitary os 
the blessed. They are bonnd to be in one another's company, taking pleasure in 
the same pursuits. But this taking pleasure in the some pursuits constitutes the 
boon companionship of the young, when they are keenly interested in the same 
objects. 


iii, — Friendahip implies a virtuous disposition and a settled 
determination of the wilL 


It follows again from this that the friendship of the good is 
friendship in the highest sense, as has been 
already frequently stated. For it is absolute 
goodness and absolute pleasantness which ore 
held to be most properly the objects of affection 
and desire (though for each individual these will 
he shaped hy his own peculiar temperament), and in the good man 
both these desiderata are found combined. 

Moreover while affection may be regarded as a feeling, friend- 
ship bears more the character of a settled disjto- 
sition. Affection may be felt towards inanimate 
objects ; but men can requite affection only by a 
determinate act of the will, and this itself is the 
result of a settled character ; and to have an un- 
selfish wish for the good of the objects of our 
lore is the result not of feeling but of character. Besides in 
loving their friend, men love what is good for themselves, since 
the good man, in becoming a friend, becomes a good to him whoso 
friend he is. Accordingly in this case each at once loves what is 
good for himself and gives the other back an equivalent both in 
good will and in the kind of good ; and as friendship is said to 
consist in equality, therefore this essential is most completely 
realised in the friendship of the good. 


But the good have 
in theniaelves the 
corniitiouB most es- 
sential to friend- 
ship, 


Tn-hich is tio mere 
passing phase of 
the affections, but 
implies a formed 
charactcT and de- 
termination of the 
■wUL 


Bat einoe friendship is a Tirtue, and since in every virtue wo con detect an 
element of feeling as well as a disposition, we roust inquire whut the feeling in 
friendship is and what the di^^popition. Now ailuctiou resembleB a feeling, friend- 
ship a die|x>eition. A feeling is that which risen in us without any choice of the 
will, but A disposition implies a determination of the will and is that in virtue of 
which we exhibit such determination of the will ; affection comprises Iwth the 
love we entertain for inanimate objects and generally for objects from which no 
requital of oui affection is possible ; and this is a feeling. We love In these 
cases not from any judgment or consideration or deliberate choice but simply 
because we are siov^ in respect of it, and this is feeling pure and simple. But 
friendship is lore for those who love us, and this is a feeling implying an aot of 
the will ; for we judge that we to love one who loves us ; and so we are 

moved not only from without bnt also from within ourselves and by oontddora* 
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tion ; bat an emotion which impUoR oonwderation and an act of the will in the 
rosult of character. We conclude then that affection ia a feeling, friendship a 
disjx>8itioii. 

Once more, friends haye an unselfish wish for the good of those they loye. 
They do this not without consideration but on consideration of the grounds : bat 
to wish good to those we love for their sake forms part of the idea of fri^dship. 
On this ground therefore also friendship implies a certain fixity of character. 

Once again, each man loves the good friend, in that he is a good to himself ; 
for the good man, by becoming a friend, l)ecomc8 good to his friend * each, con- 
sequently. loves the other as his own proper good, and they wish one another 
well and ore pleasant to one another in the same way. 

And in every way each makes the other an equal return, friendship being 
called equality ; but to make such an equal return implies deliberate choice, and 
deliberate choice grows out of a settled character ; frieutlsliip. consequently, is a 
Hcttk^d disposition, while affection, implying no deliberate choice, is simply a 
feeling. 


V.— LIMITATIONS OF FIUENDSHIP STATED, 

i. — The austere and the elderly seldom make friends. 

Between tbc austere and the elderly friendship is of less frequent 
occurrence, because they sutler more from intir- 
niities of temper and take less pleasure in society, 
but good tenqier and tlie love of society are held 
to be in the highest degree elements of friendship 
and productive of it. For this reason the young 
make friends quickly, not the old; since these can- 
not make friends witli those in whom they take no delight. The 
same is the case with the austere. 8uch characters may very well 
be well wisliers to one another : they wish each other good and 
come to the relief of one another’s necessities — yet they are not 
friends projier, as they do not sjieiid their days together or take 
delight in one another, things which are the very madcing of 
friendship. 

All the olemciits conducive to friendship and proper to friends occur in the 
case of tho friendshi]) of the good alone. Between the elderly and the anstere 
friendship id of Icds frequent occurrence, inasmuch as they aire more liable to 
infirmities of temjMjr an<l have less t4iste for Society : society and company are 
held t<) be most pro<luctivc of friendship. Ck>nf*eqnently tho young make friends 
quickly, the elderly do not : lor it is not possible to become friends with a man 
whom you take no deJiglrt in ami in whose society you feel no pleasure. To feel 
sudii pleasure occurs but seldom in the case of the elderly, they know bo little 
what pleasure is. On these same grounds the austere also but seldom become 
friends, though such often well wishers to one another ; they wish one 
another good as far as their needs go, and they get from one another the help 
they each of them need . but they arc not friends, as Uiey don't spend their days 
together or take <lelight in each other, and it is this that most constitutes frlend- 
aliip and promotes it. 


The austere and 
the cMcriy are de- 
barred from fnenJ- 
ship by want of 
geniality and bjm- 
]»athy. 
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it — The number and oharaoter of the friends we should make. 

Next it is not possible to be on a, footing of perfect friendship 
with many at the same time, any more than it is possible to be in 
love with many people at once ; such friendship is a highly exalted 
state of feeling, and naturally can be entertained 
Wc towards but one at a time. Nor is it easy for 

sense only '’with many to be giving at once exquisite pleasure to 
timo same individual. Nor lierbsips does it often 

happen that yon come across at tlie same time 
many who are good. You require further to have experience of them 
and to become intimate with them, a task of no 
sliglit difficulty. But on grounds of interest and 
pleasure it is possible to please many at once; there 
are many who will be plciiscd on these grounds, 
and to render such services requires no great 
length of time. Of these imperfect friendships, 
that which is based on pleasure bas more of the, 
character of real frien(lsbi{), at least in those 
cases where there is reciprocity of mutual favours 
and the two friends take delight in one nnotlicr and in the same 
pursuits. This is the character of the friendships of the young. 

In them there is a larger element of generosity, 
and (2) it ia such while it is mercenary characters that form friend- 

fricntls that tho iPxii.iT j.i.r 

prosi)erou8 (who slups ou grounus 01 ])r()tiL Moreover the for- 
are able to choose tuuate, though they doii’t require serviceable, do 
mratly look forr*"* want pleasant friends. They require some one to 
live with, and can submit to what is painful only 
for a little while, since no one can put u]) with it as a permanence. 
A man could not stand even the good itself for long if absolutely 
distasteful to liim. Thus the friends they look 
jet they ought to for are agreeable friends. Yet they ought, 1 
wX think, while looking for such to see that they 
are good as well and good too for them ; in 
this way they will secure what should be implied in friends. 

It U not possible for the good roan to be on terms of perfect friendship with 
many at once, just as it is not possible cither to be in love with many at once. 
Perfect friendship is a kind of intensity of friendship, and such a feeling can bo . 
entertained towards only one at a time. To take grcftt delight in tho same 
objects is hardly possible among many, nor is it ensy to meet with many who are 
good and estimable. Besides this, to perfect such ideal friendship I'equiros long 
time, great inUmacy, and a thorongh proof of one another. To get these is 
difficnlt. 

In respect of the two other forms of friendship one may bo friends with many. 
On the score of interest a man may delight many, ami attract many hy the 


lint for profit or 
pleasure wo mny 
be friends M-ith 
a wider ciicle 
Friendships of 
pleasure arc more 
real than friend- 
ships of profit, (1) 
there is souiothing 
more generous 
about them, 
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chajtn'of his society. Many there are who take delight in such objects and who 
lire moved to love by such motives ; and these do not require a long time either 
in order to make full trial of their friends, but profess at once affection on 
grounds of interest or pleaburo. Perfect fiiendshlp, then, is that which is ba.sed 
on goodness, while the other two forms are frieiidshijm only by analogy, being 
respectively based on interest and on pleasure. 

But of these ‘ analogical ’ friendships, that form of friendship for pleasure's 
sake, in which each gets the same sort of return from the otlu*r and lx)th take 
delight in one another or in the same i>eo]>le, is more like tnie friendship. In tlie 
first place there is more gcn<jro8ity in frienrlships of pleasure than in friendships 
of profit. It is the mercenary and illiberal who form friendships on this lathr 
ground. Besides, true friendship needs pleasure, but needs not profit in any wise. 
The blessed while they have no need ot what is profitable do need elements of 
pleasure. They want some one to live witlu and cannot live with those who are 
disagreeable to them. They can bear with the disagreeable only for a little time ; 
indeed no one can endure* to 1 k‘ i>ainod j>en»otunlly, and no one would be able to 
put up with e^on the good itself for long, if it were distasteful to him. For this 
reason the excellent look for their frieiuk Ixiiig pleasant, while they are at the 
same time good, and good too to them ; in this way they will have tlie tfualities 
friends hlioiild have. On these ground** wc may assume that friendsliip for 
ph'iisuro has more the character of true friendship than friendship for profit. 


iii — Tlio Friends of the powerful. 


Tlio powerful 
cluK^w as friends 
( 1 ) tlie witty to 
amuse them, {' 2 ) 
the clever to serve 
them. 


Those who are in high jiosition seem to need a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of friends ; one set of men to be ser- 
viceable to them, another pleasant, while the same 
men arc rarely, if ever, both ; for the powerful don’t 
look for friends who arc at once agreeable and have 
virtue also, nor for such as are profitable for good 
works. They seek out the witty, when they wish 
for pleasure, the clever to carry out their orders ; these qualities 
are not often combined in the same man. We have indeed pointed 
out that the good man is pleasant and profitable 

, 1,1 1 i. 1 1 But the cood will 

at one ana the same tune, but sucli an one does not Ucome tiieir 
not make friends with his 8nj)erior in position, tnemis, -Kiicrotiiey 

1 li" 1' ' L ^ forfeit self-respect. 

unless he feels himselt surpassed in virtue also ; 

unless this is so a balance is not struck by his being porportion- 

nlely surpassed (in which ease he would be able to repay the 

advantage he receives by the honour he would give); but such 

characters (preeminent at once in station and in virtue) are of rai’e 

occurrence. 


Tliwe in high )X)sition do not employ the same friends as profiUible and as 
agroettble. One stt of men are protitaldc to them, anotlver agreeable: but tlie 
some individuals aie never, or searoely ever. both. The reason of this is that 
profit and pleasure are eombined only in jierfeet friendship, which is the friend- 
sliip of the (food. Those in authority do not, however, stadc tlie good for their 
friends. They do not seek those whom virtue makes pleasant nor Bueh as ore 
profitable tor good works. But they emiiloy the witty to give them pleasure, the 
clever as noetul tools to carry out tJieir orders. These qualities are not often 
found together in the same individual. For, though the gooil roan is ot onoe 


(I o 
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plensant and profitable, aa has been already said, still ho does not become friends 
with his superiors in station, unless that superior rooojfniae his superiority in 
point of virtue and submit himself to the good man, and acknowledge him for 
his better. In this way the good man will feel himself on a footing of equality 
with his superior in station, by being superior and surpassed proportionately : and 
feeling himself on an equality he will bo his friend ; but unless ho do so feel 
himself, he will not be. Since those in high position are not often of .such a 
character, consequently neither are the gpjod often friends with them. 


iv.— Summary of the general character of the hriendships based 
on equality. 

All the friendships we have described are based on an equalit}’ : 

for eitlier the friends get the same advantages 
one from another and wish tlie same advantages 
one to another, or they make an exchange of one 
thing for anotlier, pleasure for instance for profit. 
But that these latter are less real and less lasting 
friendships we have alreiidy pointed out. They are hold to be or 
not to be friendships at all according as men 
have looked at their similarity or dissimilarity to 
one and the same thing: from their likeness to 
friendship based on virtue they look like friend- 
ship — the one promoting pleaMirethe other profit, 
and these both belonging to ideal friendship. 
Yet because true friendship is superior to slander 
and is lasting, while these quickly fall tlirough 
and difier from it in many other particulars, they appear not to 
be friendships at all, from their unlikeness to the true. 


All these friend- 
ships imply an 
equality, an equal- 
ity of gains given 
and received. 


But the two in- 
ferior kinds of 
frierdahip will bo 
regarded as friend- 
ships or not, ac- 
cording as M’e con- 
sider their likeness 
or unlikeneas to 
the ideal type. 


All the friendships above described are based on equality. In these the friends 
reap the same advantages from one another and wish the wvme good to one 
another or else exchange one thing for another, eijual for equal, pleasure for 
imstance for That the.se last arc less properly fiienfl>ihi]>s than the re.st, 

and are shorter lived, we has^e alrea*!/ said. Ihit fiiendtOiips which aro baAcd on 
pleasnre or on profit, from one point of view may Ixi regarded as friendships, from 
another not. In so far as they are like perfect friendship, they are friendships ; 
in so far as they are unlike it, they arc not frieiidsJiipa They arc like it booanso 
perfect friendship has both goodness and }>rofital>iencss ; they are unlike it, 
hccansc while perfect friendship is enduring ami suiKirior to slander, thy quickly 
fftll through, and differ from it in many other reHj|>oetn l>f‘Hidert. 

All these, then, are fricndHhijis by analogy and aro Ixwcd on equality. 


VL— FRIENDSHIPS OF CONDESCENSION. 

1. — Such FriendBhips admit a large number of varieties. 

There is, however, another form of friend.ship, involving a supe- 
riority on one side, for instance the friendship of a father for his 
son, and generally of the elder for the younger, of a man for a 
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woman and of the ruler in every instance for his subjects. And 


tliese also, as well ns the former, differ from one 
another ; tlio fi-ieiidslup of parents for their 
children is not the same as that of rulers for 


‘Friendships of 
condesceiteion ’ aro 
formed amon;; a 


their subjects, nor a;,min is that of father to son, Jitfercnt 

the same as that of son to father, nor even that 


of husband to wife the same as that of wife to husband. Each 


of these has a different form of excellence and a 
different function, and the f^rounds of their affec- 
tion are different also ; consequently the affection 
they severally feel is dilfereiit and their friend- 
ships as well. 


Tcvult from differ- 
ent iTiotiveK, and 
iiniy l>e rttj^arded as 
liirierent kiuds uf 
iilendi^hip. 


But tlierii i« alno another kind of friernUliip. wliioh it* based, not on equality, 
but on 8U|x*rlonty on one nitlo • foi instance, that of father for aon, and gener- 
ally between old and young husband and wife, niler and subject. 

Moreover, these differ from one another ; for the friendship of parent and chil- 
dren is not the same aa that of nilor and subject, nor oven is that of father for 
sou the same aa that of son for father, nor of husband to wife the same as that of 
wife to husband, — so that, not only do the fnendshi}»s differ in these cases, but the 
affection given, and that by whicli it is reqiiitcfl. are also different. The eicellence 
of each of the friends is different. conse<iaently their functions also, and the 
grounds on which they love one another. Therefore, also, are the affections and 
the frieiidship.s (liffereiit too. In the frit ud.-diips de.'-ciiUjd alx)ve their perma- 
nence was produced by each of the fricudN getting precisely the same atl vantage 
from the other : but here this is not the ca'*e. A father will not o^k back from 
the tton exactly what the sou will ex^xict from his father. 


in all the return of affection should be proportionate, 
not equal. 

According’ly ncitlier does cncli ^ct exactly tlic same kind ot 
return from the otlicr, nor ought they to look for , 
it; but when chiklron pay their parents all that wiii i>c id 

is due to those who have begotten them, and different ou the 
parents their cliildren all that children luive a 
right to, the friendship under these circumstances is lasting and 
excellent. But in all frieiidshi[)s involving superiority, the 
affection given aliould be proportionate ; I mean 
the better should receive more affection than he 
gives, ns also the more profitable and in the same 
way with the rest; for, where there is accorded an 
affection proi>ortionate to merit, then in a way equality is secured, 
4.and this is rightly held to be distinctive of friendship. 

In the alK)ve doweribod forais of frieniUlup, what, oa we showed, produces per- 
manence in them is, that each of the two gi't-s the same advontagt^ from the other, 
but in these cases it is not so : the fatlier will not ask back from the son the same 
Bervioes that the son looks for from t!ie father.' 

Men ought not in such respects to attempt to secure an absolute equality ; but, 

c G 2 


(2) proportionate 
to the merits of 
the two, rather 
tlian exactly equal. 
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when one receives from the other what he ought to give and the other to receive, 
their friendship is lasting and equitable. 

Furthermore, the affection also ought to be proportionate in friendships imply- 
ing superiority ; the better of the two. and the more profitable, and so too the 
other cases, ought to receive more affection than he gives ; for a certain kind 
of equality requires to be realised in these cases too, as it is this which cements 
friendship. 


iii. — Limits within which such Friendships are possible. 

Equality does not seem to hold exactly the same position in 
respect of friendship tliat it holds in respect of 
justice ; in jnsticc what we look for first is nn 
equality which has regard to the ‘proportionate 
merits of the two parties, while absolute or 
numerical equality is only secondary, but in 
friendship this absolute equality is jirimary, and equality which is 
proportionate to merit is secondary. This is at 
once apparent if the discreitancy in virtue, wicked- 
ness, wealtli or anything else he great: tlie two 
no longer make friends, nor think it right they 
should. This is test seen in ca.se of the Gods, as 
they surpass all otliers most in every kind of 
good ; yet it is clear even in the case of kings. 
■Witli them also those wlio are far their inferiors 
in station do not even think of making friends ; 
nor again with the very wise or the very good do men of no con- 
sideration. One can lay down no accurate definition in such 
cases up to whut point two men can he friends. Though many 
advantages he removed, flic friendsliip may still continue, but 
where the gap is very wide (as for instance between man and God) 
it is no longer possible. 

But equality after a sort is attainoil when afferlion is proportioned to f*n]>orior 
merit, and by this equality the princijilc jiiMiiee is preserved. Yet (‘(piality dcM^s 
not stand in the some relation to friendship that it stands in to justice; in justice 
the first requisite is an equality based on desert, and projiortionate to those that 
receive, while equality in amount is only a secondary requisite ; for if the distri- 
hution be made according to merit and in proi^ortion, it is just ; and even tlmu^h 
the amounts differ very much there is nothinj^ prevent the stnndartl of justice 
being maintained — indeed if the distribution mofle was equal in amount and not 
proportionate, it would not bo just; but with friendship just the reverse is the 
case ; the equality which is required in it is in the first phioc un equality in amount, 
and only in the second place an equality in proi>ortion. 

For if two parties differ very much, and tho interval between them is not small, 
but one is very much superior to the other in virtue, in wealth, or in anything? 
else, they will not be friends ; they neith<*r can be nor wish to l>e. It becomes 
quite obvious in the cose of ourselves and Owl : He suiqiasses us infinitely in every 
kind of good and, in consequence, in tliis instance friendship has no place ; it is 
clear too even in the ca^ of kin^ ; those who are far their inferiors in rank don’t 
even think of claiming friendship with them either ; nor do those of no account 


as is seen by the 
fact, that friend* 
ships are never 
formed, or even 
thought (if, l»c* 
tseea those who 
arc very widely re* 
moved from one 
another in posi- 
tion, or m gO(Kl- 
uess. 


A certain absolute 
equality between 
the two friends is 
essential to friend- 
ship, 
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with such as arc very excellent and very wise. We conclude, then, that those who 
are very widely distant cannot be iriends, but where the superiority is moderate in 
amount it is possible. 

How wide the interval may be it is impossible to say precisely or to give an ac- 
curate definition. For though many advantages are taken away from one of the 
two friends, and the other is put thereby in a position of great superiority, it may 
be that the friendship will ntill continue ; or it may be that it will l>e broken off, 
when the interval between the two becomes very wide — as wdde, for instance, as 
that betweep ourselves and GckI. 


Tlicrc is a limit, 
tlicii, to the good 
wliicli a friend can 
wish his friend. 


iv. — Difficulty stated and solved. 

Ilereiijjon a question is raised whether it can be that 
friends wush their friends the very greatest of 
goods, that IS that they shoidd be Gods, since in 
that ciise they would cease to be their friends? 

Rut if they don't wish them this, they don’t wish 
them good ; and yet, as friends, they should wisli them all good. 

Now if wc were right in saying that friends wish their friends 
good for those friends’ own sake, it is a necessary 
condition of their wish that tlie friend should 
remain in the state he is in; but a friend will 
wish his friend the greatest of goods, compatible 
with liis being a man, and yet not perhaps after 
all all good, siiico each must wish good to himself 
above all otliers. 


He cannot wish 
liim to lie other in 
tlje grade of being 
than he in : nor 
can lie u'i&b him 
btioJi an amount of 
KtK>d oa 'Hill inter- 
fere wiili his own 
h.ip2)inoss. 


On those grounds a que^tion is al’»o rai‘^<•cl, 'whether, after all. friends can wish 
their friends the veiy chiefest goo<l> did their wLdies extend to this length, they 
■would join in their jirayer, lliat tlu-y iinglit iM-ooiue (hnh * liut Uiii» would put an 
cud to the fricuthliip ; so that if tliey wi<h them the v(*py chiefest gCKKis tliey w isli 
in clfect that they should no longer l»e tlunr friends . but do this is opi)osed to 
the very idea of friend.4np, nhile boides they will Ix' no longer good to them, if 
tliey are no longer their frieinK . they iloii'i, tlierefoic. join in thou* prayers for 
gotnls of this kind. 

Hut wc may Siiy in reply to thi< that tlu' friend joiri.s in his friend's prayer for 
good for that fii<-nd's .sake ,* con.'*c<(Ucntly it is needful that his fnend continue to 
be. tliat HO gcHKls may accrue to /mu . but he ■\vill continue to be. if he be still a 
man and does not In'come a Cod in place a man : if hi' continue to be but a man, 
his friend will wish that the verygreatt'st of all goods Ix fid him ; and yet not per- 
haps ,t 11 after all. at lea-st in the actual ca.*x* of the majority of friends, since it is 
for hiiiiHclf tliat each wishes for good the mo«t. 


VIT.— THE ESSENCE OF FRIENDSHIP, 

i. — Friendship consists more in loving than in being loved. 

The majority arc led by ambition to wish to receive rather than 
to bestow affection, (consequently the majority are lovers of flat- 
terers, as the flatterer is a friend adio acknowledges his inferiority. 
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or pretends to do so,) and to love more than he is loved. To be 
loved is like being honoured, and on this most 
men set their hearts. 

Yet they seem not to covet honour for its own 
sake, but only by the way. The mass of men 
delight in honour from tliose in high station on 
hopes such honour ins])ires, thinking they will 
get from them what they may chance to want ; 
accordingly they rejoice in the honour' they receive 
as a sign of benefits to be obtained. 

Next, those wl>o thirst for honour for the good 
and from their intiumtcs liave a wish to have 
their o-vvn good opinion of themselves confirmed ; 
they revel in the feeling that they really are good, 
trusting to the judgment of such as these when they affinn that 
it is so. 

But men do delight in being loved for its own sake; and so, it 
would seem, to be loved is better than to be honoured ; and friend- 
ship we should hold to be itself desirable. 

Friendship too would seem to consist more in loving than 
in being loved, a proof of which is furnished by 
the delight that mothers take in pouring out their 
love. Some mothers even give their children to 
be brought up by others, and, recognising them 
as their own, love them accordingly, and do not 
even look for anspiitai of their love, if this cannot 
be combined with their children’s continued priisperity, but arc 
content, if only they see them jirospering. And they continue to 
love them all the same, even though their children are prevented 
by their ignorance of them from perfoi-imng to them any of those 
duties to which a mother has a right. But since frieiulship con- 
sists more in loving than in being loved, and it is those who love 
their friends that we single out for praise, therefore loving is 
thought to be the special virtue of friends; consccpiently tliose 
who exhibit this in a proper degree are lasting friends, and their 
friendship is lasting friendship. 


Bnt in its nobler 
fonna (e. g, in a 
TTiothcr's love), 
fneiidship consists 
more in loving than 
iu k'ing loved, aud 
is so unselhsfa. 


There is a touch of 
selfisliness in the 
desire to be loved, 
wliich the majority 
have, 

account of the 

yet it is more \in- 
sebsh than the 
desire for honour, 
■a’hich is valued 
either (a) as a sign 
of influence, (h) as 
enhaucing a man’s 
own self-esteem. 


But the majority would seem to ?k* bynmbitioim iriotivcs to -wdsh to ho lored 
rather than to love; consequently the majonty nn> fond of fiattorers. and take 
rdeagore in the company of «ich. because they feci their superioi ity td them while 
they sem to be their friends ; but this suiK*iiority to their friends is pleasant to 
the ambitious, while flatterers preU-iid to pr<*f*ss Ou ir inferiority in ail rr.si>eets to 
those ill whose company they are. and lor (his reason to love more than ^cy arc 
loved ; but to be loved is very near being honoured, and this it is that most men 
yearn for. 

Yet those who seek to be honoured seek it, not for its own soke, but, only acci- 
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dentally os indicating something more. Honour would seem to be regarded by 
them as a good on account of something other than itself. The majority desire to 
be honoured by their superiors for the hope such honour inspires. They think that 
they will get what they want at the hands of those who honour them, and take 
pleasure in the honour as an indication of future benefits. But the better sort, 
who have a craving to be honoured by the good, have as their reason for seeking 
honour that they wish to have sure grounds for entertaining a good opinion of 
themselves. And they have their good opinion of themselves confirmeil by the 
Huffrages of such men. Consequently they take pleasure in honour while it pro- 
ceeds from such a source, and feel confidence in their own goodness. We conclude, 
then, that to be honoured is sought for for sometlung other than itself, but to be 
loved for its o^n soke. 

TTiis is indeed pleasant and d^irable in itself, consequently it would seem to be 
n better thing than to be lion<»urcd, and fritndship would seem to be in itself de- 
sirable. For, since it consists both in b<*ing loved and in loving, and each of these 
is in itself desii’able, it is clear that fncndsliip too is in itwdf deeirable ; accord- 
ingly not only is buing loved in iWlf desirable but loving also, and even more so 
ns being the more excellent. 

Whence it follows that friendship consists also more in loving than in being 
loved ; as is proveii hy the pleasure that motln-rs Uike in jouring out affection, 
w ilhout even seeking a retiun of it at the bnn«ls of their children. Rome of them 
even moke their own children the supiKK-itiriou''offspnng of others, or. at any rate, 
give them to others t<i lie bioiight up by them, and so, not Wing known to their 
chihlrcn, are not even lovtd by them • of course thc-y them.selves do know thfc*ir 
children and love them, but don’t even to W loved hy thorn in return, if this is 
incoTn})atiblc with tludr children’s ])n»«'pcrity. but are content if only they can see 
them well off. But if friend'^hip consists more in loving than being loved, and if 
it is those who arc fond of their friends tliat are praisctl, loving is a sort of virtue 
in friends. 

Accordingly where love is given in due j»rop<»rtion. the two are lasting friends 
and tlu'ir fiienibhip is sure. An<l in thi-^wny even the unequal may become friends 
if they love one another in proper amounts. sinc«‘ hy these means they will be made 
cnpittl to one another, aud fricudliiicjss means equality. 


li.—In what sense likeness is essential to friendship. 

In this way those who are nneqiial in station may most readily 
he made friends, as they will l»c jiut tliorehy on a 
footinjT of equality. Equality and likeness con- A itroiKirtmnat* re- 
stitute friendshij), most of all the likeness of (hose 
who observe the law of virtue ; being stedfast in themselves, 
they are stedfast to one another and neither tisk 
for what is evil nor abet one another in evil; but, ‘‘"'i likeness in 
if one may say so, even throw obstacles in the 
way of it. Good men neither sin themselves nor 
permit their friends to do so. But the evil have no stedfastness, 
they ore not at one with theni.selves for long , , . 

1 !•/» ^ bet m alike in 

together, and are Iricmls hut tor a bncl sjiae.c nickcilness is no 

from taking pleasure in iniquity. The serviceable ainiUug guarnnten 

and the pleusant are more lasting friends. They 

at least continue friends, as long as they give one another cither 

pleasure or profit. 
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But likeness of this kind is found most perfectly imd in tlie proper sense amon^ 
the good. Among the bad it is scaroelj to hes found at all, more among those whose 
ftiTn is pleasure or profit. The good are at one with themselves : they do not easily 
change nor take pleasure now in one thing now in another, but only in good deeds. 
Virtue is lasting because it is a formed character, and consequently the good ore 
ever like one another and abide in each other s friendshiji. And they neither aak 
for what ia evil nor abet one another in it, but, so to speak, ever throw obstacles 
in the way. The good neither fall into sin themselves nor permit their friends 
to do evil. But the evil are evil too in this, that they don’t take pleasure always 
in the same objects. For which reason they are not always like themselves nor 
like their friends, and hence they abide but a little \\diile in their friendship, only 
80 long as they take pleasure in one another s wickedness. But the fiorvi(X)able and 
the agreeable continue longer in their likeness to one another, ns the starch fortho 
profitable and the pleasant is more lasting. (’onstHjiientlytliey continue longer like 
themselves and each other, since both sot‘k the i>rolitable or the pleasant ; namely, 
so long as they furnish one another with pleasure or with profit. Such, then, are 
the friendships which arise from likeness. 


UL — Cases where unlikeness produces friendship. 

But it is friendship based on profit which seems most often to 
be formed from opposires, fiir instance, the friend- 
ship between rich and poor, ignorant and wise. 
When a man is in need of something, his desire 
for it impels him to give somctliing in return. 
Under this class may he brought lover and loved, 
beautiful and ugly. For this reason lovers some- 
times appear ridiculous when they expect to be 
loved as mnoh ns they love. They would have, 
indeed, a right to ask it, if they were as deserving of afi'ectioii ; 
but, w'hen they are nothing of the kind, it is ridiculous in them to 
do 60. 

But that form of friendship which is based on profit would soem to consist in 
contrariety. Take for instance the case of a jMM)r man niiiking friends with a 
rich, an ignorant with a learne<l man. Vljere a man feels in want of bomethmg, 
in his desire to get this he is prepared to give something else in e.\cliangu. 
Under this species may be claK«e<l the friendship between a lover and his darling, 
and the friendship of the beautiful and the ugly, l-'or this reason lovei-s oftt'u 
appear ridiculous, when they claim to have their affjHjtion csiually ri'<iniUj(I l)y the 
objects of it, being themselves ugly while those are beautiful. If they are /i-x 
loveable, their claim is reasonable, and they have a right to be loved os much, 
but, if they are not, they make thcmsclvcH ridiculous. 


It is frioodsbips 
for profit’s sake 
that are formed 
most often between 
dissimilar charac* 
ters, •with which 
we may, i»erhaps, 
olass lovers' friend* 
ships. 


iv.— Tke trufl ground of attraction in these cases. 

After all, perhaps, even in these cases it is not that opposite 
But wiuu diMimi- yearns for opposite pure and simple, their doing 
lare ycam for is 80 being merely accidental. What they really 
yearn, for is ‘ a state of balance ’ (for this is the 
‘ balanced condi- good). Tlie uioist, for instance, desires not to 
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become diy but to reacli the intermediate state, tion’ which in in- 
the same being the case with that which is warm twccn^thm 
iiiid with all the rest. However, let this pass, for 
sucli speculations are somewliat alien to our incjuiry. 


In these cases friendships are thou}?ht to be fonucd between men. of opposite 
paithS because the ujjly love the fair— the rich the poor — the ignorant the learned. 
In nature also the dry yearna for tho moist. Yet sueh frienilshipa between 
opposites arise, nob from their essential character, but only incidentally. It is 
not as loving one another that they are opposite, but it is an accident that they 
are sueh. Tlie i>oor man loves a rich man. because he is profitable or serviceable 
to him. But a useful or servicealdc tool is not essentially and in itself opposite 
to him who uses it. In that case every serviceable agent would be opposed to 
him who avails himself of it. But the soldier is not oppowsl to his g-eneral nor 
the disciple to his teaelicr. The lover also loves his darling becau.se he is 
jileaaant to him. But he nho is phia.«ant is not opposed to him who is pleased. 
It is an accident only tiiat they are in a relation of opjKJsitiou. And in nature 
that which is dry yearas proiierly not for it** op|»osite moistui'C but for ■ a mean 
state.’ Tl'oif desire is for what is goo«l. and it is this • mean state ’ which is gootl. 

Such {subjects may, however, lie dismissed; they are not very genuanc to ooi* 
present in<iuiry. 


VUf.— TIfE liELATIOX OF FinEXDSHIP AXD JUSTICE. 

i. — Every association for whatever purpose implies at once 
friendship and justice. 

Now, as wc said at starting, friondsliip and justice seem to 
have the same splicre and to subsist among the 
same individuals. In every association there 
seems to be justice of a sort and friendship ns 
well, at least men dub as friends fellow-voy.agers 
and fellow-soldiers, and in tho same way any 
who take part in any joint cnterpri.ses. And so 
far as the association goes, so far does the friendship extend, 
and the justice also. And the j»roverb ‘ friends’ goods are com- 
mon property ’ is right, inasiuueli as frieudsliip is based on 
community. 

Now it would Hcem, we said Ix'forc, that both friendship and justice have 
the same sphere. We look for justice iu tho associations which men form with 
one anofchcr, and it is in these also that friondsliip originates. Fcllow-voyagere, 
follow-soldiers, and generally all those who join with one another in any actions 
or iiursuits, sock to ohsorve justice as townnls one nnotlier and ai'e also friends 
with one another : and as for aw their association eoctends, so far do they love one 
another and do what is just to one another. IMience also the proverb has it, 
• common are the gootla of friendw,’ and rightly too, for friendship is based on 
community. 


Men camiot asso- 
ciate tbeuisei\C3 
for any ]>ur}>osc 
M ilhuut forming 
frieiolshijKsaml ob- 
serving justice to 
cue another. 
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ii. — Friendsliip and justioe vary alike with the cloaeness of the tie. 


The claims of jus- 
tice and friendship 
are more impera* 
tivc the closer is 
the tie, and tUo 
preater is tlie in- 
justice, if iujuatice 
be committod. 


Brothers and comrades have all things in common, all the rest 
only certain definite things, some more, others 
less. And the claims of justice differ also. The 
claims parents have on their children arc not the 
same as those that brothers have on one another, 
nor have fellow-citizens the same claims as com- 
rades. The sfime is the case with all the other 
forms of friendship. So too do acts of injustice 
differ according as they are done to tliis man or to that, and 
grow in magnitude, the closer the friends are to whom tlic)' 
are done. For instance, to roh one’s comrade of money is more 
atrocious than to roh a fellow-citizen, and to fail to helj) a brother 
is worse than to fail to help a stranger, and to strike one’s fatlier 
is worse than to strike anyone else. So justice and friendshi]i 
grow side by side, holding good between the same persons, and 
within the same limits. 


Bat these sfittociations differ. Ttrothetv and comrades have all in 

cominon, the rest of mankind not all tlunjfs. but only cerlwn dt Anitt* Uiinjfs, 
some more, some less. ^Vith tho'-c difforcut forms oi nsvK.’iation the frieiulhliipu 
also correspond, some arc more, oth<T'« l^-*^, intimate, fcillowin^r the diffcri^nt 
forms of aaeociation. Similarly the claims of ju^iticc aho aie itroportionutc to the 
friendships. Brothers have not the same claims 0x1 one another tliut. a father lias 
on his sou — nor have citizens and comnulcs the same claims on one anotlier but 
different, and the claims vai*y in degree, ln-ing more or less stringent as the 
friendships are more or les.«t intimate. It is not tHjuaJly unjust to rob a citizen 
and one's comrade of money, or to fail to h<‘lp a stranger and a brother, or to 
strike one's father and any one cIm*. llic claims ol justice grow with the friench 
ship, holding good in the same cases and within tlie same limits. It is more 
grievous to injure a man who is dearer to u**. wlio js associated more closely 
with us, who loves us more, than it is to injure one with whom the aseociatiou is 
less close, the friendship less intimate. 


iii. — An forms of association are but parts of the political union. 

But all subordinate a8.sociations are like j)arts of the political 
association. In them men hand together with a 
view to some special advantage to get some one 
of the elements of well-being, while the j)olitical 
community also seems originally to have been 
formed, and to have been subsequently per- 
petuated for the sake of advantage as a whole. 
It is this which lawgivers also take for their aim ; and one defini- 
tion of justice is ‘ the common advantage.’ 

Now all other forms of association aim only at some sjiecial 
part of our interest; fellow-voyagers, I'or instance, are associated 


The political union 
Becks to promoto 
the interest of life 
as a whole, alt par* 
ticular aBBociations 
Rome partial inte- 
roRts. 
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to promote the interests of the voyage with a view to the making 
of money or some similar object. Fellow-sol- 
diers are associated with a view to success in 
w.ir, from a desire for wealth, or victory, or the 
good of the state. The same is the case with 
fcllow-tribesracn and ‘ fellow-parisliioners.’ But 
some associations would seem to be formed to 
get pleasure ; those, for instance, who club toge- 
ther to oiler a sacrifice or to get a dinner have the sacrifice 
or the dinner for their object Still all alike would seem to be 
contained under the political association (for the jiolitical associa- 
tion aims not at jirescnt interest but at interest which looks to 
life as a whole). Under it men make sacrifices, contribute money 
for these purposes, giving at one and tlie same time to the gods 
tlieir proper honours, and furnisliing themselves with the means 
of relaxation and enjoyment. For the ancient sacrifices and 
gatherings seem especially to have been held after the ingathering 
of the harvest as a kind of first fruits, because it was at such 
seasons that men were most at leisure. 

Accordingly all forms of a.ssociation seem but As the s'JMx-iatirms 
jiarts of the political union, and what is true alamt 
the associations will hold e(iually about the cur- o niaitcd with 
responding friendslii[»s. 


Even those which 
are funned for 
pleasure stiil rauk 
as parte of the 
polith^l union, as 
plraHure is an in* 
gretiient in social 
weJJ -being. 


But all a.^-'Ociationn, in which fricTulship and justice have thoir s-phcrc. are like 
portH of the jiolitieal uni<»n. Th< political union cxi>t.'' to promote the poneiiil 
interest, for the wike of wliich .’*ocu*ty was fiuiucd at liist ami t*till contimics to 
exist. But oven' association <-xisis to pnauotc muik* iJjK'oia] ints'rost or other, one 
to promoU* this, another that ; it is by mrun^ of as'-(M:iations that we each secure 
our own interests, ami this is the ground of our nssov-iating with one another that 
wo may get some of tlie C'^stmtials of well-being. And thi.«. Lr. the common 
inUnc'-t, lawgivei*s aUo make thidr aim, ami .«ay that tliat is just which is to the 
common inUMCst, All the other forms of as'^x iation then. lK)th as wholes, and 
the several i>arts of lliein. seek after some interest ; for example fellow-voyagers 
seek after success in their voyage, whi'ther their object be money or something 
else: fellow-soldiers aim at success in war whether their object be money, 
victory, or their state. The saiiic is the case with fellow -trilxjsmcn and fellow- 
jMirishioners. Further some associations als4» have some form of pleasuit* for their 
aim and seem to have onginaitMl for the sake pU-tmnt . which is the case with 
those who join to make a sacrifice or a feast The first arc engaged in promoting 
a sacrifice, the R‘Cond in promoting a common meal, and both sacrifice and meal 
are chiefly fonns of enjoyment. Yet these are themselves also parts of the 
jiohtical association ; for these too, ns promoting the common weal, are ranged 
under the domain of * social wience,* For this seeks not merely that which 
is expedient at the moment but also aims ot that whicli, though not expedient at 
the moment, still ultimately will l>e so. It aims not only at present interest but 
at the interest of life as a whole, for whieh reiuson it takes into aeciumt sacrifice 
and social gatlierings and pleasant convivial meetings and means of relaxation. 
For it was after the ingathering of the cro]is that social gatherings used to be 
mailo and sacrifices olFoiod. liciiig a sort of first fruits; as men were motst at 
leisure at these seasons. By such joint acts heaven was made propitious to 
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thOTtt, and this they counted a gain, while they were themselves refreshed, and so 
undertook with new vigour their labours for the common weal. From this it 
appears that eveiy form of association — ^that which is formed for pleasure's soke 
no less than that which is formed directly for profit — has well-being for its ultimate 
object and aim, and consequently all alike are parts of tlie political union. 

With these associations the friendships base<l on them accord ; the divisions 
which are to be found in the associations wdll be found in the friendships os 
well, and such as are the associations, such too in character w'ill the corresponding 
friendships be. 


iv. — The different forms which the political union can assume. 

Now there arc three forms of political constitution and three 
distorted forms which are, as it were, corrup- 
tions of them. The three legitimate forms of 
political constitutions arc kingshij), aristocracy, 
and the third whicli, as being based upon a 
money assessment (n'ju,;), would have for its 
proper name ‘ timocracy,’ but wliicli tlic majority 
have ordinarily styled ‘ a constitution ’ (TroAirei'a) 

(yar excellence). 

We must accordingly cliscu'^s political society. Of this there are three forms, 
kingly goveninient. aristociacy. timociacy' called UMiully hyinont wiiteis’a con- 
Ftitution’ jwr vxalhnn, which has a'* it.'* charael^'nMic lliat it is ba.-K'd on im 
assessment of property ; men give money and get i>ow er. and so a timocracy is its 
appropriate name. 


The three forms of 
]>olitical union are 
(1) kingly govern- 
ment, (21 aristo- 
cracy, (3) ‘ timo- 
cracy,’ and there is 
a distorted form of 
oaeh. 


V. — These different constitutions compared. 

Of these kiugly government is the be.st, tlje worst is ‘timocracy.’ 

Tlie distorted form of kingly rule is tyranny. 
Both of them are tlie rule of one man, yet there 
is the widest jiossible diti'erence between them. 
The tyrant has an eye to his own interests, the 
king, to the interests of his subjects. lie is 
no true king wlio is not ‘self-contained’ and 
abundantly supplied witli all goods; but he who 
is in this position wants nothing more ; con- 
sequently he will be on the look-out not for 
his own interests but those of his sulijects ; he who is not such 
is a mere ‘pinchbeck’ king. Tyranny is in just the reverse position, 
for the tyrant pursues his own selfish good. Tyranny is clearly 
recognis^ as the worst form of government, and the worst is the 
opposite of the best. 

Of these conrtitutiotifl the best in kiugly govommeDt, the wornt ‘ timocracy.’ 
8uch then are the different constitntionH. Tlie distorted forms, which are, so to 
speak, their corruptions, are — of kingly govonimrnt. tyranny; for they are both 
instances of personal lulc, but there is the widest ftoi^iblo difference between 


Kingly government 
in. best, as a true 
king can pursue 
most unselHbblj 
the public gwHl, 
and the opposite 
of it, wbiob is 
tyranny, is ob- 
viously the worst 
form of govern- 
ment. 
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thorn. The tyrant looks after his own interests, the king the interests of his 
subjects ; he is no king who is not self-contained and abundantly supplied 
with all good things. Such an one will not want to absorb the goods of his 
suVijects. Cionsequently he does not in his political measures, and in his public 
nets, look out for his own interoj^ts Imt only those of his subjects, as he will 
provide tor his own interests not out of the public funds but from his own 
resouroes. And he who is not in this position may be a haphazm'd ruler but no 
true king. Tyranny, therefore, is the opposite of kingly inle ; for the tyrant 
pursues his own interests, and much more so even than the ‘ haphazard ’ ruler. 
Anil the difference between him and a king is even more obvious as he is worse 
than the chance-chosen ruler. For this reason tyranny is the opposite of kingly 
rule, because the one is best the other worst, and the worst is oppusite to the best. 


Vi. — Order of the changes in the constitution. 

Constitniions clifingo as follows. One change is from kingly rule 
to tyranny ; for tyranny is .a bad form of single 
rule j accordingly it Ls the had king who becomes 
tyrant. Next, aristocracy changes into oligarchy 
through the hadne.ss of the rulers, who distribute 
the goods of the State contrary to merit, reserving 
all, or the great majority of good tilings, to them- 
selves, koeiiing offices always in the same hands, valuing the 
amassing of wealth above all things. The result is that hut few 
get office, and they the baser sort instead of the very best. From 
‘ timocracy’ tlie cluuigc is to democracy, the two bordering close on 
one another ; for ‘ timocracy ’ loo means the rule of the multitude, 
and all are equal who arc .i.s.ses.sed at the necessarj’ amount. Ilemo- 
erucy is the least evil of the distorted forms, as it is but a sliglit 
departure from the legitimate form of constitution. The above 
is the most ordinary way in which constitutions cliange, as the 
transition is in tliis way the smallest, and most easily made. 

Xow tlio onUnar)’ chonffp in the of government is from kingly govern- 

ment to tyranny : for tyranny is the corruption of jK'rsoual rule, anil the bail 
king passes into tlie t^Tant. Of kingly government, then. t^Tanny is the fierver- 
sioii, hut of anstoornoy oligarchy . this comes about, when those who administer 
this form of government, assign themselves all the goods of the state in the teeth 
of desert ; if not all tlie goods of the staU‘ then tlie giimt'fe share ; their policy also is 
to entrust the same individuals iHTpctually witlx the management of the offices of 
the state, that they may Ixiiid them to themselves by tics of intimacy, and so be 
enabled by these means to batten on the public revenues. The result of this is 
that but few are ontrustotl witli the inuiiagemcnt of affaira. and they the baaer 
sort in place of the very best. Next of a * timocracy ' the i>erversion is democracy : 
tliesc Iwiiler cloMily on one another, for a ‘timocracy’ too means the rule of a 
multitude, and all who are assessed at the same amount, count as equal. Of all 
the iK'r\'erteil forms democracy is the Ica^t evil ; it departs but slightly from the 
ideal of a ‘ timocracy ’ * it has more \xoints in coiumon with it than points of 
difference fixmi it ; it differs from it in disjxensing with any property qualifica- 
tion. hut it is at one with it in tlxe equality it estuhlishea (as in a * timocracy ’ all 
who have the some inoperty qualification ore on an equality) and in involving 
tlie rule of the umltitiide. 


Kingly nile dege- 
nerates into ty- 
ranny, aDstoenwy 
into oliganhy, ‘ti- 
mocracy’ into de- 
mocracy. 
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vii.— The counterparts of these different forms of government 
in the family. 

Similitudes and patterns of these different constitutions are to 
be found also in the family. Tlie relation of a 
repre^nteJ™y°tijo father to his sons is the counterpart of kingly 
rule oE a father rule, as a father cares for his children. For this 
over hia children. j-gason Homer Calls Zeus ‘ father,’ for kingly rule 
is a kind of paternal government. But in Persia tiie father’s 
rule is tyrannical, for lie treats his sous like 
slaves. Tyrannical also is a master’s rule over 
his slaves, for it is the interest of the master that 
is made the object in it. This would seem all 
right and fair, hut the Persian ciisloin a wrong 
one, since those who differ should bo ruled 

differently. 

The relations of husband and wife are aristocratical in character, 
for the man has in virtue of his superior merit a 
right to rule, at lea.st in tho.so points that become 
a man, while he gives over to his wife those 
departments whieh suit a woman. But when a 
man lords it over everything, he changes his rule 
into an oligarchy. He does this in the teeth of 
merit, and not in virtue of his .superiority. 

But sometimes worn en have rule, if they are hcircssc.s ; in this 
case again rule is not based on merit, but on 
wealth and power, as is the case in oligarchies. 

Thirdly, the relations of brothers are like a 
‘timocracy;’ they are cquabs, except so far as 
there may be a difference in age. Consequently 
if there be a very great discrepancy in age, their 
friendship is no longer the friendship of brothers. 

But democracies are mostly to be found in masterless houses 
— here all are on an equality — and in those homes 
’■“I®’’ ** ‘^very one has licence 

mastorleas houaes. tO do US hc plcUSCS. 


In Persia this de- 
generates into ty- 
ranny, which, how- 
ever, is the natural 
relation of master 
and slave. 


2. Hu<!bftnd and 
wife live under an 
aristocracy, winch 
degcRonites into 
an oligarchy, if (a) 
tho husband Ukes 
all authority into 
bia own bauds, 


or (b) the woman 
has the upper 
band. 

3. Rrotliers make 
a ' timocracy,* 


It is to sncli changes as these that the clilTerent kinds of oonstitation are most 
liable. Each constitution is least liable to patw into the one opf>omxl to it, but 
easily d^eneratca into its ow^i i>ervert4«l form, lint there are also in the sphero 
of the household similitudes and, if one may say so, patterns of thfise constitu- 
tions. In hoiweholdfl are to be seen kingly government, aristocracy, and wj on. 
The relation of a father to his son exhibiu the form of kingly rule, since the 
father cares for bis children : and, on tliis ground Homer also calls Zeus 'faihvr' 
Kiz^ly rule has a tendency to become ‘paternal' government; but this the 
Eeniana pervert into a tyranny, for they rule thcii sons Uko alavcB. But the 
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rule over fllavc;? is ‘ tyranny ; ’ it is the maRter's interest that the slaves are always 
exj)eeto(l to promote, ho that a rule of this sort over childi'en ih wron{f, while 
that which rcHcmblcH king-ly lule. has right on its side ; for as a son differw fiom 
a slave, the rule exercised over them should be different also. So, then, the 
relation of a father to his sons resembles kingly rule, hile that of husband to 
wife is like aristocracy. The man rules by merit and as being the superifjr ; 
there will be an aristocracy then, when tlie husband reserves to himself what is 
suitable to a man and reaignH to his wife the duties that befit a woman. But this 
relationship will step beyond the limits of aristocracy and degenerate into 
oligarchy, when the husband attempts to Iwi master in all things ,* this would be 
to go in tlie teeth of merit, and to rule no longer in virtue of his superiority. 
And sometimea women bear sway, when they are heiresses, and so surpass their 
husbands in vrcalth and power. Such a rule is not based on merit, but, as in 
oligarchy, on wealth and {lower. 

Such then are oligarchy an<l aiistocracy in the household. 

The relation between brothers an‘*wers to * timocracy ; ' they are equals, except 
so far jiH they diflcr in age ; for which reason, if they arc very iliffeient indeed in 
age, their friendship is no longer of the frabjmal sort, but resembles that of a 
father for his ohildn n Dcmociacy is mostly found 111 nia?.teiles.s households: 
here all arc on an equal footing. It is found aUo in those in which the ruler 
is w'cok, and each member is, tJicrefore, his own master. 


viii.— In all these cases friendship and justice go hand in hand. 


There is a fritnd- 
ship * of condo- 
.‘<censjou’ between 
a king and liis 
subjects, 


Now in respect of each one of these difTercnt constitutions 
friciuiship seems to prevail just so lar as justice 
does. Tliere is friend.ship between a king and 
Ids subjects, resting on an overplus of benefits 
conferred by him; for lie is a benefactor of liis 
subjects, if he is good, and takes care for their 
welfare, like a shepherd for Ids sheep; for wldcli reason Homer 
has styled Agaiuemuoii ‘shepherd of Ids people.’ 

Such also is the position of a father, but lie differs from the 
king in the greatness of flic benefits conferred. 

Ho is the author of Ids children’s being, which is 
held to be the greatest of benefits, and of their 
nurture and education as well ; ancestors also 
are treated with the same respect, for it is 
natural for a father to rule Ids children, ancestors 
their descendants, and a king his subjects. But these friendships 
all imply superiority on one side, for which reason parents are 
also honoured ; and the claims of justice between the two parties 
are not identical hut proportioned to merit ; so it is on these terms 
also that the friendship is formed. 

And between a man and his wife there is the same friendship 
ns subsists in an aristocracy. It is based on aristocracy, 

virtue, the better getting the greater good, and ami between hns- 
cach what befits him; and this also is Uie 
character of the justice involved. suiietiority on the 


ftnJ between a 
father aiul his 
children, a friend- 
I'hip resting on 
bene fi til con fcrrcil 
and acknowledged. 
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one side, dofor- 
enoe on the other. 
Brothers, and the 
members of a 
* timocracy,’ are 
equals ; and on 
this footing their 
friendship is con- 
eluded. 


But the intercourse of brothers is like that of 
comrades ; brothers are equals, and of the same 
age, and such are, as a rule, alike in feeling, 
alike in character. Like this is the regard which 
prevails in a ‘ timocracy ; ’ the citizens should 
be equals and kindly to one another, they take 
it in turns to rule, and all rule alike ; such also 
is the character of the friendship. 

But in the perverted forms, as there is but little justice, so 
there is but little friendship either, least of all 
in the worst form ; in a tyranny there is no 
friendship at all, or but very little. For where 
there is nothing in coounori between ruler and 
subject there c,an be no friendship, as there is 
no justice; the relation is analogous to that 
between a workman and bis tool, soul and body, 
a master .and bis slave. All these are well 
treated by those who use them, but there is no 
room for friendship or justice to in.animatc objects ; no, nor even 
to horse or ox, nor towards a slave as a slave ; for the slave is 
a living tool, the tool a lifeless slave. 

Tims the master can feel no friendship to his slave as a slave, 
yet he may feel it towards liim as a man. Every 
man is bound to recognise the claims of justice 
towards every one who can take part with him 
in law and contract ; consequently he must accord 
him friendsliip too so far as ho is a man. 

The result of all this is that in tyrannies justice 
and friendship both alike find place to a very 
small extent ; but in democracies there is more 
scope for them, as equals Lave many things in 
common. 


In a ‘tyranny,’ and 
between master 
and slave, there is 
no justice and no 
friendship ; there 
is no community of 
interests ; subjects 
and slaves alike 
are regarded as 
mere tools. 


But still the slave 
has, as a human 
being, claims on 
his master’s recog- 
nition aud regard. 

In a democracy 
friendship is more 
possible than in 
any other per- 
verted form of 
govcrmnenL 


Sneh then are the different form.« of association, whether in the })o<Iy [>o]itical 
or in the household. All these different fonns of asscKiiation may be aocompouied 
by friendship, and are so accomrMinictl, just ho far os they rest on justice. 

Thus in the connexion of a king* ami iiis siibjeetH tlie fncntlshij) rests on 
acknowledged superiority, the king having j»re**ininenc(i in reiqux:t of Uncflts 
conferred, educe, if he is good, he fjenefits his suijjectH, and cartis for their welfare, 
like a diepherd cares for his sheep. It is for this rea.«on that Homer styles 
Agamemnon shepherd of his {>eople. Tliis loo is the character of a father’s 
friendship for his children ; it rests on recoj^niased huperiority. Yet it differs in 
the greatness of the benefits conferred, a father l>eing the greater benefactor. 
He is the author of liis child’s being, and this is held to be the greatest of all 
benefits ; while, besides, he provides for its nurtui'c and education. And similar 
claims are accorded to ancestors as well ; it is held tuttural for a father to rule 
his sons, ancestors their descendant, a king his subjects. So, then, oU tliese 
friendships rest on a recognitios of saperiority, for which reason paients ore also 
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held in honour. And the justice is such na the friendship is, inyolving' not the 
same rights on cither side, but superiority on the one ride. A father's claims on 
his son are more urgent than a hoh'h clauns on his father, since each ought to 
give in proportion to tlie others ments. It is on this footing that the friendship 
between them stands. 

But it is not merely tlio relation between a king and bis subject.s that is 
accompanied by fricn'lship. resting on recognised superiority, hut ari.stocratical 
rule is so too. The better of the two jiartios receives the greats*!* affection : and 
thi.s is the character also of the fiiendship of lins])and and wife. Hie relation 
between them is aristocracy in the household. It is in virtue of his superior 
excellence that the man rules, and because the better has a right to expect the 
greater affection. Consctiuently justice in this case also rests on recognised 
8Uj>eriority. 

Thirdly, the relation of citi7.cns in a ‘ lirnocracy,' like the i\ lations of lirothcrs 
to on& another, is aecoiiipaiiicsl by a frimdriiip like that of comrades, rc.sting as 
it does on equality. Coniradc.s are espials and of tlie saniL' age. and .‘•uch are. as 
a rule, alike in feeling, alike in character . .and these me al^o characterhitics of 
those who live under a * timocracy.’ Its citizens riiould la; erpials and kindly to 
one another ; they e.acli take their share in niling. and aic inilwl in turn. Friend- 
ship also in their case, and justice as well, are base<l on equality. Ucalthy con- 
stitutions then, and healthy relationships in the family, arc attended alike by 
friendship and by justice. 

But in the perverted fonns of government, on there ij4 but little justice, so too 
there ia but little frion<lslu]». And since <»f all the iioiwerte^l fonns of government 
tyi-anny ia the worst oonscipicntly friendship is not found at all under it or very 
little of it. For, wh(;ro there is nothing in common between ruler and subject, 
there can be no fru.udsliii>. There is no justice (or mutual ros)>ect for each 
otlicr's rights) ; the relation l»etwccn t.»umt and subject, between master anil 
slave is simply tliut between a workman and liis to(»)' between soul and body. 
The tool is looked atVi- by the workman, the body by the soul. Imt no friendship is 
felt in the one ca.se or the other. Theie cmi be no fnenJriiij) ior inanimate things. 
Xor are auy clamis of ju-tice rceognizod l»y tho’-c who make umi of thfst‘ things, 
since no such cdairns an; ]<*oogni/ed (ven towanls ox or dog. in tin* s^ime way a 
master can f»'(d no friendriiip for hi.s slave, a tyrant none for liis subjects, inas- 
much as they are slaves : masters ainl sluve> liave nothing in common ; the .slave 
is a living tool, the tool a hfeh» slave, ^o bir then as the slave is a rift\c. no 
friendship can he felt lor him. ti't so far u> he is a man friendriiip nia> Iw felt 
towards him. Kvery man must reeognis<‘ o<*riain claims of ]u>tice towards every 
other man. wlio can jia.-licip.ite jointly with liiiii iii ci'i'tain laws and ordinances. 
For the i>aiticipatioii in laws a. reganl-* one another, is what constitutes justice, 
and participation in ju.sticc brings in its train friendship a.s well. A tyrant, 
therefoixi. may feel fneui]riui» for liis subjeeU so fiu* as they lU'c men. and bo in 
this fionse there can sub.sist a kind of dim justkv ami friendriiip. 

In dcmocrai’y these uu; to be* found mor<; largely tlian in any other of the 
perverted forms of government : for equals liave many things in common. 


IX.— THE ElUE.XDSHir WHICH BESTS ON TIES OF BLOOD. 

1, — Distinction between this and other kinds of friendship. 

Though all friendship thus involves ‘ common interests,’ as we 
have said, yet the friendships of blood relations 
and comrades form a class apart. For the friend- 
ships of fellow-citizens, fcllow-clansmcn, fellow- im out ot o«u- 


n u 
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interests voyftgcrSj ftud all of that hindj arc more like 
t^ other friend- yeg^ja,. partnerships, resting, as they appear to 
' do, on a kind of stipulation. "With them may be 

classed also hereditary friendships. 

All friendBhip then rests on community of interest.'*, ns has been already said. 
But the friendship of relations and comrades alone does not rest on this biujis. 
For the friendships which are concluded on certain set terms and on a regular 
agreement, like those of fellow-citizene, fcllow-tiibesmen. fellow-voyagers, nnd 
all Bimilar ones, have the character of a partnership : and with them may be 
classed hereditary friendships. 


ii. — Origin and character of parental affection. 

Bat the nffection of relatives, in all its different forms, seems 
ultimately to be derived from the love of parent 
P.arcnts love their and child; parents love their children ns a part 
p^^mornaelvest 0^ themsclves, children their parents as deriving 
their existence from them. Parents, however, 
know better the offspring they have given birth to, than their 
ofifspring know the source from which they arc sprung : and this 
source of their being is more wrapped up in its offspring, than 
the ofifspring in that which created it. That wliich derives its 
origin from something else, is naturally dear to that wliicli has 
produced it, a tooth for instance, or a hair, or aiiytliing else to the 
owner of it, while the source of its being i.s not duiir to tlie thing 
an knowin produccd, Or at ally rate mueli less dear. Tlio 
that tTey are^f samc rcsult is brought about by the kiigth of time 
authors of their over which the knowledge cxtciids. Parents love 
their offspring directly they arc horn, hut children 
their parents only after a lapse of time, wlica they have attained 
to understanding or perception. From tliis it is plain also why 
it is that mothers have the greater love. 

But the friendship of blood relations and of contraries is not btiscd on any 
stipulation oragreoraont, but in the one ease nature binds them together, in the 
other the accident of similarity of age and of intcn-st in the saine ]mrsuits. 

We mnjt now speak about the friendshij) of relation-s. Thin assumes many 
forms but is all to be traced back to parental affection — for by roawm of thoir affec- 
tion for a common parent, or ancestor, brotheisaud other relations generally, are 
led to love one another. Parents love their cbildrea as being a part ot thcmnelrev, 
children their parents as deriving their origin from them, brothers brotlicrs, as 
being sprung from the same parents. But parents know bettor that thoir 
children are sprung from them, than their offspring know, that thoy derive from 
them their origin ; and the cause, and the producer, is more wraiipod up in that 
to which it has given birth, or which it has produced, than the creature is in its 
creator, or the offspring in that which has given it birth : that which has sprung 
from anything is dear to that from which it has sprung, as a tooth, or a hair, U 
dear to its possessor, while its possessor is not dear to a tooth or a hair ; either, 
then, the cause is not iteor at all to its effect, and the source of its being to that 
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which springs from it, and has no special connection with it, or if it has, has 
at any rate a less intimate connection than tho effect has with its cause ; 
accordingly children love their pareutn less than they are loved by them. 

This is further evident from the time through which the connection lasts : 
parents love their offspring directly they are l>om, but children their parents only 
after an interval, when they have attained to understanding or perception. For 
this reason mothers love their children more than fathers do. because they love 
them earlier. Parents therefore lov<* their children as themselves ; that which 
is sprung from them Vxicomcs to them, as it were, a kind of second self, differing 
only in having a separate existence, — while children love their parents becam$e 
they are bom of them. 


iii.— Origin and nature of brotherly love. 

Parents, therefore, love their chiklren as themselves (that which 
is horn of them hecomea, so to speak, themselves 
repeated, in virtue of its separate existence), while 
children love their parents hccauae they derive 
their hehig from them. But brothers love one 
another bceaiise of tlieir ori."-in from the same 
sources — their identity in resiiect of their parents identifies them 
witli one anollicr. AVhence such cxpre.«sions as ‘ same blood,’ 
‘ same stock ’ and so on, since there is a common element in 
their separate exi.stences. ^Moreover their being brought up 
together, and being of an ago, contribute greatly . 

. ^ I I'.nt is increawil Ig 

to tlioir friendship ; tho.se of an age seek out ,..,i,i|viiiion.«ini) in 
each other; and it is those who are similar in ami wmi- 

character that make hosom friends: this is the kinty ot ta-stea. 
reason why the love of brothers is like that of bosom friends. 

But cousins, and all other relatives, derive their intimacy from 
this same source ; being sprung from the same 
stock their intimacy is more or less close, accord- 
ing as tlic original source is nearer or further 
removed. 

IlroUiPP- lovc one anotht'r Itocau-sc they arc timing from the same parents. 
Thc-r idontity in i-clatiou to their parents creatt's an identity for them with one 
fluotlior, as tlio identity of tlu- nnit binds tho hmnehos one to another; 
whence such oxprossions ns * same hltHKl ' * same st^Kik ' and so on. There is the 
same oleinont running thn»ugh each of them though many and divci'so. 

The fact also of Inuiig brought up together and Ix ing of an age greatly 
enhances their frieiuKhip : thuM> of an ago love one another and 'tis those of 
like disjmsitioii that aiv emumdes. im»nx>ver. iiud all otlier relatives, 

derive their intimacy fmm the brotherly relationship ; for, being derived from 
the same ancestors. the> an* in a way identihevi with one another. And relations 
are moro or less closely bound together os the ooramou ancestor of tho race is 
nearer or more remote. IVhere the common ancestor is vory remote, the cozmeo* 
tion boooinee enfeebled, lieing diminished at each stage of remo^’oh 


The fi.'iDic holds 
good, though in 
a less degree, of 
consins and other 
rel.itioDs. 


Thclrivc of brothers 
arise.s from their 
cniuTnon blood, 
uhich draw.o them 
together. 


n u 3 
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ir. — Tha love of children to parents. 

The love felt by cliildren for their parents, ns that of men to 
^ God, is based on ;;oodness and a rccoo-nition of 

dren to juronts supcriont}'. Our parents have conferred the 
rests on a sense of greatest benefits upoii US. They are the authors 
favours received. being, and of our being nurtured ; aud we 

owe to them our education too after we are born. 

The lore of children toward:* their parenfcK and of men to God roKt** on ffood* 
ness and a aense of superior mwit ; parents are benefactors m Iio have conferred 
the greatest benefits, being, nurture, education : but the affection of other 
relations to one another rests on e4|uality. 


V. — Superiority of family affection to all other kinds. 

Familyatfectionhas moreo^■er 2>leasantuc.ss and profit in agreater 
degree than the friciulsliip of aliens can ever 
bec<ause life in the family is lived more 
quisite for frieuii- in common. Brotherly love has all those charae- 
^feed'degreo wJiich are to he fuiwii iu comradeship, 

and lias them in a greater degree, where the 
brothers are good and alike in disposition, just because they are 
more intimate and start with having natural affection for one 
another from birth uiiwards, and also because tlioso who arc 
sprung of the same parents, aud arc brought up together ami 
educated alike, have more tastes in corainou ; wliile further, that 
proof of each other which time furnislies is in tlieir ease most 
complete and reliable. These elenieiils of fricndsliip are to be 
found projiortionately in the case of other relations. 


And family affect’on ha** pleasantiie'N- ami pritnublt-iiess iu a greater degree 
than that of those who aro aliens in race, a** faintly life is lived more in common, 
and the members of a family aro more bound up with ont* anotbt‘r. Most of all 
w this true of brotherly love : it has all the characteristics which comnvdoship 
has, and has them even in a higher degree • and for this reason whore brothers 
are good, and similar in character, they will love ono anotlier even more than 
comrades : they are more closely allied to one another, are more alike, have a 
natural affection for one another from their birth onwards, and have more 
kindred dispositionn. as being bom of the same i«trents, and as haring been 
educated alike. And the proof of each other which tiiuo gives is in their oaso 
greater and more sure. First, then, among family affectious Htouds the love of 
brothers ; nil the rest are proportionate to their nearness in blood. 


vi.— The love of husband and wife. 

Affection between husband and wife is a natural instinct, for 
annn lives by nature in pairs even more than in civil society. A 
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household is prior to, and even more absolutely indispensable 
than, a state, and the production of children is 
a function which man shares with the animals. 

In the case of the other animals the connexion 
lasts only so long as is needful for this particular 
purpose, but men and women live together, not 
merely with a view to the production of children, 
but also to supply their wants in life ; their 
functions from the first are separate, and dif- 
ferent tasks arc assigned to man and woman : consequently they 
help one another by bringing their several products into a com- 
mon fund. 

On these grounds there would seem to be both pleasure and 
profit in this form of friendship and on grounds of virtue also, 
where husband and wife arc good. They have their own specific 
excellence and each can therefore take jilcasure in the other’s 
goodness. Children too wonld seem to be a bond of union be- 
tween the parents, as is proved by the fact that the childless 
more readily separate ; children are a good common to both of 
them, and that which is common binds men together. 

Between man anil woman love m* n natural inxtinct. For man is even more 
diHiKixod by nature to tbo iir<Hlnction of children, than he is to living in a civil 
oommuuity, inasmuch as a liouschrdd is even more ind;>ix'usablc than a civil govern- 
ment: the prislncliou of olTspring is al-o more widely shartsi by the Ix'asts than is 
civil government. The former iH-longs to all amninls. the latter to human beings 
alone' in othi'r animals the (oniiex.oii lietwtsui the pair lasts only so long as is 
nece.ssai')' for tlie rearing of ortspnng. but in the c.ase of human licings the connexion 
is not formed merely to rear ehildien. hut extend- to the supply of the other wants 
of life : their functions aiv dividtsl from the first, and the dutiesof a husband are 
diffeient from those of a wife . ctuissspiently they help one niudher hy bringing 
their st-venil eontriliuT,ions inrii a common store Kfir this mason there acems to 
he profit and pleasure ns well in thi- form of friendship, and there will he good- 
ness and virtue also, it the two h.ap|H'u to Ix' will -disposed . they have each their 
own sitecial excellence ; and if isieh la* gmsl in the line of their own special 
exc-ellence, this will lead them to take ]iUia.sure in one another. Children, too, 
seem to be a bond in muiiitaiinng nffi'ctioii of this sort, which is the reason why 
childless couples more rendUy separate ; children are a good common to both 
{laients, and that which is common holds together those who participate in it. 


Love between hus- 
band and wile is a 
natural iiuitinct, 
but is increased by 
the sense of mutual 
helpfulness, by 
goodness, by the 
jiossession of chil- 
dren. 


vii. — The claims of firiendship vary in those different oaoea. 


But the question of bow n man should live with his wife, and 
generally a frieud with a friend, is the same ques- 
tion as how they niny livc.justly with one another; 
a friend has diflerent chiimj from a stranger, a 
comrade from one who is merely a fellow pupil. 


The olaiins of 
friendshi}) yary 
with tlie closeiiefld 
of the connecUn^ 
tie. 


But the questiou how a man ahould live with his wife, a brother with a Iffother, 
and generaUj a friend with a frie&d; ie the same question as how the/ do so 
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jtlstly. Each kind of aseoclation is aooompauied by its own special kind of justice 
analogous to the friend.ship, which prevails in it, as we have several times stated. 
The claims which a friend has on hie friend are not identical with those that a 
stranger has, or which a brother has, or a comrade, or a fellow pupil. 


X.— THE RIGHTS AND THE DUTIES OF FRIENDS. 

1.— General prinoiple for their regulation enunciated. 

Now as there are three kinds of friendship, as was stated above, 
and as in respect of each of them the friends may 
on a footing of equality, or may be in a posi- 
shottld return tion of relative superiority and inferiority — for 
pToportioZte two iiieii who are equally good may become 

amounts in each friends, or a better man may become friends with 

kind of friendship. good ; and this same holds good witli 

respect to those who are friends because they are agreeable to one 
another and w’ith those who are friends for jirofit’s sake — they 
may be equals in the benefits conferred, or the one may confer 
more the other less — equals should make each other an equid 
return in affection and in idl else, unequals should make a return 
proportionate to the superior position of the one party. 

But as there are throe kind-i of friendship, t>tt.s('d re.spoctivcly on goodness, 
pleasantness, and profitablcneiw, and a.- in re.'|K'ct of oath of tbeso three kinds sciiiii 
friends may be on a footing of e<iuj<lity, otheis on a footing of suiieriority and in- 
feriority (for men who are the e<iuals of one anotlier in gooiluess in pleasantness 
in profitableness m some oases become friends, while in otlier ca.ses the Ix'tter be- 
come friends with the less good), the general rule should lie that equals should 
love one another equally, and make equ.il returns in all other res|Hct.s, ljut that 
unequals should give and receive affection m uiiioniits jiroportionate to tlieir rela- 
tive superiority and inferiority. 

it— Limitation of the enquiry to friendships of interest. 

It is in friendship based on profit that rccriiiiinntion and up- 
hraidings occur either e.xclusivcly or at any rate 
Disputo do not most frequently; and naturally so. For those who 
gooi^ as they are ineiiuK on ^roimuB oi CNcelleiice, are only 

dr'Tid “tlf oil^ another good, as this is the course 

anotl^r. dictated alike by friendship and by virtue, and 

between those who rival one another in this there 
is no room for recriminations and contentions. No one <ret8 
vexed with a man who loves him and does him good, only if the 
recipient be a man of honour he repays the benefits he receives. 
And even supposing one of the two to be fbo greater benefactor, if 
he gets what he desires, he will find no faul t with his friend, as each 
of tbm is set on the good. Nor do quarrels often occur either 
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Nor among plea- 
soro - soekore, a« 
they can withdraw 
from one anotber’a 
Bodety. 


between those whose friendship rests on pleasure. Both get at 
once what they desire, if they take delight in 
each other’s society. A man would be regarded 
as ridiculous for grumbling at another for not 
pleasing him, when ho might withdraw from his 
society. 

But friendship based on profit does give room for recriminations. 
As both parties make use of one another with a ^ 
view to advantage, they always desire more than the 
they get, think that they get loss than their due, •■■‘‘y always want 
and find fault because they do not get, though eyg«t. 

they deserve it, as much as they want ; benefactors can never give 
as much help as tlie recipients of their favours want. 


But it is only in frieudhliip, the motive of which in interest or in this princi- 
pally, that (lis**cnsions and fault-findiup-s iKttwoen the friends occur, and natnr- 
ally fio. For tho.-^e who .are friends on j^rounds of virtue are anxious to do one 
another good : this istlie course dictat<*<l alike by virtue and friendship ; but where 
tho friends vie with one another in thi" tht^n* is no room for charges and conten- 
tions. No one can get vexed with one who loves Jiim and seeks his good : but if 
the recipient be a iimii t»C h<nu»ur he letunis the gootl he ^ocelve^ ; and even one 
who surpass^-s the tither in hi** kindnev.,a*s. if he gets what lie wanU. uill not find 
fault \silh his friend : each wi^he^ f«*r the goot\ and to do good. 

Nor can those w hcf are draw n togeth< r by plcu'^im' often grumldc at one another. 
Roth get at once whut they deMix*. if Uuy take plca>ure iu J»a^siug their tlays to- 
gether : a man would t )0 thought ridiculous for finding fault witli his friend for 
not pleasing him, when he might please himself by going and ])assing hi^ time 
with some one else, Acconlingly indtinT the Iriendship which reste upon 
goodness, nor does that which ie*ts on pleasure, admit of grumblings and fault* 
findings. 

But that which is bays.nl on iiiteron alone iu being full of recriminations. 
For as the friends make use of one another wiih an eye to advantage, they always 
want more and think they got k'‘f> than their due. and find fault beaiuse they don't 
got us much as they want, though they de.'-erve to get it : tliose who do them ser- 
vices cull never help them as much a." they want ; for those who arc the rccipieuU 
of favours always want more than theii benefactors can do for them/ 


(dr) DIVISIONS OF INTKRKSTKD FUlENDSHirs. 


Now just in tlie same way as justice is twofoki, 
unwritten tbe other embodied in written law, so 
there would seem to be two kinds of friendship of 
interest, one moral {i.c. resting to some extent 
on character), the other resting simply on con- 
tract. Now the most frequent cases of recrimina- 
tion occur where men enter into a friendship on 
one fixiting, break it off on another. By ‘ stipu- 
lated ’ friendship we must understand one which 
rests on stated terms — one form of it purely 
commercial involving a transference of goods on 


one form of it 


Friendshiptt of in- 
krert may be 

divided into (1) 
moral, (2) cove- 

nanted ; but * co- 
venanted * friend- 
ahiiie are subdi- 
vided into (a) 

those that lequire 
iinmediate repay- 
rnent) (b) those 

that allow a tine 
of grace* 
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the 8i»t — the other more liberal in allowing time, hut still im- 
plying an agreement for a definite return for a definite service. 
In this even the debt is recognised and is not questioned, still the 
delay it allows of has a friendly character. Consequently among 
some peoples no legal i-ecovery is allowed iti these cases, as (hey 
consider that those who have concluded a bargain on trust should 

abide by the result. But in ‘ moral ’ friendship 
shipTn^equir”! there are no stipulated terms — the gift or whatr 
turn, though Dot ever Other service is rendered, is made as to a 
rtifi'*ex^ctcd'^’and fri'iod, still tlic donot cxjiects to get back an equi- 
disappointmoDt valent, Or even a greater amount, sup))osing him- 
wiii bo felt, if It ggjf have made a gift, but only lent a loan ; 

IS not made. i 

and if he comes out ot tlio transaction on less 
good terms than he entered it, he will grumble. But this comes 
about because, while all, or at any rate most men, iritih to realise 
what is honourable, at the moment of choice, they chime what is" 
profitable. Now, while it is hononrahlo to do good williout any 
hope of reward, it is iirolitable to ho rei'emponscil again. 

Now it seems that. iu‘‘t <'•' ja-t’ce i« twofold, one form of it uuwritten. nn- 
other embodied in huv. too i'- it with fnintNliip' of iniciot. — tlien* is n moml 
and there is a * covcnaiitod' kind. \\V ha\(‘ an mxUuiee of covenantotl iiitereatt* 
whenever one man luisthiii^ to another on cnn-htnvn of a stipu- 

lated and defiulte ivluni : but a nuinil relation \vh<Te out! man makes a jfift to 
another as to a friend. Imt •‘till claini.x to jret batk an ('(lual amount oi even more, 
thoug^h not a Htipulatcd oi doftnite return . hnt in ir'jxu t of both foijui' of inte- 
rest rec^imination^ and repl•oache^ are apt to bieak <011. iji the frii iid.*v)iips bawd 
on them. Most frequently oi all do thoy occur \. hen one of the friendw .ntroducoei 
into the traut^ction co\euaHteil- intere*Jt'». the otluT inor.ii euii-«iderat:on«. Such 
friends are pure PjH'edily to fall nut. For if tin one conlem an oldi^^uiion in 
money and expects to Ik* accommodated in the jsina* way. iw d t** ^et. \iack 3n>‘t as 
large a sum as he has given, while th<' otia-j u.nlei> a H*r\ice of ^omc other 
kind on him by way of rcpayincnl. tin \ cannot cimtinm* :ji their friemhhip. 

But, again, of • covenuiited ’ Iriend-^lrp one lonu i- i)Uiv 1 _\ commercial. an(»ther 
more liberal. For to refuse to give if onetlocs not ivccixo an < (pii valent on tlio sjiot. 
the goods pa«.sirig there and then, is purely bu-iiKs-v-like ; liut while giving, to 
allow' delay in the repayment is more libcial. In this ea-'**. loo. then* muv be an 
express agreement as to tlie tenns of the cxcliange the one i.s a debtoi. the debt 
being definite and not matter fordispnte Yet the liehiy allow ed in the lejrtiyjuent 
makes the tnmsaction at once more libeml and more iriendlA ; and so among 
pome people no legal redress is allowed iu these cases, nor can they sue one another 
for debts, but it is conhidored that those who luivc made a bargain on tiusb oiiglit 
to abide by the result. 

But he who doep a service to another on moral grounds, does tlm service on no 
stipulated tenns, but givc-s the gift, or does any <»t}i< r scryice as to a friend ; still 
ho expects to get back an equivalent amount or even more, considering himstdf 
not to have given a gift but made a loan, and if he does not get this back, lio w ill 
grumble, yet not because it w'as a loan, but because tho n cipient w‘as a friend. 
And this comes about because while all, or men. at any rate, wish to do 
what is honourable, they yet choose wJiut is pjoiitable, iS'ow’ to do good without 
any hope of return is honourable ; Imt it is jirotitnblc to bo w ell done by ; oonso- 
qucntly men seek what profite them, but if they fail to get it, wdsh to bo thought 
honourable. ^ 
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(b) GEKERA.L BULBS FOB EKGULATING THESE DIFFEREKT CASES. 

Consequently he who can, should repay the full worth of what 
he has received (and must do so voluntarily); 
one has no right to treat a inau as a friend 
against his will. He should consider, then, that 
he made a mistake to start with and received a 
favour from one from whom he had no right to receive it — he 
received it not from a friend nor was friendship 
the other’s motive in conferring it — he must con- 
clude the transaction, accordingly, as if he ha.d 
been served for a stipulated return ; and he should 
acknowledge that he would repay if he could ; if he cannot, even 
the donor will not require it of him ; so that, if he is able he 
must re]iay. 

But he should ask, to start with, in r\liat capacity and on what 
terms the donor confers the favour, that he may 
settle whether or no to enter on the transaction 'tike inquineH 

ut the ouUct. 

on these tonus. 

But Huch friends and all who do pootl to as much a^rain. those who can 

should (lojrfKxi to with nil their nu^ht. and should repay them the full worth of 
tht*ir Herviees, Ftn* one ou^dit itot to drair hy force into a true fricnd.-hip those 
who do not wish it. hut hbonld mtlur feel imin at having unwittingly 
received a service fioui one uo ouglit not. that ts from one who is not a friend 
and should K’ek how \\v may voluntarily wiyo off disgraceful favours which we 
roceived involuntarily, through not knowiin: the chaiactcr of our benefactor. Jn 
these cHMcs goo<l men will wijh* them nlV. if iliey can. repaying them of the.r 
own accord, and concluding the husiiH vs at once a.s if comhtions had been 
stipulated : but if they cannot do thi'* tlicn they must acknowUnige that they 
would have repaid at once, if they luwl Ikhoi able : but if they are absolutely 
iimibh> Ui ivjiay. nut ev<‘n ihe donor?* will n**k back uiiytliing fxom them : so tliat 
if they can. they must n*pay ut once. But Ixd'ore receiving a Uuu fit each should 
look, by whom the benefit is confon*»*d and on u hat Utiiix. that so he may best 
know' whether to receive it or no. 


2. AKsume as little 
fncndly intentioa 
as ijossible. 


(c) HOW THE KKTURN TO JIE MAKE IS TO EE ZST1.MATED. 

But it is open to question whether the favour is to be measured 
by the benefit of tlio recipient and whetlier one 
should make one's return in accordance with this, 
or hy the sacrifice made hy the benefactor. On nmted by the good 
the one hand the reciiiients declare, that what ^ 

they have received irom their benefactors is what 
it cost these little to give, and what they might have got from 
anyone else, thus making light of the favour; on the other hand, 
the donors assert that they have given the best they have to give, 
and what the recipients could never have got from any one else, 
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ilnd that it was given at a moment of danger or other urgent 
need. Must we not in answer to such questions 
In interested conclude that, since the friendship is one of inte- ’ 
gMd rewWedf advantage to the recipient is the stan- 

dard of measurement ? It is he who makes the 
request, and the other will help him with a view to get an equal 
amount of help in return. The assistance given has been in 
amount just what he has profited by it ; consequently he must 
repay as much benefit as he has derived from it, or rather more, 
since this is the more honourable course. 

But in friendships founded on virtue, tliough there arc no dis- 
putes, the intention of the benefactors is taken as 
by thTintentio? of measure. Tlic determining element in virtue 

the benefactor. and character is to be found in the intention. 

In this interchange of good oflico.s ^jctwocn friomJs a rlirticultv meetn us. 
Seeing that from great sacriftcf:? on the iMirt of the liencfaotor little advantage 
often accrues to the recipients of his favours, and fitun small sacrifiet's gwat 
advantage — for it may well he that Ihtmgh one ha^ dortt' mucli and sjH'ut nnich, 
one has done little good to one's fneinl — or the reverse may \)c the cas(‘— are wo 
in returning the service to regartl the advantage roceived. or tho measure of the 
benefit conferred ! Another ground for asking tht* <lue^tiun is that the reeipiiJiits 
contend that they have got from their UmcfacUus hat it was a very small 
matter for them to give and what they might hate got fiom any one else, thus 
minimising the favours conferred while tin* K*nefacf('r< maintain 3ust tlie 
opposite. They say tlicy have rendered the recij)ients the greatest si.*rv;ces they 
could, services which they could never liavi* got from .md at moments of 

danger or other similar need. Accoi<lingly the<jue>tion i.*- hy nhicli of the 

two we should measure the retm'u to l)e madt*. hy tixe advantage to the n'cipieut 
or by the sacrifice of the Iwuefactor. 

The case is not quite the Kamo in eveiy form of frieiid.dii)) ; in the case of 
friendship entered into for profit, the ri*Luni will Jk* iiionab* to the iKuiefit 
to the recipient or will even tranvoend it, us UiIn i.>> tlie more htmounible course. 

It is the reci[)ioiit who makes the n*qne>t and the other h«*]ps liiin with a view of 
getting back an equal return : the assistanct*. therefore, has fx*cn just as groat as 
the amount of benefit winch he has received from it, oi nither more ; so in a 
general way it is right that he should mca.sure the return hy the benefit to 
himself for it is for the sake of this that he fonnetl th(* friendship. 

But in the case of friemlshii) which losts on virtiu* there are no di.s.sensions as 
there are in the kind where each wishes to turn tJie ser\’iceH rendered to his own 
profit, nor are the retunis to lie made measunHl by tho profit to the recipieuU of 
the favours but by the intentions of the Uoiefactors ; for tlie characteristic 
future in virtue and in character is the intention. iSince. then, the two love each 
other for their virtue and they will mcanure the rctums to be mode by the inten- 
tion ; conaequently friendship of this kind w ill be free from all dissensions, but 
the other two kinds are subject to them. 


iiL — ^Why disputes occur in * iFriondships of condescension.* 

Disputes also occur in ‘ friendships of condescension.’ Each of 
the friends claim to have the largest share, and, where this occurs, 
the friendship is broken oft^ The better of the two thinks th «t t 
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the larger share is his due, as his goodness entitles him to more ; 

the more profitable in the same way thinks this 

too ; they maintain that the other party, being use- 

less, ought not to get an equal amount, the con- hHouM get ti»e 

nexion (they urge) ceases to be friendship and Wger share of pro- 

, I-I ■ 1 .1 14. e fit, as coatnbutmg 

becomes gratuitous service unless the results ot n,ore, 
the friendship are distributed in proportion to the 
serviees done : they consider that just as in a money partnership 
those who contribute more get more, so ought it to be in friend- 
ship. But the poor man <aud the inferior in . 

virtue hold just the opposite view. They liold hc'^sh"i!]™do*m! 
that it is the part of a good friend to help his hcanse hw needs 
friends who are in need. What advantage (they 
ask) is it to be a friend of a good man or a powerful man, if 
one is to get nothing from it ? 

This is the rase in friendships of eoiidecension when a pTcater man is the 
friend of the less, or a more piofitalde friend is friends with a loss profitable ; the 
sujierior jiarty exp<*ots to-get more in tlie one casi* on the grounds of his suiierior 
merit, in tho otlier on aecount of his sn]HTior nsefidnoss I'l.r if, the one urges, each 
of the friends contiilnites to the extent of his powers, and gets no proportionati’ 
return, the connexion is a gratnitoiis sen iee rather than a friendship ; couse- 
ipieutly they say they oiiglit to gi‘t not similar results out of tho friendship 
hut greater. Tliey ehiiiii that, us in trade they who contribute more to the 
common stock get a larger sliare of tho ]irofits. so should it lie in friendship. 
This is the c.a.s<' of the suiienors, but the inferiors maintain that this is not what 
is due from friends m a superior iKssition. but just the ojijiosiUi. A good friend s 
part is to help Ins fnends wheu in want. I'm what use is it. they say. to lie 
friends with a good man. or ii powerful, if you an‘ to get nothing out of your 
friendship; Ami thus finding fault with one another and each claiming to get 
tho larger share, they very easily break off the friendship. 


(a) PRlXt'U’LES U.\ WUIrll MfH DISIM TKS .SHOULD BE SETTLED. 

After all, each of them seems to have reason in his claim, and 
each has a right to get ' more’ out of the friend- 
ship, only not ‘ more ’ of the same kind, but the gretRer hc- 

superior ‘ more ’ lionour, the inferior ‘more’ profit, ceivemw 
For honour is the natural meed of virtue and of “or® i« 

benefits conferred, while g.Tin serves to alleviate ^TsuLe!***’ 
distress. This same jirinciple seems to hold 
good in public affairs ; he is not honoured who brings no good to 
the commonwealth, for public property is ex- 
“clusively given to the man who has bciirjifcil the (Thi» principle tlut 
common weal, and honour is public property. It 
is not possible at one and the same time to make romieied holds 
money out of tho commonwealth and to be Xirs.)^ *’'*^**' 
honoured as well. No one can stand coming tho 
worse off at all points, Accordingly to a public man, who suffers 


(This principle Uut 
honour must be 
given for seniies 
rcmieied holds 
good in public 
affsin.) 
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'from a money point of view, the citizens give honour, while one 
who is open to bribes gets mone)’. It is the proportioning the 
return to merit that equalises and keeps up friendships, as we 
have already said. These, then, are the principles on which the 
unequal should conduct their intercourse ; he who is benefited in 
point of money or in point of virtue must make repayment in 
honour, repaying the best he has to give. Friendship exacts the 
best a man can do, not exact proportion. An 
exactly proportionate return is not indeed possible 
in all cases, for instance in the honour we pay to 
the Gods or our parents. Here no one can make 
a return which is really proportionate to the 
but he who serves them to tlie best of his powers 
is acebunted good. For this reason it would 
seem not to be allowable for a son to disown his 
father, though a father may his son ; a debtor is 
bound to repay; and nothing tljat the son can do 
can wipe off what he has received, so that he 
remains for ever a debtor. But those to whom a 
debt is owed are at liberty to remit it, conse- 
quently a father is at liberty to do so. Yet at the same time, wc 
may presume, no father would part witli his son unless that son 
were desperately had: for, independently of natural affection, it 
is human nature not to discard a.ssistancc. But it may well be 
that the son, if he is bad, will shun giving as.sistance, or will not 
be anxious to give it. For the majority wisli to receive favours 
and slum conferring them as being unprofitahlo. 

Let thus much suffice on these points. 


But (2) the return 
mude have to 
be limited by the 
power of the reci- 
pient to pay. 

favour received. 

The relation of 
parent and child 
conaidered in the 
light of this prin- 
ciple, a father has 
the right to repu- 
diate the son, not 
the son the father. 


Koch seems to have justice in bin claim ; each a rij^ht to ^et ' more ' out of 
the friendship, hut not * more * of the same sort. Tlie KU])erior should have more 
honour given him, the inferior more of what he needs. Of virtue and of well- 
doing honour is the reward, while money profit or whatever else the man may 
need is the alleviation of poverty. 

The same seems to be the case also in imblic affairs ; it is to lienofoctors that 
honour is always awarded : he is not honoureii who brings no good to the common 
weal ; public property is given to him who benefits the public and honour is 
public property. It is not possible at once to make money out of the public and 
to be honoured as well : the poor man receives money from the ])ubllc purse, but 
is by no meaipi honoured ; for no one can brook to come worse off at l>oth jHiints, 
both in respect of honour and in respect of money, but if he is to give the one he 
must receive the other. Consequently he w'ho suffers loss from a money point of 
view in behalf of the public interest has honour given him, while he who is willing 
to receive bribes gets money. Proportionate returns equalise and keep up friend- 
ships, as has been said. On these principle* unequal friends should oonduot their 
intercourse ; the man who is benefited in point of money or virtue must repay in 
honour and repay to the extent of his ability. 

It is the best a man can do that friendship looks for, not an exact proportion. 
Por all cannot repay the full extent of ^e debt they owe. They cannot indeed 
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X.—THE RTCHTS AND DUTIES OF FRIENDS 

{VoiUiavcd). 

iv. — Disputes in Friendships of dissimilar aims. 

In all friendships, prompted on the two sides by dissimilar 
motives, it is the principle of proportion that ^ 
places the two friends on an equality and main- or botb 

tains the friendshij), as has been already stated ; fi‘>i y’ P’t » I’"'- 

. . ' xi 1 /» • *1 • X " xt vertionate return. 

just so, in the splicre ol civil intercourse, the ' 

Hlioeniaker gets for his shoes a proportionate return according to 
their worth, and so does the weaver, and so do all other artificers. 
In these cases, however, there lias been provided a common 
measure in tlic shape of coined money, to which all these diiferent 
products are comjiared and by which they nil arc measured. But 
in love alFairs it sometimes haiipens that the , , , 

lover will complain because, though he loves to g,i t)„. nturn 
distraction, his love is not requited; and vet it iiny *''ur.iily\w^h 
may well be, that he has nothing loveable about 
him. On the other hand the object of his aficction will often 
grumble because, though formerly the lover made all kinds of 
promises, he now performs nothing. Now such cases come about, 
when the one loves the object of liis affection for the jileasure he 
gives him, and this latter loves his lover from interested motives, 
and neither the one nor the other gets what he desires. For since 
the friendship was prompted simply by these motives it drops 
through when these objects are not gained; it was not their friends 
themselves that the two severally loved, but certain attributes they 
possessed, which attributes are not enduring; consequently the 
friendships arc not enduring cither. But the friendship that is 
based on character, which is essential, is, ns we have already said, 
lasting and permanent. 

Another cause of quarrel occurs when friends get by way of 
recompense something different from that on which they have set 
their heart ; it is almost as had as getting nothing at all, when 
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does not get what one desires ; we see this by the case of the 
tyrant and the harp-player, the tyrant promising 
3. Or get some dif- reward him, and the better he played, the more 
thftt on which they li6 protuiscu, Litu ^ l)iit wnGD, in tnG morniD^ n 0 
set their for fulfilment of his promises, 

the tyrant answered he had repaid him pleasure 
for pleasure (the pleasure of hope for the pleasure of enjoyment). 
Now if each of them had wished for pleasure, this would have 
been all very well ; but if, as w'as actually the case, the one 
wanted pleasure and the other gain, and the one got what he 
wanted and the other did not, the result of the transaction could 
not be satisfactory. What a man happens to want he sets his 
heart upon ; and it is to get this and nothing else that he is ready 
to give what he has to give. 

Let U9 continue to speak about frioiuLhip. ami state wbat we have to say in ad- 
dition to our previous remarks. In friciulships based on ecpiality friends should 
repay one another equal amounts, but in friendships where the fneuds ore unlike 
one another, proportionate amounts, as has been already stattnl. It is pro|>ortion 
that sets friends on an equality in all civil tmusactious. The cobbler gets for his 
shoes not shoes, but their worth, that is a proportionate amount of some other 
commodity, as has been explained at length in the »th Book ; the same is the case 
with the weaver and all similar artiheers . for this is v.hat maintains civil rela- 
tions, the giving and recciviug of proportionate amounts, accorduig os one is in 
need and another has a superfluity. In civil tmusactions money serves for a 
oqpimon measure, to which all commodities are rcferr(‘d. and by which we estimate 
the amounte to be given and the amounts to Ikj received. But in moral and friendly 
relations there is no common measure by wliich dis-imilar service's may Ije esti- 
mated. For this reason such connexion.‘< are always liable to dispuU'S, as is tbe 
case with love affairs. 

Sometimes the lover will find fault with his darling, iH i imse. tliough he loves to 
distraction his love is not requited, he lieing. veiy* likely, not deserving to bo loved ; 
accordingly the darling on his side will often find fault u itii liis lover, IxH^auso he 
formerly promised him everything, and now aocomi>li.Mhes nothing. Now such 
cases occur when the one is prompted to love by p]ca.«ure. the other by interest, 
and then the one does not turn out agreeable, the otlicr docs not tiun out profit- 
able ; for as the friendship was prompted by these considerations it is broken off, 
when they are not realiHed. Tlie two did not love each other, )>ut each other’s at- 
tributes, which, being in their nature transitory, destroy the friendship also along 
with them when they fail. But those who love one another, and one another s 
characters, as is the case with the good, are steadfast in their friendship. They 
love each other for their own sakes and for nothing else ; and remaining true to 
themselves they preserve the friendtdiip at the same lime. 

And friends of unlike character also quaiTcl when they get from their friends 
something else thou what they desire. It is as Iwid os getting nothing when one 
does not get what one wishes for ; this w'as seen in the case of tlie tyrant, who 
promised the minstrel that the better he sang the more he would give him, and 
when the minstrel asked the next morning for what he had promised him, said 
he had given him pleasure for pleasure. If then each of them ha<l wished for 
pleasure, the transaction w'ould have been perfectly satisfactory ; but if, as was 
the case, the one wanted enjoyment, the other gain, and if the one got what he 
wanted and the other did not, the result of the transaction could not be satisfac- 
tory. For it is to get what he wants that every man is ready to give what he 
happenB to possess. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR FIXING THE AMOUNT OP THE 
REPAYMENT IN THESE CASES. 

But whose business is it to settle the amount to be repaid — the 
orig’inal giver’s or the original receiver’s ? It 
would seem as if the original giver entrusted it 
to the other, and this is what they say Protagoras t^^er to 

actually did. For when he gave any instruction, 
he used to bid his pupil determine the value of he*li.i.rr^vcd^^ 
the knowledge he lin<l acquired, and used to 
accept that amount in pa3uneut. But in such ciises some like the 
principle 

“ lAjt the labourer jjcl his filijiulatcd hire,” 

But those who take their money beforehand and then fail to do 
what they said they would, on account of tlie 
extravagance of their promises, are justly liable 
to re]troach, as they don’t perform what tliey had isu.) a’fi^ed pay- 
agreed to do. But this is what the Sophists are, "n'advanM'****^ 
perhaps, compelled to do, as no one would give 
them money for the knowledge they have actually acquired. 
Such, then, as they fail to do what they received their payment 
for, are justly held in reproach. 

Again, in those cases where there is no agreement as to the 
service to be jierformed, those who jierfirm ser- 
vices for their friends’ own sakes are, as we have 
already stnte<l, not bkelv to tind fault, tids being raun»cdiy 
the character of the friendship which rests on quatc, but the i«st 
virtue. But the return iiiu.st be made in accord- h.isto 

anee with tlie intention of the donor, as befits a 
friend and virtue. And the same, it would seem, should be done 
to those who impart pliilosojihy ; the value of this cannot be 
measured in money, and no adequate price can be given for it. 
Wo should repay them, I presume (and this is sufHcient), all we 
can give, just as we do to the gods or our 2>arents. 

But, if the gift is not of this character, but is made for a stipu- 
lated return, the return made should be, if pos- ^ ^ 

sible, such in amount as seems fair to both sides ; niig the Sginal 

and, if this cannot Ite secured, then it would seem receiver wui have 

not only necessary that the original receiver should to be repaid, and 

settle the amount, but just as well; for if the other >t « laiiast he 

gets from him an amount equivalent to the bene- “ 
fit received, or the amount which he would have been prepared to 
give for the pleasure he has received, he will get from him what ia 
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fair. This is what also seems to occur in purchases. In some 
countries there are laws forbidding suits for the enforcement of 
voluntary contracts, on the ground that, where one man has 
trusted another, he should settle with him on the same terms on 
which he entered into the transaction. The law further considers 
that it is more fair that the man in whom trust has been reposed, 
should settle the terms of repayment, than that the man who 
trusted him should do so. For in most cases those who have a 
thing do not value it at the same as those who wish to get it ; 
each is inclined to think liis own goods and what he has to give 
Any way the return made will he that which the 
original receivers fi.v. But they ought, perhaps, 
not to value it at what it appears to them to ho 
worth, when they have got it, hut at what they 
would have valued it before getting it. 


very valuable. 

Only he ahoulJ fix 
it at the aiuoiiut 
ho would have 
given before he re- 
ceived the service. 


Thus, then, in these frionda^hips of diverse motives it is proportion and a recog- 
nition of merit that is looked for. Still itisa <jue<tion whos(> busiiu'ss it is to settle 
the proper requital, the original giver s or the original receivcrV. It is urged the 
original giver seems to entrust the receiver with settling the proper retum as 
wa.a Protagoras’ custom. He used to take payment from those who went to him 
for instruction, not fixing the amount himself, but bidding them estimate what 
they thought the knowledge Uiey ha<l acijuired. was ^^•(>rtll. and then accepting 
that amount. But in such tmnsactions some are contented with tho words of 
Hesiod — 

“ Let the man get his fitting reward.” 

But mercenary folk, who enter into such arrangements on business principles, 
ask for more than thi.s, and sometimes also when tliey have got their money, and 
have promised that they will repay it in kind at once, th« y fail to repay it and 
perform none of the things they undertook : and they are justly found fault with, 
because their promises outrun their performauce-s. For this ixason tho Sophists, 
also, do not give lessons until they have received tho feu for their instniction, 
because no one would in any other case have given them money for the things 
they have Icamt from tliem, as they are worthless : liaving promisfxl to teach 
great things, they thus get their pay. and end by teaching most worthless stuff. 
These, then, since they fail to do that for which they have been paid arc justly 
liable to reproach. 

In those tannsactions in which there is no agreement as to the return to be 
made, or the service to be rendered, those who Ijcnefit their fn- nd.s unselti-shly 
and sacrifice their own property for tho sake of th^ir friend.s, which is the case 
with the good, we have already said, arc unconqilaiuing. This is tlie character 
of the friendship which rests on virtue ; and the roturn uiUMt bt* made in ac- 
cordance with the intrntum of the licucfactor; for this is the distingni.shing 
feature alike of friendship and of virtue, as has be<*n explained a>K>ve. biuch too 
is the character of the intercourse based on philosoph}' ; the teacher of philosophy 
does not arit from his pupil either money or honour to a definite amount, nor 
con there be any adequate requital for philosophy either in money or in honour ; 
but he looks to the will of hi» pupil ; he conriders the nervice and the return 
adequate, if the disciple does the best ho can ; and this is also the naturo of Uie 
claim that tho Gods and our parents have upon us. Those, tlien. who gratify 
their friends unselfishly measure in this way tho amount of tho requital to 
be made. 

But those who perform a sorvioe for a stipulateti reward, whether they do so fgr 
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interest or for pleasure, will gfive such an amount and will receiye such a return, 
as may seem fair to both of them. In this way it will be brought about that 
their intercourse shall be free from all reproaches. But if this cannot be 
effected and they cannot both agree on the proper return to be made, but one or 
other or both of them object, the retuims must necessarilj be regulated in 
accordanoe with the decision of him who receives the benefits. For, if the one 
says that he is willing to give so much for such and such a service, and the other 
renders that service on these terms, the one will give what he agreed that he 
would give, and will repay the service by giving pleasure or some other advan- 
tage, while the other is precluded from gnimhliug since he has got what he 
judged it fair that he sliould get. This is not only necessary and relieves the 
tmuaaction from all trouble, it is also fair as well. For if a man gets what he 
wishes, no injustice is done him ; and this wjems to be the way in which 
matters arc regulated iu buying and selling; the purchaser fixes the price and 
measure.s it by the profit, or the pleasure the article will bring to him, and says 
tlie thing he w’ishes to liuy is worth bo much to him. In some countries more- 
over there is a law, that no suits shall lie for the enforcement of voluntary con- 
tracts, and that the parties shall not have recourse to any other judge in such 
covenants, or any other law. than the terms of the contract ; but as a man has 
trusted his neighbour and has given him his gocsls on tru-^t. he must finish the 
transaction on the tenns of his original agreement. Such nations consider it 
more ju.st that he who lias been tnisted in the first iii'-tance f-hould settle the 
amount of the return than tho man uho ha.s trusted him. Otherwise, he who 
truste<I his compauion, will deci<le for the receiver, but uo one is a trustworthy 
judge in his own cause. I’(»r as a genenil rule, each tliinks that what is his own, 
and what he has to give, is north a great deal. Rnt he who in the first instance 
was trusteed to settle the n*turn for the l*cncfit.s he received, even though 
Hubs<KiuentIy tho man ulio parted with hLs goods to him. give him trouble on the 
ground of l>eing inadequately recomjH'u.setl. can still judge aright if he carry out 
the original conditions which the other ass(‘iiteil to and he agrcKHl upon : for he 
will not do hat he now thinks 1 ight after having received the service, but what 
Uo valued it at when lie had not yet got it. 


V.— Questions of casuistry stated and solved. 

(a) QUESTIONS STATEO. 

The following kind of questions are also attended with difficulty. 
Ought ii man to give up all to his father and 
obey him in all thiims, or, when he is sick, obey There are a num- 
ins doctor, and when voting lor one to serve the which it is doubt- 
office of genera], vote for tiie uiaa diiost skilled 
in war? Similarly, should a man do a service to 
a friend in preference to a good man, and repay 
his benefactor fS kindness in preference to giving money to a 
comrade, if it be impossible to do both ? 

Thus much on the?»e point«. But ive must look also into the following ques- 
tions. Must wo give all things and obey in ail tilings our most honoured and 
our dearest ones, or are there some things ivhich we shall give to those less 
houourod and lotw loved in pr(‘foronoo to those who are more honoured and more 
loveti For instance, shall wo obey our father in all things, whatsoever and 
whenever he command ns, or not ahvays ? but. when we are sick, obey our 
phj’sician, when wo arc at war, oliey ouo fitted to command i And ought we to 
vote for ns general not our friend nor our father, but one who is akiUed in war I 
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In liie same way to which of the two onght we to do a eervioe, onr friend or a 
good man ? And should we do a favour to our comrade or repay our benefactor 
and one to whom we may owe a debt if it is not possible to do them both a 
good turn ? 


(f) EXACT ANSWERS ARE IMPOSSIBLE. 

Is it not the case that to determine this class of cases exactly 
o . , is by no means easy! Tliey are subject to all 

istry are too nu- kliiUs aau Varieties ot dinerence m magnitude 
mMous and mtri- -pettiness, ill point of honourableness and 

cato to be exwtlu . ^ 

solved. imperativeness. 

Now to settle all siich cases mdiviilually and exactly is not easy. They arc 
subject to all kinds and varieties of diffen*nce and they difl'er from one another 
variously in magnitude and insignificanoe. in honoiirableuess and necessity. They 
ore not all of them equally small or great, honourable, or necessary. Sometimes 
to tend a friend seems more imperative than to t<‘nd a good man. sometimes it is 
more honourable to do a sendee to a beuefuotor than a friend, sometimes the 
reverse ; hence it is not possible to lay down an exact rule on each ono of these 
points. 


(c) TWO GENERAL RULES STATED. 

But that we ought not to heap all tilings on the same individual 
is clear enough. Also we should as a rule repay 
ew/^Ung to^the benefits rather th.an confer favours on our corn- 
same individual, rades. For instance we should repay a debt to 
debte^Sro ^you "'boui it is duo r.ither than make a 

give away. present to R comradc. 


This is plain at any rate, tliat we should not give all things to tlie same 
individual, but rtft a rule it more Just to rejiay our lieuffuctorH the lieiiefito 
they have conferred upon its than to gratify our comrade, lor iiistaiicT we sliould 
repay a debt to one who has lout us money, rather than make u present to a 
comrade. 


{cl) EXCEPTIONS STATED AND CONSIDERED. 

But, perhaps, not even this always, for instance if a man has 
been ransomed from robbers should he ransom 
his ransomer, wlioever he may be, or should be 
repay him, if he has not indeed been captured 
but asks for repayment, or should ho not ransom 
his father in preference? (Surely tliis latter) for it would seem 
as if one should ransom one’s father even before oneself. As has 
been, already said, then, though generally speaking we should 
repay a debt rather than bestow a favour, yet if the gift surpass 
the repayment of the debt in honourablcness or obligatoriness, 
we must incline rather to it: for sometimes it is not oven fair 
to requite a favour, as in the instance where ono man does a 


1. A father may 
have superior 
claiinB even to a 
debtor. 
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favour to another knowing him to be good, while he to whom the 
return is to be made is, as he believes, a bad 

c* • , 1 1 A 1^® WiJlCtt 

man. Sometimes we arc not even bound to the repayment of 
repay a loan by another loan. A bad man knows favours u not obu- 
very well that if he has lent his money to a good 
man he will get it back again, but the other has no expectation 
of getting bis back from a bad man (and is not, therefore, bound 
to lend it). If this is in truth the case, the claim is no longer 
an equal one ; if it is not the case, but the one holds it to be the 
case, still we shall not consider bi.s conduct strange. 

But I Bay as a rulr. tjccause it may hapiicn that the opposite coarse of 

conduct is tlie more just. For mstfiiice. ^upiKtsin#^ a man to ha\e Ixjcu ransomed 
from robbers, is he bound to ransom his nuw)mcr whoever he may be, in return, 
or to repay him, if he lias not l)een capturotl but ask.n for the money back again, 
or to ransom bin father.’ Surely the latter, as ib' would seem that he should 
ransom his father even before himself. Therefore it is that we said that as a 
ijvnrral ]ir\nc\])h‘ and as a rulr we shouhl pay a debt rather than gratify one 
whom we love. B\it if the gratifying our friends i** n.% uck-e^sary or so honourable 
as to outweigh jiiNtice to our l»ene!actor.-. we lllu^t iacliue nither to that side, 
Hinw* it i> not always just even h) recoinixmse onr Ixmefactor if that l>enefactor 
lx? a bofl man for instance if a bad man has lent money to a good man. the 
good man will not b<* Iwnnd to lend money to the bad. for tlie one lent his 
money with the full knowledge that lie would get it repaid, but the goal man 
having no expectation (d* g'dting it back again dfx-** not act unjustly in not 
lending it. ^^het\u'^ then the giMsl man is right m thinking alx>ut the bad man 
that he will be evil aNo in this, aiul .so rofiw-s to nduni his favour, he acU 
reasonably in refusing to advance the luait^. or if tln.s is not the case, bub he still 
think.s that it ia, and amsaiuently do<‘s not Rxpiite him by an equal service, in 
this casti also he da^s not rni.ss justice by much. For it is not fair that what- 
ever a had man gives a goal, this he .should also get from him. The gift of the 
bad man is not ofiual Ui that of the good, even though each does tlie same 
service to the other. Tlie good man's gift Incomes the greater by the reputation 
of the giver, nierefonj it i.s that we have saai. we must not always repay our 
benefactor in prefenmee to conferring favours on our fnends. 


(e) THE QEXERAL rEIXCII’LE IS * KEXDEll TO ALL THEIR DUE.’ 


As we have often already said, discussions about feeling and 
actions admit of precise definition only to tlie 
degree to which the subject inatler of which they 
treat, admits it. That, then, wc must not give 
the same service to all alike, and that wo must 
Hot give everything to a father, any more than 
we must sacrifice evcrj'thiiig to Zeus, is obvious enough. But 
sinco parents and mothers, comrades and bene- 
factors have different claims upon us, we must 
render to each their due. And this is what men closes have diff^ 


Rules on this, as 
on all other moral 
snbjucts, cannot bo 
luiil do\in with pm- 
cise accuracy. 


seem actually to do. To marriage feasts they 
invite their relations ; since they arc bound by 
the tie of a common race they uaturally take 


ent clmms upon us. 
ReUtives are called 
in on occasiona of 
&niUy intereeV 
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their part in all acts connected with it ; for the same reason men 
hold Aat relatives above others should attend funerals. 

Parents would seem, thus, to liave a special claim upon us 
for maintenance since we owe to them our own ; 
Parent are enti- and those who are the authors of our being it is 
more honourable to provide for in this way even 
than to provide for o\irselve8. And liononr too 
should be paid to parents as to the (tods, only not all honom. 
Father and mother for instance have not a right to the same 
honour, nor to that which we pay a philosopher or our general, 
but to that which befits a father and to that similarly which befits 
a mother. To every elder we should pay the re- 
spect to which their age entitles them, by rising 
up in their presence, making way for them at table and in other 
similar matters. Comrades on the other hand and brothers have 
a right to plainness of speech and to share our 
goods with us. To relations, to fellow-tribes- 
men, to fellow-citizens, to all others we must 
ever try to give their due, and seek to deter- 
mine what properly belongs to each in respect of 
relationship, virtue or usefulness. AVlieii the claims are of the 
same sort, the decision is comparatively easy, where they arc 
different in kind, it becomes more difficult, still 
wo must not on this ground shrink from making 


ElderB to respect ; 


Comrades to frank- 
ness and open- 
handedness. Every 
class bos its own 
special claims, 


and these are some- 
times found to con- 
flict. 


it, but decide to the best of our powers. 


Ab we have often remai'kcd in our previous iiis«cu.‘^s]“np, statomonta about 
feelings and actions must correspond to the and actions, viirying* from 

time to time as they do. And it is not poPMble to give a preciKf and exact answer 
on every point. 

That we must not give the same things to all. nor overj-thing to a fatlier.as we 
must not sacrifice everj’tliing even to Zeus, is obvious, liut since we owe one 
kind of duties to parents, a dilTereDt kind to hi-otloTs. and a difforent set to 
benefactora and to comrades, we must render to each tlieir due and what properly 
belongs to them. And this is what ahno«t all men seem actually to do ; to 
weddings they invite not their benefactors nor thoir intimates but their relations ; 
for, as their race is what they share with tliem, tliey call on them to participate 
in acts which have reference to it; and they considci tliat relativcH are especially 
bound to attend the funerals of relations for the hanie renson. 

It would further seem that we are bound to provide Bupfiort for our parents, 
for them even before ourselves. Children arc bound to maintain their parents in 
existence, as they themselves derive their own (ocistence from them. And we 
ought also to pay them honour as we do to the (iods — yet not all honour nor 
honour of eveiy kind. Father and mother arc not entitled to the same honour, 
and to neither of them should wo pay the honour duo to the philosopher or the 
general — that I mean which we naturally pay to these two ; but to a father we 
should pay the honour due to a father, and to a mother the honour due to a 
mother. And we should further render to every elderly person the respect due 
to their age ; a young man for instance should show his respect for an old 
one by rising up in his presence, making way for him, and in many such 
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ways. To comrades and brothers we should manifest frankness and readiness 
to impart, and so to relations, follow-tribesmen, fellow-citizens, and all the rest. 
And we must try to give to each his due. taking into account the relationship 
in which each stands to oneRclf, or his usefulness, or hie virtue, and measur- 
ing by these the honours and the intimacy to which we should severally admit 
them. 

M'hcre the claims are the same in kind the decision is comparatively easy. 
Wliat we ought to give to diiferent relatives, or fcllow-tril)epmcn, or feUow'- 
citizons. or any others who are similarly rolate^i to uh. wc shall easily discover. 
But when the claims arc various and diverse, to settle what we should render to 
each is a task of more dilticulty. Still wc arc uot entitled for all that to abandon 
the claims of equity, but wc mu**! decide in each c,ase as iMj-st we can, and in 
respect of all we must observe the conduct v.bich pn^pnety dictates. 


vi. — Questions relating to the dissolution of Friendships. 


(a) CASKS wnren justify a ]>isv(>luti()s- of fuiexdsiiips. 


Difficulties too surround the question whether we should or 
should uot hreak off our friendsliij) with those 
who no longer continue to be what they were. 

Where men are friends on grounds of interest or 
of pleasure, it seems perfectly natural that they 
slioiild part eornpany when these motives no 
longer exist. It was by their interests or their 
jileasure that they were bound, and where tlicso 
fail, it is natural that their affection should come to an end 
a man would have a right to find fault if a friend 
while really loving him for profit or for pleasure 
eliould profess tlint he loved him on the score of 
character. For as wo said at the commencement 
of the diseiissi(;n, tlic most fruitful source of dis- 
sension is when men imagine they arc friends 
on diirorent grounds from what they really arc. 
a man has deceived himself and considers tliat lie is loved on the 
score of his character, while his friend did nothing of the kind, 
ho has himself to blame for it ; but wLcn he is led astray by 
his friend’s profession he has a right to find fault with him who 
has deceived him, even uiotc than with the issuers of counterfeit 
coin, inasmuch as the ill deed touches a point of more vital 
interest. 


1. In friendships 
of ]ilea>>ure or inte- 
rest tiie friendship 
comes Uiiturally to 
im end, when plea- 
sure or is 

n»> lon;;er promoted 
I'V them. 


But 


2. Friendshit^ fall 
through where a 
man h:ks l>ecn de- 
ceived to the 
motive which 
jiromptcd the 
fneudidiip. 

lien, then, 


Wo have still the following point to invostigatc — should we or should we not 
break off friendships ? For it is matter of discussion whether in certain cases, 
where our friend still continues to feel affection for us and to love us, we should 
hy our own act bring the friendship to on end. 

Now our sentence is that when men are friends on grounds of interestor pleasnie 
it is not unreasonable for them to separate, when they no longer afford wmh other 
the one or the other •. if the pleasure or the profit oomo to an end, which was what 
they really oared for, it is quite natural that they should no longer feel action. 
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Bat when those who rei^ly love from motives of interest or pleasure pj^tend that 
they love on the score of character and goodness, and are convicted of dissolving 
the friendship on such unworthy grounds, they are guilty of a wrong and are 
justly subject to reproach. For as we said at the commencement of the discus- 
sion, tiiose friendships are sure to be full of complaints, whore the two are not 
loved and do not feel affection on the same grounds and in a similar way, and do 
not think that they are loved in the way in which they actually are loved, but are 
deceived. For then when the deception is laid Iwii-e, they find fault with one 
another. "VMien, then, a man is deceived and thinks that he is loved on the score 
of character, though his friend does nothing of tlic kind, nor says any'thing 
^liich befits one who feels affection on that ground, he should by good right 
blame himself for the mistake he has made ; but when he has been le(i astray by 
his friend’s pretence, he has a right to find fault with him for having led him 
astray, even more than with those who issue false coin, inasmuch as the ill deed 
touches more precious interests. Such theu are the grounds which justify those, 
whom pleasure or profit makes friends, in breaking off their friendships. 

(i) CASES WHERE CHANGES OF CHARACTER LEAD TO A 
DISSOLUTION OF FRIENDSHIP. 

But if one man admit another to his fricmlshii) supposing him 
to be good, and that other turn out evil and show 
Ltatad^Dan S himsclf to bo such, is tlie iirst hound any longer 
is sufficient ’c.iuso to lovo him? Is it not iin])OssiWo for him to do 
forhrcakingofitho gQ ginoc it is not eycrvtliiiig that commands 
anoction, but only the good i Iho cvjl neither 
commands love nor ought to do so ; for we ought not to be lovers 
of evil nor to make ourselves like the evil. But we have already 
said that like is friend to like. 

Should we then at once cast off the friendship? Surely not, 
except with those who arc incurable in their 
Should wickedncss. If they can still bo reclaimed, we 

n^e to reciaaiu are bound to helj) them to recover their character 
*“™' even more than their property, iniisnmch as to 

do so is more e.xeclleiit and more projierly a work of friendship. 
Still he who does break off his friendship cannot be regarded as 
cting unreasonably, as he was never a friend with tlio man in the 
character which he actually bears. Since, then, he is unable to 
reclaim him now he has altered, he jiarts company with him. 

To talre next the other ca.se of the one continuina: as he was 
4 If ain on# other greatly improviu^, so that there 

groBtly i^TOBoes^iii comcs a wide interval between them in virtue, is 
virtue the other the second bound to treat the first as a friend, or 
tS™ frimSp is it impossible for him to do so ? The question 
Mturaiiy coiDea to ^iH be best answered by looking at an extreme 
case; such for instance ns where the friendship 
was contracted in childhood. If in this case the one were to 
remain a child in mtellect, the other were to develope into a man 
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of the noblest kind, how could they continue to be friends, when 
they neither take delight in the same pursuits, nor are pleased or 
pained by the same circumstances. Indeed they will no longer 
find any pleasure in one another, but without this it is impossible, 
as wo shewed, for them to be friends, for they cannot live together. 
But this point wo have already discussed. 

Ought the one, then, to treat the other exactly as if he had 
never been bis friend ? Rlioubl be not ratber 
keep in mind their former intimacy ? And just “ 

as we think that we ought to do favours to friends kimiiy recollection 
rather than to strangers, on this same principle ^ ”*** 

we should give something to those who have been 
our friends on the score of jirevious friendship, that is to say 
where the friendship has not been broken otf on account of 
extreme wickedness. 

But if one man love anotlier for iii» chiiracter and admit him to hia friendship 
him to be good, but that other s^houhl turn out evil, or Rhould appear 
ti> hiH friend to do ho. in the first lK>imd to continue to love him or may he break 
off the connexion ? We conclude that it is not jx)SM!)le for one to tye loved who 
does not seem good. It is goodness that commands love, badness has not even a 
right to do HO ; for no one has a right to l)e a lover of evil, nor to assimilate 
himself to the bad; but if he Iov(‘s it. he is bound to grow like it, for we have 
already said that it is like that is fnends with like. 

Should we thou hrvak off the fricud>hij) at ouce ? Ought we not rather not to 
break it off at once with all. Imt only with those who ure incumhly bad ? With 
those who may still cured of tlieir dis<»ase and s(*t right we mu5t not break off 
our friendship, but must all dibgentv to help them to regain their character and 
to preflerve their virtue for them even inon* than their ))ruj>erty. Virtue ig more 
excellent than projierty, and to help one’s friends in n'sjxjot of this is more truly 
an act of friendship than to guard Uieir wealth for them. If. then, he who has 
the power ig bound to ward off i»ovorty from a friend’s substance, much more is 
he Iwund to join in the recover^' of his virtue, all the more og it Lb egpecially 
appro)iriate in him tx) do so. since it is with a view' to virtue that they are friends. 
The better oourse thou ig to continue to love one's friend even when he hag growTi 
evil and to scok to restore him. Still if a man should break off the friendahip at 
onoo. he is not Uiought to act unnyisonabl y. He made friends in the first inst^oe 
not with a bad man but with a good, and in ct^asing to love one who is no longer 
good^ he docjs wrong to no one ; if then he is nnublo to recover the good mx!} 
who haa altered, he gives up his friendship with him. SupjHwing then onr 
friend w'ho i^'aa good to become evil, this ig how we most act in breaking off onr 
friendghip. 

But if of two frionda one should grow very much better than ho was. aTid 
should greatly alter in point of virtue, the other sliould remain as he was — should 
the good man treat the other who is not such, as a friend ? or is it not jicssible for 
him to do so, but must he break off the friendship? The matter becomes plainest 
where the interval is very great. For supix>He tw'o chiUlren to be friends, drawn 
together by similarity of age, by living together and by sharing one another’s 
amnsementg, and wlien they come to men's estate the one should turn out good 
and bo a man in all things, and the other should remain with a child’s charaoteor 
to the end, how can they bo frionds, if they neither take pleasure in the same 
objects, nor are pained or lUeased at the same things ? No ; one will not even find 
pleasure in the other, as neither has anything by the doing of which he can oon- 
oiliate and give pleasure to his friend. And further they will not even be able 
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to liye together ; yet 'without these things friendship oannot be maintciiiied^ as 
we have already said. 

Should the good man then be disposed to the other exactly in the way he 
would have been, if he had never been his friend, or should he not rather bev in 
mind their former intimacy ? And as we think that we are bound to oblige our 
friends in preference to strangers, on the same principle are we not also bound 
to do more for those who hiT>i our friends than for those who have .never 
been so ? We ought, therefore, it would seem, to recognise some obligation on 
the ground of previous friendship, unless that friendship has been broken off for 
flagrant wickedness. 


XI.— EXAMINATION OF DI.SPO.SITIONS ALLIED TO 
FRIEND.SHir. 


i. — Of Self-love. 

• (a) CHiVBACTERISTIC FEATURES OF FRIENDSHIF. 

Now our different friendly relations to others, and the various 
characteristics hy which friendships are defined, 
seem to have been derived from a man’s feelings 
to himself. Men define a friend as one who 
wishes and does good, or wlmt appears to him 
good, to his neighbour un.sclfishly ; or as one that 
wishes for his friend’s own sake his friend’s con- 
tinued existence and life — (this is the feeling that 
mothers entertain for their children, or friends 
that have had a quarrel for one anotlier) ; others 
again represent him as one who passes his time 
with his neighbour, and follows the same pursuits^; 
or as one who sympathises with his neighbour’s sorrows and joys. 
This is a feature again which is most fre(]ucntly to bo seen in 
mothers. It is by one or other of these attributes that friendship 
is defined. 


Friendfiliip is de> 
fined — 

(1) as wishing well 
and doing well to 
one’s fnend, 

{'!) fts wishing for 
one’s friend’s life 
and health, 

(8) as living toge* 
ther and following 
the same pursuite, 
(4) as sympathising 
in one’s friend’s 
joys and griefs. 


Such, th^, are the grounds on which friend'^hips may bo properly broken off. 
But we have still some iKunts we may di.'tcuss about tnondship itself. The 
relations of friendship and the attributt‘» by which friondwhip is oonHtitutwl 
would seem to have a kind of measure and HUrting-point in the duties which a 
man owes to himself. Friends exiKK;t from one another 'what a man docs for 
himself. 

Consequently they define a friend as one who w'ishes and do«i good to his 
friend for that friend's own sake, or as one who 'M’ishcH for its own sake for his 
friend's continued life and preservation, which is the feeling that mothers have 
for their children ; for they wish for their children’s own sake that they should 
live and prosper, since often, even though they may not bq loved by their children 
or even known by them, they still pray for their happinoss and prosperity ; this 
too is the feeling of friends, who have had a quarrel or who have been slighted, 
but who yet, as far as they are concerned, continue to cherish their previous 
affection ; they wish their friends all good, without hoping to participate in thia 
good themselves, just for their friend's own sake. Others again define a friend 
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aH one who eympathises with his friend in rottow and in joy, which thing again 
iH what motherH lieyond all others do in the cawe of their children. From one or 
other of thoBe things the definition of friendship is derived, being drawn from 
the definition of those who exhibit the characteristics in the same way as the 
definition of the temperate man furnishes us with the definition of tempOranoe. 
Such then are the definitions of friendship and of friends. But they are taken 
from the duties owed by a man to himself, as has been already saidL 

{U) A GOOD MAN IS HIS OWN TRUE FRIEND, 

Now each of these characteristics is to be found in a good man’s 
relations to himself, while in all others they are ^ 

' ** Tiiese cnaractens** 

to be found just so far as they consider them- ties are all reaiisea 
selves to be good. Virtue and the good man “ go™! man’s 

1 , 1 • 1 7 * relation to himself. 

seem, as we have often said, a kind of measure 
of what each should be. 

First, the good man is at unison with himself and desires the 
same ends with every part of liis soul ; so too he 
wishes for himself what is good and what im- ,ith himsnif, and 

presses him as such, and does good to himself ; it wi-'ljM ami does 
is the special trait of the good to labour for that ^ ’ 

which is good and on his own account : for he does this for the 
sake of his intellectual nature, and this is held to he most pro- 
perly himself. He wishes too for his own con- 
tinued life and preservation, and most of all for aL'"*re»iir 
that of liis thiuking part ; for existence is good to tlon for hJSt * 
a good man. Yet it is for himself that each 
wishes good, and no one chooses to become something other than 
he is and that that new self should have everything, (he cannot, 
therefore, wish even to hecoinc God), for fhougli God has even 
now the good, still it is by being that wliicli He is. But ‘thought ’ 
would seem to constitute a man’s personality, or to constitute it 
more than anything besides. Such an one wishes, moreover, to 
pass his time in his own company ; he does this 
•with pleasure, as the memories of his past deeds 
are delightful to him and his hopes for the future 
are good, and such memories aud such liopes are pleasant. He 
has besides plenty of objects of contemplation for his intelligence. 
And he sympathises with himself in sorrow and 
in joy ; the same things are ever pleasant, ever 
painful to him, not one thing now, another then, sorrow and in joy. 
for he has, as we may say, nothing to repent of. 

Seeing, then, that each of these characteristics is to be fonnd in 
the good man in his relations to himself, and seeing that he is 
affected to his friend as to himself — a friend being a kind of 
second self, friendship is, therefore, thought to consist in one or 
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other of those things, and a friend to be one in whom these 
dispositions are to be found. 

What a true friend is to his friend, that in all respects is a good man to him- 
self ; and the good man and he who thinks himself good is in the truest sense a 
friend to himself. The fact that this cannot be said of all, but the bad are 
no true friends to themselves, does not bear upon our present argument. What 
the good and the excellent do is what is pn>perly distinctive of man and of our 
common nature. It is virtue and the good man that are the measures of what 
feelings and what acts are proper to our human nature ; the objects which the 
evil seek are not regarded as proceeding from our human nature. For a decision 
on such points we go not to those who are sick but to those who are whole. But 
that a good man does jierform all the offices of friendship to himself is plain. 
In the first place he i.s at unity with himself and desires tlie same objects in 
respect of both his mtional and his irrational nature and does not. like the man, 
lacking in self-restraint, seek conflicting objects, while his feelings are at war 
with his reason. Secondly the good man wishes wliat is good for himself, both 
those things which are really good and jiromotc virtue, and also those things 
which appear good as being aids to virtue. Moreover he wishes what is good for 
himself for that seifs own sake, while the liad man. if he wishes it at all. wishes 
it not for his true seifs sake. It is his intellectual nature that makoH man man, 
and it is for the sake of this that the goo<l man does all things arid seeks all 
good things, but Uie bad mau does nothing for its sake. The bad man take.s os 
the end of his acts, not pure contemplation but evil i>lt'asnre. and bo ho does not 
wish good for himself for that seifs own sake. Thirdly the good man wishes 
also for life and preservation for himself, and most of all for the continued ex« 
isteuce and preservation of his intellectual nature, and he does everything which 
he thinks good for himself and which contribuU‘S t(» his existence and preservation. 
But of the rest those that are not wholly pcrvcrUxl from tiie right, but are bo 
circumstanced as to be able to imagine themselves good, seek aUotliomselves what 
seems good and wish for life and preservation for themselves. But they arc 
enabled to do this, because they are to some extent like the good, But they who 
are thoroughly bad and workers of unhallowed deeds are not in this condition. 
They do not follow after what seems good, but tlieir wibhes lead them in one way 
their desires in another. This is the condition even of the self-controlled, but 
much more is it the state of those who arc prevented by rowanlice or sloth from 
doing what they think to be best for themselves. They, therefore, neither pursue 
what seems to them good, nor wish for themstives life and preservation. Some 
there are who from the many evil doe<ls that they have done have become objects 
of detestation on account of their exceeding wick4*<lnesH. and they fly from life and 
make away with themselves. But the good man <lo<!s wish for himself to live 
on, as existence is a good to the good man ; for lie pursue* the life of contemplation, 
as the personality of each consiste in thought, or in thw more* tlmn in anj’thing 
besides. But he who wishes existence and iircHcrN^ation for Ids irrational nature 
and wishes g^ood for a self which has deviateil from ifcb proi)cr nature, cannot be 
said to wish good for himself, but for that into which lie has been perverted. 
Moreover each wishes good for himself. exjK^Jtiug to remain w’hat ho is at 
present ; but if he were to be conscious that he hud pasHcxl into something other 
tiian he was, he would not choose that that alU'red self should lie i^osscasod of oil 
good things ; one might just as well wish gooil to Home one else, as to one self 
when entirely altered. But no one is content tiiut some one else should have 
everything tl^t is good, for granted that aU good things are oven now the lot of 
God, stUl He too is that which He is, whatever that may be. Consequently we 
are not content, bnt we go on praying that goods may lie granted to ourselves or 
to OUT friends, to onr friends because they are in a way our second selves. Once 
more, the good man also wishes to pass his life in his own company, os he is self- 
sufficing and pleasant withal to himself ; he takes delight in rcmcmliering by 
himself what he has done and in hoping tliat he will still do good things and 
that good will befall him, and he has besidoti an abundance of noble objects 
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for his thoughts to contemplnto. All these thingfs make him most agreeable to 
himself, and he takes pleasure in his leisure moments in being alone with him* 
self and in his own society. 


(c) BUT A BAD MAN IS HIS OWN WORST ENEMY. 


Thus a good man 
may be said pro- 
Tisiooaliy to lie 
frieuds with him- 
self. 


Tiie hojieles^'ly de- 
praved don't cveu 
seem to be on 
friendly terms with 
thoniselves, but 
rather to loathe 
themselves. 


The question however whether a man can or cannot have 
friendship for himself may be dismissed for the 
present. It would seem as if he conld have it 
so far as two or more of the above conditions are 
fulfilled. This is also confirmed by the fact that 
friendship, when pushed to its greatest length, 
becomes like the feeling n man entertains for himself. 

But the traits we have mentioned look as if they were to be 
found in the majority, bad though they he. Is ^ 
it not the case, tliough, that tliey are to he found only sd far as men 
only so far as the maj<irity are pleasing in their either am, or think 
own eyes and consider themselves to he good ? ‘■'"-mscivcs, good. 
In the case of the wholly had at any rate and workers of 
unhallowed deeds they are not to be found at all, 
and don’t even aj)]iear to he so. They are 
scarcely to be found at all, even in the had. Such 
are at variance with themselves, their wishes 
pointing in one direction, their desires pulling in 
another, as is the case with men of imperfect 
self-control ; such choose, in place of what they themselves 
recognize to be good for them, w’hat is pleasant indeed but harm- 
ful, wliilo others of tlieiu are induced by cowardice and by sloth 
to abstain from doing what they really consider to be the best for 
themselves. Those once more by whom many dreadful deeds have 
been done and whose wiekednes.s has made them objects of detes- 
tation, come to hate life itself and make away with themselves. 

And had men sock comimnions to pass their time 
• 11 ii ■ lA’ 1 1 While iill tlic bft^I 

With and shun their own company. Disagreeable alike iUun as far 

memories crowd in upon them w'hcn they are by 
themselves, and they have only what is disagree- 
able to look forward to, while when they are with others they 
forget their troubles ; having nothing to draw forth affection in 
them they are conscious of uo affection for themselves. Thus also 
they do not rejoice in their own joys nor grieve over their own 
sorrows ; their soul is at strife with itself ; part of it is made by 
its evil nature to grieve over the enjoyments which it is denied 
while the other part of it rejoices, part of it pulls in this way the 
other part in that, dragging the man, as it were, asunder. And 
if it so he, that it is nut possible to he pained and pleased at one 


as may l>e thoir 
ovm com]kany. 
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ajid the same moment, then we must say that after a very little 
while the man is pained that he was pleased, and would not wish, 
if he could help it, to have found such things pleasant to him j 
for the bad are full of regrets. 

We conclude, then, that the bad man does not seem to be 
friendly disposed even to himself, because he has nothing in him 
to call forth affection. 

But the evil want companions with whom to pass their time and shun their 
own company ; when they are by themtfelves, unpleasant memories crowd in 
upon them, unpleasant expectations haunt them ; and they forget them when they 
are with others. Once more the good man more than others rejoices and grieves 
in eympathy with himself, because his wishes and his desu'cs are at one and hia 
rational nature is not at variance with his emotional. For this reatton the same 
thing is ever painful to him. the some thing ever pleasant, for he is unchangeable 
as far as may be. The evil are not thus. They have nothing in them to call 
forth affection and so feel no affection for themselves. Consequently they do not 
eympathise with themselves in joy or in sorrow, Tlicir soul is at strife with itself, 
and the irrational nature wars against the rational ; tlio irrational nature is 
grieved at having to desist from what is evil, but the rational nature does not 
then share in its grief but is pleased. So is it also in the opposite case. And 
generally speaking the one part pulls in one direction, the other in the other, 
dragging the soul asunder. And if we have to aihnit that it is not pos^ible to be 
pained and pleased at one and the same time, then we shall say that after a little 
the sonl is pame<l because just now it was pleased, for it did not wish that such 
a pleatmre should have been felt by it. The evil ar») full of regrets. It apptsars, 
then, that the bad man is not friendlily disposed towcuds himself, he has noUiing 
in him to call forth affection. 

(ffj PR.\rTlCAL EXHORTATION. 

But if to he in such a condition as this is very miserable, we 
must earnestly sliun vice, enruesfly try to bo 
good. In this way a man will be at once placed 
on a friendly footing with himself and be made 
a friend with Lis neighbour. 

If to be in such a case is the heiRht of misery we most shnn w'ickedness with 
all diligence and strive each one of us to be (food and cxurllent, for by these 
means we shall be placed on a footin(; of fricudsliip alike with ourselves and 
with our neighbours. Seeing, then, that what a man docs to himself he shouUi 
do for his friend likewise— for one onght to love one's friend as oneself — the 
friend being a second self — it is plain that what the good man wishes and docs 
for himself, these are the obligations of friendship and in them friendship 
oonsists. 

Bnt the qnestion whether the love a man has for himself is, or is not, friend- 
ship, may be dismissed for the present. Friendship implies two or three, os is 
dear from what we have already said. If a man chooses to call a man's relation 
to himself friendship, it may be regarded as friendship so for as there are 
different parta in man and the feelings are at peace with the reason. Moreover, 
becanse friendship in its most perfect foi-ro a|)pioaches the love a man has for 
himself, this latter also may be called friendship. ' 


Goodness sdll make 
a man friends with 
himself and with 
all the world. 
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ii. — Goodwill. 

{a) DirFEllBNCIS OF GOODWILL FBOM FIIIEKDSHIP AND FBOM 
AFFECTION. 

Goodwill is a kind of friendly disposition and yet it is not 
friendship. It can be felt towards strangers and 
without being recognised, friendship can not be. 

This indeed has already been in.sisted on. Yet 
it is not affection either. It has no impetuosity 
or emotion, but these arc the concomitants of 
affection. And affection implies intimacy, whereas 
goodwill may be conceived on a sudden, which is what happens 
in the case of combatants in the arena. The spec- 

,, i»T 1. 1*1 1-t from affection in 

tutors grow well-ai8[)0sea towards them and wish ijaving uo intensity 
them success, fhougli not jwepared to hel]) them. ?■'''! '>'>t unplyuig 
For, as wo have said, men become well-disposed 
on a sudden and feel a liking in a superficial way. 

OocKlwill i« like frientUlup, and yet is not fricndsliip. We feel goodwill for 
those with whom we arc n<*t friduls. anil g'ooilwill may KirnDj? up towards a 
etmngcr and without the kuowl(><life of the ohjoct of it. But this is not possible 
in the case of fri'eruiship. as we have e.\pJaiiie<i above at Reuter length. 

TUuh goo<lwill is not fnentNhip : it <loe-« not even Bccm to l>e affection. Affection 
implies u cei-tiiin impulse and niovemimt to^^a^ls the object of it. But goodwill 
is not of this cliaructer. The welI»di''iH)se<.l wish good to tliose to whom they are 
wc'll-dis]K)eed, and yet do not set-k their conipiuiy. And again, affection implies 
intimacy, as it is brought alxiut only by time and intercourse, whereas goodwill 
may come all on a heap (if one may use the expression.) on those who experience 
it ; which it* the way with sjH-ctators an<l the coiubauints in the arena. The specta< 
tors grow well-diVjK»se<l towanl.i the coinbatauts as soon as they see them winning 
and give them their goo^l wishes. Imt they are not piepared to help their efforts, as 
they have no affection for them fiom having lovetl them long and intimately, but 
were plca.sed with them the moment they saw them, and so their love is only 
superficial, and this is the character of goodwill. 


Goodwill differs 
from friendship in 
being felt towards 
strangers, and 
without being re- 
cognised ; 


(i) RELATION OK GOODWILL TO FRIENDSHIP. 

Now goodwill seems to be the originating cause of friendship 
in the same way as pleasure in the sight of a 
person is the originating cause of love. No one u«><i’*.iii is 
feels love who is not first pleased with his 
darling’s outward form ; and yet he who does take pleasure in 
another’s beauty does not for all that fall in love unless he comes 
liesides to regret his darling’s absence and to feel a desire for his 
presence. In the same way it is not possible for men to be 
friends without becoming first well-disposed to one another, and 
yet the well-disposed arc not for all that friends. They only get 
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but reqtdres time 
and intimacy to 
mature it into 
friendship, after 
which it becomes 
true friendship, 


aa far as wishing good to those to whom they are well-disposed, 
but are not prepared to help them in their efforts or to give 
themselves trouble on their account 

Hence we might speak of it by a metaphor as inert friendship ; 

yet when it has gone on for a good time and has 
passed into an intimacy it developes into friend- 
ship, friendship of the true kind, not friendship 
prompted by either pleasure or intere.st, since 
goodwill itself does not rest on these. He who 
has been benefited returns goodwill for the 
benefits he has received and is right in doing so, but he who 
wishes to do another a kindness, only in the hope of being en- 
riched by his neighbour, would seem to be well-disposed not so 
much to his neighbour aa to himself ; just as a man would scarcely 
be reckoned a friend, if he serves his neighbour with a view to his 
own profit. 

So as a rule goodwill is felt on account of virtue and kindliness 
in cases where one man impresses another as 
noble or brave or soinetliing of the kind, as we 
of nobility and ex- illustrated by the case of combatants in the 

oellence. 


ThxiB then goodwill seems to be the bepinnioer of friendship in the same way 
fts pleasui’e in the sight of a iKirson is the iM'giiinmp of love. And just as it is 
not ]X)S8ible to fall in love without beiiip chanTicd by the fair form of the 
loved object — though you niny V>e charmtHl without fallirig in love, for you can 
only be said to be in love when you mi.-ss your darling, if absent, mid eagerly 
desire his presence — in the same way it is not iK).v!ible i’or two to liccoine friends 
without being first well-disposed to one another, hut thoy may Ihj weU*di.s|K)SO(l 
witliout being friends. For the well-disj>orte<l wish goo<l to tliosc to whom they 
are well-disposefi, but aie not prepare<l to actively help them or to put themselves 
to trouble about them. Conse<iuently one might Kj>eak of goodwill in meta- 
phorical language as inert friendship, for when time has passed over it and it hoa 
grown into intimacy it developes into frieniNhip. 

And friendship not for interest nor for j>Ic*aHure'fl saJse, but friendship which 
rests on goodness. One man becomi** widl-disposcd to another on awjount of 
virtue or excellence, when the one apiHjars noble or bmvu in the other h eyes, or 
something of the kind. Whereas he who wishes to do another a good turn for 
the sake of plea.suie or profit is not really welUlisposod to that man but to 
himself, just as he is not a re.'U friend eitlier. In the same way he who wishes 
good to his benefactor Ixscause he has received beuctits from him, will be projMjrly 
spealung well-disposed, but as he is only doing what is just and repaying 
gratitude for benefits he has received, he seems to be rejoicing not in his Mend’s 
excellence but in his own goodness. 

We conclnde then that goodwill is neither friendship nor affection but a 
beginning of friendship ; but that when coupktl with time, intimacy, and the 
other requisites for friendship, it grows into friendship, friendship too of the kind 
which rests on goodness and virtue. 
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ill.— Unanimity. 

(a) ITS PROVINCE DETERMINED. 

Unanimity also has a friendly character, and this is what 
distinguishes it from mere coincidence of opinion. 

This latter mmht he found among those who are nnanimity differs 
complete strangers to one another* Nor is it ence of opinion, 
customary to speak of those who are of one mind 
on some special subject, as for instance about the movements of 
the heavens, as unanimous, for to be unanimous on such points 
has nothing friendly about it — but we do talk of states as unani- 
mous, when they are. of one mind about their 
interests, and adopt the same line of policy and 
follow out a common course of action. So that ticni matters, and 
it is on matters of practice that men are unani- commo^ 

mous, on practical matters that is to say of im- 
portance, and such as concern both parties or all alike. States 
for instance are untiuimous when all the citizens agree that offices 
should be elective or to make an alliance with the Lacedemonians, 
or to put Pittacus in power so long as he also wished it himself; 
hut when each one of the citizens wishes to rule in his own 
person, as is represented in ‘ the Phaiiissfe,’ then they fall out. 
For unanimity d<ics not consist in eacli wisliing for a particular 
tiling for himself, but in all wishing to see it in tlie same hands. 
For instance, the people and the upiHjr classes are unanimous 
when they both wish the best men to be in office, as in that case 
all alike may get what they desire. 

Unanimity also has itself a friendly character and generally accompanies 
fneudship. Unanimity consists not in holding^ the same views or in mere coin- 
cidcnce of opinion. Such coiacideuce of opinion bi» found ainon^f those 

who are alisolnte strangers to one another, as there is uotliiug to prevent their 
holding tlie same views on the same subjects and having the same knowledge of 
the same points, oven though they know nothing of one another. But unaniinitjy 
exists only between those who are ass-ociated togetlier and are on a footing of 
friendship. We speak for instance of staU's as unanimous, when they are of 
one mind about their interests and agree upon and carry out the same line of 
policy. 

Unanimity is, then, a coincidence of view in friends, a coincidence of view 
not on theoretical but on practical matters, and on practical matters of considera- 
tion and iiniiortauco. For in ro8(iecb of trifles neither states, nor friends, are 
spoken of as unanimous. For instance we do not talk about men 'being 
unanimous about staying at home or g»>ing to the market, or doing or saying 
anything from which no groat lienofit or harm is likely to result. On all these 
and such like points no one would say they were unanimous. 

But wo do use the U'nn whore the matters, aro important and to the interest of 
both the friends, or of the state at large : for instance when the whole state is 
agreed that its magistrates should not bo returned to offioe by lot, or succeed in 
rotation but should be regularly clock'd, or when it is agreed to conclude an 
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alliaiice witli the Lacedemonians, or to do anything* else which is important and 
which makes a difference to the state at large. In the same way we speak of 
friends as unanimous when they adopt the same course of life and are agreed as 
to their highest interests and shun and pursue alike whatever tends to the hurt 
and to the advantage of lx)th of them. For ^ose who are to be unanimous must 
not only seek the same objects, but also seek them in the same way in all their 
bearings. For instance if both of two friends are agreed that one or other 
of them should be the guide of title other's life, but they should not agree as to 
which of the two. but each should w'ish to take the office on himself, then they 
would not be unanimous ; for in that case, though they have the same object in 
view, they yet do not wish it to be realised in the same way. And in stiites also 
all the citizens will be unanimous in their choice of magistrates, when either all 
choose the same individual, or all choose the l)ept men. and not each one himself, 
as Euripides represents them as doing in the rhanissa 3 . In this latter case a 
result is not arrived at which pleases all. and consequently there is not unanimity. 
But when all do get what they desire, then they are unanimous. 


(i) FORMAL LEFIKITION OF I'KANIMITY. 

It appears thus that unanimity is ‘ political friendship,’ and 
and 60 ma bo do acceptation of the term in ordinary 

fined as a kind of language. It luis reference to our interests and 
‘ political friend- concerns the general tenor of our lives. 

ship, ® 

Thus, then, unanimity is a kind of political friendship, and this is the 0TdjnaT7 
acceptation of the term. Its province is practical niatU'rs and concenisour 
interests and the general tcuor ot our lives, all vthich fall under the sphere of 
‘ social science.’ 

(c) DEPEXDEKCE OF L'KANIMITY ON' VIRTUE. 

Now unanimity of this kind is to be found among the good. 

They being, if one may use the e.\pression, ‘ given 
f^t’**" same objects, are (<f one mind with 

mono, themselves, and with one another. Tlieir wishes 

are fixed and constant, and do not uhh and flow 
like the Euripus ; and their wishes point to what is at once 
just and expedient, and their desires are shared in by all of them 
alike. 

But the wicked cannot be unanimous, except to a verj limited 
extent, any more than they can he friends : for 
pected and saspi- they have their heart set upon covetousness 
rtbOT their interests are cf)ncerned, while, where 

toil and voluntary services are in question, they 
lag behind. When each wishes for advantages for himself, he 
keeps his eye on bis neighbour’s doings and thwarts them ; for 
if they don’t watch one another, the common interest suflers. 
The result is that they are ever quarrelling, as they are exact- 
ing on one another but are not themselves willing to do their fair 
share. 
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tTnanimity ih to be found among the good, they are of one mind with them- 
Belves and with one another, lieing given up, if one may so say, to the same 
objects. The wishes of such are fixed arid stable and do not ebb and flow and 
shift about like the Euripus, and they wish for what is at once just and expedient 
and all alike desire it. 

But the evil cannot be unanimous — except to a very limited extent — any more 
than they can be steadfast friends, as they have their heart set upon covetousnese 
and each seeks to get for himself a larger share of whatever is profitable, while 
in labours and in voluntary services undertaken in each other’s behalf they are 
ever seeking to get out of them ; and each holding it is his due to have little 
trouble but great advantage is for ever calling his neighbour to account, and 
exacting from him the full amount of voluntary service and hindering him from 
enjoying his advantages as much as ho likes, considering them too great for him, 
while he gives him hia full share of disagreeable tasks. The result is that having ^ 
no eye to the public advantage, but each an eye to his own, they quickly fall out, 
for they snap w’hat holds them log<‘thor, and that is a sense of community of 
interest and unanimity. But whm the tie that holds them together is snapped 
they can no longer lx* iiuiUHl. The re.sult is that they (juarrel, as they demand 
friendly offices from one another but are not themselves prepared to do what is 
just. So it comes about that among the bad there can be no unanimity, but only 
among Uie good. 


iv, — The relation of Benefactor and Recipient. 

(a) DIFrirVLTY stated. 

Now liencfnctors seem to love those they have benefited more 
than the receivers of favours Jove those that have 
done thorn ; and this fact as being soniethiug 
paradoxical is made a subject of speculation. 

We must now proceed to investigate the following point — 
why it is that boucfactoi's lovo the recipients of their favours 
more than tliey arc thcmsclve^ lovtnl by them. The point attracts attention os 
being contraiy to n hat we should naturally expect. 

(4) I’UrL'LAll EXrL.\SAT10S OF THE DIFFICULTY. 

Tlie popular e.xplanation is, that it is because the one are in the 
position of debtors tlie otlier of creditors; as, then, 
in the case of regular loans, debtors wish tliat 
those to whom they owe the debt should cease 
to he, while the creditors are ever anxious about 
the safety of their debtors, in the some way 
benefactors wish that the recipients of their kind- 
ness may continue to live, that thus they may get back favours 
from them, while these don’t specially care to repay what they 
have received. Epichaniius would, perhaps, maintain that in say- 
ing this they are regarding human nature in a dark light ; still 
it is human nature to act thus, for the majority are forgetful of 
kindnesses and more auxious to receive than to do good. ' 


The popular expla- 
nation is that the 
two stand to one 
another in the re- 
lation of creditor 
and debtor. 


Why do benefac- 
tors love the reci- 
pienis of tiieir fa- 
vtKirs better thau 
these recipienta 
love them t 
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Hie majority Bay that the reason why benefactors feel the greater affection is 
tJie same as that which makes creditors aJso love those to whom tlnQT have lent, 
even though they are not loved by their debtors. They who have tttkde a loan 
wish the safety of their debtors and promote it in every way in order that they 
may get their money back again, but the debtors have no such feeling with 
req>eot to their creditors. These would be willing that their creditors should 
oease to exist, considering that they will be better off by being thus relieved of 
their debt. The same is the case, they maintain, with these. Benefactors, they 
say, wish that the recipients of their kindness should live and bo kept safe, 
supposing that they will thus get a requital of their favours, whereas the parties 
benefited do not greatly desire the safety of their benefactors. For men do not 
so much care to repay kindnesses as to get them re}>fiid. This is what appears 
to the majority the cause from looking at ungrateful and evil men and, as 
Epicharmus 8a3'8, from viewing human nature on tho dark side. Yet such 
is human nature. Tho majority are ungrateful, and more anxious to receive 
kindnesses than to do them. 


Yet deeper reasons 
are to be found, 
for— 

1 , The l>encf}W'lor 
loves tho recipient 
of his favourb like 
any artist loves his 
handiwork, 


(c) A DEErKR EXPLANATION OFFEItEn. 

Yet the cause would seem to lie deeper in nature, and not really 
to lie explained by the case of those who have 
made a loan. In their case there is no question 
of affection but a simple wish for the preser- 
vation of their debtors in order to get hack their 
money ; on the other hand tliose who have done 
a service do feel friendly to and love those who 
have been benefited by them, though they are ot 
no advantage to them and never may he so, Tho same pheno- 
menon is to be observed in artist.s ; every one of them loves hi.s 
handiwork more than he would be loved by it, were it endowed 
with life. Perhaps this is most conspicuously tlie case with poets. 
They love to distraction their own poems, doling on them like 
children. Very like this is it with henefaefors. The person 
benefited is their handiwmrk, consequently they love him more 
than the handiwork loves its producers. Now 
to* h^w<jrk"*hS reason of this is that e.xistence is desinthlo 
own pereonalityac- to and Valued by all. We exist in being active, 

“■ that is, in living and doing. So that the creator 
tensificd. o 1 1 • r- . 

Ot a work nnus in a way his existence aotuahsed 

in the work he has made. Therefore he loves his work because 

he loves existence. And this is only natural. For what before 

is only potential, this the work stamps as actual. 

At the same time to the benefactor the doing of his act is 

honourable, and so he takes pleasure in that in 

which this finds its sphere, hut to the recipient 

no sense of honour accrues from the transaction, 

but at most profit. This latter is less pleasant, 

Moreover while of the present it is the actual 


% The beoefActor 
enjoys ibe eenee 
sad the memoiy of 
Itonoor won. 

less desirable. 
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existence that is pleasant, of the future the hope, of the past the 
memory, tlie actual is at once the most pleasant and the most 
intensely loved. Therefore for the doer of the benefit his work 
abides, for the sense of honour is lasting, but for the recipient 
the profitaV)leness soon passes away. The memory too of noble 
deeds is pleasant, but of advantages gained not pleasant at all 
or less BO, whereas with expectation the reverse seems to hold 
good. 

Moreover loving is like the doing of something, being loved 
like the suficring of something. Love and 
friendly feelings are cou.se(iuently the natural 
possession of those who are conscious of supe- 
riority in their activity. 

Once more all feel more natural affection for 
what is attended with trouble in the getting of it. 
those who have made their money value it more 
than those who have inherited it. Kow to receive 
favours is attended with no trouble, to do them 
is laborious. It is this same reason that makes 
mothers more devoted to their offspring, because the bearing of 
them is laborious and they are more fully assured that they are 
their own. This would seem to be just the position of benefactors 
as well. 

Yet the real cause would seem to lie further back iu nature, and not to be 
explaiuod by the analogy of debtor and croilitor. Between benefactors and the 
rwcipieiits of their kiiuliu‘ss<.‘s tlim' jrrows u}» a ruU affection, but between 
creditor and delttor there it* none. The creditor does not U>rv the delrtor but 
vu'rcUj w'lshoe fur his twifety, and that HUiiply ou the ground that he may recover 
hifl debt and get Uwk his nnuiey. But those who have conferred benofita love and 
have a regard for the recipients of them, even though they are not serviceable to 
them and may never iKHioine so. This also the c;i>s 3 with artisU. Every one 
of them loves his liaiuliwork mon‘ than he would be loved by that work were it 
to be eiidoweil with life. AUive all others is this so with ]>oets. ITiey love their 
own potmisto distmotion, doting on them as if they were th(‘ir children. Something 
in this same way is it with benefactors also. They who have been benefited by 
them are to that extent their work and, therefore, they love them more t-ban 
their work docs them. The reason of this is that existence is desirable to and 
loved by ell. Now we exist most |»erfecUy when we are active ; and vre exist in 
an active way by living and doing. 80 he w'bo works is m a way made aotoal 
in his w'ork. Architectun?, for iustaiiw, which is tlie scienoe of boilding^ ia 
actualised iu a house. And the house itself, so far foith as it is a house, is the 
workman made actual, so far forth as hu is a workman. In the same way every 
one who works is id.ontifiod with his w'ork iu its actuality. If then it is natural 
to desire existence, and existence oonsisis in acting and the work is the agent 
himself in his actuality, it is clear that m bo far as evejyono seeks for existence 
for himself, so far he stxiks also tho existence of his work ; but it is natural for 
every man to love himself and to wish for his own existence ; it is natntal 
therefore, for every yuan to love his work. But since a man loves himself best 
and siiiOQ each loves Aw ittrn work host, ho will also love best the object of his 
kindness, iu so f or oa ho is his owm work. For this reason, he will love him more 


3. Tlic doer of a 
kindness has a 
sense of siijieriority 
aiui that kindles 
atfectioo. 

For instance 

4. Tlie effort in- 
volved HM'cetens 
the result obtained. 
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than this latter loves his benefactor. For the greatest affection one can feel is 
that which one feels for oneself. A further reason is that the benefactor improves 
himself by doing the kindness, and it is a ginnl to him to do the Hndness, con- 
sequently he takes pleasure in the object of it, because in him he sees his own 
good. But the recipient is not unproved by receiving the kindness, nor does he 
find any good in the benefactor — for it is by what he does himself that a man is 
made better — since the good of man consists in active employment, as we ex- 
plained in an earlier Book. Thus if the recipient finds any good in his benefactor 
it is not in the shape of good to himself but of advantage ; and advantage is 
not so pleasant or so estimable as goodness. Goo<liiess is what advantage has for 
its * end.' and it is on account of goodness that advantage is pleasant or estimable 
at all. The result is, the benefactor loves the reeijnent of his favours more than 
he is loved by him. Again both the actual presence, the hope, and the memory 
of the good are pleasant, the actuality of its presence and oceun*ence. the hope of 
it in the future, the memory of it in the jiast. Yet goixl, when present, is more 
pleasant than when still future or w'hen past, and the object of his kindness is a 
present good to the benefactor, for gootluesii abiilcs and is enduring, and this is 
what the benefactor contemplates in the recipient ; but the gowiness of the 
recipient is not enduring : it cousisted, as we saw. in advantage and so passed 
away, with the advantage ; nor it> it pro|)erly speaking goodness at all : and con- 
sequently even if both were present, the good of tho benefactor would be the 
more pleasant, or if both were past, the reccdlection.s of tho benefactor would 
be more pleasant than those of the person Wnetited, inasmuch as the memory of 
goodness is pleasant in the highest degree, but the recollection of advantage not 
pleasant at all or fai* Ic.ss so. With the e.\poctatiou of advantage tho opposite is 
the case : it is more pleasant than the recollection of good things which have 
passed away. It would seem, then, that on this ground too tho benefactor would 
love the recipient of his favours more than he woubl bo loved bj him. 

Once more, loving is like the doing .something, being loved like a passive state. 
To those, then, who actively th deeds of friendship (tlut is clearlj^to the bene- 
factors,) loving comes more naturally than to the reeijnonts. 

Once more, we dote upon and love more wliab hun come >)y toil than what has 
been got less easily. This is why those wlio have miule their money love it more 
than those who have inherited it. Now to receive favours involves no effort, it 
is a work of difficxdty to do them. To receive favours is tlu' port played by the 
person benefited, to do them by the benefactor. Ou this ground also the person 
benefited is more loved than his l>cnefactor. 

For this same reason mothers arc more devote^l to their children, because they 
hare had labour in bearing them, than children aro to their mothers— for their 
part has been only to be bom ; and motherH know better that the children are 
their offspring, than the children know' that their mothers U!*here<i them into life. 
All this seems to suit also the cose of benefaotoJTi. For not only do they under- 
take what is laborious on behalf of their olicntH, but they also know better that 
it is they who do the service, than the recipients know that the servioe is done 
by them. For it is quite -possible that the l>enefactor confers the favour not on 
his own responsibility but os the agent for another, and consequontly is not him- 
self the reftl author of the favours at all; or it may l)e, that, though he confers 
the favour at bis own prompting, still ho does not do it for tho sake of the person 
benefited hot for his own sake and with a view to profit. This too makes the 
recipient not feel abeolntely sure of his benefactor. On tho other hand nothing 
prevents the benefactor knowing perfectly the object of his favours, since he is 
absolutely sure of himself that he is a true and real benefactor. So on this 
ground in addition to the others the benefactor loves the recipient of his favours 
more than he is loved by him. 
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V. — The relation of self-love to love of firienda. 

(a) CONFLICTING VIEWS AS TO THE CHARACTER OF SELF-LOVE. 

A question is raised moreover whether one ought to love one’s 
self or one’s neighbour best On the one hand 
men blame those who love themselves best and 
call them ‘ lovers of self’ as a term of reproach, (mI. On the one 
and the iaci man is thought to do eveiything 
with a view to himself, and the worse he is to do bwi, who hare an 

this the more completely. So men blame him “’™ 

because he does nothing without reference to 
himself. But the good man is held to act from a sense of 
nobility, and the better he is the more docs he act from that 
motive and for the sake of his friend, and the more ready is he 
to neglect his own interests. 

Yet with such statements as these facts are at variance, and 
that not without good reason. For men say that 
we ought to love best him who is our best friend ; 
and he is the best friend who wishes good to him Wre t« himself » 

to whom he wishes it absolutely for his own sake, thetqjean.i ..nKin 

, , ,, , i* •. T> j. of all other irieDii- 

cven though no one shall ever know ol it. But 

these conditions are best fulfilled in a man’s own 
relations to himself, while we have here as well all those other 
characteristics by which a friend is defined. We have already 
pointed out how all our friendly relations to other men start from 
our own friendly relations to ourselves. Also all proverbial 
expressions fall in with this, such as that of friends ‘having one 
soul,’ ‘having all things in common,’ ‘friendship’s equality,’ 
‘ the knee is more than the covering of it,’ All these expres- 
sions would be found most completely realised as between a man 
and himself. A man is his own best friend, and so must love 
himself best 

Thus a doubt is raised which view we ought to kava 

adopt, since both have so much to say for them- SemseiTos.^^ ” 
selves. 

We should, perhaps, then, di.stingnish the different senses in 
which these and similar expressitins are used, and thus determine 
to what extent and in what particulars they are severally true. 

So much on this hoad. But there is another point to be considored—whetiher 
one should love oneself or one's neighboxir best. On the one hand to love fmeself 
best is thought not to be proper to good meu, and for this reason those who 
love themselves best ore blamed and are called * lovers of self * as a term of 
reproach. Also the bad man is held to do everything from selfish motives, and so 
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m\xch the more the wors'e he is. And he i« reproached for this very reason that 
he seeks nothing more than his own intereste but has himself in view in every- 
thing that he does. The good man on the contrary does everything from a sense 
of nobility, the more completely so the better and the more excellent he is. And 
for the sake of his friend, and in order that he may give to others the means 
of getting what they want, he is ready to sacrifice his own property. On these 
grounds it is held that one ought not to love oneself best of all. 

Yet ^ith this view the facta of life ar© at variance, and that not without good 
reason. Men say that it is proper to love best one's best friend, and he is the best 
friend who observes all the obligations of friendship to him whom he loves. 
And the obligations of friendship are to wish one’s friend good for his own sake, 
though no one shall ever know it, and to seek to live with him in preference to 
all others and to share his sorrows and his Joys. Now all these are obligations 
which a man fulfils to himself : and from a man's Ixiai-ing to himself his duties 
to his neighbour have been derived, a« was explain(i<l iu the 4th chapter. And 
all proverbial expressions testify to this same truth. When men w'ish lo say that 
men are very great friends, they talk of them as of ‘ one soul ; * and also the 
saying ‘the goods of friends ore common ’ has the same bearing; and ‘friendship 
means eqtuility ' and ‘ the knee i» nearer to us than the covering of it.’ For if 
community and equality and nearness coustitute friendship, what can be closer 
to each than a man’s self ? Consequently a man is his own lx's! friend. But if 
one ought to love K^st one’s be*-t friend, then one ought to love oneself best. 

Since, then, both these statements s«*em to Iw true, it is iiatumlly asked which 
of them we should adopt. We shall find, by distinguishing their different 'jcnses 
and defining them, to what extent and in what sense each of them is true. 


( 4 ) THE DIFFEUEKT SENSES OF ‘ SELF-LOVE ’ I'F.TERMIKED. 


Now if we discover iu what sense tlie sjvealcers severally employ 
the term ‘self-regarding,’ the difficulty will be, 
perhaps, cleared up. 

Those, then, who u.sc the word as a term of 
reproach apply the name ‘self-regarding’ to those 
who give themselves more than their fair share 
of money, honours or bodily jilcasures. It is on 
such things as these that the majority set their hearts and spend 
themselves for them as the best of all things ; 
this makes them .also to be the special objects 
of contention. Tliey, then, who are covetous in 
such matters gratify their lusts and generally 
their passions and tlic irrational principle in 
their souls. This is the character of the ma- 


The apparent con- 
tradiction is ex- 
plained by ennsi- 
dering tbc different 
eenBes of ‘ self- 
love' and ^ Belf-rc- 
garding. ' 


1. By ‘self-regaid- 
iog,* as ordinarily 
understood, is 
meant one who 
gratifies his own 
desires at the ex- 
pense of others. 


jority. And so the appellation has come to be applied in a 
had sense, reflecting the badness of the majority. It is with 
justice, then, that those who are ‘ self-regarding ’ in this sense 
are reproached. 

That it is those who assign to themselves such things as 
these that the world is wont to call ‘self-regarding’ is plain 
enough. For if a man wore to be for ever anxious, beyond every- 
thing else, to do what is just or what is temperate or whatever 
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other conduct is dictated by any of the other virtues, and should 
be for ever seeking to gain true nobility for liimself, such an one 
no one will call self-regarding nor find fault with him. 

Yet such an one would seem to be more really ‘ self-regarding ’ 
than the other. At any rate he takes for his own 
share what is noblest and most excellent, and 
gratifies the highest part in him and obeys it in 
all things. And just as in a state or in any other 
‘ system ’ it is the ruling element in it that most 
properly constitutes that state or that system, so 
is it too with man. And he accordingly is most 
truly self-regarding who loves this part and gratifies this park 
Moreover a man is called master of himself or wanting in self- 
mastery according as his reason has sway in him or not, implying 
that it is reason which is a man’s self. Also they are held to 
have acted of themselves and voluntarily who have acted most in 
conscious accordance with the dictates of their reason. That 
reason, then, constitutes a man’s self or constitutes it more than 
anything else docs, is plain ; it is plain too that the good man 
loves this more than anything besides. Consequently he will 
have a claim to be considered most truly ‘ self-regarding,’ only 
‘ self-regarding ’ in a different sense from that which is matter of 
reproach — in a sense ns far removed from that other as living 
by the dictates of reason is removed from living by the dictates 
of passion, and as desiring true nobleness is removed from the 
desire of apparent interest. 

If we consider the inoaniair of the term * aielf-rcg’ardiiig ’ and the sense it is 
used in in the two diiTcrciit statements, we {shall reach Uie solution we are in 
search of. The tii’st statement means bj * j>elf-re^ardiug.’ not tJiose who simply 
love themselves, but. those who seek to gat for thems<*Ives the larffor .share, and 
that, not in jjoodiiess or virtue, bub in money, hoiioui-s and bodily plea-sures. For it 
is on these that the majority set their heart, and spend pains upon tliem as being 
the best things of all ; and tJiis fact mokes Uicm also the comiuon objects of conten- 
tion Those, then, who are groj^ping in such matters, gratify their desircsS aiid their 
pa^iions generally and the irrational element in tlieir soul. This is the character 
of the majority, and for this n*a.'*on the api»ellation has been given to such. For 
names are given in accordance with what ffnu nillt/ occurs ; whereas things of 
ranj occurrence arc not unfrequcntly not named at all. since some of them are 
not even known. Xow tlio bail and those wdio assign to themselves things that 
Boom good are many, while the good are few and far between. For this reason 
the many also, who are biul, get the name of solf-regoniing. and those who are 
Belf-regarding in this sense are witli justico reproached. But that the majority 
do call those who are evilly disposed in the matter of their desires Bdf-regs^ing 
iB clear enough. For if a man were to be for ever anxious beyond all else to do 
what is just, or to do wliat is temperate or to follow out any of the other dictates 
of virtue, and were for ever seeking to win true nobility for himsDlf, no one will 
•call such a character self-regarding nor will find fault with him. The first state* 
xnent then means by ^ self-regarding ’ a man who loves himself amiss, and is so far 
tiru© one ought Jiot tQ loye onwelf in fa^ion, lint tbe aooand stutO' 


bat (2) in its 
higher and better 
sense it is used of 
one who gratifies 
his true self, that 
is his reoBou and 
bis nobler in- 
stincts. 
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meat applids tlie name to the good man, who is ever seeking to win virtue and 
goodness for himself, and says that it is he who loves himself best. 

^ow such an one would seem to be in the more proper sense ^ self -regarding.’ 
He does gratify himself, as ho gives to the most distinctive element in Jiimself 
— his rational nature — what is noblest and best. Ho who gratifies the most dis- 
tinctive element in himself, that man in the truest sense gratifies Jiim-nelf. For just 
as the highest dement in a state is most properly the state, and it is the best of 
the citiaena that most properly constitute it. in the same way the most distinctive 
of the elements in man is most prapctly men. And so he too is most truly a 
lover of himself who most loves this and tries to gratify this. Besides, a man is 
called master of himself or wanting in Belf-raa.<itery not simply by mastering or 
being mastered, but according as the reason rules the passions, or is ruled by 
them. So that, when reason masters, the man himself is said to be master, but 
when the passions are masters, he is not said himself to have the mastery, but 
rather to be mastered. From this it is plain that a man's rational principle is in 
a special sense a man's self. And bo who loves his own. rational nature and in 
<»very way tries to gratify it will be properly called self-regarding in one sense of 
the term, but in a different sense from that when it is used ns a t<‘nn of reproach, 
—a sense as far removed from it a.s living by t}\e law' of reason is removed from 
living by the dictates of passion, and the desire of good is removed from evil 
lust. 


(c) THE EXCELLENCE OF TRUE ‘ SELF-LOVE.’ 


Thus * self • lore ' 
^ould be encou- 
raged in tlie good, 
di^uruged iu the 
bad, 


All are ready to welcome and praise tliosowlio are pre-eminently 
zealous in doing nolde deeds. And if all were 
emulous to win true nobility and were earnest in 
doing what was noblest and best, all public 
duties would be at once fulfilled, ami each indi- 
vidually would reap the greatest of all possible 
goods, since this is the result of virtue. And so a gooil man 
ou^/tt to be self-regarding, for he will at once reap advantage to 
himself by doing wliat is noble and will ben' lit all besides. On 
the other hand the bad man ought not to bo so. By being so, 
he will hurt himself and his neighbours — by following, that is, his 
evil passions. 

In the evil man then what he ought to do and what he does aro 
. „ . at variance with one another, while the good man 

dnty and intereat actually does What lie ought to do. For reason 
coincide, in the ever chooses what is best for itself, and the good 

er ty COD rt, hearkens to the dictates of his reason. 


Seeinif, then, that all praine and applaud theme who arc good and exc^dlent, 
and that all ought to be good (for if edl w'cre emulous of truo nobility and were 
zealoas to do what is beet, every goexi wouW be reaiiod both by the community at 
large and by every several member of it), it in plain that tiie good man ought to 
be self reganling. He will both benefit himnelf by doing what is noble and will 
spur others on to do the like. But the bad man has no right to bo ho. By loving 
and gratU^fing hi mse l f, that is by following his evil ]iussions, he will do hurt 
both to bimsdf and his neigliboura. In the case of the good, what they aotually 
do coincides with what they ought to do. For a go(«i man idontifiefl himself 
iritb his own reason, and reo&ou chooses what is best for itself, and the good obey 
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and follow reason. But m the ca^e of the bad, their duty and what they actually 
do conflict. Hence such have no tight to be self-regaiding, but the others should 
love themselves as much as they can, 

(r/) COINCIDENCE OF THE I*OVE OF OUH NEIGHBOUR WITH TRUE 
SELF-LOVE. 

It is quite true of the good man that he docs many things for 
the sake of his friends and his country, to the _ , .v 

extent, n need ne, of even dying tor tnem ; tie is good man benefits 

ready to give up for their sake money and honours *>'« fiends and hu 
and all the most coveted goods, lliereby reaping 
for liiinsclf a true nobility; for he would choose rather to feel an 
intense enjoj ment for a little while than a poor enjoyment for a long 
time, and to live with lionour for a single year, than to live for 
many years in an ordinary way, and to do one great and noble act 
rather than many small deeds. This is, perhaps, what actually 
happens in case of those who die for others. They choose, in doing 
so, a great honour for themselves. A good man will be ready 
too to sacrifice hia own wealth, if his friends will get more there- 
by. For wliilo las friend gets wealth, he gets honour, and so 
still reserves for himself the greater good. The same is the case 
witli respect to lioiiours and offices ; all these he will give up to bis 
friends, as tins is honourable for him and praiseworthy It is thus 
with good reason that he is pronounced good, as , 

he chooses honour hefore all else. It may be „ nioro nobio re- 
that ho will even surrciuler tlic chance of doing 
noble deeds mins liioiid’s f.ivtnir, and thus reap i,onour wni the 
the greater lioiioiii of being the occasion of his t’rat>fieJ sense of 
friend doing tlieiu, an lioimur greater even than 
that of doing them himself. 

It thus appears tli.it m all praiseworthy deeds the good man 
assigns the lion’s share of honour to himself. 

In this sense one may bo ‘ self-regarding,’ ns has been already 
said, but in the popular sense, one should not. ' , 

’ ^ ^ ' imu in this way a 

man may be rightly 

Thus then Uu tiuc ikfimtioii of w-lt lovo hns been deter- ‘ soli -regarding.’ 
mined And we iiiurt. now evpiom the first st.itcmcnt. by 
which it apjicarcd that the good miui is not Belf-regaiihng in that he neglec^B 
his own interests and seckB those of his fnciuis and lus country, in behaU of 
’ which he is prcpoied to die if iicc.! be That such is the ohaiacter of the good 
man is perfectly true. Yet wo may not lor all this say that he is not in the 
highest sense self-regarding — nay inther, ho is shown by these very things to 
be self .regarding Ho gives up trifling mattere to get .great advantages, and by 
throwing away goods of little value he earns for himself the greatest lewaids. 
To his friends and to his oountry he surrendeis wealth, hononis and sodh like 
things, hut for himself he earns a character of honour and goodness, honesly, and 
potnotugn tind so on, goods with which thoao othora oaosoti oompate, Tet, even 

b I. a 
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wXlsix Xie die* fot hi* friendg end hi* country and gives up his own life for them, 
he still gains more than he gives up. He chooses to feel intensely for a short 
time a good and praiseworthy pleasure rather than a slight pleasure for a long 
time. He thinks that it is better for him that his life should be short and filled 
with great achievements, than that he should live long and not earn such praise 
— «nd to do otu' great and noble not than many little ones. This is the more 
noble course than the other. 

Noble deeds too, sometimes, he resigns in favour of his friend, and when he 
might do them himself, yields to him the distinction of doing them. In this 
case also he reaps for himself the greater good, since it is more glorious to be the 
cause of one's friend doing noble deeds even than to do them oneself. 

Consequently he is with justice considered to be good, since he chooses true 
nobility in preference to all besides, and socks the lion's share for himself only in 
what is good and excellent. 

Thus, then, the good man is shown to love himself best, and on every occasion 
to get for himself tlie lion's share of true nobility. 

In this way, then, one ought to be ‘ self-regarding,' as has been already 
observed, but in the way the majority ore so. one ouglit not. As to the sense 
in which, then, one ought to love oneself best let thus much be said. 


XII.— RELATION OF FRIEND-SHIP TO HAPPINESS. 

! 

1. — Oeneral question proposed and discussed. 

There is a question moreover raised, wliether the Iiappy man 
stands in need of friends or no. 

On the one hand it is maintained tliat those 
need, friends ? who are perfectly blcsscd and self-sufficing have 

1. Negative argu- no need of friends, for they possess already every 

“ppy, he ^essing. If, then, they are self-sufficing, they 

have oH good, he can need nothing more, while a friend in the 

^f-8uffi^g,^^and capacity of a kind of second self furnishes what 

one cannot get for oneself. Hence the line of 

the poet — 

“ When heaven showers blessings, wbat need have we of friciid.s ? " 

1. And yet it would seem to be strange, when we are granting 
the happy man all good tilings, not to grant him 
menu frieuds, a gift which is thought to be the greatest 

(i.) He who is to of all ‘ external ’ goods. 

Uve’frifX”’^ ' characteristic of a friend to 

greatest of external confer favours than to receive them, and if it is 
the part of a good man and of virtue to be doing 
good actB — if, moreover, it is more honourable to do good to one’s 
friend than to strangers, then the good man will 
(ii.) He requires require objects for hLs benovolence. And this is 

them as ohjocta for ^ , r l\ i- . • i 7 

hi# beneToience. the reason Why a lurtlier question is raised wbe- 
ther friends are more indispensable in prosperity 
w in adversity, since in adversity a man requires them to confer 


Translation. 
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favours on him, in prosperity as objects on whom to confer his 
favours. 

3. Perhaps it would be also strange to make the happy man a 
solitary being, since no one would choose to have 
all blessings entirely alone by himself. Man is 
naturally social, framed by nature to live in com- 
pany. Such accordingly must be the condition 
of the happy man, since he has {ex hjpothest) all 
the goods that nature designs him to have. It is 
plain also that it is more agreeable to spend one's time in the com- 
pany of good men and friends than of ordinary men and strangers. 
The happy man, then, does need friends. 

A question is raised with rc.‘?pect to the happy, whether they have need of 
friends or no. Men maintain that the hlos.sed who arc .Hclf-sufficient can hare no 
need of them, for lieiiig self-surticing and ho having everytliing tliat in good, how 
can they want anything besides ’ Friends want friends, bo get by tJicir help 
whnt tlicy cannot get for themselves, the fricJid being a second self. But since 
the happy arc sufficient for themselves tliey have no further need for friends, 
whence Uie saying . 

“ Wlicu licaveo graiiU us m*od wc fneods ? ” 

On these grounds then it is thought (hat tiie happy stantl in no need of friends. 

But from another jxiiiit of view it seems htrauge tJiat. when we are granting 
the happy man all lile.ssings, wo shoiihl not funll^h lilm with fiicnds. which are 
thought to Ik; the greatest of all oxtonial go<Hl^, 

All the more is this tlie ease lK‘cauvc the <lomg of goo<l offices L* indispensable 
to happiness, and the form of it whicli is at once the noblest and the most 
extolled is Uiut wliieli is exereihed toward.-, frieiul.-. .“ni the happy need friends, 
since they need to exercise tlie noblest form of Ix^nevobnee. A friend s mo^t 
pro]ier province is to do benefit-* and to receive them, and it i.s more honourable 
to do good to fnend.M than to aliens or strangers, who liave no connexion with us 
either on tlie score of charactci or citizeii>hip. On these grounds then the happy 
man does appear to require friemh*. and this causes the question to be asked 
■whether friends are more iieeiUul in prosi>erity or in diversity. For the un- 
fortunate too needs friends to help and to mend his fortunes, the prosperous man 
needs them as objects for his benevolence. 

It would bo strange furtlicrniore to regard a happy man as a solitary being 
who lives n life ajiart by himself ; hap[)inos8 is indeed desirable, but no one would 
choose to Ikj solitary. No one wishi*s to have nil goo<ls to himself, for rnan jg 
eocial, and naturally desires to live in company. These characteristics the happy 
man too possesses, and ho wUhe.s to live in company. All the goods which natore 
designs for man he Um) jiossesses. But if the happy man must live in company, 
it is plain ho muHt live in the comi>aiiy of the most excellent and the most 
kindred spirits. Such are friends and the excellent ; and to live with them is 
better and is plea-antcr thiui to live with strangers and ordinary men. So the 
good inou does need friends. 


(iii.) It is not na- 
tural for man to 
be solitary, and 
the happy man has 
all the goods that 
nature designs him 
to have. 


11.— Why the happy are thought not to need friends. 

What then is the meaning of the propounders of the first argu- 
ment, and how far are tliey right? Is not their contention based 
on the fact that the majority regard those who are sorviceabie 
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to us alone as friends. Now of such the happy man will indeed 
have no need, because he has nil goods secured 
mistake of him. Nor does he need either friends for ’ 
no pleasure’s sake, except to a very limited extent, 
friends wises from foj. jjjs Jife ijcing pleasant in itself has no need 
of imported pleasure. And not needing friends 
of this description he is tlioiight not to need 

friends at all. 

But we must explain the original argument, by which it was contended that 
the blessed have no need of friends. We must point out what they mean and 
how far they are right. AVe maintain then that tlic inajoiLty count a« friends 
only those who are U5ef ul to them, and consider that Inoudts are loved not for their 
goodness but for their serviceableness, while sometimcN they reckon in thobc who 
are loved for the pleasure they give. Such the happy man does not require : not 
the serviceable, for he has already all that heart can de'^ire ; not the pleasant, for 
his life is pleasant in itself, and he rctpiircrt no pleasure fiom the outside. 

But not needing nuch friends as thene. he i.s thought not to need friends who 
are really friends, who arc lovctl for their virtue s sake and for their goodness. 

iii, — That the happy do need true friends. 

(a) MORAL ARGUMENTS. 

Yet this is, perlmjjs, not true; wc stated at tbe beginning of 

our Treatise that liappincss is a form of activity, 

''is activity is clearly for evor coming into 

called oat by the koing, and doc3 not permanently reside with us, 

contemplation of as a iiosscssioH does. Dut, if being happy con- 

the good acta of . , ^ ’ f ^ 

ourfrienda. ®ist8 in Iivmg and exerting ourselves, and the 

active presence of the good is excellent and plea- 
sant in itself, as we e.xplaincd at starting, and if what is nearly 
related to us is pleasant ; if, once more, wo can watch our neigh- 
bours better than ourselves, their acts better than our own, the 
conclusion of all this is that the acts of good men, if friends, 
are pleasant to the good — they contain both the elements which 
make them naturally pleasaut. We conclude, then, that the 
happy man will require such friends, since he cannot .but choose 
to contemplate excellent actions which he can claim for his own. 
Such are the acts of a good man if he be his friend. 

Moreover, men consider that a man to be happy should live 
pleasantly, but to a solitary man life is laborious, 
is not easy to be active for long, when by one’s 
u rendered «wier, self ; it is far easier when with others and with 

i”- ^nder these latter circum- 

more constant by - , . - 

the company of the stances the activity Will bo more continuous for 

being in itself pleasant (and this it should be in 
the case of the happy man), for the good man, in virtue of being 
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a good man, must take pleasure in acts that embody virtue, while 
at acts that proceed from vice bo feels disgust, in the same way 
■ as a musical man takes pleasure in fair souads, but is pained by 
discords. 

And there will result also a oertain practice friendg 

01 Virtue from Jiving with the good, as llieognifl other in the j^ac- 
also says. virtue. 

Yet this it5 not true, as is plain from the follov.'ing considerations. Happiness, 
as we said at the bcg’muing’ of this Treatise, is an activitj', and an activity is con- 
stantly in course of boinjf reaiisctl and has its essence in * becoming,’ and has not 
already come into being nor exists permanently, like a posseBsion : nay, rather, 
happiness consists in living and jictuig. To he happy is to be living in the 
practice of virtue and to he doing good Jlut, tsince such activity is pleasant 

to the good imai, botli because it is good and idcasant in itself, as we stated at 
pbarting, and also bcciiuso it suits his character, therefore the contemplation of 
such activity is most pleasnnt to the liajipy man and we can better contemplate 
the conduct of our neighbour than our own. and >ii.s acts than our own acts ; 
consequently tire happy mail will best contemplate the actions of his friend, and, 
if they be good, will he most }»lea.'Hid by them. But if the happy man must 
expenence good ph'asurc. it is plain the liappy man will need friends in this 
capacity, since he ivishes to contemplate good acts which touch him nearly, and 
this is the character of the act's of a good man. if he be his friend. 

Furthennoro. all logavd the Ufc of the happy man as most pleasant. But tho 
life of tlie hajtpy man consists in tiiiploying his faculties in obedience to the law 
of virtue. It is c^isier to employ t)ne.*<elf actively whtu in company with others, 
more difficult when by oneself . for this reason a life of solitude is difficxdt ; Iwsidee, 
what is easier is i»loasantcr than what is difficult, and what is plea.<antcr is more 
pi^ipcr to tlio hapjiy man. At the wunu time tlujr activity will Ik.' more con- 
tinuous for being pIoaNiut. And tl>i> i.s appropriate to the haj)i>y man to be 
continuoii**ly cxcrei-.Kl in virtue. And tliis in it'* tuni will make his pleaKuiti the 
greaU-r—as the good man, in virtue of being a good man. finds pleasure in acte 
embodying virtue, while acts which proceed from vice he loathes: in the same 
way a musical man finds })lea.*'iire in fair strain^, but is paint'd by discords. 

But not only will a linppy man by living with the good exercise more con- 
tinuously a disposition wliich is already his, he will nb^o acquire one he has not yet 
got, and w'ill enhance the value of that he already has. There wrill come an 
increase of virtue from living with the good. a;j Thcognis also saj’s ; therefore the 
happy man lia« need of frioud.s. 


(i) 5IETAraV^iI0.\L ARG0MEKTS. 

And if we look at tlie ninlicr from a point of view going 
into nature, the good friend seems naturally de- 
sirable to the good man. 

Whatever is naturally good, we have already 
said, is in itself good and jilcasant to the good 
man. 

Life is defined in animals as a power of sensa- 
tion, in man as a power of sensation or of 
thought ; power is relative to tho exercise of it, and the distinctive 
feature resides in such active exercise ; so that life in its most 
distinctive form seems to be idoutical with sensation or thought. 


Looking at the 
queBtion from & 
metapbyeical point 
of vicw,weobe^« ; 
1. Whatever ia na- 
turally good and 
pleasant ia ao to 
the good maiu 
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Life, by which we 
mean a power of 
eonsation and 
thought, is natu- 
good and 
pleasant ; it is, 
therefore, good and 
pleasant to a good 
man. 


But the conscious* 
nc8B which ever 
e^coznpaniea life 
must be naturally 
good and pleasant 
also. 


Now life is one of those things which are essentially good and 
pleasant (it is definite and distinct, and the 
definite is of the nature of the good), and what- 
ever is miuralhj good is so to the good man ; 
and for this season all hold it to be pleasant. 
(Yet one ought not to take as an instance of life 
an evil and corrupt life nor one passed in pain 
— such a life is indeterminate like its attributes 
are — in the next Book we will clear up further 
the nature of pain.) 

But if life in itself is good and pleasant (and it seems to he so 
from the fact that all desire it, and most of all the 
good and blessed, since to them life is most de- 
sirable and their life the most blessed), and if, 
further, he who sees perceives that he does see ; 
he who liears, that he docs hear ; he who walks, 
that ho does walk ; and in the case of all other 
forms of activity, in the same way, tlierc is a something that i>er- 
ceives we are active, so that we perceive that we do perceive and 
think that we do think ; and if, once more, to perceive that we do 
perceive and to think that wo do think is to j>crccive that we exist 
— ^for existence consists, as wc say, iu perception oi in thought ; — 
if again the perception that one is alive is in itself pleasant (for 

. life is naturally a good, and to perceive that one 

This consciousness , i i i • I n i 

must, therefore, ho has a good belonging to onesolt is m itself plca- 

go«i and pleasant saut), aud if life is desirable, and most of all so 
to the good man. good, sincc existence is good to tliem and 

pleasant as well (for they take a pleasure in sharing the conscious- 
ness of what is absolutely a good); and if, to crown all, a good 
man feels to his friend exactly as he does to himself, as a friend 
is to him a second self ; — wc conclude from all this that exactly 
as existence for oneself is desirable to each individual, so is one’s 
friend’s existence desirable, or very nearly as much so. 

But existence is, as we shewed, desirable because of our con- 
sciousness of it as being a good, and such a consciousness is plea- 
sant in itself. 


To be happy we should, therefore, share in the consciousness 
„ . . of our friend’s existence, and this will be secured 

Bat toM conscious* « -.ii' ii > 

ness we enjoy in ^7 living With Jiim and sharing with him 

£ricn^°” words and thoughts. For this would seem to bo 
™ the meaning of ‘ living together ’ when spoken of 

men, and not the mere feeding together, which is all it means 
when applied to the brutes. 

Now if for the happy man existence is in itself desirable, being 
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as ii is, naturally good and pleasant, and the existence of a 
friend counts nearly for the same as one’s own 
existence— supposing, that is, a friend to be a 
desirable possession : and if that which is in itself and pleasant to the 
desirable ought to belong to him, or lie will so Eo«d ma". 
far fall short of perfect happiness — he who is to and so ho will re- 
be perfectly happy will on this showing require that "he may 

good friends. enjoy it. 

Once more this will be Been to be the cawi if we look afc the matter from a 
more metaphysical jKiint of view. liCt im rc"-ar<l it in the light of facts which 
are not peculiar to the happy man, but extend to all equally. Life is by nature 
pleasant to all living things ; but life may be defintMl in irrational animals as a 
pow’cr of sensation, in men as a power of jicrccption or of thought. But power 
is relative lo the exercise of it. and the distinctive feature reside'^ in that exercise. 
If, then, life consists in tlie pom r of perceiving or tliiiiking. much more does it 
consist in actually perceiving, actually thnikmg. Actual perceiving, then, or 
actual thinking, constitute.’? life, and lilo is pleasant in itself and good, most of 
all because life is a something determinate. But the determinate enters into the 
nature of tlio goo<l, as the i’ythagorcan** also thought ; they classed the deter- 
minate in the rank, or file, of good?. In the next place it is proved by the eon- 
eiderntion that all things dc.sirc life, and what all desire is good in itself and 
pleasant ; but when I talk of life, I mean not a bad life or one full of ten 
thousand misfortunes. Such lives are mdetenninate. like the accidents that 
occur in them. But we will di.-cuss thoM' ix)mts when we come to fqx?ak about 
pleasure. Since, then, life is in itself good and pleasant, and each feels delight 
and pleasure in witiic.'‘smg in himself anything good and pleasant, therefore >yc 
arc delighted and plea.^cd by perceiving that we arc alive. For we do j>crccivo 
that we arc alive, just as. \shou we wo j>orceive that wo see : when we hoar, 
we perceive that \vo hoar . wluii we walk, that wo walk : and when wo think or 
perceive, we know that wo tluuk or porooive. But to porecivc. or to think. it‘^lf 
oonstituto.s the existence of boing? which perceive or think. "Wo pciccive. there- 
fore, that w’c exist, and \vc have in us a jiowcr by which we know that we are 
active anti that wo arc alive. But if life i.s a good, and to he conscious of a good 
ill oneself is in itself pleasant, to know that we arc alive is plca^^ant. Seeing, then, 
that what is naturally good anti i»kasant is good and ])lea.sant to the good man. 
the good man will take I'leosurc in being olive, and evi u more .so than other men, 
inasmuch as his life is more desirable, more pleasant, more blessed than theirs, 
lie will, therefore, also take pleasure in knowing that he is alive, and, as life 
consists in thinking, in knowing that he is thinking. Moreover the good man. 
feels to his friend as ho docs towards himself, for the friend is a kind of second 
self ; it is, therefore, plain that as it is pleasant to him to live himself, to be and 
to be alive, in the same way he seeks for the cxistonoo of his friend — that is. that 
his friend should think. For existence and life are identical with thought And as 
he takes delight in knowing that he thinks, so it is plcAvSont and agreeable to 
him to know that his friend thinks. But the knowledge that one's friend is 
thinking is made actual knowledge, when one know s w^hat he is thinking about, 
not moi’ely that his mind is active. This w'ill be attained by living with one 
another, sharing in each other's reasonings and thoughts. This is the sense in 
which w e talk of men ' living together.' To be in one and the some place is not 
to * live together,’ as we talk of beasts living together when they feed in the 
flame pasture. To be in the company of friends, then, is desirable for the good 
man, and pleasant. But that which is desirable for him, this he ought to pnmcinn. 
If not he will so for bo deficient, and this is opposed to the idea of happintwi. 
The man, therefore, who is to bo ^ppy will reqtdre good £xiendB« 
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• iv, — The number of Friends desirable. Their number must neoes- 
sarlly bo limited. 

(a) GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SUBJECT. 

Must we, then, make as many friends a.s possible ; or, us it 

would seem to have been well said in resjicct of 

It is not pofr.iiJo bercditaiT connexions, 
to have more than 

a Jimitod nuiiiK’r .4 Xoitlior a man of many j'uesl-fui’Tiils nor yet wliully 

thi’in." 

so loo in tbo case of fiicndshi]) will it belib ns to be ncitlicT 
without friends, nor to bo given to ni.'uiy frieiid.s 
of fneniis for pro- jmjf.}, v f.„. fi-jpnds for advantage 

fits sake, . 5 

are concerned, tlic saying would seem to be 
thoroughly applicable. To return the services of many is a 
matter of difficulty, and life itself is not long enough to effect 
this. 80 that more than are required to meet the needs of our 
own proper life are superfluous and a hindrance in the way of 
living - nobly. There is, therefore, no need of them. And of 

, , . , , friends for pleasure few suflice, like a little 
nor of fnends for - . • i e , 

pleasure's sake, no, llavdunng lu lood. 15ut lu Case of the good, 

nor of frieiKh on sliould WO make fricuds with the greatest jiossiblc 
gitmmso Mrtue. 0,. p, f]|y number of 

friends, as there is a limit to tbe size of a .state? A stale cannot 
be made out of ten men ; wlien extended to ten thousand men it 
ceases to bo a state any longer. The exact number which con- 
stitute a state is nob, jierhnps, any single quanbiby, but uiiything 
that comes between certain assignable limits. 8o too of possible 
friends there is a certain pcrmlssilile number, the superior limit 
being, perhaps, represented by the number witli which it is pos- 
sible to live as a permanence; for this is, as wo saw, the most 
essential thing in friendship. 

Bnt since the happy man does need friends, we mast inquire whether he should 
make friends with as many as fut^jwssildy can, or whether — as in the cose of 
hereditary connexions, it has Iswn said well and justl.y that a man should neither 
be withont guest-friemls nor yet Kuest-frieud with all the world — so in the case 
of regular friendship too it is icasonahle that lit should neither he without friends 
nor yet friends with the whole w orld. 

Wo may begin hy observing, that since frii ndsliip is divided into throe kinds — 
one haring profit for its object, a second pleasure, a thinl goodnes.s and virtue — of 
friends for pleasure or for profit’s sake our nee<ls are limited, most of all of 
friends for profit, because a man can help only a few in what they want, and to 
fio senrices to many is laborions, particularly if they happen to be superfluous, 
and should expect to be treated with undue attention. 

Of friends for pleasure's sake a limited numlicr suffice, because only a little 
pleasare and relaxation is necessary in life, just like a little finrouring in oooking. 

Bat of good friends, who love us on grounds of virtue and goodness, the 
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happy man will require more. Yet there will bo a limit even to them. For just os 
there ie a limit to a state, and a state can neither bo made out of ten men. nor 
out of ten thousand, for such an aggregation of population would ocaec to be 
a state any more, so our friends too mu^ Iks restrict^, and a certain limit must 
be set to them. And just aa in the case of a state the exact amount of its 
citizens cannot be deteimined, and you cannot state the precise number which a 
state may properly have, but only fix a number which it is not to exceed and a 
number which it is not to fall short of, and take all that lies between these limits 
as the number the state >nni/ possc&s — in the same way in the case of friends it is 
not possible to name a precifie number, but they may be as many as a man can 
comfortably live w ith. To live w ith one’s friends is, us \\c saw, the most essential 
condition for friendship. 

(b) l*li\CTKAL ('(iN.SIDEHATIONS WJIICH LIMIT THE NUMBER OF* 
OUR UUir.SDS. 

The reasons why it is not possible to live in company of many, 
and to divide oneself amonit thorn, arc obvious 
enoufrh. It is furtlicr needful that they sliould 
also be friends with one another, if they are to 
pass their daj’s in one another’s society. This 
is a condition whicli it is difficult to have fulfilled, where many 
arc concerned. It is difficult moreover to feel real sympathy 
with the sorrows twd the jofs of wany nt once, 
ns it is very likely to happen that, nt one and ('-) rower, of 
(lie same time, one would have to he feeling joy 
with one, and sorrow with another. Perliaps, 
then, it is ns well not to seek to he as widely friends iis jiossilile, 
hut to limit one’s friendship to the mimhcrs one can coiufortahly 
live with. It would seem nut even to he jjomMc 
to he very close friends with manj-, any more 
than it would ho possible to he in love with 
many. Friendship has a tendency to rim into 
intensity, and this intense friendship eaii he telt 
for hut one at a time, and close friendship with hut few. 

That it is not possible to live with a large number and to divide oneself among 
them is clear enough. Wo ought besides to pass our days in the company of our 
friends. If they arc very m.aiiy. tliis becomes irkj-oino in the extreme. Further, 
we ought to feel close sympatliy with Uieir sorrows and their joys, and this again 
becomes diflicult if one has many friends. For when tliey are many, some of 
them will be experiencing joy, othcra sorrow at one and the same time, and a 
friend should be portioning himself out to both of them, and this is matter of 
difficulty. Perhaps, then, it is os well not to seek to be very extended in one's 
friendsliips, but to admit only so many to our friendship os we can live with and 
pass our days with and share in their sorrow.s and their joys. But to treat many 
in this way is not possible, any more than it is possible to be on a footing of 
loving friendship with many. The position of lovers is friendship pushed to an 
extreme, and consequently oan be experienced only towards one at a time. In 
the same way, in the case of friendaliip that rests on virtue, it is not possible to 
love many dearly, and to observe all the obligations of friendship in lespeot of 
them, but it is possible to treat a few in this way. 


(3) friendship 

tends to gi<»w into 
.sn inteuro feeling 
like love, and 8r> its 
r.tuge la limited. 


(1) Italy a limited 
number can keep 
friends v, ith one 
another, 
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(c) VERIFICATION OF THE POSITION FROM FACTS AND EXPERIENCE. 

And this seems to be the case in the facts of actual life. Large 
numbers do not bind tlicmselves in the ties of 
comradeshij), and tlie friendsliips of renown, of 
wliich poets sing, h.avc been between two onl}'. 
Those wlio have a wide circle of friends, and 
strike up an intimacy with any one, are lliought 
to be true friends witli no one, to be at most on 
terras of ‘ civility.’ Such are called comi)laisant. 

Nay, on these terms of ‘ civility ’ you Mffy be friends with 
many, and that without being complaisant, but 
from real goodness of heart. Hut on grounds of 
virtue and for their own sakes you cannot be 
friends with many. You must be thankful if 
you can find a few such friends. 


1. Tho relation of 
comradeship em- 
braces only a few. 

2. The most re- 
nowned fiieud- 
ships have been re- 
stricted to two. 


3, 'While you can 
be ‘civil’ to a lar^^c 
number, you must 
be content to find 
few true friends. 


These considerations arc conilrmed by the facts of experience. Larf^e numl>errt 
do not enter into the ties of coinnub'^hip. aiid the most celebrated frieud»hii>s of 
this character arc said to have Ixien fonnetl iKtwcen only two 
Those who are friends with the whole world and strike up a friendship wdth all 
they come across, and in wordn and dmli- ncem t<» give each oiio of the citi/cns 
his precise duo, have a proper and true fri<-iid.-hip with no one, but may In* called 
friends in respect of what i'« ealle<l • ciMl ’ fnind.dijp. Of these some arc 
complaisant, se-eking to gratify all tluy arc thrown wiili. Alnmt tlu in wc have 
spoken in a former book, (>th^.r^ aic good, and ha\e to truth auil virtue 

in their conver^^ation. Tliey are calleil frieiuK from the likeneHs of their bc- 
hariour to friendship, and they are praiseworthy — tiny coiuc intc^iTnediate 
between the complaisant and the disagrcialdc. l>oth of wh-»m are blamed, ns was 
shewn in the eighth chapUr of the Uh r.ook. Any one may find many of such 
friends as these, but of real friendH we should l>e grateful if we find even a few. 


▼, — The Usee and the Treatment of Friends. 

(a) THE ADVANTAGES OF VUIENDS IN PKOSPKUITY AND IN ADVER- 
SITY COMPARED. 

Are friends more needful in prosperity or in adveraity ? IVe 
require them under hotli circumsl.nncee. Those 
who are iti misforluiie rwiuire assistance, while 
the prosperous need friemls to live with and as 
objects for their kindness, since they have a wish 
to be doing good. In misfortune they are more 
indispensable, and therefore under these circumstances we require 
serviceable friends. In prosperity it is more honourable to possess 
them, and so in that case we seek out the good. The good are 
the more desirable objects for our benevolence, the more desirable 
oconpany to live with. 


Friends are more 
necessary in mis- 
fortune, more 
honourable in pros- 
perity. 
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But since the prosperous and the unfortunate have alike need of friends, we 
must inquire under which circumstances friends are more needfuL The un* 
fortunate require the assistance which is to be ^ot from friends, and the 
prosperous require companions to live with, and objects for their benevolence. 
They ore anxious to be doing good, and it is necessary to their happiness. 

In a certain way the unfortunate has more need of friends than the good man, 
in another way the prosperous has the greater need. The one on account of 
their indispensableness, the other on account of their honourableness. You must 
understand that friends are more indisircnsuble to the unfortunate than to the 
prosperous. 


(b) THE UfiE OF FUIEXDS IN ADVERSITY. 


The sympathy of 
fnciulb i.s a comfort 
HI misfortune ; it 
lightens the load of 
grief. 


Still a brave man 
cannot but regard 
tlieir jirei'Cnoe with 
mixed feelings. 


The presence of friends is by itself pleasant even in misfortunes ; 
those who grieve have their griefs lightened by 
friends sharing in their sorrows. And so it 
might be asked whether they do not bear, if one 
may so say, an actual part of the burden, or 
whether it be that their presence being ple.Tsant 
and the sense of their sympathy witli our grief make the grief less. 
The question, however, whether it be for this reason or for some 
other that a man’s load is lightened by the presence of friends 
may be dismissed ; in any case the fact is as we have stated it. 

Still their presence seems to give rise to mixed feelings. On 
the one hand the sight of friends is jileasant, 
most of all when one is in misfortune, and is an 
assistance against giving way to grief. A friend 
is comforting both by look and by word, if he be 
a man of tact, as bo knows our disposition and what gives us 
pleasure or pain. On the other band, to see our frieud grieved 
at our misfortunes is painful, for every one hates 
being an occasion of grief to a frieud. For this s*™ them 

reason manly characters arc careful how they uuoecessary 

summon their friends to sluu-e their griefs, and 
unless they be superior to their friends in tiic power of withstanding 
grief, do not suffer the pain of the sight of their misfortunes to be 
given to their friends ; and as a rule he docs not call in others to 
make lamentation with him, because he is not 
inclined to make lameutatioiis himself. On the 
other hand weak women and men who are like 
them delight in having others to groan with 
'them and love them as syinpalhisiiig friends. Yet wo need 
scarcely remark, ’tis the better luan’s e.\ample we should follow 
in all things. 


nor does be eacon- 
ni^ them to make 
laiueiitatioDs. 


The very preaence of friends is pleasant, even in misfortnuos. Those who grieve 
have their grief lightened by their friends Khanng tlioir sorrows. For tiiis 
reason a question may be raided, why it h that the sight of oar frienda grievixig 
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with TLS is an alleviation of oar gpriefs. Grief is thought to be a kind of burden 
which is lightened hy being shared with one’s friends. Yet this is not really the 
case. The fact is that the prescfuce of friends and the sight of their sympathy 
with our grief being pleasant, make the grief less, for pleasure drives out 
paiTi However, whether it be for this or for any other reason that our griefs 
are assuaged, we may forbear to ask for the present. In any case, that those who 
grieve are comforted by the presence of friends is obvious. 

Yet it would seem that the good cannot take unmixed delight in their friends 
grieving with them, and that this pleasure is not without alloy — rather they grieve 
over it in part. In itself tlie sight of friends is pleasant, most of all to the 
unfortunate, and we tind in them a^wistance against yielding to grief. A friend 
is comforting — the very sight of him and his words, if he be a man of tact. He 
knows hia friend’s character, what he is pained at, what he is pleased with, and 
so can easily comfort him. 

In this rcsi>ect, then, the prcnencc of friends is pleasant. On the other hand 
the seeing one's friend pained at our misfortunes makes his presence to that 
extent painful. For every one finds it painful to be tho cause of pain to one’s 
friends. Consequently manly characters are very careful how they invite their 
friends to share in their griefs, and unless the consolation gained be great and for 
the greatest misfortunes, and the pain caused to tliem. if they do share their 
griefs, small, they cannot bring themselves to make their friends imrtakers of 
their own troubles, and in any case they do not desire those who will make 
lamentation witli them, because thc^' arc not theinsclves given to wailing, but 
bear up bravely against their ills, liut weak women and womanly men take 
absolute pleasure in having people to groan along with them and love them os 
truly sympathetic fricmls. Still we should imitiite not these but tho manly, 
for in all things we should fellow the bettor example. In this w’ay then friends 
are a help to the unfortunate. 

(<:■) TIIEIU USE IN rROSVKllITY. 

In prosperity the presence of friends enables us to pass our 
time more pleasantl}", and gives us the sense of 
their being pleased at the blessings we enjoy. 

In prosiievity the pre«cnce of friends is pleasant in two 
ways • firefc because it is mort pleasant to pass our time with 
our friends just because they ariT our friends ; Hecondly be- 
cause we see them rejoicing at the bJessings we enjoy, and 
this is the highe-st proof of goodwill. 


In prosperity we 
value them on two 
grounds — ^a.'J com* 
jMVnioOfi to spend 
time with, and as 
partners in our joy. 


(d) GEKEBAL DIRECTIONS FOE OUR CONDUCT TO OUR i’RIENDB. 


Accordingly it would seem that we ought to be forward to call 


(1) Be eager to in- 
vite your hiends to 
share your good 
fortune, 

(2) be slow to in- 
vite them to share 
yoor misforiones, 


in our friends to share our good fortune (for it 
is honourable to he forward to do kindnesses,) but 
to hesitate before summoning them to share our 
misfortunes — ^for we should impart otr troubles 
to others as little as may be — and hence tho 
sa3dng of the poet, 


“lam enough to be unfortunate." 


Most readily may a man summon them, when at the cost of slight 
grief to tbemselveB they may do him great sorviee, 
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Contrariwise, one ought to go to one’s friends in adversity 
unsummoned and of one’s own accord. It is a 
friend’s business to do kindnesses — most of all 
to those in need, who have not requested our 
services. It is more pleasant and more honour- 
able for both. Further, one should be ever ready 
to join in promoting a friend’s prosperity — as it is for this that 
friends are needful, hut one should he loath to 
put oneself under obligations to one’s friend, as 
it is not honourable to be eager to he helped. 1,® hi,,,*, to receive 
Still ofte should, perhaps, be on one’s guard f.ivonrs from him, 
against the appearance ot discourtesy in repel- tent of discourtesy, 
ling such offers : for this sometimes happens. 

We have thus shown that the presence of summary, 
friends is desirable under all cireurastunccs. 

that wc frrioro whon v.c make our fiicnda partners in onr 
misfortunes, rejoice when we >haro with tlicni our prosperity, it would seem that 
wc oujjht eag-crly to invite them to he >«prctatoi’H of our "ood fo’tnne. but to be 
slow to do thij< in our odversith*}*. To do ^ood offices in honourable, but we should 
make othci’ti as little os pO'*''iblo jiartakcrs of our woes. Accortlingly also the 
tragedian says, ‘ I am enough to be unfortunate.'* One ought not to fill ones 
friend with one's o^vn private woes. Then, most of all may we summon our 
friend^ to share our griefs when they can gi’CuUy relieve our disJtreas at slight 
pain to themselves 

Contrariwise, however, friends ought to volunteer good offices to their friends 
when in misfortune, if free from misfortune themselves. One ought to seek out 
the unfortunate unasked and of one's own fiee will. It is a friend’s part to 
do good offices, mo^t of all to those in iice<l who make no request. This is more 
pleasant and more honourable for both imrties — for tliose who give and for tliose 
w'ho receive, WTicn alfaii’s are pro<j>oriiig with them we should go to our friends, 
and sho'old be ready to help and al>et them in securing their prosperity. We 
should have more scruple in accepting favours at their hands. It is not honour- 
able to show eagomcHs to bo tuvsistod. Hut if we show zeal and energy in assisting 
our friends, we should |>eriiaps not reject or thrust a.side their offers of services, 
lest we should seem to be discourteous to our friends. For this is sometimes the 
case. 

vi.— Of the society of Friends. 

Is it not the case, then, that just as lovers take special delight 
in the of the objects of their affection, 

and take more delight in the porceptioos of this 
sense tlian in any of the others — love having its 
being and originating cause in sight more tlian in 
any of the other senses — in the stune way fellowship is naore 
delightful to friends than anything besides ? Friendship means 
a community of interests, and one should feel towards one’s 
friend as one does towards oneself. But in one’s own cash the 
consciousness that one exists is desirable, so too therefore is the 
consciousness that one’s friend exists. But this consciousness 


Coustant inter- 
course is ess^Ual 
to friendship. 


(3) be ready to 
visit your frieuds 
in adversity, be 
slow to visit them 
in prosperity, 
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Above all, inter- 
course in those 
pursuits to which 
their life is de- 
voted. 


oaly becomes actual by their living together, so it is with good 
reason they desire this. Moreover, in whatever the existence of 
«each is most truly centred and with a view to whatever in par- 
ticular they severally desire to live, in this above all they seek 
for their friends’ society. Hence it is that some 
drink together, others play dice together, others 
join together in the sports of the gymnasium, or 
hunt together, or philosophise together, each 
passing their time together in those particular 
occupations which they love best of all those that fill up their 
life. Wishing to live a common life with their friends, they do 
those things together and share those occupations in which they 
consider that that common life is realised the most. 

As a consequence of this, the friendship of bad men turns out 
evil in its results. They participate iu what is 
among * the””e^ svil, and are unstable in their foundations. And 
leads, it is true, they are made evil also by growing like one 

another. But the company of good men is good, 
strengthening with their growing intercourse. They seem fur- 
ther to . improve by calling out one another’s 
tr°eaiianc4 activities and by correcting one another’s de- 
ond promotes vir- fects. They take their stamp from one another, 
tne and excellence, feeling delight iu iho Other. And so the 

saying of the poet — 

Flora good, good things proceed.'' 

Thus much on the subject of friendship. 


It follows, then, from what has been said, that to live with one another is 
most (Ittrirable in the eyes of friends. And a-s lovers delight in tlie sight of one 
another's countenances, and they prefer to hold intcrconrse hy this rather than 
by any other of the senses, implying thereby that through this sense love is both 
bom in the first instance and is brought to maturity, so too among friends a 
common life is more desirable than any of the other means of promoting 
friendship. 

To live together is a foim of communion and the most perfect form of 
commtmion, and friendship has its cs-sence in communion, for friendship is 
communion. There are other grounds for thh*. but the chid one is tliat to be 
consoioas of oneself is most desirable, as we have shown above : hut our feelings to 
onr friend are the same as our feelings to ourselves : consequently to be conscious 
of one’s friend's existence will be desirable beyond everything else. And one 
becomes actually conscious of one's friend’s existence by being with him, by 
living with him, and by passing one’s time with him. So friends have good 
reason for desiring to live with one another. 

Coneequeutly whatever view each takes of the proper object of man's activity, 
and on whatever grounds be chooses life and whatever he regards as the proper 
career for man, in this he wishes to live and to spend his time along with bis 
friends. Some think {hat they ought to carouse with their friends, others that 
they diould play dice with them, others wish to hunt or practise at the gymna- 
sium With t))W> because these ate the objects that are valuable in their eyes, and 
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L— CONCERNING PLEASURE. 

i— Oonnection of Pleasure with the theory of Morals. 

1. The subject which follows next in order for us to discuss is 
perhaps Pleasure. It is thought that Pleasure , 

f ^ j.n Pleasure is an 

18 bound up in closest union with the nature ot easentiai element 
man. Hence, in educating the young, we use 
pleasure and pain as the rudders to guide their ance in education 
lives (through the storms of passion). in^c fonna,- 

2. Furthermore, as a help to the formation of im- 

personal character, it is thought to be of the highest moment that 
men should have the feelings of joy or of aver- ^ 

sion in reference to tlie proper objects. These picaanm^^and tho 

feelings in fact spread over the whole course of a"'”'t^'*iito 

life, and have a powerful induence and tendency ^ 

to make a life virtuous and happy. The objects k®"* motive to 

which men set before themselves as the objects 

of their choice are things pleasurable : the objects they seek to 

avoid are things painful. 

8. But since pleasures and pains involve such issues, it would 
seem not to be riglit on any account to omit their 
consideration, more particularly as the subject is 
one that opens up much discussion. 

(1.) Some philosophers declare Pleasure to be 
the ‘ absolute good.’ 

(2.) Others on the contrary declare it to be an 
unqualified evil. 

Of these rival theorists, those wlio uphold pleasure do so, 
perhaps, with a genuine conviction that it is tlie source of all 
good. 

Their opponents are influenced by the opinion that it is better, 
in view of practical life, to exhibit pleasure among things tdiat are 
evil, even though in fact it be not, and by observing that the 


3. The ethical Talne 
of pleafiure is 
Btrosgly contro- 
verted : 

(1.) Some nalntain 
pleasure to be the 
eommum bonam. 
(2.) Others view 
it as an nnmixed 
cviL 
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llioee who decr7 
pleaaore do bo often 
from pradentiai 
considerations, and 
in order to conn* 
tenet the undue 
pursuit of it. 


politic. 


mass of men are naturally predisposed to yield to pleasure and to 
become slaves of their appetites. They argue, 
in consequence, that it is right to draw them 
to a contrary direction, in the hope that they 
may, through these counteracting influences, 
attain to a proper moderation. 

I doubt whether such a theory is prudent or 
Theories that bear on human emotions and practical con- 
duct are less credited than observed facts. When 
therefore, theories are at variance with the facts 
that come under personal observation they are 
derided and bring the truth itself into an equal 
discredit. For example, if tlie philosopher who 
censures jdeasure is himself observed at any time 
to be eager for some pleasure of his own, he is 
thought to have such a leaning for it, as though 
it wore altogether and entirely a thing to covet. 
In such cases it is not characteristic of the world 
generally to make fine distinctions. 

Theories, however, that are true and can be 
verified, are of extreme utility, not merely with a view to know- 
ing our duty, but also in their bearing on practical 
ttaTare’ 1^^011 consistent with the facts of exjie- 

fact, aie accepted rience they are accredited, and consequently stimu- 
tJiose who uiidcrstiind their importance, to 
life. * " live in accordance with their standard. 


But sucli a policy 
defeats its own 
ends. 

In practical mat- 
ters men always 
}>riug theones to 
the test of their 
own experienooaud 
the obeervatioDB of 
life. A theory 
which manifestly 
contradicts exi>e- 
ricnce (however 
pious the inten- 
tiou) brings discre^ 
dit on the author. 


But enough of general remarks. Let us juoceod to the discus- 
sion of the theories tliat have been maintained on this subject of 
pleasure. 

In whftt follows, we most, according to the scheme of our argument, discuss 
more fnlly^ the nature of Pleasure : for Pleasure w in .» senHe csoiigenital, and an 
essential element in our nature. Thih is the reason why, as teachern of the young, 
we gnide them by Pleasure and Pain ; leading them, by infliction of the latter, 
away from what is base, and by means of the former inciting them to what is 
noble. Which process clearly proves that by nature wo tdirink from pain and 
pursne alter pleasure. Hiercforc. since our Treatise concerns the emotions of 
mankind and their actions as well, it is but reasonable and consistent with our 
scheme, that we should acciirately discriminato in the matter of Pleasure, 
offering as it does both emotions and actions. Further, it appears to contribute 
in no small degree to the acquisition of Moral Virtue, that we should fool delight 
and dislike just when such feelings are appropriate. For these feelings are co- 
extensiTe with human life ; joy and sorrow, in their respective objects, are 
always with us : and, if f^t duly and fittingly, both in kind and amount, and 
oonsistenUy with fiight Reason, they contribute largely to the formation of the 
Tirtuotts character, and to the life of true happiness. 

Kor would it be at all reasonable to omit such a subject as Pleasure : for, in 
its oemsideration, there is nothing so simple or obvious as not to require copious 

i 
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and weighty discusmon. On the contrary, so great, somehow, is the divergence 
of opinion about Pleasure, that some affirm it to be the very Chief Qood. while 
others affirm that it is not a ‘ good " at all, but exactly the opposite — ^ou 
intrinsically base thing. 

Of those who maintain the latter view, some do actually themselves believe it, 
having been oonvinoed that pleasure is a base thing ; while others, believing, 
themselves, that this or that pleasure may be good, yet wish to persuade their 
neighbours that all pleasure is bad, thinl^g that this is a safer canon for the 
conduct of life, and that men in general would be advantaged by a conviction 
that Pleasure is a bane thing. This they support by pleading the nature 
propensity of all men to pleasure, and consequently, how essential it is to give 
them a strong wrench in the opposite direction, by drawing them, once for all, 
ava ilable means, away frcim pleasures, and enabling them thereby to roach 
the colffiffcion which we called * tlie niciiii state,’ and so to adopt eventually the 
right attitude towards Pleasure in Uie ubstriict. Tliis plcta is fallacious. Such a 
process will never wean the majority of mankind from liase pleasures. Human 
emotions and actions carry more conviction to those who Ijehold them, than do 
arguments about them. AVhenever therefore such teachers are found to condemn 
Pleasure by tlieir words, but to approve it by their practice and by their feelings 
towai’ds it, they contradict themselves, and become a laugliing-stock to those who 
hear their woni.s, and see their conduct ; and such biiichers pTogreas not one step 
towards aiding mankind, for all their words, the insincerity of which is proved 
by their actions. Ho who condemns Pleasure, if at an}* time he is detected in its 
pursuit, is concluded to have deserted to its side, and to be approving it as a good : 
nay, inert*, he causes those, v>’ho observe his defection, to imagine, not merely that 
some i>lcasurc may bo a good, but that all Pleasure may be approved as such. 
For distinction and disemuination — as, that one class of pleasure may be good, 
wliilc another j)lea.«*urc may jKissildy be base — are too subtle for the multitude : 
which no sooner sees a man of mmd delighting in some pleasure, than it leaps to 
the concluHion that all pleasure is a thing good in itself and choice*worthy. 
>Vliereby such teachers fus we have doscribo*! not only fail to establish their own 
views, but bring the truth to naught, into the bargain. Thus it is clear that true 
moral theories, and such only, can have real nsefulne.«s to the mind, in purging 
it of all error, and can also have a profitable influence on the conduct of Life. 
Such tlieories w in acceptance by being seen to coincide with the best actions of 
those who hold thorn. ^ 

Enough however about erroneous views : let ns return to the discussion of 
Pleasure itself ; and, first, wc will set forth the opinions of the anciente about it. 


U. — Examination of the theory of Eudoxus that Pleasure is the 
Suxnixium Eonum* 

(a) STATEMENT OF THE ARGUMENTS OF EUDOXUS. 

Now Eudoxus regarded pleasure as the Bummum bonum, and 
used the following arguments : 


1. He saw all creatures, ns well rational as irrational, eagerly 
-striving to attain it ‘ In all cases that which is 
desired is a thing good and right, and that which 
is desired in the highest degree is by the same 
reasoning the highest good. Consequently, the 
fact that all creatures alike are imj)elled to the 
pursuit of pleasure, iffoves that for all alike 


1. ' That which is 
desired is a good. 
That which is de* 
sired La the high* 
est degree is the 
summum bonaia. 
But pleasure is 
dusired ia tiie 
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highest deisreo Mid pleasure is the greatest good. Everything, so 
pieMure argued, finds out what is good for its own 

Suminum Bonum.’ self, just as it finds out its proper food ; hence, 
a thing which is good for all beings, a thing 
for which they all strive, that is the chiefest good. 

[These arguments of Eudoxus gained credit on account of the 
excellence of hie personal character, rather than 
gr^t^ight through their own cogency. He was known 
from the pore and to be a pre-eminently temperate man ; conse- 
ckarac- qjigntly he was thought to hold these opinions 
not as the votary of pleasure, but from real 
conviction of their truth.] 

2. He maintained, too, that the correctness of his view was 
equally plain from a consideration of pain, which 
is the opposite of pleasure. I’ain, he said, was 
a thing shunned by all creatures as an evil in 
itself; and by parity of reasoning its opposite, 
pleasure, was a good to be coveted. 


2. The same truth 
IB seen conversely. 
*Fain Ib sbimued 
JIB universally aa 
])ka£ure 1 b co« 
vetetl.* 


3. Kow an object is, in the highest degree, an object of choice 


3. Pleasure is a 
good in its own 
right and satiKiies 
y>ef «c. Therefore 
it ib the Bummuin 
bouum. 


when we desire it not on account of something 
else nor with any ulterior aim ; and, confessedly, 
pleasure is an object of this kind : if a man feels 
pleasure, no one asks him further what his motive 
is for having that feeling, pletisure being a feeling 
desirable in its own right. 


4. Added to any other good, lie argued, pleasure makes that 
good more desirable still; c.y., added to the jicr- 
jormauce of justice or the jiructice of self-restraint, 
])leasure makes such acts more desirable : and 
that which increases good must, ho thought, 
itself be good. 


4. Whatever makes 
other good more 
desirable is the 
snmmiim bonum ; 
plcssuie docs so : 
therefore pleasure 
is the summum 
bonum. 


Eudo-rus, for his part, held that rieosure was the ahsolnte 
ultimate good ; nnd he held so hcenuse ho saw all things, 
rationitl and irrational, eager in its pursuit; and that uhich all things specially 
pursue, roust be — he thought — the crowuing good, and Bupirior to idl others. 
For We definition of the good was ‘ to each roan, that, at which ho specially aims.’ 

Just as, in the case of food, each animal seeks after that whicli is good and 
serrioeable to ittelf. while that food, if such there he. which all alike desire and 
would procuie for themselres, is ‘ good’ in the universal sense— so, (he hold) that 
which all things alike deem absolutely good, and desire accordingly, must be the 


nltimate good. 

Sueb were the declarations of Endoxns about Pleasure ; and his arguments 
obtained credence rather through the niorul excellence of their author than by 
their own merit. For he was roost tcmjierate of men, and seemed therefore 
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to argue thus, not as a paitisan of pleasure, but as an ardent votary of truth. 
Further, he thought that his theory was clearly proved by t^e opposition between 
Pleasure and Pain : inasmuch as all things avoided Pain, they must pari 
pursue Pleaeore : and what all things pursue, must be the good. 

And, again, he tried to fortify his view by this argument. Of all things 
choiceworthy, that is most so which is choiceworthy for its own sake, and is not 
selected on any other account nor with a view to any further result. And such 
a good — he argued — Pleasure undoubtedly is. No one, indeed, asks why we wish 
for Pleasure, as might be asked about other objects— such as, for example, 
money or honour, with what aim wc desire them. Pleasure admits no such 
queries ; no one can allege any ulterior result of pleasure which prompts him to 
its acquisition ; but everyone chooses it for its own nature, as its own standard, 
measure, and perfection. And since that which is absolutely and in itself choice- 
worthy is thereby the end, and ultimate object, and the actual good, therefore 
(he inferred) Pleasure is the ultimate- good. 

Fuiihermotts he thought an(>thcr reason proved hia view on the subject. 
Pleasure, su’'cradde<l to any goo<l. makes it more choiceworthy and desirable : 
e.g. Temperance, or Justice, ccituinl 3 ' become sweeter and more choicewoithy 
when com1)inod with Pkasuro. liut that which has i>ower to make any good 
better, when added to it, that, he helil, must be the ultimate good. 


(i) CRITICISM UPON THE PREVIOUS ARGUMENTS. 


Surely such an argument would seem to prove at most that 
liloasurc is among things that are good, tliough 
not more so than any other good, every good 
being more desirable when joined to another 
good, than when isolated. 

In fact it was hy a precisely similar argu- 
ment that Plato positively ^/Mproves the theory 
that pleasure is tlic suinmum bonum. He 
showed that a life of jilciisure is even more 
desirable when combined with wisdom, than 
when it is per se and apart from wisdom ; and 
he drew the conclusion that, if the combination 
be better, then pleasure is not per se the sum- 
mum bonum. The absolute sumnium bonum cannot be made 
more desirable wliatever may be added to it. 

But [Plato proves too much ;] it is evident that 
according to this argument neither pleasure nor 
anything else can be the summum bonum : for 
there is nothing in the world that does not be- 
come more desirable by association with some 
absolute other thing good in itself. What, then, 
is there that satisfies Plato’s requirements, and is 
yet a good in rohich we mortals have a share? 

[None] : and yet this is a necessary attribute of the good which 
is the object of our search. 

Those, again, who take exception to the theory that ‘ an object 


(1) The fourth 
argument of Ku- 
(loXUt^ 18 Hut cuu- 
clunivo : 

(a) Asbunjing it to 
be true, the iofe- 
reoce U that plea- 
buro b A guod, nut 
Utt good. 

\^h) Plato, iQ fact, 
UACtl thb identical 
argument to pro\e 
that pleasure is 
not the aiimmiua 
bonum. 


[The summom ho- 
num of Plato, how- 
ever, was some- 
thing transcend- 
ental, and his ar- 
gument has no real 
valitUty. The good 
ol which we aro 
talking is oourae 
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at wbicli all things aim is a good,’ and maintain the contrary, 
ore surely mistaken in their view. When aii 

ineiit**of'**Eu(kSs men, I maintain that it is 

is conamsd — BO true. The theorist who destroys this universal 
far as Us preniM- ground of confidence will have no greater assur- 
*’’■ ance of certainty for what he may liimself adduce, 

Tho appeal to urn- jf y^ere Only irrational beings who yearned for 

veraal experience , . i i i i 

is a valid and pleasures, there would have been some reason m 
proper one. tjie objection, but since even rational creatures 

The pursuit of have the same impulses, on what grounds cun 
i'v?*"'h' possibly rest ? It is probable tliiit 

it to be A jfJorf even in depraved natures there is an instinctive 

(though not the good, liigher than tlie level of themselves, which 
suminum bonum). • , / i i j 

^ aims at au ‘ end cougeuial to itscli. 


2. Nor, again, do the criticisms of the opponents of Eudo.yus 
on his argument from pain as the contrary of 
(3) The scOTna ar- pleasure scem to be soundly based. They denv 
in challenged by that it tollows that it iiaiii IS an evil, pleasure is 
Speu8ippw,^^bui therefore a good. They maintain that evil may 
^^unds.” Eudoxus hc opposcd to cvil, and both extremes to a state 
was right in as- of indifference or impassivity; and so fur their 
tiin reasoning is not amiss, though they are not right 

sure and pain, as jn tlieir inferences in regard to the question now 
th« before us. If pleasure and pain were both evils, 

then both of them ought to have been equally 
avoided ; if neither were evils, then neitlicr ought to have 
been avoided, or both alike in exact jiroportion. But, as a 
matter of fact, men are seen to shun jiaiii as an evil and to desire 
pleasure as a good. Consequently pleasure and pain are, in 
reality, opposed the one to the other. 


But thiH is not the case. That which, added to a g-ood. rnnkes it better, must 
itself be a good ; but it need not lie tho ultininto Good, nor indeed better than 
any other good. Every • good’ otldcd to another of conree enlianoes it qua ‘ good j ' 
the whole must invariably be greater than the part. 

Such, at any rate, were the views of Eudoxus about Pleasure. Plato, on the 
other hand, used to maintain that Pleasure could not be the ultimate Good ; for 
which position he employed the very arguments by which Eudoxns attempted to 
prove t&it it was. For since — he says — that ‘ good,' a greater good than which 
can be ^pnnd, cannot be the ultimate Good — (for the ultimate Good must be the 
greatest of aiU) — it follows that any good which, by the addition of another, 
becomes greater and more choioeworthy, cannot itself be the nltimate Good ; for 
it is not the greatest good, but admits of a superior. 

Such a ‘ good,’ Pleasure is : the life of pleasure becomes more pleasurable and 
choiceworthy by the addition of Wisdom, or of Temperanoe : which proves that 
there is something better than Pleasure. Pleasure, therefore, according to Plato, 
is not the ultimate Good ; it is a good, but in the same sense os ore the virtues, 
the sciences, and the other endowments of our nature. Kow this is the very 
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doctrine we are anxious in the present case to proye — ^that pleasure ia a good of 
this class \ thereby avoiding the error of those who, pleading against Eudoxus’ 
theories, affirmed it to be not a ‘ good * at all, though things mm at it. Their 
position is absurd, for that which all men unanimonsly titiink true is what we 
call the truth. There is no other canon of truth ; and any one who annuls this 
doctrine of common conii^nt, and endeavours to shake the faith baaed upon It, 
will be ill able to substitute a better. And all men of common sense agree that 
a thing at which all things aim must be a good. They clearly hold it to be a 
good, for they pursue it through every means that conduces to it. The caae 
would be different if only irrational beings aimed at it : for then we might think 
it was only a good to th ni : and their suffrage might be inadequate to prove that 
it was truly a good. But we find, by the moans they take to obtain it, that 
things irrational and rational alike consider it to be a good ; and why then should 
it not be an absolute good? For indee<l, even irrational beings have in them a 
certain natural affinity to the Gi>od, which supersedes, as it were, their mferiority, 
and qualifios them to aim at the good, by an inner attraction to it. 

Such is tlie objection brought against the first part of Eudoxus’ theory. As 
against the second, which is based upon the law of opposition, they deny that it 
follows that pleasure is a good, because }min is an evil. If a thing be an evil, its 
opposite need not be a good *, an evil may be the opposite of an evil, os, apathy 
for instance, of intemperance, both being evils ; and both are opposites to tern- 
pcrance. 

So far they arc tight — but they are in error about pleasure. For if pleasure 
and pain were both evils, both would be worthy of avoidance, just os, if both 
were goods, l>oth would lio choioeworthy. or, if both were neither good nor bad, 
neither would be really choiceworthy. But, as it is, we avoid pain as an evil, and 
choose pleasure os a good ; and so, plamly, pain is opposed to pleasure as an evil 
to a go<^. 

iii.— Exanaination of the theory of the PlatoniBts that Ploaauro 
is not a good. 

1. Nor assuredly docs it follow that, because pleasure does not 
come under the class of qualities, therefore , •pi^gg^ ■ 
neither does it come under the class of things not a quality : 
that are good. Neither happiness nor the various Every good i. a 
modes in which virtue is displayed are qualities, ?ure*^iiot a 

yet they are certainly goods. TAristotie denies 

the mtnor.J 

2. The Platonists urge, further, that, whereas ‘ the good ’ is a 
thing defined and determinate, pleasure is a 
thing undefined and indeterminate, because it 
admits of degrees of greater or less intensity. 

There are two senses in which this objection 
may be taken : — 

(1.) If they draw their inference from the 
sensations of pleasure which men feel, their 
criticism will apply equally to Justice and the 
virtues generally, in respect of which they dis- 
tinctly say that men are found with corresponding 
dispositions to a greater or less degree. Some 
men are just and some are bravo to a greater 


2. ‘PleasQre is 
not defined : Bveiy 
good is defined : 
. Pleasure is not 
a good.' 

[Whatever admits 
of degrees is sot 
defined : Pleasare 
admits of degrees : 
Pleasare is net 

defined. ] 

But the minor is 
equivocal, both 
(o) proving too 
much every 
feeli^ being 
relative 
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degree than others ; and acte of justice and self-restraint may bo 
more complete in some cases than in others. 

(2.) But if they rest tlieir criticism on the pleasures them- 
selves, they are surely mistaken in the true 
■ the their apparent indeterminatenessj, 

dlflferei^ Ik-- Seeing that some pleasures are pure and others 
tween ‘ pure ’ aj-g alloyed with pain. What is there to prevent 
pleftsures. pleasures irom being realized in varying degrees 

in precisely the same way that health, tliough it 
be a thing defined and determinate, admits of a greater or less 
perfection ? The same completeness of develo])raent is not found 
in all men alike, nor is it uniformly maintained in the same 
individual. Yet even when the health is lowered, it continues 
within certain limits, and difiiers only in alternations of more or 
less completeness. It is of course conceivable that the case of 
]>leasure should be precisely similar. 

3. Assuming ‘ the good ’ to be a thing absolute and complete, 
while processes of ‘ movement ’ or of ‘ becoming ’ 

< Pleasure 18 move- are transitional and incomplete, they endeavour 
ing, Movement and to sbow that pleasure IS a process of * movement ’ 
becoming are im- and of ‘ becoming ’ (and therefore not ‘ the 

perfect: Plea- n 

sore U imperfect. ’ )* 

i. But, in the first place, our critics seem to he 
■wrong in their view that pleasure h a process of 
movement or ch.inge. 

A characteristic of all change seems to he swiftness or slow- 
ness of motion, if not absolutely, as in the 
a. Movement im- motious of the Cosmos, yet taken in comparison 
with something else. But neitlicr swiftness nor 
either ibso- slowncss are proper attributes of pleasure. It is 
lu^ or reia- pQggijjjg indeed to come into a state of pleasure 
quickly, just as it is to get into a state of rage 
quickly ; yet quickness or slowness are impossible attributes of 
the feelings themselves. 

Nor yet, again, can we predicate such attributes of one man’s 
pleasure as compared with that of another in the way in which 
we can of such changes as ‘ walking ’ or ‘ growing,’ and similar 
processes where comparisons of degree are natural and correct 

While, therefore, the transition to a state of ])]easure may bo 
a slow or a rapid one; on the other hand, the 
a swiftoeM or enjoyment of a consciousness in conformity 
therewith (I refer to the actual sensation of 
dcotal coiico- pleasure) cannot be either slow or rapid. 
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mitants, 
eHHential 
tUii idea. 


not 

to 


(n.) Fleaflure 
a * becoming 

a. If it irere, the 
reBult w(mld 
be like the 
cause ; bat in 
fact it is diS’ 
tinct. 


Pleasure is a 
‘ restoration’ 
oulj meta* 
phorically. 


ii. In the next place, how can pleasure pos- 
sibly be ‘ a process of becoming ’ ? Such a theory 
can be disproved by a number of arguments ; — 

(1.) It is evident that every effect is formed 
out of definite causes, and may be resolved again 
into the elements out of which it was produced. 

[Accordingly, if pleasure were ‘ a becoming,’ its 
elements would also be pleasurable. But, as a 
matter of fact,] it is not pleasure but pain that 
results from the breaking up of pleasure. [Therefore pleasure 
cannot be ‘ a becoming.’] 

(2.) In ojsposition also to the theory which they use, that 
‘ pain is tlie want of attaining to a natural con- 
dition, and pleasure the satisfying of that need,’ 
there are two answers : (a) These emotions, 
upon which this theory relies, are simply bodily 
and physical emotions. (;3) If pleasure be the recovery of a 
natural condition, the part in which the restoration takes place, 
will be the part that will feel the pleasure; i.c., it will the 
body. But, as a matter of fact, the seat of pleasure is evidently 
not the body, but the mind. Consequently pleasure is not the 
restoration to a bodily state, though whilst such a restoration is 
going on, a man will be conscious of pleasure, just as, when 
undergoing a medical ojieration, be will be conscious of pain. 

[This last opinion, that pleasure is a process of recovery, seems 
to have originated from the feelings incidental to 
hunger and thirst : wlien men oxiierience want 
and endure the pangs of hunger, they are 
conscious of pleasure at the satisfying of their 
wants. 

But such conditions are not found in regard to 
att pleasures. Some pleasures have no back- 
ground of pain ; for example, the pleasures of 
learning, and, among such as follow the gratification of the 
senses, pleasures that come through fragrant odours, or pleasant 
sounds and sights and recollections and hopes. What is there 
of ‘ becoming ’ which such pleasures could be ‘ processes ? ’ No 
need has been experienced from satisfying which, the pleasure 
fcould arise.] 

4. In reply to those who adduce the fact that certain pleasures 
are disgraceful (in order to prove that pleasure 
cannot be ‘ the good ’) (J ) one may deny the Jact 
that such gratifications are really plcasarable. vWd in 


[The explanAtion 
of pleasure as ' a 
restoration' is at 
best only applicable 
to l)oUily pitasurcS) 
and is a metaphor 
derived from asso- 
ciations of hunger 
and thiist] 
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Even though they bo gratifying to men whose 
moral state is corrupt, one must not imagine 
that they are gratifying to any one else. In 
precisely the same way things are not really 
wholesome or sweet or bitter because they appear 
to be so to people in bad health, any more than 
things are white that appear so to patients suffer- 
ing from ophthalmia. 

(2) Or may not the true statement of the case be that pleasures 
are desirable per se, yet not assuredly from un- 
(S) PieMnre IS lawful means — ^precisely ns wealth is per se 

only dosirablo , . , , , » i 

when the desirable, yet not tor one uho has turned traitor 
to get it ; or as health is desirable, yet not to the 
man who has had to eat unnatural food. 


bad. Bat many 
pleasures art dis- 
graceful . *. Plea- 
sure is not bonum.’ 

Bat 

(u) Bad pleasures 
axei not 
pleasures. 


(3) Or may it not be that pleasures differ in kind ? Pleasures 
derived from noble acts are surely different from 
those that come from disgraceful acta. Every 
pleasure implies a corresponding character in 
the man who feels it. For example, unless a 


( 7 ) Pleasures 
differ in kind 
it does not fol- 
low because 
pleasures 
are bad that 
therefore aU 
pleasures are 
bad. 

list of pleasures. 


man himself be just, he cannot feel the pleasure 
that the just man feels ; nor can ho feel the 
pleasure of the musician unless he have musical 
tastes of his own ; and so on through the whole 


5. Again, it 

6 . pleasuro 

were good, the flat- 
terer would not l»o 
blamed. But the 
flatterer u blamed. 

Pleasure is not 
a good.’ [But con- 
fessedly {deasurea 
difftr in Hnd ] 

6 . ^ If all pleasuro 
were good, the life 
of a child might be 
a demrable Vde. 
But 00 one voold 
hare such a life. 

Pleasure is not 
a good.' [But plea- 
sures aiBer in 


is urged tliat the case of the friend as being 
different from the flatterer seems to show that 
pleasure is not identical with ' the good,’ or that 
pleasures differ in kind. The true friend is 
thought to shape his intercourse with a view to 
moral well-being, whereas the flatterer has no 
other aim than pleasure. Hence tlie flatterer is 
censured, whereas men praise a true friend, know- 
ing that his intercourse points to higher objects. 

6. Again, no one, they say, wonld care to live 
all his days with the ‘ intollcet only of a child ; ’ 
with the very keenest delight, but only with tho 
pleasures of a young child. 


bind.] 

7. [Pot similar lea- 
sons no ona woold 
bare pleaanrs or 
avoid pain ii the 
price were dit- 
StacetoL] 


7. Nor would a roan care to have enjoyment 
at the price of doing most disgraceful acts, 
though he were never likely to meet with pain 
for doing so. 
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8. Lastly, to show that pleasure is not identical with the good, 
they remind us that there are many things about ^ 

which we should be enthusiastic, even though ^ot grasp pleasure 
they entailed no sense of pleasure; c.g.. sight, by »ny every 
memory, knowledge, and the possession of mmyJbjecta which 
moral excellences. It makes no difference to we covet urespec- 
the argument that, as a matter of fact, pleasures °they^ 
do attend the possession of these things : we bnng. 
should choose them though no pleasure resulted 
therefrom. Bodudi. 

The conclusions then that seem to be evident from the above 
discussion are: — 

(1.) Pleasure is not the Chief Good. 

(2.) It is not every pleasure that is choiceworthy. 

(3.) Certain pleasures are choiceworthy for their own sake, but 
they either differ in kind from others or in the circumstances out 
of which they arise. 

This examination must suffice for the theories that are current 
in regard to pleasure and pain. 

others again say that pleasure is not a good, becanse it is not a qnality. This 
argument has no real cogency , for it would equally prove that the activities of 
the different virtues, and happmciw itself not being qualities, were not goods but 
there is clearly nothing that can really disprove their being goods 

Again, they pleaded that Pleasure could not be a good because ir is indetermi- 
nate, while the good must be detcnumatc. And they called Pleasure mdetermi- 
nate because it huctuates. aud admits of more and less This would be cogent 
and true if the more and leas were discernible in Pleasure itself but m fact the 
sharpening and slackening m the sense of pleasure takes place in the subjects of 
it. and is relative to their cajiacity for it , as is the case also with the vutnes. 
These may be just, or manly, and act justly, or kve temjierately, all in a greater 
or less degree , but that does not make these virtues in themselves indeteiminate. 
Precisely in the same way Pleasure is not m itself indeterminate, but allows its 
tenne to sharpen or slacken m those who feel it because it is not in all alike, nor 
in an equal degree pore and unalloyed with pom Such is the case with Health ; 
it is determinate, yet in its subjects it is made intense or relaxed as the case may 
be ; for all men have not the same balance of the vital {lower, nor has any one 
man the same balance always , but the power fluctuate, now to more, now to 
less ; and at one time the b^y is purely healthy, and at another it contains a 
germ of disease. Precisely analogous to this may be the case of Pleasure. Again, 
it was argued that Pleasure could not be a good, from the following considera- 
tions. Pleasure is a process of motion and development ; and motion and 
development are, ipso facto, imperfeot, and what is imjierfect cannot be a good ; 
lor what is good has perfectaon - therefore. Pleasure cannot be a good. 

Here the minor premiss is false pleasure is not a process of motion, nor of 
development, as we will proceed to show. 

In motion, there would seem to be a natural quality of swiftneea or dow- 
ness ; and if any motion appear to have no such quality in itself and abeolntely, 
(that is, to have no increase or decrease of spe^d m its material subjects, each as 
there is in things which move irregnlarly), still, those material inbjeote, if 
compared not with themselves but with some other things, are seen and said to 

K N 
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have swiftness or slowness. The revolution of the heavens, for instance, is in 
itself equable and unohangmble : but considered relatively to the motion of the 
stars it may bo called swift. So it is that every motion has its special quality of 
speed or slowness, whereas Pleasure has no such quality, therefore Pleasure is 
not a process of motion. And that Pleasure has no such quality is plain from the 
following considerations. A man is said to ‘ be pleased ' qnii'kl;/. just as he may 
‘ be angered ’ quickly. That is, he may change quickly from the condition of not 
being pleased to that of being so : but he cannot be said to feel Pleasure itself 
quickly or slowly ; neither relatively to himself, (as the things which move 
irregularly were said to have speed or slowness relatively to themselves) nor in 
comparison with anything else (as the things, whose motion was equable, were 
said to have). Progression, grorrti, change, and all modes of motion ore contem- 
plated in connection with swiftness or slowness ; and so may the lapse, or 
sudden shifting, into the condition of plea-sure. lint tliere is no swiftness or 
slowness in the activity of Pleasure itself. Pleasure is a sort of goal or term of 
motion ; it is a sort of rest, ond therefore c.mnot itself bo motion of any kind : 
and this, as we consider, we have proved. Nor, as we hav-e said, is it a process of 
development ; for. if it were, its opposite. Pain, would be a process of dissolution ; 
and of that, of which Pleasure was the development, Pain would lie the dissol ii- 
tion : for neither development nor dissolution is casual, nor are they casually 
connected ; but from whatsoever anything is dcvelojied, into that, and nothing 
else, does it naturally dissolve. 

Agoun, if it be true, as is said, that Pain is a depletion of the natural condition, 
it will follow that Pleasure is a renovation thereof ; and this depletion and 
renovation are clearly bodily processes. And so, if Pleasure is a renovation of 
some natural condition, that which has the renovation — to wit, the boily — will 
feel, and be the subject of, the pleasure ; and plea-.ure will be coiporeal purely. 
But this is not the fact ; all agree that the sense of pleasure apjicrtains to the soul. 

Therefore Pleasure, we oouclude. is not a process of development and ronovo- 
tiou ; but it is consequent on a renovation, just as Pain is on a depletion, of the 
natuiul state ; we certainly feel pleasure while a renovation is taking place, and 
pain, e.g., when amputation is being performed. 

The view we have been criticising secros to have been derived from a con- 
sideration of bodily pleasures and pains, and. especially tlioso of outing niid 
drinking : wherein it is certainly true that we first feel and are pained by deple- 
tion, and then pleased by renovation. But this does not hold with all plcasui-es ; 
s.y., with those of mathematical science, and tho-so of mental perception. Cer- 
tainly the pleasures of hem-iug, stoelUng, seeing, take place witli no antecedent 
pain, nor are they in any sense a renovation following on depletion. 

Hope, again, and remembrance of things good, are among the most ploasurable 
things : bnt can these pleasures be called a development 1 and if so, of what t 
There was in their subjects no previous depiction of which they could be the 
renovation. AU which proves Pleasure not to be a development. 

Others again aver that ideasure is not a good, and plead the instances of 
pleasures which are disreputable. So when we reply that things arc not pleasura- 
ble because base men think them so ; the true canon of pleasure is not ‘ that 
which pleaees the Ul-disixiseil.’ .Such pleasures arc relative to such men, not 
real — jnst as, to mck appetites, things apjicar wholesome, or sweet, or bitter, 
which are not sneh in fact, but only relatively to the vitiated taste : or as, to 
diseased eyes, things appear white which are not actually white. So it is evident, 
in spite of these Uieories, that the claim of pleasure to be a good is not disproved. 
For we allege specially 

(L) That the pleasures of the dissolntc are not really pleasnres. 

(ii.) If we grant they are pleasures, still it does not follow that Pleasure in 
itself is base : for pleasure is not homogeneous, but manifold ; that is, some kinds 
may be base while others are good, and those derived from honourable and 
laudable objects are of one quality, and those derived from base objects, of 
anoidisr ; in cdiort, some pleasures are good, and some detestable, in themselves. 
Take as an analogy the case of wealth or health. There is an honourable wealth, 
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which a man obtains without wron^ng any one, and a diBhonoutable wealth, 
obtained by treachery to one’s country, or by idling children or relations into 
slavery. Iliere is, again, a proper hea]Ui,,obtained by a natural and human mode of 
life ; and an improper health, obtained by unnatural and discreditable meana ; 
and so on, in other matters. Precisely the same is the case of pleasnres. They 
are absolutely distinct in kind ; c.y., the musician’s pleasure cannot be shared by 
the unmusiwvl, nor that of the just man by any one who is not just ; clearly 
therefore the musician's pleasure is ‘ sui generis/ and the just man's also, and fw 
on. Therefore,— even if we grant that the pleasure of base men is a base thing, — 
it does not follow that Pleasure, in itself, is worthy of avoidance. 

Othei's again have argued that Pleasure could not beagood,froni consideration 
of the difference between a flatterer and a friend. The flatterer is censured, be- 
cause in his intercourse he has only the design of plesising •. while the friend is 
prajM'd because he aims, not at giving pleasure, but at telling truth, and doing 
gr>od to his friend. Hence it seems to have Ijcen inferred that Pleasure was cen- 
surable. But the inference is not good : it would be sounder to conclude that the 
pleasures diff( . in kind, and that one is censurable and the other laudable. Every- 
body knows that a friend is agreeable, and gives pleasure to the object of his at- 
tachment ; whence it is clear that aM intercourse between man and man has a 
mutual pleasure ; but, because friendship is exalted in motive, its pleasure is 
praise<l ; whereas flattery Iwing unworthy in motive, it« pleasure is censured. 

Others again have argued that plea^urc is censurable, l>ecause no man of round 
mind would choose to live a life of mere chilflish pleasures, with the ideas and 
delights of children, nor make any other mean choice merely for pleasure’s sake. 

But this no way proves Pleasure to be a base thing. A man of sound mind 
does not avoid the life of mere childishneas and petty actions hccauM H ig plmtmr’ 
(ifih\ but tK'cause, for a man, it is intrinsically base. 

Many things, again, which conduce to Plwisure we aim at. not for the pleasure, 
but for their own desirability. For example, if there were no pleasure in sight, 
memory, knowledge, virtue, we should «tiU choose them. It makes no difference 
in pnnciplc, even if we admit that each of these has a pleasure inseparable from 
it ; vre should desire them for ourselves, even if that were not so. 

It is therefore clear. — 

(i ) That all pleasure not choiceworthy nor good. 

(li.) That tlierc are certain pleasures meritorious in themselves and distinct from 
the base pleasures, botli in kind and in origin. 


iv.— The true nature of Fleaaure explained. 

But it will become more evident what the true nature of 
pleasure is and what arc its characteristics, if we take up the 
subject again from the beginning. 

(«) COMl'AIilSON BETWEEN TLEASUKE AND SIGHT. 

Now the sense of sight is thought to be perfect at any moment 
of its exercise : it needs nothing to happen at a 
future time in order that its nature may be per- 
fAited. This is the kind of phojnomenon with 
which pleasure must be compared : pleasure is 
a thing complete in itself — at no instant could 
one find a pleasure whose nature would be more 
fully consummated if its sensation were protracted for a longer 
time. 


Pleasure is of a 
nature simple, 
UT)9ompouniled, 
unique, complete, 
and perfect in an 
instanU 


N y 2 
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Wb have thus reootmted the oiurent sayings about Pleasure and Pain. Now we 
are oonoeined to investigate about the former, what it intrinsically or generic- 
ally is ; and this would be most clearly shown by a resumption of an earlier part 
of the argument, in which we affirmed Pleasure to be perfect in itself — just as, 
e.g., at any moment of its exercise sight is perfect ; and it is im(X>8sible to discri- 
minate any pent of the time occupied in seeing, during which sight is developed : 
it is complete during the whole time. 

if) PLEAS PEE IMPLIES NEITHER CHANGE NOR BECOMING. 

Wherefore pleasure is not a process of change or of movement. 

Every movement takes place in a certain time and 
has reference to a certain end ; e.g. tlie process of 
honsebuilding is not complete until it has accom- 
plished the design which it had in view. When I 
say ‘ in a certain time ’ I mean either ‘ within 
a certain period ’ or ‘ at a particular moment.’ 


P]ea5Qre being 
complete in an in* 
diriaible particle o£ 
time cannot be ‘ a 
prooe&s of move* 
ment’ 


(c) CHARACTERISTICS OF TEMPORAL MOVEMENT. 


Temporal move* 
ment, in contrast 
to pleasure, im* 
pliee (1) divieion 
into parts ; {2} a 
distinct * end. * 


But iu relation to particular sections of time all movements are 
incomiilete. Every point of the movement is 
distinct in kind from the process as a whole, and 
every point from every other. The laying of the 
bricks is distinct from the tinting of the columns, 
and these again from the structure of the whole 
temple. The structure of the temjile is coinpleto 
and perfect : it lacks nothing in view of the purpose for which it 
was conceived ; whereas the structure of the base and the sculpture 
of the beams are incomplete, each being the structure only of a part. 

Such processes, therefore, all diil’er in kind, and 
diffci^t ^ impossible to find at any exact instant a 

of movement are proccss of movement fliat is complete in its idea 
Mother mdbZ crin^^e'Vftbly at all, within some 

the whole. period regarded as a whole. 


Herein, we may observe, eight differs from motion, which is imperfect, j>o 
to epeak, in each part, and heterogeneous ; the ]»urtH dilier from the whole motion 
and from one another : just os do the parts iu tlte process of homtc-bullding. Take, 
for instance, the entire constmetion of a temple,— the process of combining the 
atone* work ia one thing, and that of moulding the pillaru another; and they differ 
both aa compared to one another and to the complete result, which — os being 
folly worked oot in all csssential parte — may Im; called perfect ; but the work of 
the basement and of the trigiyph is in itself imperfect, because each is only the 
oonatioction of a pari, 

HxerefOTe the parte of motion differ gonerically ; and in no sulvdivision of time 
—I mean of ooune the time occupied in the motion — can you moke any subdU 
vision of the motion perfect according to the standiird of the couidetod motion 
which is oonsoamated in the fall period only. 
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{d) C'HARACTEniSTICS OF ‘ LOCAL ’ MOVEMENT. 


Tbe case applies similarly to walking and to all local move- 


ments. If it be the fact that locomotion is a 
movement from one place to another, here too 
there will he differences corresponding to the 
different kinds of locomotion, such as flying, 
walking, leaping and so on. Nor is it only so ; 
hilt there arc distinctions to he made in actual 
walking. ‘ Movement from one place to another’ 

IS not the same thing in the stadium as a whole as in particular 
sections of ’t, nor are all the sections equal nor is it the same 
thing to jiass this line and that. A man does not merely pass 
over a line, but that line exists in a particular pl.ace, and one line 
dilFers from another in jiosition 

[1 have arirucd the question of locomotion in another Treatise 
with scientific precision. The conclusion seems to be that motion 
IS not a thing complete at any and every moment, hut the majority 
of motions arc incomplete, as standing in the relation of co- 
ordinate species to a common genus, assuming, that is, that tbe 
‘whence’ and the ‘vliither’ constitute different species of 
motion.] 


Similarly in local 
motion n(>t only 
are the various 
hmda distinct, but 
those kinds are 
further subdivided 
mto other vaneliea 
equally distmct. 


Such alt*o iia tlif ca«e m ualkinir and all othtJ mode« of motion Progro^on 
comi>n>es divt*p« kind« of motion** «iich loaping flMng 'talking , all of which 
aie Tiiodcn of proprc's^ion but h|)tcihcalU dirtinct fn>m each other Isay, more, 
in each of thtwi motion'' thtre are ♦•pocihcally dintmct kinds of progreseion The 
tenns, for m-itance Uio whenct and the whither are different And as the 
tcmiH differ tlu mo<le'‘ of motion sin'cihcallydilft-r in the race-coarse any part 
of the race differ^ in point of tenn«* from the race regarded as a whole and not 
onlj tliat but from all the other partb of the race buppose the whole race to be 
from the jiomt a to the point e — 


the portion of the race between A and n is different in terms from the whole 
raci and fiom the other pnrtioni* iiz b to c c to i) and D to E And as the 
ttnundiffei ho are the portions Fi>ecifically dintinct If each motion traversed one 
and the same line it w ould be otherwise hut a/t each hne bes in its own place, 
and the placta differ tlie niotions that tm\en»e each hne also differ 
Wo haie elsewhere WTitten our scientific account of motion , here we need cmly 
affirm tliat motion as such is only complete in its u hole period, not at any and 
every point of the time it occnpicB, the iwrtional motions which, combined, make 
|,he whole motion, aic in themselves incomplete and diverse from each other, if, 
as is clear, the tcims of motion, the * iv hence and ' whither,’ oonstitute specific 
differences 


{e) ABSOLUTE COMPLETEKESS AND INDEPENDENCE OP PI.EASUKK. 

In regard to pleasure on the other hand, its nature or logical 
conception is rcdized at any given moment whatever. It is clear 
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therefore that varions pleasures ■will be distinct from one another, 
and that the sensation of pleasure itself will bo 
iaTti^g one of those things that are ‘ wholes ’ (or ‘ uui- 
abaoiuteiy uuique ties ’ ) and complete in themselves, 
m each instant. evident from the fact 

that it is impossible for motion to take place except within a cer- 
tain time, whereas pleasure can be instantaneous ; what is instan- 
taneous, being a ‘ whole ’ or ‘ unity ’ in itself. 

From these considerations it is clear that writers are in error 
who describe pleasure as a jirocess of transition 
or of becoming. ‘ Change ’ or ‘ becoming ’ are 
terras not predicable of all facts, but only of 
those facts that niaj' be analysed into parts and 
that are not ‘ units ’ in themselves. There is no 
‘ process of becoming ’ in tbe case of sight nor of a point nor 
of a monad : in not one of these cases is either ‘ movement ’ or 
‘ becoming ’ possible, nor assuredly' in the case of pleasure either, 
pleasure being an ultimate fact, ‘a unity ’ or ‘ whole ’ in itself 

But with Pleasure the case is different ; at any point of time it is specifically 
complete — therein diffenng from motion; tho fonntT Uiing somctliing whole and 
complete in itself, the Utter incomplote in itf»4flf und ncedin^^ a certain dunitioii 
of time for completion. Complete motion, r/;. is iraiko^siblt. in the inonn^nt^iry, 
present, and indivuible |.>oint of time, M-hilc com])lcto and cnia« pleasure poH.siblo 
therein. 

All which proves that Pleasure is neither a proc/ '-s of motion, nor of develop- 
ment. Development is not of all thinjgs, but of part-s rathpr than of wholes ; r.r/. 
we do not talk of the development of sight, or of a point, or of the. unit. Kivch of 
these is a whole and indivisible, and docs not develop mid oome to completion by 
lapse of time, but is, at any moment, whole and compe te in it.sclf. The unit, for 
instance, and the Point are not jierfect in one part and imiKirfcot in another, nor 
are they brought to development by laj>^‘ of time, and Sight is. at each moment 
of the time we are exercising tlie faculty, complete in itself : as indt‘(?d the activity 
of every sense, working on its appropriate subject, is jicrfoct at every moment of 
ite exercise. 


Pleasure, there- 
fore, is an inJi- 
visible * whole,' 
whereas change 
implies parts. 


(/) PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF PLEASURE. 


If, then, every sense comes into operation when in presence ot 
Pleasure i« the re- object of sense; and if the operation is perfect 
suit of when the sense itself is in a normal state and is 


(alasense health- 
ily constituted ; 

{ 0 ) an object 
coming within the 
sphere of that 
sense and adapted 
to it. 

The highest plea- 
sure be tliat 
where these two 


in the presence of the highest object that can 
come within its range (the perfect operation 
being thought to be pre-eminently of this descrip- 
tion, and the difference being immaterial whether 
we say that the sense itself operates or the sub- 
ject in which the sense resides) .... in every 
case, I say, the highest activity is that of a man 
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who is most perfectly constituted, and is in factore arc 
presence of the highest object that can fall within tharcan Uena*to- 
liis senses. Such an activity will be most perfect gcther. 
and most pleasurable. 

In fact pleasure follows in the wake of every sensation, and in 
like manner also of every {process of reasoning or 
play of thought, and the most pleasurable activity 
is that which is most perfect, and the most perfect lectuai 
activity is that of the roan who is in a normal 
state when it is brought to bear upon the noblest object that can 
come before it. 

It is indeed the pleasure resulting from it that makes the 
activity perfect. Yet pleasure does not perfect 
the actiuty in the same way that the sensation 
and its object do, when tbey are normal and 
right Pleasure is not es.sentially, but only ac- 
cidentally, the result of the activity. Just in the 
same way healthfulness is the cause of a man’s being hale and 
well, in a ditl'erent sense than that in which the physician is the 
cause. But it is clear that pleasure ensues as a consequence of 
each state of sensation : we say that sights and sounds are 
pleasant, and evidently the pleasure will be greatest when the 
sensation is most excellent and the object in presence of which 
it operates is of a corresj)onding excellence. So often as tho 
object felt and the ]ierson who is conscious of the sensation are 
mutually exeelleiit, then invariably pleasure will arise — so often, 
that is, as the object that is to produce the sensation and the 
person who is to experience it are both present and are brought 
into contact. 

Pleasure, then, makes the activitj' perfect — not as a permanent 
state inherent in the patient, hut as a kind of perfection super- 
vening, like the bloom of health on the cheeks of youth. 


Plca«nrG U not the 
‘efficient cause’ 
of the activity, bat 
only ‘ forma quae- 
dam accidcotalis.* 


So long, therefore, as the object of our intellectual or sensuous 
consciousness be of a right and normal character, 
and the faculty of discriminating or of contem- 
plating be likewise in a normal condition, then jwrveiiing when- 
there will be iileasure in the activity that ensues 
Yrom tlio contact, bo long, that is, as the two 
forces of the mind, the active and the passive, mutually corre- 
S]iond, the attitude of each being analogous to that of the other, 
tliis same result must from the nature of things always supervene. 

ripaanrp follows on tJio ftctivitiee of Sense and of Intellect ; especially when 
Sense and Intellect are both in the condition of Boundnoes, and bo put forth their 
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most complete aotiyitj, and that in the beet direction — Sense to the fairest 
among things sensible, and Intellect to that among things intelleotoal ; for it is 
with that object in view that aotivityi or the active habit (the name is indiffer- 
ent) most specially and adequately operates. Such activity (c.^. of sight) is perfect 
when we behold, healthfully and adequately, some one of the noblest objects of 
vision ; and so with the Tnt^ect and all the other senses ; and that which is most 
perfect is, ipso facto^ the sweetest also. That there is a pleasure of the Intellect, 
and of ea^ of our senses, is clear ; we speak of matters intellectual as pleasing us, 
and we enjoy the objects of our oontemplation, and are delighted with sights 
and sounds ; and this, especially, as we have said, when our activities are com- 
plete \ and we see beet, and contemplate best, and have all onr senses most at 
command. For as long as Sense and Intellect, with their respective objects, are 
what they are, there must be pleasure in their exercise ; so long, that is, as 
Intellect and Sense are affected by the presence of their objects. 

Therefore Pleasure follows on each activity, and forms its consummation ; only 
not in the some sense as habituation has been sliown to develop its subject from 
the state of potential capacity to that of actual exercise. Architecture, f.g. 
develops the man who has a capacity for it, and makes him an actual architect : 
but it is in another sense that we speak of Pleasure as working completion. 
Health is the cause, in one sense, of a man being sound ; in another sense, the 
physician is ; the former superinduces the activity of healthfulness, though it is 
not identical with it ; the latter guards and protects it, and labours for its per- 
manence. Nor again does Pleasure work completion of the activity of its subjects 
in the same sense as the object of Intellect may be said to perfect Intellect, or 
the object of Sense to perfect sense. Habit and the object lead the active 
faculty on from the potential state to that of actual e.xeiciHC ; while Pleasure, 
which is contemporaneous with this exi^rcise. gutvnis and protecto the active 
faculty, and urges it on to exercise, being a sort of second com))letioD of the 
activi^, as beauty is of youths in their prune ; and it is insiparuble from it so 
long as Sense and Intellect subsist in activity witli regard tb»'ir proper objects ; 
And especially when they are in their best and soundest state, and tholr activity 
is most fittingly directed. 

(g) REPLY TO VARIOUS DIFFICULTIES UPON THE SUIiJECT. 

1. ‘How is it, then, that no one retains an uninterrupted 
1 If a. man could coDSciousuess of pleasure ? ’ Is not the answer 
work incessantly, this — that a man wearies of liis sensations. Hone 
ho would feel in- gf the faculties of man are capable of beinff 

ccBsant pleasure. • j -iv. i i- xu j 

exercised without cessation ; so neither does 
pleasure last for ever, being, as it is, only a concomitant upon the 
exercise of our faculties. 

2. For the same reason also, there are things which please 

while their novelty lasts, yet by and by lose their 
hi ^e^ken^”thJ charm. At first the mind is excited and 

pieaanre is weak- concentrates itself with sustained attention upon 

tte matter before it It is precisely so with 

reapondmg degree. 

ject; but the mental strain is not maintained, but is by and by 
relaxed and weakened, and the pleasure consequently becomes 
less vivid. 
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3. One may suppose that all men strive after pleasure, since 
all are eager likewise to live. Life is, in a sense, g nnivereal 
a development of the faculties ; and the objects desire of pleasure 
upon which and for the sake of which every man 
spends his energies, are the objects be moat truly lae (lif® being nc- 
loves. For example, the musician cultivates the u-rity.wid pleasure 
sense of hearing, to catch the modulations of ‘t* 
sound, and the student cultivates the understanding, to catch the 
thoughts that underlie the music ; and so on in the various other 
pursuits. 

But it is pleasure that in every case makes the exercise of the 
faculties perfect, and therein also life itself for which men yearn. 
Hence it is natural that men should strive after pleasure, per- 
fecting as it does for each man his life, and life being confes- 
sedly an object of desire. 


4. The question may be dismissed for the present, w’bether we 
desire life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for 
the sake of life. The two conditions are evidently 
intertwined one with the other and do not admit 
of separation ; pleasure is not felt without the 
exercise of the faculties, and every exercise of 
the faculties is crowned by its attendant pleasure. 

Hero s difficulty might be rained — why. if this be so. does no one feel con- 
tinuous pleasure in the cxeroise of such activities f The answer h> All things 
human ate prone to wear out and arc incapable of continuous activity. Pleasure, 
therefore, as the concomitant of activit}', cannot tx? continuous either- Certaizi 
things, when newly presented to the Minees or mind, give pleasure ; but after a 
while, they become cuHtomary. and oeem no longer as pleasant as before ; n.nd 
the cause is what I have dc.'icril)ed. 

First of all the Intellect is strongly swayed to them, and develops a vigorous 
activity in regard to them, just as those who gaze fixedly on something develop 
an activity of sight. Subsequently the activity loses its quality and becomes in- 
different, and therewith of course the pleasure also fades and l>ecome8 less intense. 
Since, therefore. Pleasure crowns and completes every activity, and life itself 
is an activity, all things that love life aim at pleasure as its perfection ; a-TiH ^ 
all things love life, we may sum up that all things aim at pleasure, as making 
the activity of life, and indeed every activity, more desirable. Every is 
most active for and in those objects which bring him most pleasure ,* the 
musician in the training of hie ear for znnaical sounds ; the student of philosophy 
in speculation ; and so on. 

As therefore Pleasure enhances and makes more choioeworthy eat^ aotivlty, 
all things that aim at the activity naturally aim also at its concomitant pleasure : 
those therefore that love life, naturally love its conoomltant plensore, as per- 
fecting that, at which they aim as ohoiceworthy — viz. Life. (We digm ie s for 
tho present the question whether we aim at Life for the sake of Pleasure, or 
Pleasure for the sake of Life : for the two are practically inseparable, and 
nobody can reach pleasure without activity nor activity without plaasnre ; for 
pleasure is the completion of activity, and therefore inseparable from it). 


4. Pleasure is a 
sti/zi of the saliK- 
facljoD ot desire, 
and desire is co* 
extensive with ac- 
tivity. 
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T. — Varieties and differences of Pleasure. 


(a) ARGUMENTS FROM THE DIFFERENCE OF OPERATIONS. 


1. For these reasons, pleasures seem to differ also in hi'nrt, or 
specific character. Their causes or conditions 
vary, and we believe that things distinct in kind 
can only be perfected by things similarly distinct. 
Evidently this is the case with the creations of 
nature no less than the products of art — with 
animals and trees ns with paintings and statues, 
houses and furniture. In a similar manner the 
various functions of tljc mind that arc distinct in 
kind require corresponding conditions to make them ])crfect. F'or 
example, the activities of the intellect differ from the activities 
that accompany our sensations, and our sensations again dift'er 
from one another according to their kinds. j\s a consequence, so 
also do their concomitant and perfecting jilensurcs. 


1 . rerfcctions of 
things ditTcring in 
kind arc difTerent : 
Fluasuree are per- 
foctions nf things 
ditVcriiig in kind : 
. ■. rieasurcs are 
themselves differ- 
ent in kind. 


2. This truth may be further shown from the fact that every 
pleasure is intimately bound n]i with the activity 
which it perfects. In fact our faculties are in- 
vigorated by the pleasure wliich is natural to 
their exercise. When we fake jdeasure in the 
exercise of our powers wo discriminate objects 
more clearly and give a more exact finish to our 
work. Tliose who take pleasure in working at 
geometry Itccomc more easily geometricians and 
gain a clearer insight into mathematical jiroblems. So also 
students of literature or of architecture imiku far greater advance 
and progress in their several professions when tliey take an 
interest in their work. 


2. W’hat are na- 
tural to things dif- 
ferent in kind arc 
tliciuselTca differ- 
ent : Pleasures are 
natural to things 
differing in kind : 
, • . Pleasures are 
tbeTns»elves differ- 
ent. 


The pleasures, then, that are felt strengthen the faculties in 
their exercise, and that which strengthens anything is congenial 
and proper to it. But when things difl'er in kind, the attributes 
that are proper to them differ in kind also. 


3. Yet more evident still will this truth apppnr from the con- 
sideration that pleasures arising from things alien 


3. ThingB ■which 
piwliicc contrary 
effects are different 
in kiiil : Pleasures 
(from different ac- 
tiritios) produce 
conifary offecte : 


to them are hindrances to our immediate activities ; 
for instance, lovers of flute music are unable to 
attend to a lecture, if they hear a man playing a 
flute, since they feel greater gratification at tho 
flute playing than in the business immediately 
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before them. In such cases, then, the pleasure Pieasnros are 
that attends flute-playing destroys the interest that 
should he taken in speculation. 

This result is found in a similar degree in all ^ * 

ca.se8 where a man is busying himself about two 
things at once. The more agreeable occupation drives away the 
other, the more completely so if it be much superior in point of 
pleasure, so that in tlie end the man ceases entirely to bring his 
mind to bear upon the other. 

The inference is, that when we take a keen pleasure in any- 
thing, we Bbsolutcly do uotliing else, and that when we are but 
slightly pl< 'ised witli one tiling, we take up another. An example 
of this tendency may be seen in the theatres, where those who 
eat sweetmeats do »o particularly when the acting or the actors 
arc inditlereiit. 

4. Since, then, the pleasure pro})er to each activity renders 
that activity more keen and eacli exercise thereof ^ 
more sustained and better, whereas alien plea- aioe 
.snros destroy tliose activities, it is clear that natural 

pleasures are widely diflercut from one another. 

III fact alien pleasures have pretty nearly tlie same effect as 
kindred pains. The cfl'ect of kindred jiuiiis is to destroy the 
exercise of our faculties. For example, if the act of writing or 
of calculating be distasteful to a uuiu, he discoutiuuos it : in the 
cue case ho ceases to write, iii the other ease he ceases to calculate, 
such occupations being [minful to him. 

h'onseqnently, in the exercise of our fliculties llte result that 
ensues from their projier pleasures is the exact ojijiosite of what 
cn.sues from their proper pains (natural or ‘ projier ’ pleasures 
being tliose which ensue by a natural law upbu the exercise of 
the faculties). As has been explained, alien pleasures have a 
result pretty nearly identical with pain : — they destroy the activity 
of the mind, tliougli not after the same fashion. 

Thiw it ifl munifeHfc t)iat pleasures differ ppecificdly from each other ; for, 
vhcixi aotiviticw differ t^pecifically, their iicrfeetiony. pJeasurea. must do ao 
alfMs : it cunnot Ik‘ otherwise wiUi the iHirfe<*tiona of different activities than 
vvitli the aotiritieH themselves. AV/., the activities of Intellect differ sjKicifically 
from those of sense, aud from enoii other; tlierefore their concomitant pleasures 
also differ ; an oltvious result of the etwcial concomitance of a pleasure with 
each activity. Clearly it is a ooneomitance. because the activity is en- 

hanced by its special pleasure. All kiiovvUHljfe, all close inquii’j, in short all 
mental activity, is at its Iwst when accompanied by pleasure. Those who take 
delight in jfcometry Ixcome the best pcomctricinns ; and in each branoh of 
knowledge, those who love the study pursue it to the best effect, under the stimu- 
lus to progress which pleasure gives them. 

If tUoreforo plcuaui’es cnhuncc activities, and if that which enhances anything 
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most be in Bome aort nJrin to it, and if the things which are akin to things 
speoificaLlj distinct mnat be themselves specificallj distinct — it 01003*17 follows 
that pleasores are speoihcallj distinct, ^^ich is further proved by the fact 
that, just as activities are enhanced by their special pleasures, they are im- 
ped^ by alien pleasures ; ^.<7. the pleasure of flute-music would easily disturb 
the pleasture of acquiring ^owlcdge, in any student not habituated to learn- 
ing ; he would find more delight in hearing the flute than in his apeculation, 
and consequently, the pleasure taken in flute-music would annul the activity of 
reasoning. So in other cases, when a man exercises two activities at a time, the 
pleasanter of the two ejects the other, and the more, in proportion to its superior 
pleasantness. If the pleasure of the one activity much exceeds that of the 
other, it actually cancels that other, and annuls its exercise : and hence it is that 
when we vehemently delight in doing some particuloi- thing, we have no in- 
clination at all for doing anything else : whereas if we have no particular 
pleasure in the matter in hand, we do something else at the same time, like 
people at the theatre who cat sweetmeats ; they do it particularly w'hen the actors 
are bod and the spectacle indifPerent to them. 

Since therefore the special pleasure of each activity emphasizes, prolongs, and 
improves it, while an alien pleasure mars it, it is plain that the pleasures differ 
widely from each other ; indeed the activities seem to find alien pleasures almost 
as great an obstacle to their proper exercise and development as ore their own 
sjiecial pains (j.^. the opposites to their special pleasures). Their special pains 
annul the activities — e.g. If waiting is a pain to a roan, he w'dl not wriU* ; if 
reasoning be unpleasant to a man, he will not philosophize. And exactly the 
some resnlt wrill be brought about by an alien pleasure. If. thereforo, the alien 
pleasure acts just like the special pain, and the sjiecial puin bo the ojqiositc to 
the special pleasure, it follows that the alien is opfiositc to thesfxjclal pUiiwure ; and, 
if opposite, they cannot be homogeneous. Pleasure, therefore, is not boniogencouB. 


(i) AKCUMEKTS FROM THE GOODNESS AND BADNESS OF PLEASUItES. 

1 . Now as the various modes of human activity differ in goodness 
and badness, some of them being desirable, others 
blameworthy, and others indifferent, jdeasures 
also exhibit corresponding characteristics ; every 
exercise of our jiowcrs being attended by a 
pleasure natural to it. Consequently the pleasure 
that is natural to a right activity will itself also 
be right, whereas a jdeasure involved in a had 
activity will itself also be an evil one. 


1 . Pleasures admit 
of the same qua- 
litiee as our actiri- 
ties do. But ac- 
tivities differ in 
goodneffl and bad- 
ness. Consequeotly 
pleasures also differ 
iu goodness and 
badness. 


2, Furthermore, desires for what is honourable arc praise- 

, . ,,, worthy, whereas desires for what is base are 

2. But dniire* dif- ■ 


blameablc. But the pleasures involved in our 
activities are more ‘ natural ’ aud more akin to 
those activities than arc the desires for those 
activities. The desires are separate and distinct, 
both in point of time and in their own nature, 
whereas pleasures are very closely akin to the 
activities from which they arise, and are in fact 
so little distinguishable from them as to make it an open question 
whether the activity is not the same thing as the pleasure. [Yet, 


fcreqaallrin g««d 
nem and bodnewi. 
Flcasorea being 
more intimateiy 
united with ac- 
tivities than are 
the desires, must 
bare the same cha- 
lacteristica. 
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most assuredly, pleasure does not appear to be merely a move- 
meut of the mind, nor, again, a sensation, or one of the senses : 
such a view is paradoxical. Still, from the fact that pleasure is 
inseparable from thought and feeling, some think that it is 
identical therewith.] 

Just, then, as our modes of activity are distinct, so also are 
the pleasures resulting therefrom. 


3. Again, the sense of sight differs from the sense of touch in 
respect of pureness, and similarly hearing and 
smelling differ from taste. In a corresponding 
manner )>loa8ures differ also ; and among plea- 
sures thi'sc that attend the exercise of the mind 
differ from those that attend the play of the 
senses, and each of the two forms of mental 
activity differs from the other. 


3. Some actmties 
are leas material 
and more spiritual 
than others^ Plea- 
sures will follow 
the same analogy. 


Xow sinoe each pleasure ia specially akin to the activity from which it takes 
its rise, and activiticjs differ from each other in goodness and badness — some 
being desirable, some detestable, and some neutral— it is plain that the same 
holds good of plea.suie8 — some must l>e good, istoine bad, and (ftome neutral ; and 
the pleasure which Is akin to the honourable, good, and worthy activity, shares 
those qualities ; while that which is akin to the baser activity shares that 
quality (for of courw^ desires for the honourable are praiseworthy, and desires for 
the base, blameworthy), and Justly, the pleasure which is akin to the neutral 
activity is itself neutral. And since in the activity there is what may be called 
an inner craving, by which wc arc impelled to exercise the activity, we most 
inquire whether pleasure be more akin to the activity or the inner impulse. 
Apparently it is more closely akin to tlie activity : for it is not cotemporary 
with the inner impul.se. either in origin or in duration, but distinct from it in 
both. The inner impuW*, preceiics both the activity and its oonoomitant pleasure ; 
which are theni.-^elves so closely cotemporarj* as to raise a doubt if they be not 
identical. It would seem then that the plea.saj’e is nearer akin to the activity 
than to the inner impulse ; yet they are not identical ; pleasure is under no 
circumstances identical with Intellect, nor with any Sense ; the very idea is 
absurd ; but, as being inscpaiable, an activity and Its pleafure sometimes «reia 
to be one. 

Again, pleasures differ from one another, as activities do : Sight. e.g. from 
Touch, iTxjunitu — in so far a^ the former takes cognizance of form, only, while 
the latter brings us more into cominunicaTion w*ith Matter. So again Hearing 
differs from Smell and Taste, as being less concerned with matter ^an they ore. 
Correspondingly different are the concomitant pleasures of these different 
activities. Nay. even the plea^^ures of Intellect cannot but be different from 
each other, because there oie diverse activities of the Intellect. 


{c) ARGUMENTS FROM VARIETIES OF CHARACTER IN SUBJECTS 
CAPABLE OF FEELING PLEASURE. 


It is thought that there is a pleasure proper and natural to 
every organized being, just as there is also a 
proper function ; and this natural pleasure is 
that which attends the exercise of its functions. Piauum an Uka 
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the activitiee, and In every single creature this truth will bo evident 
inSd examine the matter carefully. The pleasure 

of a horse is distinct from that of a dog or from 
that of a man. As Heraclitus says, an ass would choose a 
bundle of fodder rather than gold, fodder being more agreeable 
to asses than gold. 

As, therefore, the pleasures special to subjects differing in kind, 
are themselves different in kind ; so on the other 
hand it is reasonable to conclude that ]>lcasures 
special to the same class of subjects are indistin- 
guishable. 

But in the case of men at any rate the objects 
that cause pleasure differ in no slight degree. Things wdiich 
delight some men are painful to others : things 
distre.ssing and hateful to some men are j)len- 
sant and welcome to otlicrs. This difference is 
found to exist even in matters of taste : the 
same things do not appear sweet to a man who 
has a fever as to one who has sound health, nor 
does the same thing apjiear hot to an invalid ns 
to one who is hale and strong. In a similar manner this observa- 
tion applies to things that are distinct }>cr se. 

In all such cases where jdeasure and pain arc concerned, it 
is tlie impression made on the good man that 
appears to be the true one. But if this jirin- 
ci[ile can be safely laid down (as it probably 
may) — if, that is, the (riteiion of every jdeiisure 
is virtue and the virtuous man in the degree of 
his virtue, then what appear iilea.sures to /lim will be pleasures 
indeed, and things in which he takes delight will be delightful 
indeed. 

But it is no marvel if what is <listasteful to the good man 
should appear j)lcasant to others. There are many 
corrupt and debased forms of human nature ; 
and it is only to such and such like that the 
things which a good man abhors appear plea- 
sant : they are not really so. 

■ Pleasures however that are confessedly disgraceful cannot, it 
is clear, be rightly called ideasures, excei)t to the vicious and 
abandoned. 

But among pleasures that apjicar honest and true, of what 
nature can we say is the distinctive pleasure of 
mawf Is it not, evidently, the pleasure that 
of right, the ae- flows from the conscious exercise and develop- 


The itleasnres of 
aitimaiff who are 
ntiod Ijy instinct 
fall under gcDcral 
groups. 


But m/tn, having a 
frw will, varies his 
artivitieH ; and the 
vanntton of his ae- 
tivilic‘< i? followed 
by a eorres^KJuding 
(Ufferenoe in his 
pleasures. 


Amid these ■va- 
rieties the standanl 
of the virtuous man 
is the true and 
only standard. 


'Ifo argoment can 
thereforo be Jraw’ii 
from disgraceful 
pleas urea. 
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ment, of his faculties, every form of such de- 
velopment being attended by a pleasure of its 
own ? 

Whether therefore there be one activity or 
activity lhat arc jwoper to the perfect and happy 
man, the pleasures whicli consummate those ac- 
tivities may be emphatically called the proper 
pleasures of man. Other pleasures arc so in a 
secondary sense, thronuh many gradations and 
ranges, just as are the activities from which they 
arise. 


tiviUes of such an 
one will tlio 
liighest plea-sujc. 

many forms of 

The iiIcasiircH of 
intelloot, there- 
fore (whether spe- 
culotive or prac- 
tical), will be tbe 
highest ])Ieasui^ ; 
and ail others can 
only take rank by 
relation to thw 
standard. 


Further f appears that each hving^ tliincr, having its own function, has there- 
with its ‘••.'■11 pleasure. Jhicause. if o:ich :ictivity hiw its concomitant plca.'-ure, 
and if each living thing has its s|»ecial natural activity, eacli ranst have its 
wpocial jdca.sure : us luflivitliuil inst{mcc.s deinon.strate. There is one pleasure of 
a horse, another of a dng, .another of a man , Hei'acHtu.s notes this point, when 
he says * th<} ass prefers his wisp of hay to gold : fotlder js ^wcct'^ tlian gold — 
to as>es.’ Sf), at any rate, phta'urcs akin to different activities are themselves 
different : while, as is natural, tho.«i‘ akin to the .-amt* activities are akin to one 
another — in kimi. that is : for in (piuntity they may differ. Everylxxly knows 
that m octu ity \\‘vy varying amouutsj of pleicsuro bo different men; 

much so iudcesl that one and the .same activity is the delight of one man and the 
detestation of another, 

Thun, for instance, men do not nil think the lyinje tilings sweet ; the fever- 
patient audtiie liealtliy man differ n iuoly on Uiis js>int. and so do the weakly and 
the strong, idsmt heat and so in other cast'>. Still, ju'-t as in thase cases we 
can learn to discriminate the truly swt*et from the s<‘cmingly '-weet by a reference 
to tht> taste of .sound and healthy men — m.i can we di.-criminate the moral 
pleasures from otlicrs by a ixderence to men of a souiul morol eondition — 
goo<l men, in short. And if this Ijo an accunite saying, that ■ virtue is the 
mcasuro of each thing, and each man is goo<l in right of such virtue as he 
posHe.sses ' — then tlic true definition of pleasiue.'^ will be ‘ such things as the 
good man considers pleasure*'.* an«l of things ^reeabie. ‘ those in which the good 
man feels delight . ' while things for wliich he lia.s a, distaste, can in no true 
sense be called agreeable, nor ideasurcs. And if cormi>U*d men think such things 
agreeable, it is not matter for woiuler ; for there are many polluted and debased 
inj-tinots, which are agreeable to oorruptetl m^n, but not in a true sense agree- 
aide. Plainly then nyo must not say that confe-ssedly base pleasures are pleasures, 
unless with the sax ing clau'»t‘ * to corruptod men.’ 

lint of the honourable pleasures, nhich shall we name the expressly human 
pleasure ? 

This too is clear from the preceding discussion. Since each pleasure is akin to 
the activity it accompanies, let us find the Amwww activity — that of mafl quA man 
— (whether it bo one or more activities) . tlieii. the pleasures which perfect that 
activity, or those activities, as found in the perfect and happy man, are the 
pre-eminently human pleasures ; the otliers may be called human, like their 
hrCtivities, in a secondary sense and in a more multifarious classifioation. 
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IL— CONCERNING HAPPINESS. 

i. — General oonoeptlon of Happiness. 

The examination of the Virtues and of Friendship and of Pleasure 
« , I ■ i. being now concluded, it remains for us to describe 

From (the efficient . » . tt • i- 

cause) Tirtues, in Outline the nature of Happiness — regarding 

friend.ship, and happiness, as we do, as the consummation of 

T^asure, we now t ^ ^ 

pass to (the final human interests. 

cause) happiness. ffhe discussiou will Certainly be expedited if we 
recapitulate the arguments already advanced upon the subject. 

We have thus dwrussed the Virtnep, and FricndsJiip, and Pleaimre: it remains 
to deal in outline with Happiness, because it is, by common consent, the end and 
ftim of all human action. Wc shall ^vc the clearest and readiest account of it 
by recalling our previous statements on the subject. 


(a) HAPPIKESS IS NOT A PASSIVE CONDITION. 

We have already shown that happiness is not a merely passive 
condition of mind. If it were so, it might be 
rfps'’('i)TmTght possessed by a nmn who slumbered all his life 
belong to a man in through, having im existence like that of plants, 
sleep; or (2) in or by a matt who was sufi'erittg from the direst 

great affliction. ... ° 

misfortunes. 

■yVe stated in the thirteenth chapter of the first Boole that Happiness is not a 
mere condition of mind ; for, if it were. » mnn who lay ludeep all his life, or 
lived the merely vegetative life, and even the man of many and great woes, might 
have to be called happy : for such lives may befol a man who yet has the habit 
of virtue. 


(b) HAPPINESS AN ACTIVITY DESlllABLE FSli SE. 


If, however, such a view would not satisfy our idea of happiness, 
and we must rather rank it as a conscious, actire 
play of the faculties .{as has been explained in the 
preceding Books), and all such modes of human 
activity arc either (1) unavoidable and only desir- 
able as means to ends, or (2) desirable for their 


Happiness being an 
activitj (and the 
modes of activitj 
being (]) subordi- 
nate, or (2) abso- 
lute), will be a 
mode of activity 
absolutely choice- 
worthy per $e. 


own sake, it is evident that we must regard 
happiness us one of those states that are desirable 
for their own sake, and not as one of those that 
are desirable relatively to something else. Happiness lacks nothing 
for its completeness, but is perfect in and by itself. 

Now those mental activities are absolutely choiceworthy from 
which nothing is expected beyond their own free exercise; and 
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acts that arc regulated by a moral law seem to be of this char- 
acter, since the performance of good and noble 
acts comes under the category of things desirable pefimtion of also, 
lor their own sake. 

If, then. i(. seem'i ab.'=?un3 to call bUch a man happy, it remains to us to conclude 
tliat HappinosK is an actL\ ity ; so we must certaml}' inquire which of the human 
iLctivitie‘» it is. For Ronro activities are ]»3rfunctor3', and tend to aims other than 
thomselveH, and are souj^lil. eon'ttquently. as mt-ans. not as ends; while others 
nvc in themsolves desirable Hence it is ai>parent that Happiness is to be reckonefl 
in the latter as bcin^ adetjuato in itself and in uo way imperfect; while 

whatever is cIkhpii ineau^ t<» an object, clearly needs the addition of that 
ol»joet, to be in itself <h >irable a id 

Hut activiti< - siocordinq; to tiio \ irtiien ( which arc soug-ht not as means but as 
ends), arc u<]r‘piate in t!ienn<‘he», to do thiug-< honourably and well is among 
Uio things f-Uoieeworthy ;/ » 


(c) IIENCR MANY THINK THAT IIAVPJSKb'i JS IHHKTKAM. WITH 
AMUSEMENT WHICTr IS ALSO DEMnKI) 677. 

Amusements, again, that are pleasurable, seem to be of this 
character : men desire tlicn), irrespective of con- 
sequences. Indeed tlie tendency of amusements 
is that men are injured vniber than benefited 
thereby, disregarding, as tliev do, health and 
fortune iu tlic pursuit. 

But the majority of those whom the norld ac- 
counts happy, have ri'coiirso to aimiscmenrs of tliis kind, hecau.se 
at the courts of Princes men skilled in suoli like 
jinstinies arc in liigli favour, as making themselves 
agreeable in entertainments for which Princes 
crave: indeed such c<mr(iers are necessaiT for 
them. Still, though such things arc iiojnilarly 
thought essential to hap]>iness hecansc men in 
high office divert themselves therein, yet men of this type are surely 
no real criterion of what liappincs.s is. In the 
mere exercise of power there is implied neither neither ‘tho 

V iiliUlv’ nor *tUe 

iuo]‘al wortJi nor lutelleftuai perception, wJicnce poworful' arc true 

iiloiie ri^lit di.^pnsiiioiin niul a '^ood life Imve their mdxt, 

^ ^ ^ Bubjcct. 

rise. 

'Pleasant ainu.“5(jiiu'Dt.s arc no doubt in tbls t^aine categoi’y: that is. they 
arc chosen for tlieir own sakes, and when chosen biiug no ulterior advantage, 
but rather Io^i.'j: for they lead to nccjlcct of health, and of such possessions aa 
tend to health. Tims it happens that many of tlic fortunate, whoso life's course 
runs smoothly, betake thcniKflvots eagerly to the life of amusement, and highly 
esteem men of ready uiul amusing disjwsitiou ; and, at the courts of tyrant^i, 
KkiUed jcfitors gain much popularity, by pUasantly ])roviding their mastera with 
the amusetnent which they desire, and tiiiuk necessary for their so-called Happi* 
fiosa, swell luuuseincnts qre thought to constitute happiness, because men 

0 Q 


The ni.iA'j f)( men 
tliiitk and tiiubC 
vho have j're.atest 
povu'i- ?iro thn\(5 
wljo me keenc*t 
fk'i- {ijnii''Pnicnt. 


IhU ‘ ’ 

roinci vvitiiin thi^ 
dclinithui of per- 
f ‘ct .11 tiv itie.s • v. ill 
alml^cment theu bo 
hai'piuohs ’ 
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in lii"h power spend eo muoli time in tliem ; but tlicy do not really constitute 
it, and tbo suftm^e of Buch men ia quite inadequate oh a jnoof. Power ia no 
guarantee of virtue nor of hoalthincsa of mind, and it ia these which produce 
Bound aotivitios. 


(d) BUT XONE BUT THE PEUPICCr MAN IS COMPETENT TO PRO- 
NOUNCE UPON MORAL QUES'J’IONsi. 

Tlio mere fact that men w]io have never Jiail a taste of genuine 
anil noble pleasures, burry away to bodily enjoy- 
ments, luiist not lead us to infer that a life of 
self-indulgence is ilierefore more desirable tban 
a life of virtue : — that would be to argue bke 
children, who fancy that things prized among tlicinselves are 
things most excellent. It i.s very natural therefore that there 
should bo a wide difference between the feelings of the good and 
the bad, precisely as tlicre is between the impressions of children 
and of men. 

Wo come bach therefore te the view irhicli has lieen often 
explained in this Treati.se, that things are only 
pleasurable in reality wlieu tlicy appear so to the 
mind of the good man : whilst to each individual 
the activity i.s most desirable which is in accordance 
with his own peculiar state; so, too, tlie activity 
most desirable in the eyes of th.e good man is one 
that is regulated by the standard of virtue. 

The fact that men, boLu" wliolly and devoid of ta.’^tc for noble and 

genuine pleasure, betake thcnl^clve^l to mere carn.d tleliglits. doc.'^ not load \ui 
to conclude that wuch dtliglttri 5>ro in any Hcn.^e pr<’/eral)le to genuine jdeaHuref*. 
Children think their own pet toys the finot of all thin;rK, ;<uch childish things 
are Talueless to men; and. corre'^iiondingly, homst men ^\iU not admire what 
base men think admirable; for the former urc attraoted by the reality, the latter 
by the semblance, of plea.-urc. 

Therefore, as we liegan Ity saying, the true defuntion of things honourable and 
noble ia ‘those which the righUous man think'^ such.* And smcc each man 
aim* at and prefers such activities a« corrospon*! to the inner liabits of his soul, 
and the righteous man lives according to the habit uf virtue, it is plain tliat 
pleasure will Ixj in activities acconling to virtm*, and thut Uiew, and theno alone, 
will seem to him either honouraldo or i»lcasant; while more amu'^cments, as being 
alien to his bouI’s habit, will tscem coutcmptiblc. Such a man's decision will bo 
sound and correct. 


The juugfuent of 
aU men i« coloured 
hy their chanwter. 
Ouly tl»e virtuou.s 
man therefore can 
dotemiine quci»' 
tions of virtue. 


Worthlessne'jfi of 
an a^jpeal to jvopu- 
lar jiasiiioiis. 


(e) FURTHER ARGUMENTS THAT PLEASURE IK NOT KUMMUM BONUM. 

liappinees, tben, docs not consist of Amusement. It w'oukl 
surely be absurd that the Chief End of man 
ilot amii.scnicnf, and (bat men sliould 
iniuielf. spend tlieir energies .and emlurc liardsliip all life 
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long for t!ic sake of subsequently diverting themselves. Tlxere 
is iiotliiug but what has an end beyond itself, except hapjjuiexs ; 
to speak generally, everything else that we desire has regard 
to something beyond. But happiness is an end complete and 
absolute in itself. 

Again, to devote ourselves to a life of labour and of privation, 
with only amusement for a motive, is evidently ^ raison 

the sheerest folly anxl childishness. On the con- ivitre of amuso- 

trary, the rijitht coixrse seems to be, as Anacharsis inontissubvcrjufut 
says, to take aimisement only to (jualify u.s for 
the strain of serious work. Ainuscnient has, in fact, a resemblance 
to rehixaii n, and all men roijiiire relaxation, being unable to 
labour wiiiioiit iutiu'inission. ( 'onsequuntly ‘ I'ehixatiou ’ is not 


itself a ‘ iinal end,’ being taken only xvith a view to subsequent 
activity. 


Furthermore, it is tliought that the happy life 
is one in oonformity xvith virtue; but virtue 
involves a spirit of earnestness, and docs not 


3 . Auiu.semcnt is 

till: Yciy ulua t>f 
the liaj'j'y life. 


consist in amusement. 


tVo say too that things earnest are better than things frivolous 
or tilings that 'oring amnsement, and tliat the , „ 

^ o o 7 rroTn tliC cro* 

activity of Henson ns the highest faculty mxd of nenv of our mi- 
mau as (he noblest creature, is move earnest and ‘a"-'' 
more important than any other; and the activity is i.ori.wr 

of that which is highest is at once better and tisui th.it of tho 
fraiiglit with greater happiness. 

As for bodily or sensuous pleasures, that is a hap])iiicss which 
any one might ciiiov — the .slave no less than the , . 

, „ , .'i. Ainnsomciit in- 

iiest 01 men. iSut no one ailoxvs a slave any voIms 
claim to veal happiness, any more than to real ami may been joyoU 
//fe. True happiness is not possible in such pur- si.jve’V iifo 'is 
suits as those of a slave, nor in fact under any iiuonsistent -wiiu 
other circuiustanees tlinn tho free development of 
a life in harmony witli virtue, as has been already ox'pluiued. 


'Wo may, thnri'fore, concluile that more amusement is not a thinjr to bo held 
in Iionour, and that true Happinc'W is not to be found in it. Indeeil it is absurd 
to conceive of mnu'<einent as being- the * end ' of human life, and to devote one- 
self utterly to labour and trouble all one’s life, to secure lunusemcnt; yet this 
must be allowed to bo necessary, if one Hupposo amusement to be happiness. For 
whatever else we sock, wo seek as a means to happiness ; and it is the extreme of 
folly, and childishness itself, to sweat and «trug{jlo through life to obtain amusO' 
ment ! Hut to choose amusement on the priuoiple of Anacharsis — that we may 
do serious Avork the better for it — is tho tree and proper course. For amusement 
is a kind of respite to tliose who live a life of effort, inasmuch as they cannot 
keep np a continuous strain ; it revives their power and restores them to tiioir 
task r(;fi'oshod and invigorated : so that Uio respite Is not an * end ' in itself, but 


0 o 
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the activity is the ‘ end ’ of the regpite. Besides, everybody allows that the truly 
happy life must be in accordance with virtue ; it must therefore be an earnest 
life ; and the earnest men is such in virtue of his serious hours, not of those of 
amusement. Further, we say that things serious are in themselves of higher type 
than matters jocose nnd comic ; and that tlie activity of the better part of the 
soul is of a higher type than that of the worse part; and that which is itself 
better and has a better origin is more akin to true ha]^j)iue.'-s. 

Furtlier, indulgence in carnal pleasures is connuon to all — to ordinary men, to 
base men, to slaves — and to the nlo^t villainous as much as k) tin* best ; but 
happiness is said to appertain to the gooil aiul to them only : for no one could 
ascribe it to the base ns well, any more tliaii lie could say that the base and the 
best lived an identical life : liccauso Ilappinof'S not incident to a low standard 
of living, but resides, us we liave already said, in activities which arc in acconlancc 
with virtue. 


ii. — Happinees under its ideal aspects. 

(a) HAPITNKSS, BKIKO THE ACTIVITY 01' 'IIIK IIKIHEST I'AUT OF 
OUIl NAT I RK, IS PJIII.OSOI'HIC MKDITATIOX. 

If, tlicii, liapiiiiit'ss lie (lie unfolding- of a life in linnmniy witli 
virtue.', its staiuliird iiiust iialundly lie tlic liigliest 
virtuo— \.i‘. the virtue of that wliicli is lii;>liest. 
Oousoiiuently whatever tliis he, whetlier Intellect 
or some other faculty whicli hy nature’s rijjht 
seems to rule and to fake ])re-enuiieiicc nnd to 
have an iuslinctive pcroejition (‘uiieeruinf; ohjeefs 
iiohlo nnd divine (wiietlier it he itself divine, or 
whether of all atfrihiites within us it he most 
divine) — the activity of this faculty, in necordanco 
with its own proper execlleiiee and lealizin;,' its own stnndiU'd, 
will he jierfect, ahsoliito liajijiiness ; and, as has heeii explained, 
such an activity will he meditative or phiiosojiliie. 

It licing proved, tluu. tliat Il5ippin<r«s ri>ul<?. in activities according to virtue : 
if there be among such uctiviths any prc*( mini nt one. Unit will be the sjHiuial 
abode of Happines. For Happiness; [a pri -cnnnint an<l the erown of all things ; 
and our crowning activity is that of the lH>t aiiioug our powers — (that ]>ower, I 
mean, which by nature rules and guides us towards truth nnd tlic g’ooil : wliether 
we call it if^irit or by some otiur naino, iiiattcis not : it is that jiart in um w'hich 
comprehendB things honourable and divine, and is ikelf divine, or. at any rate, 
the most divine of our powers). The activity of this iiowcr. well and fitly 
developed and in accordance with its KiKiciol virtue, must bo Ferfect Iliippine^n, 


Haiqrmcsfci, i'' iiu 
* activity cicconlmg 
to virtue’ uud yxr- 
/fct iirtue ]s the 
virtue of the higli- 
ost jwrt — t.e. voCs. 
Pfy/ict happlnc'-s 
will, therefore, lie 
iuteliectual ucti* 
vity. 


(i) CHARACTEBISTICS OF THE LIFE OF MEDITATION. 

Tliis view of happiness will be seen (from tlic accompanying; 
Tnieiicctnai «cti- <lt;scri[)tinii) to liiirmoiiizc with our previous state- 
vity Kvtiiifie* fully mciits mill with tlic trutli. 
ail the requisite 
coDditions of hap- 

piniMs. 1 . The activily of Ilcason is i/ic hiyhest form of 
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activify, since Ileason is ilichigliestfaculty wifhiu us, and the sub- 
jects wliich come within the cognizance of Reason j 
are the liiglicst within the range of thought. conceivable. 


2. Moreover this activity is tlic most ahiditt/j : we are better 
able to meditate continuously tlian to do, con- ^ 
tinuously, aught else whatever. 


3. This iictivitj' insj)ircd by Philosoph}' is confessedly more 
tlian all other activities that are conformable to 
virtue, most pli’nsiirohle ; and w'e all think it Jt ’SiMttp/en- 
essential *uat pleasure sbould be intermingled 
with happiness. It is believed at any rate that Philosophy entails 
pleasures that arc marvellous both in purity and permanence; 
and it is but natural that the pursuits of those who have attained 
to knowledge should he more delectable than the pursuits of others 
Avho are searching for it. 


4. Further, the ‘ s/’//-,w///Wc’my ' oC which I have spoken, will 
ho most surely found in the practice of medita- 
tion. Of course the mere necessaries of life are i' 

required as miudi by (lie i»hii().<o|>lior by tlie 
man of honour and all others. But, assuming men to be amply 
jirovidod with nei t^^arics, the upright man has still further need 
of society of his fellow-citizims, towards whom and iii reciprocity 
witli whom he may display his integrity. Similarly in the case 
of the temperate and lirave man — social surroiuulings are essen- 
tial. The pliilosopber, on the eontrary, is able to meilitate even 
in isolation, and the more prohuuul a philosopher he is, the 
better able is ho so to meditate. It were, perhaps, preferable 
that he should have fellow-workers ; still he is in himself per- 
fectly indejieudent and suflieieiit for the development of his own 
life. 


5. Again, tlie activity of reason, even when quite alone, would 
seem to be chevislted Jin- il.< on n sahe. Nothing 
accrues from this activity be\ond the simjile jday 
of thought ; whereas from external activity we 
compass some result, greater or less, beyond the mere action itself. 

R. Lastly, the aclivily of reason scorns to imply the possosstou 
of leisure. To gain such leisure is the very aim 
of all our busiuess, just as the purpose of carry- 
ing on war is to secure pence. 


6. It is froe from 
cm 
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Now the exercise of the practical virtues takes place cither in 
public life or in the career of the soldier; but 
[All other fonr.s of the octions incidental to politics or to war seem 
and involvc anxiety and labour — those of war 
absolutely so. The statcsniaa never resolves on 
war for the simple purpose of fighting, nor does he make warlike 
preparations without an ulterior aim : he would bo regarded ns 
a perfect savage if he treated his friends as enemies simply that 
battles and slaughters might be brought about. 

The activity of the statcsm.an also is laborious and anxious, 
even beyond the mere exercise of political functions, aiming, .as it 
does, at compassing asecnd.ancy and honour, or at any rate happi- 
ness for himself .and his fellow citizens (liappiin'ss in this sense 
being distinct from national or j)ublic h.ajipiness, which in fact we 
seek as personal and priv.atc and distinct from the happiness of 
the communitv as siwhl. 


ThiH Ilappinr-c. i-. emU .nplal ir, ; for Ixn'ii our pn vlons ncc('Ui'it of liuinan 
notivitiofl. and Uic faot.> they staiid. are uitncshcs. tliat pi i feet ha])]>iui'>.s lien in 
the activity of (xiult.uiplatiuu. I'or io.li'wl (ns we sjiiil )n our tientise on rj'ieiid- 
I hill) TnU'liocl is our es.einiai Ix-iiie. anil cDiiseqiiently tile iielir ily of Jul< lleet i . 
our hijjhcst activ.ty, aud its <iiseoveiie> arc the hipiiest of all lie liiseovei ies of 
our .senses : .and therefore, if Jtappmc's i, tlic lii"!;est of all t’.mie.-. io I'luviutu 
must certainry he that of Intellect, a.s the lii;;hest of our jiinveis. 

Furthermore, we inu.- t ascribe coiitiiinnnco to lliippincss. I’erfeet liappincss is 
only possible to n man on ooudmon of no sudden break oceuninK in it ; and tliis 
eondition is most pos.siblo to (.'ontemplatioii, which udmiU of contiinuuiee more 
than anythin;; else tlii.t we do. 

Further, wc conceive that an admixture of riensure i-, necessary to Ha]>pines.s ; 
nud. of all activities in acooiiianee with virtue, that if tlio pliilosopiiic mind is 
confessedly most picasurahlc. Philosophy indeed appears to confer ninrvcllmis 
pleasures, becau.so of ite puiity and entire abstiactimi fior.i matU r, and its con- 
stant nnehaufring activity aiiout sulijects innnutaiilc and eU'rnal. Herein it 
differs from practical activity, which needs matter to work on, and coinx'rns 
things merely contingent, (i.e., the details of [iractice), and Uicrcforc presenting 
no scope for perfect Happiness. 

FurOicr. the truly happy mail must tic adequate to himself — a qnality con- 
ferred more by contemplative than by pi-netieid iicUvity. 'I'hc contemplative and 
the practical man alike require the necessaries of life ; in iwldilion to which tho 
practical roan noed.s other things to develois; his activity in ncooidancc wiUi 
virtue ; the just man. r.y., requires oUier men ns objects and aids of his just 
dealing, and so does tlio tcro])eratc man, and the limvc man, and mo on. But tho 
Philosopher, even when alone, can philo.sophiw!. needing no other presence, and 
the greater philosopher ho is, the less ai*e Ins extraneous needs ■ and even if ho 
does require companionship as an aid to iMitter ismU-niplatioii, still he is, most of 
all mem, adequate to himself in practising perfectly liis special activity. 

Again, Happiness must be choiceworthy in itself and desirable ; and the con- 
templative life amswerB to this reqnii-cmcnt, licing loved for itself. Wc seek no 
further end by it« means, nor is there any collateral result of Contemplation, 
beaidca itself j whereas by all the practical virtues, there is some such object, 
greater or less, to be gained ; by courage, victory ; by tcmiierouce, serenity of 
son! ; by prudence, discovery of means to the supremo End ; by all alike, public 
proqierity. But Contemplation has so further result, with a view to which it 
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pocms dewrabic. but ^ loved for its own sake. Tlierefore it appears to constitute 
human happiness. 

Again, IIapi)ineHH mu^t snlwist in a certain serenity and leisure for contempla- 
tion. For leisure, not work, is the tme end; we work hard, in order to win 
leUuro, just os wc fight in order t«> win peace. Hut the activities of the practical 
virtues arc exorcised in public affaii'S I'lnd in war, which, of all tactions, seem 
furthest ii moved from serenity sind lei'^niv. Tlits is cspccialh' true of war ; for, 
in that, serenity is hnposd\)lc • (}f it were otlicrwist'. war would be bought for its 
own sake, whicli of course never Jiappens ; no ojio wibhes to canst? a w'ar as per ay> 
desirable : it would be the act of a iniscr^saiit t** make fnends into enemic-i for 
the sake of war and carnage) Public affair-*, ti/o arc cleful} contrary to lei'^urc; 
the public man. li -sides ma laging the affah's of the stoti has to obtain )«)wer 
and honours lor hini-ell, and ii:ippin("> loo. onis not no ii-J\ for himself hut for 
the people as well ; mid this i-. di't)neM> .a donbb* work : a*' is proved by his owti 
attitude towa* d.-. it' ; h«i is not s.i‘ i"'' • I w ilh lim own happiness, but seeks that of 
the people, 11 eieby showing that they are dirtmct. 


((,') KhsrMl'c : THE CONSTITUEN'T ELEMENTS OF THE I'ERFECT LIFE. 

If, tlicreforo, anion, actions conformable to virtue, tlic career 
of llie statesiinui or of tlic soldier, tliongli pre- 
eminent in cchit and imjiortancc, is anxious 
mid snliordinate to ulterior imrfioscs and is not 
elioicewortli^' for its own sake, ivliereas on the 
otlicr hand, tlie activity of the intellect seems 
pre-eminent in moral worth (as heiit.g contoinpla- 
five and philosophicj, and aims at no end beyond itself, anil 
involves a pleasure all its own and a jiloasnre Mliicb strengthens 
the power of meditation : and if, further, the characteristics of 
‘ self-snflicicncy ’ and ‘ freedom from caro ’ and ‘ unwearyingness ’ 
(relatively to man), together -with all other attributes that are 
commonly assigned to the happy man, arc seen to follow in the 
wake of this intellectual activity — this, assuredly, will be the 
perfect happiness of man, if taken to comiirise within it a full 
term of life, nothing incomiiletc being compatible with the con- 
ditions of liapjiiness. 

And since, of all aclinns accoitlinf; to virtno, tho,«c of public affairs and war 
aip most oonsidcialile in honour and impoitancc, and at Uie same time are most 
contrary to Iri-nro. and specially dirccttxl to some end, not liein" in themselves 
tlesirahlc ; while the activit.v of the intelleet is of higher type, (os being the 
nctivity of •the soul's noblest pait.) nnd is sought for no object beside.8 itself, nor 
itself aini.s at any other object, but ^lossesses its special pleasure, and that a 
g-rcater pleasure than attaches to the practical activities — which pleasure enhances 
the activity : since, also, the activity of Intellect is at once mo.st adequate to it- 
self and most serene (as far at least ns such states are possible to man), and 
shares, lu a wonl, all the qualities specially ascribed to the happy man ; sinoe, I 
say, all this is so, it is plain that Contemplation, which is the activity of the 
intellect in accordance with virtue, prolonged through a oompleto life (for neither 
duration, nor any particular of happiness, should be imperfect) forms the perfect 
happiness of man. 


l-XhaiKtive do- 
seriplion of the 
philosophic life and 
its jtre'cminciicp 
over the life of 
action. 
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(f/) THIS IS KOT AN T’NATTAINAIILK KOIt TRANSf KNPNNTAL IDEAL. 


A life that fulfils these conditions will he higher than the eotn- 
mon range of man. No one can live a life like 
tl'is so tar as he is merely man, hut in so far as 
ill Tirtiip nf tiic there is a divine element inherent in his nature, 
n-it'urc^ proportion in which this divine element 

is superior to the complex organism of man, in 
that degree also his intellectual or spiritual activities will ho 
superior to those which arc inspired hy ordinary virtni'. 

If, therefore, intellect is divine relatively to man, then the 
,, , . life which is conformahle to intellect will he 

Sloral oWigatioii to n i. j- ii 

follow the life of divinc relatively to the hie oi man. iJut, lor all 

rc.uon “^tte oniv that, wc ouglit not to fidlow tlic advice of those 
life of maiMte woi think Only of human interest as 

proper to our human life, and of that mortality 
' ‘ which all men share. Itather ought we, so far as 

may ho conceivable and pos.sible, enter upon immortality, and to 
shajio our every thontfhl with the aim of living hy the standard 
of the highest principle within us. liiltlc tlaaigh it he in hulk, 
intellect fiir surjiasses all other jiowcrs in dignity and capacity; 
it would seem, in fact, to he eticli man’s own ‘ self’ — if, that i.s, a 
man’s ‘self’ is the .sovereign principle, and tliat winch is highest 
within liini. It would, therefore, lie a monstrous thing if a man 
'were to prefer not the life wliicli is peculiarly his own, hut a life 
that belongs to something else. 

The view maintained fin the last I’ook) will harmonize with 
the present : that ‘Avliicli i.s peculiarly it.s inrn, i.s 
The lifu of riaw.ii, natur.allv the best and most agreeable to every 

Ik i'iik Sllltt'il to the i ') o' x . n i l • if 

imtiiii; of creature. N), too, il intellect lie pro-cnnuently 


mail, uiJl give liiin 
true»t (ileuMirc aiul 
1j 


distinctive of man, the life regulated by intellect 
will he the life m<).st jdeasnrahle to man, and 
consequently also the life most truly blessed. 


Snch life, however, is swpeihuinun a niiin who lives it. lives it, not i/im man, 
but in DO far as he has an elenitnt of divincncss in his nature. So tlitn, by ns 
much as the divine clement excels the human nilmixture. by so much do its 
activities excel the other human activities- ami its virtue, the rest of moral 
virtue. For if man is godlike i/iia Intellect, the life of Intellect i.s godlike as 
compared with all other bnniaii life. 

Let us not. however, follow the principle inculcated by H>me. ‘ Is'l man think 
man's thoughts, and jnortal man heed tlie things of the mortal state.' Kather, 
let each man, as far as lieth in him. grasp at immortality and do all that he can 
to live in accordance with the highest element within him. And this element in us 
is Intellect. Granted, that in size and bulk it is inferior to all others, liecause it 
is above and ^lort from matter — it is yet the greatest of all in power and worth, 
It would bo nttaly absurd if a man were to choose for himself, not his own Uld 
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but that of some one else : yet. in wimple fact, a man's true self is that in him 
which is most eminent and best ; and lie does not live for his true self, nor his 
own proper and real life, unless he lives in accordance with this best clement. 
Indeed, what we said before will exactly apply here . what is proper and special 
to each man's nature is bc.st and pleasantest to him : and the tiling most proper 
and special to man is activity according to Intellect (if. as apjjears to be true, a 
man's InbtjUect is hia real self) and. of each thin/? that ha.s any activity, the 
special function is to develo)>e that activity. "NYhciico we coTielmlc that the life 
according? to Intellect is the Uiffhest and pleiw^antest Ufe for miin. and makes him 
most truly happy, and i‘j. conscfiucntl3', Hainan Happiness, in. a primary sense 
and degree. 

iii. — Happiness under its social aspects compared wifh the ideal 
happiness of Reason. 

(fi) CONTEMPLATION IS IIIVINE : ACTION IS HUMAN. 

Tlic life inspii-eil Ly other virtues is but second in the scale of 
hiiiipiness. Activities conformahle to a law other „ , 

.V .1 t r T) i. 1 ■ Hnpi)iiif.'« fm' man 

than that of Iteasou are proiicr toman only iii av a w m/ i.cmg is 

his social character. It i.s onlv by intercourse 'icnvoii frum tbe 

. , , , . * • , 1 • iiiunu virlucH, 

0110 witli niictlier, m couhiktcc, hi the various 
kinds of business, and in the control of onr feelings, that \vc can 
disiday justice and courage and perform acts corresponding to the 
virtues, so a.s to maintain wliat is becoming in every relation and 
circimnstanci'. lluf tlie.se actions and ipialities are distinctive of 
our taimau rutlier tiiuu of our spiritual nature. 

Some of these ijualities seem in fact to result from our physical 
organization, and in uianv wavs the excellence of „ 

, ' " , i’ • 11 eiaw’ l««ral virtues 

our moral nature seems to he inseparalny asso- lULiivimiulent upun 

ciated with the feelings. tl‘r vimsii- 

Furthcr, the inoral sense is closely dependent t"ti"ii of m.iii. 
upon the excellence of the moral nature, and this again reacts 
u])on the moral sense, since of course, the prin- 
ciples of till' moral sense arc such a.s to cor- '“"oil wnse 

respond with the moral virtue.s, and the standard mVinj'vir'tnc" 
of the moral virtues is one that is regulated by 
the moral sense. 

These moral excellences, moreover, bound up as they are with 
the emotions, will be displayed in man in so far 
ns he is a compound of soul and body, and the 
'excellences of man as a complex organism are 
those which are proper to his distinctively hitmnu 
nature. 

tlonscqiiently hotli the life that is regulated by 
the virtues and the happiness which is their pro- 
duct will be eliaracteristicnlly human, and adapted 
to the frame of man. 


niul tlie moral vir- 
tues arc tip 

witb t!)v H (fections^ 


Hcacc tUe moral 
lifo (and social 
happiness) la hu- 
man rai^r than 
ascotk or Bplrltoal. 
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The happiness produced hy philosophj', on the other hand, will 
ho independent and ajiart from human interests 
and hniiian needs. [So nnieh only need he 
said about it: to examine the eoneeption more 
particularly woiilil be beyond the scope of our 
present purpose.] 

Tlic second idnce is held hy that hapiniicss which nttonds the PXcrcLu' of (ho 
otliCT virtues. Their activities are puicly hiuium, and subsist in tlie mutiiu! 
relations of mankind. For instance, we exJiihjfc f^»u'ar<Is eacli otJier acts of 
justice, of coura{;[C. and of the other virtnes, in mutual iitTaii's. dcjdin^fs. and 
compacts, and wo tnb»r our own f(‘elin,u‘> by rrCMTviu;>- a seemly reg-.inl lor our 
ncighlxiur • and all lhe''e thin^j'*?. ctnubmetl. arc llic im'serviiiion ol this life (tf 
ours, in »o far as its mortal atlmixtnrt' K couevnu'd : they are. in fact, distinc 
tivelj' human. 

Again, the moral iiirtucs are at time' inunli infliunced Ity eoi'jiorcal conditionK 
many, have iiaturnlly and constitutionally a tcudoncy to tcm]>cr.'incp. or txi 
braveiy. or to magnanimity: and. in n ‘’•ciutral way. Moral Virtuo and Insight 
are closely connected with the feelings. (1 couple logi-ther Moral Virtue and 
Insight for reasons previously state*!, bccau'ie In«.ight ha.s its first prin- 
ciples in the inoral virtue^, ^^hich simply to it the power of lightly conceiving 
the Knd ; while Insight a»nfers <»n Minal Virtue tlic knc)%vlc<lge of Means to the 
End, as we ha\o explained in the thir(4-< ntii iliajMcr of tlu\Si\th Hook.) »Sincc, 
then. Moral Virt-uo concerns, ami i' do- ly eoums-b'^l with, human feelings, nnd 
Insight has Ja cn prowd to !»c Jii'epai-aM*- troiii Moia! Vutm*. it rdeariy /ohow.-i 
that every virtue that is ( .xhibitc d ni actbiu N i b'seh coimeoUxl wit)i tlic feelings ; 
that is. it concf'ma the a*kmi.\'.uie *»f the huiuaii ilcnunt in us, and llio life 
centred in that element, llu; mi tm of n Inch :iie th** <hs(inftiN tdy Iminnn \ irtiu-s. 
(Indeeil, tlio ih tlnition of nmr. is borrow c*! fiom ib'* term'' ixprc'-'iuir ihe human 
admixture of h.ti nature ) 

Consequently, the life and the ha)>i>iiH'S th.at aic in accord. inco with tho{*c 
activities, arc the distinctively human hh‘ an*1 happiness \dii1e (»nly tliat life 
and happiness tliat oi’c. iu nceo:iiaiir<' witj* J.il^dhi**- are *hvine. being siindered 
from ttiingH purely huiuaii. To explain exrictly ]i«»\v tin} ,'irc .smulcrod. and what 
their essential character is. would be l«y<»n<l tlic .s<oj>c ol tins Tieati.*^. and more 
suited to Theology, to declare. Lei ii mfiicc at prcK-ni to utlirm that they luo 
supeihuman. 


Whereas the Bpi ri- 
tual life (and cou- 
tcui]>lative happi- 
ness) is divine. 


(6) coyTEMPLATJoy IS jv.j: iess i<;:i'f:si>K\r rray oi Twwun 

<,'Jl!CXJtSTANfi;s TUAN ACTIUN J.S. 

Intellectu.Tl bappincss would st'cm also to mpiiro external help 
only to a triflinef extent, or at any rate far les.s 
than does the l!iip])iiiess of the moral nature. 
Uranted flait the ii<‘e<! of (lie bare neecHsaries of 
life is felt in both cases to an equal c.Ntcnt, 
though the citizen of the world be more solicitous 
about the body and material things : — the relative 
difference in cither case will be but slight. In 
regard, however, to the exercise of their powers and faculties, the 
contrast lajtwceu their external needs will bo considerable. Tlie 
liberal man will need resources to cany out bis liberal imtposes. 


The Spiritual life 
is far IcM) the 
creation of circutn- 
Htanecs than U the 
moral or MK'ial life, 
which ]ireaup|iohea 
a suitable field for 
ita activity. 
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Tlie just man will need money to requite his obligations. [More 
‘ good intentions ’ are uneertain and precarious : even the unjust 
pretend that their desire is to act justly.] The brave man, again, 
will require opportunities if be is to achieve any exploit worthy of 
bis cour.ige; and the temperate man will need moral freedom. 
How, otherwise, could he, or any other character, be made 
manifest ? 

Upon this point a controversy has been raised — whether the 
most distinctive part of virtue be the intention of 
the agent or the performance of the .net, virtue 
being implied under eidier aspect. Clearly the 
absolute oi perfect form of virtue does not reside 
in either intention or act singly, but in the union 
of botli. 

However, for the performance of virtuou.s ac- 
tions a man requires many favourable conditions ; and the 
greater and more noble those actions are, tlie 
more numerous miisl the conditions be. On tlie 
other hand, for tlie ]i!iilosopher in his meditations 
there is no need ol' any e.xteriial circuinstanecs 
eooiieratiiig, so far at least as concerns tlie .simple phn’ of flionght : 
nay, e.xteriial eireunistanees, to sj.eak generally, are positively 
liimli'anees, at any rate to tlie practice of meditation. 

Still, so far as he is ni'ui., and lives in the society of his fellows, 
the jilulusoplier consents to jievform acts that 
accord with moral virtue; and con.<cqnentIy ho 
will require such external ixcsoureos as I have 
described, in order to play hi.s part as a mnn. 

Our vu'NV conhiTiiotl by tbc roUowingf Sucli n life aud sucli 

lijippincv''-^ require Jiu t'xU'ninJs nor any provision injiu ithout, to support their 
nc'fcivity. Tho life of (-'oiitcniplation require.', of coui’se. the necessaries of cxis- 
tt’iico, iim^inuch as jts subject in a jiiau : hut. for its o\m activity, it nceils no- 
thin" : -while tlic life of practical action rctMi.s bodily provi.'«}on as much as Umt 
of Conteiniilation doc-*, (or rather more. iKJcauso i)mctical activities make a 
p-rcattT claim on tho jOiy.rioal poMor.') and. hc^oud and besides that, needs nii 
external equipment, r.//. the liberal man needs money Avherewith to exercise hU 
liberality ; the just man needs it. to make ropaj'niontvs ; and. without Mtch ex- 
ternal cquiimicnt. neither tho one nor the other, nor any one i»osscsMn{r a virtue 
parallel to those, can do anything in accordance with his spccinl \’irtue. Tho 
ooura^joons man necils a certain coincidenoe. of op|>ortnnity and of pli^'sical 
strength, to lie able to exhibit his ct>urago and eudurnnee i the temperate maa 
needs a certain capacity and i>owcr of plunging, if ho choose, into Pleasure ; and 
so on. with tho ivossessora of each practical virtue— all need certain coincidences 
and opportunities to exercise their virtue. 

For, without action in accordance with the habit of a virtue, tho desire and 
habit of that virtue remain utterly doubtful. Some men. r.y., without being just, 
claim to feel tho desire of dealing justly ; others, without being liberal, to 
feel the desire of acting liberally. 


TIio irqnircmonh 
of tlie i'hilosoj)hor 
iuc tbc Lai'cst 
ihiuluiuiu. 


Freed f>m aud indo- 
)*CU(IC5K‘C of the 
.'•]*ir:tu.'il Of con- 
templative life. 


‘ K the morality of 
the cifjentf there- 
fore, dependent 
njioii the jicrfonn- 
anee oj: acts, .and 
absolutely inter- 
twined -with exter- 
ml conditions?* 
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Further, to have chosen n virtue dcliberatelj is not, by itself, onouffh to pro- 
duce a perfect example of it ; it is also necessary to act up to it, for its perfect 
state needs both deliberate choice ttud action ; both arc so requisite that it has 
been questioned wliether tlio choice or the action be the more essential element 
in virtue. For its perfection, plainly, in their combination. 

We have shown, tlicn, that j>ractical virtue nocfis for its perfection a oei*tnin 
external equipment ; and the ffroatcr and fairer ilic Mrtnc is. the more it needs 
this oqui])mrnt — l>ecause its actions, if ^'•rent and imtnble, need more extemnl 
opi>ort\mities to dcveloj>e their exercise. Tint. th<‘ nuiu of conU'mplativc virtuo 
needs no buch aids and opixirtunities f(»r the <K‘tivUv <jf liis virtue ; nay. such 
aids stand in the way, so to speak, of Contcmi»lation. Still. Ihouj^'h as philoNopher 
he will not need them, he nevertheless piovidt's himself, as a man anionj^ men, 
with the necessaries of practical virtue, in onler to jday the part of liuinauity 
properly with his fellow-men. 


(c) THE LIFE OF THE GOO^ SlKU LD LE Ol'K EXAMPLE, AND 
THEIU LIFE IS ONE OF (MEVTEMPLATloS. 


What is iKist, is 
divine ; but the 
divine life is ii<'t 
one of notion hut 
of contemplation. 


A further proof tliat perfect hnppiness is ‘ intellccfual activity ’ 
or a free exercise of tliou!rlit, may be seen from 
the fiillowiii" eonsicierations. The conception 
which we have fornieil of tlio (ioils is that they 
arc ill the iiiuhest sense blessed and happy. 

JJiit, as for moral actions, wliat Idnd, pray, 
could we attribute to ' Su])j)oso the I'vartice of justice : — 
^ surely they would ajijicar ridieidous exehan^iiiy; 
a^™min/actiou 111- aiiioiig one another, lestoring depusils and .sucii- 
moral virtue tu the like tilings? or. cnu we snjipose tlicm to jier- 
form <lec(ls of eoiiriig'c, bcariagr up under cir- 
cumstances of fear, and incurring danger because that were 
noble? Or suppose them to perform acts of generosity: — yet 
to whom will they make lu-esenl.s? Jt were monstrous that 
there should be currency or anything of that kind among (rW.s. 
Or suppose the iiracticc of .self-n straint;— wliat would that mean 
of Gods/ Would it not he a vulgar and eipiivocal compliment 
to say of them that llicy had no had passions? Indeed, if wc 
go through the whole calalogue of moral relations, wc ahull 
find that they are all trifling and too inadeipiatc fur the life of 
Gods. 

Yet, notwithstanding, we have all this belief of the Gods (hat 
they and lienee that their existence is a 

conscious and active existence : — we cannot of 
course imagine that they sleep their life like 
an Endymion. liut in llie case of one who 
Ikes, if action, and, still more, iiroduction, bo 
taken out of bis range, what is there left except 


What then is the 
life of the Gods if 
we exclude action 
and production ? 
ContemfiUtion or 
thought. 


meditation ? 
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So, then, the activity of the Gods, though excelling our own 
m blessedness, will be the i)rtictice of meditation ; 
and, among all the forms of activity that are j j 

]>ossihlo for man, that will he most blessed that jattem. 
is nearest akin to the life of the (tods. 

There is a new proof of this view in tlie fact that the animal 


world generally Inive no share of happiness, de- 
])rived as they arc of the faculty of niedilntion in 
the true sense of the tirtn. 

On the pait of the Gods, then, their wliole life 
is blessed; but o\i tlie part of men, their life is 
far as there is abiding in us some faint resem- 
blance to that heavenly cmitemplalion. lint of 
all living oroattires not one, save man, is bapjiy, 
as liaving in no sense any part in the ‘ ^'lMou 
Divine.’ 


The sttuic trutlj ih 
sliouu us by ciiu- 
(tf the aniiiiiil 
kmj'tloui. 

only blessed so 

(Uir true liapj>i- 
ne^-s, tlitTcfore, v, ill 
be in e.xact ratio o£ 
onr j)ower of con- 
tciiijiUitioii. 


The comdusion, therefore, is this: aide as is the range of 


intellectual activity, so wide is the range of hap- 

piness : those to whose lot it falls to have a of ointem- 

more uninterrupted vista of truth, realize to an 

, t . . , , ^ luni: tloos tlio I’oa. 

equal extent what tins to be hapjiy — not nn- sioumions of imr- 
rertainly and as matter of chance, but in right i'inc.'s ouutuaic. 
of tlieir powers of meditation, the \isioii of truth being precious 


and glorious in itself. 

Ju a word, then, hap[»iuess is a species of ec- 
stasy, or unulitatioii upon things divine. 


In fact, oontpinplji- 
tion dtul Impjiincss 
are iflcntitiai. 


The foUowiujf cuii^ideration, :il<o pro\c-( thut (leiTVct Uappinc.tst tsubi>i>ts in th(^ 
coiiUiinphitivc hl'o. routcniiiiation h flu* >olo Janctiitn of God. who is purely 
ble*<>(ed ftud happy. 1 '\h* what other occu\»at.um can wc j'ossibly ascril>e to Him .* 
Cftu wc say Ho deal.'* justly, for in.-'tanco ! Nay. it is clearly absurd to conceivQ 
of Him as conoludiii'j bi\vi;ains. ph‘it«res, and so fortli. Can we aay He 

acts with counige ’ Xiiy. in wimt can Ho have to face things terrible or 

risk, his life 1‘ot honour ^ The very t'xjms.-,ion i.s prejxistcrqus. (.’an He show* 
libenility Nay. to wlioin can Ho show it, and by g-ift of what.' It is absan.1 
to conceive of Ilim us havuiir ni(nn*y winch Ho needs for his owm support, bub 
g-ives to others for generous inotivt's. And how can He be temj>erato. having no 
had appetites to ciub ’ All sndi practical qualities arc petty and unworthy to 
be ascribed to ('od. 

But if, as all incu conceive. Ho has life. Ho must have an activity’ — we cannot 
think that Ho lies torpid and inactive, like llndyinion ! 

So, since He has an activity, but not, as wo have sliowui. that of moral action, etill 
less that of pi*oduction, (for it is not rcas<»uable to tliiuk of Him OwS continuously 
labouring. OvS handicraftsmen do, to proiluco material results.) what is left for 
us bo ascribe to Him but Contem\>latioii .* 

The activity, therefore, of God, being ju'ccrament in blessedness, must be that 
of Contemplation ; and i>crfecfc Happiness must certaiulv subsist in the con- 
templative life, because there it will be most closely linked to the activity of 
God. A further ]^roof is. that no irrational hoing-* huvo. any share in true happi- 
RosH. being wholly dovoil of the activity of Contcmjilatiou, The wholo life of 
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God U purely blessed : tbe life of man is blessed jast so far os it bears tlie likeness 
and stamp of the divine activity : the life of animals is not purely blessed at nil, 
inosmuoli as they have no share in the contemplative faculty. All thinpfs there- 
fore that have any share in Contemplation, have Happiness, and the larg-er share 
of Contemplation, the more Happiness. In short, Happiness and Contemplation 
are co-extensive, and tliat not incidentally but in virtue of Contemplation lx*ing 
verily and indeed Happiness, and in itself honourable and precious. 

The conclusion is : * Happiness, in its highest and most complete sense, is a 
sort of Couteinplation,’ 


{(i) THE KEQriRKMENTS OP THE PlllLOSOriTEU AUE SLICITT, AND 
ARE srilE TO RE ITloVIDIU) RY THE RODS, WHO AITUOVE HIS 
PURSUITS. 


Still the ijuppinc:>‘^ 
of CoDtoinplatiiiu 
is not absolute 
and i>erfect utilcws 
ccrtiim conditions 
are assninetl ; a.*;. 
health and the nc- 
cessancs of life. 


But on account of liis human nature, flic philosojilior will 
require the cireamstances around him to be sunny 
and bright. The nature of man is not sufficient, 
in its isolation, for the develujunent of the spiritual 
life. His body must he sound and health}- : food 
and the conveniences of life must be jirovided for 
him. Yet surely wc must not sup(ioso fhat, if a 
man is to he happy, he will require a multiliule 
of favourable conditions, though it be not comjictcnt for any one 
to be hapjiy without cerUun c.xtcrual advantages. The true suf- 
ficiency of the j)hilosoi»hcr does not depend uiion sujierfluity ; 
nor does our estimate of a man’s character dcjicml upon the 
abundance of his riches ; nor does the morality of the act depend 
upon the wealth of the agent. Jt is competent for a man to per- 
form noble deeds, though he be not ‘ lord of earth and sea : ’ even 
with moderate resources a man may act worthy of his virtue. 

One may see unmistakable illustrations of this truth, since 
private individuals are thought to perform honour- 
able acts no less than jiotimtates : nay, even 
more so. It is Bufficient for the jiraotico of virtue 
that a man have a bare comjietcncy. However 
poor his Worldly station, a man’s life will be a 
happy life wlieti he devotes his faculties to the 
practice of the virtues. 

8olon was probably correct in the portrait he drew of tlic hajipy 
when he described them iw being (1) moderately 
Jirovided with e.vternal goods, (~) as having jier- 
formed most noble deeds fas ho reidtoned them), 
and (3) as liaviiig lived a tomjicrate and sober life. 
Though possessed of only moderate means, n man 
may still perform his duty in all its relations. 
Anaxagoras, again, seems to liavc understood by the happy man 


Even /doral virtue 
cull exist witUout 
gmit weiUtb or 
l)ower, tlioui^li cer- 
tjiin cuiulitionH 
must be Husuuiod. 


That moderate 
means are sufii- 
cicBt for the at- 
tAinment of happi' 
nees, sufiportod by 
the, aatbority of 
(1) SolOQ, 
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not the rich and powerful, since lie said that he should not he 
surprised if the happy man were thought hy the Anaxa'on- 
multitude a mere unfortunate. The mass of men 
form their estimate by outward circumstances, of which alone have 
they any perception. 

The opinions, therefore, of our sages seem to harmonise with 
my own definitions. This agreement at any rate ^ 

aliords some presumi>fiou m their lavour; still, tlionty must iw 
in matters of conclurt, slrict truth can only lie iwj ne out iiy e'-iw- 
ascertaiiloa hy olJS('rva^l‘>ii oi resuirs ana oi nc fiiiu 
life. The iiuporlaiit cleiiiciit in the (juestion clejiends upon par- 
Liouhir circ'imstancos. (’uii-,oipieiifly wo must bring the opinions 
and theof'.es 1 have meRtioned to t!io test of experience and of 
real life ; and if our theories harmonize with facts we may accept 
tiiom, whereas if tliey are at vanuiice with facts we must regard 
them as ‘ idle words.’ 

But when a man dcvelopes a life in liarmony tvith Reason and 
cherishes Reason above all things, he seems to be 
most perfectly constituted and most lieloved of 
Heaven. Surely if any walchfulness is shown by 
Gods for the interests of men (us men hold), it is 
but natural that they should take pleasure in 
that element of our nature whieli is higlu'st and 
most akin to them.sclves, \ iz. Reason, and tliat 
they sliouhl reipiite with tlicir blessing tho.so who 
love and lioiumr Reason most truly when they sec them having 
reverence for what is jiloasing to lloaven, and living just and 
noble lives. 

That all tlieso qualities arc found in the philosopher is no 
doubtful truth. Tlie philo.sopher, therefore, is 
most beloved of tlie G(iils ; and it is hut natural -hes 

that he sliouhl also and by the same right bo most to the uieiii of tbo 
liaiipv. Here then is a new proof by which philo- 

, , . , * i 1 • 1 , l>clov«l by them. 

Sophy and liappiucss are shown to be identical. 

for the ^\olk of Coutemplation. it w ucco^sary to keep the body soaiid 
iintl healthy by extornul for it is irrational to expoct any man. as such, 

nob to n^juii'e these aids ; human nature is not. m nuch iK)iiitvs, seU-supivortinjr. 

lJut, of these thing's, the man of (\mti‘mp}atiou -will need Ic'^s than the man of 
action. Absolutely, indood, liis requiivments will not be many or great; they 
will con.'^ist merely of the nwessaries of life, aud of those to a moderate amount 
For it is not tlie abundance of wealth and other externals that mokes tlic happy 
man adequate to himself, or that persuades him to judge rightly in pracUc^ 
matters, or to do his duty thoroin. A man may act nobly, without pos^esaiAg 
power by land and sea ; ho ina^', fn>m modemto resources, effoot suoh tilings os 
would well beseem men iuvc'^ted with tlomvnious fuv anvl wide, \Yo see thU 


F^e^l^ iirgumont : 
ilie ^^aT1ts (if those 
cijoridj things 
(hvnio are fciiro to 
)ie pruviilcii by the 
blc'^sing of the 
< 4 od«, M’bo care for 
tljosc who love 
M liut tlicy love. 
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clearly every day, when we find private men keeping the path of Honour and 
fair dealing, as well as, if not better than, men high in place and power. 

Such moderate external provision, then, is sufHoient for the truly happy man ; 
it will enable him to practise his virtue, and to live the life of Happiness, without 
let or hindrance. 

Solon confirms this view, by defining Happiness, not as conHlat'iug in external 
goods, but as being tlio lot of those who have a competency of external goods, 
who have done deeds of fame, and have lived a temperate life : for, be it well 
noted, men of limited possessions may wiually walk in the path of duty. 

Anaxagora.«;. also, it would appear, hold that tlic hapi^y man need not be rich 
or powerful : nay (he says) the many wouhl think him an absurd personage ; 
and no \vonder, for the many have no oyc for anything I»ut externals and appear- 
ances. and are quite capable of thinking the really good and happy man a poor 
sorry creature. 

Thus tho opinions of these pbiJosopliers agree with our theories as here set 
forth — a fact which a<lds a certain confimialion tt> what we have said . though 
of course the main confirmation of moral theories is the agieonient of the facts 
of life with them, just a-* thoir main refutation i> a discrcpjuicy of those facts. 
Practical fact.s arc the stajiding te st of tlicoiy ; let us therelore consider tho 
foregoing treatise and apply it to human, actions and life. and. u’horc it hanno- 
nizea, let n.s accept it ti ne : where it is at variance, let us presume it to bo 
words and wind. 

Lastly, the following argument cvincH*s Ihc ^U]^crioI• happiness of the man 
whose activity is of the Intellect. He is tlic most Ixdovtal of God— which, in 
itself, is the summit of Happiiic.-«s. 

For if (as is held by all men. and. surely, with truth) God has any regard for 
things human and any care for their condition, iu what, of ad the jwsscssjons 
of man. sliould He more fittingly delight than in Urn nobU st element of Humanity, 
which is most akin to namely in Intellect ' 

And if this he His principal delight, lie will rc]>ay vilh all favour those who 
love, honour, and exercise Intellect, as Im iug guardians of that which He most 
loves and to which He Is most akin, and a.s acting in oilier re.qiccts well and 
nobly. 

Such is the character of the true philoj-ophor, u ho'-n activity is that of the 
Intellect; and he. consequently, is moht loved of God. and is, naturally, the 
happiest of men withal. 

conclusion, thcroforc. i«t that tho philo^opln r is the tmly happy man. and 
that Happiness subsists in the life of Contemplation. 


III.—THE 1301IUE11-LAKD BETWEEN ETHICS AND 

POLITICS. 


(a) THE TIIEOIIV or MUHALS .sUJJOttPl.NATB TO I’KAOTIOAL 
•STATES jrAXSn IP. 

Now that a sufficient description has been given to e.v 2 )laiD in 
general outline my theory of life and virtue, of 
frieudshiii and of pleasure, are we to supjiose 
that the yiurpose of this Treatise is complete ? Is 
it not rather the truth tliat, as tho saying is, in 
questions concerning conduct, the end is not to 
speculate nor to comprehend tho bearing of every 
duty, but rather to carry them into effects' Neither assuredly, irj 


The luiii of Ethics 
» not taerety the 
anatom; of sociat 
dutiee iwt the real- 
isation of rirtue in 
pnKtimd life. 
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tlie case of virtue, is it enough to understand its meaning, we 
must endeavour to possess it for ourselves and to put it to jjrao 
tical use, or to adopt any other means there bo by which we 
may ourselves become virtuous. 


Moral fi]iecalaiioii6 
arejier pro6tlef>e, 
except aft an encou- 
ragement to the 
noble few. 


Had theories of virtue been sufficient to make men virtuous, 
most deservedly, as Theognis says, would they 
have carried off many and great rewards, and it 
would have been our duty to have equii)ped oui- 
selves with them. In fact, however, theories arc- 
only found to have inflncnce enough to urge 
forward, s-id encourage to virtue, sucli of the young as are noble- 
minded. and even to keep obedient to virtue characters high- 
tempered and truly enamoured of virtue, amid the assaults of 
evil; hut on the other hand they are powerless to incite the 
masses to the practice of virtue and the sentiment of honour. 


Such in fact is the tendency of the masses, that they are con- 
trolled by fear rather than by self-respect, and 
they refrain from what is base through apprehen- 
bion ot punishment rather than Iroin a sense of tions rather thuu 
sliame. Living by the rule of their iiassions, “""j apjieais to 
they follow after such pleasures as are congenial to duty, 

to them, and compass opportunities by which such 
pleasures may be gained ; so, too, they try to avoid the pains that 
conflict with their pleasures, and they liavc not so much as a 
notion of wliat is noble and inherently pleasurable, never having 
tasted its sweetness. 


When men have a character such as this, what argument can 
possibly bring them to order? It is an impos- g j f 

sible task, or at least it is no easy one, to reform attHining a social 
by means of argument impressions that have reformation by 
for a long time been stamped upon the character. ™ransof argument. 
It is surely a result to lie satisfied with, if, when all conditions 
are provided through which we are thought likely to become 
good, we may even so gain some share of virtue. 


We have, in wiiat wc have said, given a suitable and sufficient sketch of the 
Virtues and of Friendshiii, and uf Pleostire. and of Happiness ; snd our Treatiae 
needs no further account of them. 

Is then our whole design accomplished, and has our task reached the proper 
oonclnsion ? 

Not BO, for our Philosophy has Action in view, and must be summed up and 
completed in conformity with that deeign — while to know what Virtue is, ot 
what Friendsliip, and so cn. is theory only. 

Therefore, oven os the man who is aiming at viituo must not close his eSoth ' 
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when he hw leamt what ho shoold do and from what he should abstain, and 
what Virtue is, and what and what the supreme end and object of Humanity 

— but must apply himself to Action, and do the right and avoid the wrong and 
strain every nerve to reach true Happiness — even so, I say, he whom we may 
call the athlete of Virtue must not l>e satished with what we have hitherto said 
(which only shows him what each of tlieso things — Virtue. Friendship, Pleasure, 
Happiness — is in itself) ; he must go further and learn, as it were, to bring them 
into being aright, and having leamt, must teach the same, feeling that thus only 
can he be an actnal Teacher of Virtue. For the Teacher must so shape his teaching 
as to perfect his pupil ; and perfection, for tiie atlilete of virtue, lies in becoming 
tmly virtuous and a willing doer of all that is honoui'able. 

Clearly therefore we must add, to what we have said about the virtues, direc- 
tions for practice — what actions a man inui»t do and what disposition he must 
develop to make himself really akin to Virtue and the Good, and really inuline<l 
to hear expositions of Virtue, and capable of living accoixiing to her laws. For 
thus our treatise on Vii*tue w'ould be adequate to its own aim, by preserving 
thronghont the result it develops — viz., the virtuoia character. 

Therefore we must try to exhibit the method of tcivching that leads to action ; 
for if a mere treatise on Virtue could induce men to be virtuous. I should indeed, 
in the words of Theognis, 

MVin me a iiiaaifotd wage, ample aiul mcrilcil uicci],' 

and my Treatise would be of high value and much to be sought after. Ap it ia, 
such words seem able to stimulate and exhort to virtue and its jiractioc and 
habit, all the better and more liberal, noble, and asi>irmg dUiXMitionN among our 
youth j but not yet able to do the same by the many . of whom no one can bo 
led to choose honour and cwhew baseness, merely by means of words and jxjr- 
suodoiL For they arc not led by a hne sense of shame to abhor the very idea 
of appearing base — but. if at all. by fear of conscijucnces and they do not ab- 
stain &om mean actions because they are mean and because to do them is base, 
but because of the |)enalties. 

And the cause of this is. that such men do not live by Reason, the parent of 
Honoar-->but in obedience to their and consequently in pui’suit of the 

pleasures which follow those instincts, and in avoidance of the ])ains which 
thwart them. And avoidance of puin^ is Fc.'ir and when men arc in this state, 
and, never having tasted of things truly honourable and right are unable even to 
conceive of them, what mere Treatise can set them in a better way ? It is 
impCHBible, or next to it, for mere argument to remove qualities cngraineil and 
confirmed by l^ise of time. Other means are reciuircd ; and, even with them, we 
must be weU satisfied if one or two, out of the many, turn to Virtue and good 
principles. 

It being allowed, then, that words are not adequate to secure the object in 
view, we must inquire what that is which is needed os a substratum, to enable 
argument to peieuadc men to the Good. 


ifi) THE PBOVntCE OF EDI CATION IDENTICAL WITH THAT OF LAW. 

Tbe moans wliereby men arc made good, arc variously ex- 
plained. Some philosophers think that goodness 
is a gift of nature : others that it is a formation 
of habit : others again, that it is the product of 
instruction or philosophy. 

Now, evidently, a gift of nature does not depend 
upon our own control : it results from ‘ chance 
divine,’ and falls only to the lot of those who ar« 
truly ‘ favourites of fortune.’ 


The iiutramente 
which are need in 
the attainmeBt of 
virtue ate (1) Na- 
ture, (2) Training, 
(3) Fl^oeophy. 

(1) Nstnre ia the 
inutrtnnent of Pro- 
tidmet. 
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Reason and instruction certainly are not equally effecl^al in all 
cases, but (to secure their influence) the soul of ppiiorophy u 
the student mUst bo previously moulded by the poweri®;* without 
formation of habits, with the aim that the plea- 1^) 
sures or aversions it teds may be true and ngnt 
— the soul being like the ground that is to nourish the good seed. 
If a man live by the law of his passions he will not hear the voice 
of reason dissuading him from his evil ways, nor yet tfgain will 
ho understand ; and when a man is in such a frame of njiud, how 
is it possible to convince him of his folly? In a word? passion 
seems to yield not to Reason hut to force. 

Hence i' is essential thai the character or temper pf a hoy 
should bo previously shaped in some way or other 
so as to be naturally receptive of virtue, loving 
what is noble and scorning ivliat is base. But it 
is difficult for a boy to secure a right education 
unless he he reared from early youth under the discipline of laws 
framed for moral ends. To live a life of temperance end of 
endurance is not agreeable to men in general, least of ell the 

by legal sanctions ; such a discipline w'ill not be painfpl if it 
made habitual. 


Esflend^ import. 
ance (fi early ha- 

practice “£ virtue. 


The causes of Virtue in man arc. it is allowed, three— Nature. Instruction, 
Habit. 

Of these. Nature is plainly not under our own control. To have n natural 
disposition to Virtue comes to the truly fortunate by some divine agency. 
In.struction, and mere argument almut virtues, cannot, in every case, persuade or 
convince, ns we linve already shown. 

Habit is necessary, t)eforc argument. That is. the soul of him who listens to 
the argument neetbs a luevious c<iuipmcnt of good habits, vfhereby he feels delight 
in. and dislike for, the proper ol>jects. 

This is the right preparation for Instruction — the soil, as it were, h®®* fitted 
for the seed ; and without such preparation how can one yield to any argument 
that dissuades from I’leasuie .’ nay, how can he. who liv'es according to his 
instincts alone, even compichond such argument ' and if he cannot comprehend 
it. how can it convince iihn of error 

To make instincts yield to Kea.son jdainly requij-cs something more than 
argument — a certain .Aow . The words of Kcason. then, being incapapl® hy them- 
selves of making men good. llal>it, must form the soil for Instniotju® to sow ; 
that is. Habit must aid Instruction to qualify the learner for closer kinahip 
with Virtue, more love of tho noble, more hatr^ of the base. 

Thus we have shown that Habit, and a certain preparation of sonl, must 
precede Virtue. 

How is good Habit, and sound guidance and direction towards Virtue, to bo 
secured without rules of conduct, themselves right and just and obnduoive to 
Virtue? 

Such ^ rules are neoossaiy for our education, from ohUHhood iteelf, Fat 
temperate and hardy life is not pleasant to average men, eepecially in youth ; ami 
consequently their practice, nurture, and life in general, must be phmed under 
rules ; a process which only habituation can make otherwise than p^ful to usi 


P r 3 
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(c) THB HEWN OF LAW MUST, THEREFORE, EXTEND TO THE 
WHOLE OP LIFE. 

Yet it is not sufficient, surel}', that we should enjoy a proper 
course of diet, and supervision only as boys: 
even when grown to man’s estate, we must 
continued iiy the practise the traditions of our boyhood and live 
whole Sf?'* habit ; in the regulation of our habits, there- 

fore, and generiilly in the whole conduct of life, 
we shall need the control and guidance of the laws. Compulsion 
rather than reason is the motive (o whicli the masses yield 
obedience: pains and penalties are more efficacious with them 
than the sense of right. 

Looking to the different motives whicli influence men, some 
„ iihilosoiihers think that our legislators in framing 

ndopt a uratem of laws oug-Jit to ciicourage and stimulate men to 
rewards and pn- fjjg jiracticc of virtue for the sake of what is 
tw^to**inflncncc uoblc and right, with the conviction that those 
different classes of who have been riglitly iirunght up by a course 
citizens. habits will hearken to such an appeal ; on 

the other hand, if men will not heed the call of duty, but are of 
too ignoble a nature, then ought our legislators to inflict jiuuish- 
mente and penalties upon them, and absolutely to banish from 
the State such as are incurable, 'flie man who is upright and 
guides his life by the law of honour will, they rightly think, he 
obedient to the voice of reason ; whereas the bad man while 
striving after pleasure is controlled, like a refractory stcefl, by 
tlie infliction of pain. For the same reason they also maintain 
that the .pains inflicted by the laws ought to be of u character 
the exact reverse of the pleasures which the dclimpicnts have 
imdnly loved. 

If it be the fact, then, that, as has been explained, a man must 

„ .be morally and nobly trained and moulded to 

The State miurt be i i. i i • i , , 

the guardian of the particular liabits it Jjc IS to be a good man, and 

KhoU life of ita then, after his character has been thus formed, 

rv^tWng^tf"^ in jmrsuits or occupations that aro 

noble and virtuotui honourable and right, and under no circum- 
stances, voluntarily or involuntarily, commit dis* 
graceful deeds ; — these conditions, I say, cun only be secured when 
men’s lives are ordered and their conduct constrained by some 
form of Reason and by a moral discipline carrying with it a power 
of coercion. 

It k not in yonth only that roles are necessary, but in manhood Also : tof 
propvt wtctuie ia youth will not suffice to make men good | they mnst, wheil 
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prown<Tip/ praobifld honourable deeds and accustom tbemselres to Virtue. So 
that, at that stage also, and indeed all through life, rules will be required. For 
most men obey compulsion better than Eeason, and penalties better than the call 
of Honour. 

This has induced some men to think that law-giyers shonld begin bj urging people 
to Virtue and the Good,- by words and exhortations, in the name of Honour ; for 
that the good would become better by being thus habituated to the idea of 
excellence — and then the law-givem alionld proceed to lay penalties and inflict 
chastisements on the recalcitrant and less noble natures \ and, finally, should 
banish the incurably vicioas from the socic^’y of those who aro, or may 
become, sound men. The natural discipline that the righiftous man. who lives 
for Honour, aliould yield h^.va.! obedience to Ueason ; and t\at the base man, who 
is always craving for pie.u-iQni and obeying Iih anntial instincts, should l>e 
chastened, like a iK-ast of bunlen, into ol>ctliencc and improvement. Thus, we 
are told, irr itional men mu?-t b*; cha.sti'-e<l by infliction of tliose iMiins which 
are directly --pposed Iaj the iilfjasiues they love : cjj., the covetous man should be 
despoiled tif what lie ha.s ; the lo'ctoring braggart should be treated with con- 
tuihely . the debaucht^l man '•lioiild l)e whijqMHl, and so on. 

Now if all this preliminary discipline he hard and unlovely, and if, for all that, 
it is essential for every man bo be honc.stand good — the process of proj>er nurture 
and education must begin early. Wo cannot be too soon taught the habit of 
honour, and to loam and « Ica\'e to the good practice thereof, so as to do no mean- 
ness. either without or with intention. 

This result can bo readied by living a life in ol>edicncc to a certain diftcipline 
and to fixed hUcm that have both authority and eflicacy. 


{( 1 ) PIFFEIiKKCH EETWEF.N THE LEGISLATION OF THE FAMILY ANP 
OF THE STATE. 

Now tlic goveiTiiiKTit of n father lias no stability nor aay bintl- 
ing, eoiii|)ulsory force. Nor, again, has the 
onlinanee of any single iiulivulnal a constrain- 
ing jiowcr, unless lie lie a king or a jierson of 
similar authority. On tlio contrary. Law involves 
H jiower of obligation, since its decision is one 
that issues from a kind of Moral Insight and 
Abstract Kcason. Again we hate those who on their own re- 
sponsibility oppose our inelinations, even though they arc right 
ill doing so. On the other hand Law is not ofl'ensive to us, since 
it ordains only what is uhstraet right. 

It is only, however, in the city of the Lacedannonians with a 
few others tliat the legislator seems to have made 
provision for regulating the diet and pursuits of 
the citizens, lu the majority of States a com- 
plete disregard for such matters prevails, and 
every citizen lives the life ho chooses, after the 
fashion of the Cyclops ‘legislating for his children 
and his wife.’ 

Ttie best course, however, is that there should be a aystem of 


Anil oven tho 
States (excepting 
that of Sparta) are 
indifierent to tlioir 
bigber respomdbi- 
Uties. 


No authority, save 
that of the State, 
w '«nfiiciently jjov - 
erful to undertake 
tJie education of 
tlic oitijtcns. 
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moral education common to ell the citizens, and that the legis- 
lature should have authorit)" to make it compul- 
sory. But where National Education is neglected 
by the State, it would seem to be the duty of 
each individual to do what in him lies for his 
children and friends to promote morality among 
them, or at any rate to have the desire and 
intention of doing so. It would seem from what has been 
said, that a man would have the best chance of carrying out his 
purpose by cultivating the spirit of the legislator. For it is 
evident that the administration of the State is carried out by 
means of laws, and when the laws are good the administration 
will be good also. 

Tha commands of parents, howcvor, to thrir ohililren, are not, ns a rule, cfHcn- 
oious in compelling * nor, indetsl, have tho-e of any individual (xmle-s he Ixe a 
despotic ruler or n king) force to drivx' nvernge men against their will into the 
path of Honour. 

But what the commands of men cannot enforce, tlxe Law can, liecanse it is 
believed to have been instituted by some snixerior mind and judgment. So it is 
that the multitude detests ttoao who oppose, hoxvevcr rightly, its impulses ; but 
no one bears any grudge against the Law, and its diiections to do the good and 
renounce the b^. For, white humiui teachers of virtue can be suspecteil of 
inflicting pain for malicious or jealous reasons, the Inw, txcing imjxcrsonal, 
cannot so be suspected. Laws, therefore, of xiirection and control, operating in 
laTour of virtue, are necessary to xis from chihlhoxsL 

Among commtuiities, however, only that of the laTcedamionians. with. ixcrhap.s, 
a very few others, has snoh laws. Most oouniiies have xiisiegarded the necessity 
of them — and, in such coxmtries, each man orders his life and hou.schoid as ho 
will, with a sway as absolute as that of the Oyclojis — 

* O'er wife and rliildreu.’ 

The true course is, to have proper public ordinances, so that all may be able to 
foUow, uid live accoixling to, rule and Right Reajsm, Wbi-re this is not so, and 
where, consequently, the publio interest is ncglccteii, it seems to be the duty of 
each man to help his children and friends onxvaxil on Virtue's jiath — or, at any 
rate, to be ready and anxions so to help them when upportwiity offere ; and a 
careful atndy of the requisite laxx’s will enable every one so to help bis neighbours. 
Now Lews are tte essence of careful improvement ; and public improvement 
resnlts from pnbfie laws, and all honest and seemly improvements and instructions 
from corresponding — i.c., honest and seemly — laws. 


Thongh the State 
is the proper guar- 
dian of education, 
in default of action 
by the State pri- 
vate and individual 
action is necessary. 


(e) HEOEBSITT OP A STATESMAN-LIKE STIRIT, EVEN FOB miVATE 

LEGISLATION. 

It would seem to be immaterial whether the latvs are written 
or nnwritten, or, again, whether tliey are such 
^on^^mest *^be person or many will be trained by 

based upon law as them ; their precepts, i.e., are of universal appli- 
ma^as State edii. cation, like those of Music or Gymnastic or 
similar professions. 
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In fact the connsels of a father and the traditionB he sets hare 
precisely the same influence in private families educu- 

as institutions and customs have in States ; nay, tlo/Se^athe/oo- 
even more so, through the tie of blood and the '-“p^ the poeition 
benefits received. In families the members start 
with a store of affection, and are obedient from an instinct of 
nature. 

There are, moreover, positive differences in the training suited 
to private life and in that adapted to the com- 
nuinity. lliore is nn exact analogy in the ease Ib indeca more in- 
of medicine. As a matter of general theory, Jiviitnai and em- 
repose ami low diet are best for a mati who is in 
a fever, hut in a particular instance possibly the reverse may be 
the best. Again, the j)rofe68or of boxing docs not lay down the 
same method of defence for all liis piij)ils. It would seem, there- 
fore, that special peculiarities are best and most exactly provided 
for when the Ireatmeut bestowed is personal; the individual being 
in that case most likely to meet witli w'hat is suitable to his own 
condition. 

But, notwithstanding, a man will deal most successfully with 
individual cases, whether as physician, or as 
trainer, or as a professor generally, if lie knows c.iu'cation' ^^ouid 
the general principle that . such and such be based upon com. 

is ffood for a//, or for iiarticular classes or sub- mhenam pnn- 
jects.’ The .sciences are said to be, and truly 
arc, concerned with gewral truths, [.Still for all- that, though 
a man be a mere cinjiiric, there is nothing to prevent his providing 
rightly for some particular case, if be lias accurately observed 
from bis own experience the special symptoms attending that 
particular case. Just in the same way some men seem to be 
their own best pliysiciaiis, though unable to render relief to 
any one else.] 

None the less on that account would it seem that if a man 
wishes to become a true artist and to have a 
knowledge of the principles of things, he ouglit ^ nerat°'traS« 
surely to go forwai^ to the Univeraal and ascer- ^'euTmi to 
tain under what conditions it may bo realised, treating indivi. 
since the Universal, as has been explained, 
constitutes the subject-matter of tlie Sciences. 

For the same reasons, 1 venture to think that the man who 
wishes by his personal guidance to make his fellows better, 
whether 00 a> larger or smaller scale, mtwt endmow to gam 
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the mind of a statesman, since it is only by laws that we are 
made good. It is not witliin the power of an 
ordinary 2 )eraon to frame a law at w’ill, nor to 
determine the c^mractor of a law already made : 
if practical statesmanship is possible at all, it is 
possible only for the scientific student, just as 
in the case of medicine and other subjects which 
involve a kind of personal supervision and practical judgment, or 
‘ insight’ 


’(nitt^ore the pri< 
▼Ate edecatox 
should cultivate the 
faculty of framing 
lams of uniferaal 
application. 


It makes no difference whether tliese lows vTitten or unwritten, nor 
whether our concern be to teach many or to reg'ulate the conduct of one — as 
indeed is also the case with Music, G3'ninastic8. ami the other accomplishments. 
That which will develop one athlete, will develop any numlK'r ; and wlmt will make 
one man a musician, udll*' vitvrU panbun' make any number of men musicians^— 
and, mv what will make man^' men musicians, will moke an individual a 

musician. Correspondingly, a man who has only a single family to dirtjct and 
regulate, or only one man to teach, may he a legislator, in practice and theoiy, ns 
much as the man who govenis a whole city or nation. Just as a city feels the 
authority of its manners and custom'*, a single family feelM the authority of the 
father's comman(hi i and his approval, in the matter of conduct, has a great iniiu> 
enoe. on the children and the rest of the housciiold. in favour of that conduct— 
and the greater Inffncncc. because of his relationship and tlicir obligations to him; 
which form a much closer liond between children and their father than any which 
subsists between citizens and their law-giver. 

Therefore it is that children, though in other matters obstiuatu, ore pretty easily 
led by their father, and obey the laws laid doiin by him Utter, U^canse of anatuxnl 
and original affection for him. 

Besides, private laws ai'e more exact in detail than pu>))ic laws, and therefore 
more effective. An analogy to this may bo found in Medicine-^-in which indi- 
vidoal prescriptions, adapts to the constitution of a sin^ person, nre moro 
effective than universal precepts. Knivemal preot»pt« affirm. that a spare 
diet and rest are good for fever hut an individmd ense of fever may be better 
treated in the reverse way. Thus he who prcscriU's for one patient will be more 
exactly right than he who merely issues on univorsal unier. And a boxer*— if he 
make his game by careful observation of huccoshivo opponents and by a judicious 
Taiying of his defence according to circumstances, will l>e a better boxer. In 
abort, everything will lie more advantageously treated if it gets special individual 
attention; for so its true requirements are more likely to l>e discovered. 

It is plain then that be who knows the univurbal rule— l>c it in Medicine, 
Gynmafltio, or L^isl&tion — will be a >»etter manager of an individual case, or of 
a small number of cases, in proportion as he can modify his Hcientiffo universal 
by application of it to the particular case. Ho knows already what is good for 
all men in this or that condition — (foi- .Sciences are said to be, and are, of the 
UnrvenaL,) hut the application is also ueci'ssary. Indeed, a man, ignorant of the 
Univeraal, but a oaref^ observer of ispecial symptoms, may very likely succeed in 
an mdlvidual case. Borne men, r.ff. with no knowledge how to lioai others, are 
yet good physicians of their own bodies. Ko it is also with the other professions ; 
yet, hovcver experience may suffice, in each profession, to deal with individual 
oases, hit who wiidies to become really skilled in an art, or truly capable of con* 
tem^ation, must diligently press on to Bcicuce. and to the Universal with which 
Bdenoe is oonoerxied. 

This Univeraal, in the acienoes of Medicine, Legislation, or the like, is not to be 
looked upon 'u immovable and uiichangcablo, bat as decidedly contingent : for 
rooh Boiencee are thmnselvoe of things contingent, not of tilings immovable. 
Tli«r«f(nv, M we most in eoch case aim at the Boieoce, the mim who wishes to 
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Translation. 
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iin{»VTe other men, whether many or few, mnat study the Science of I^egislation : 
for it ia by means of the Law that we progress towards the Good and towards 
Virtue. As things ore, it is not in the power of any oasiial man to direct aright 
either many or even one of his neighbours, nor to teach them a proper relation 
to Yirtua. This is only possible, if at all, to him among men who knows 
how to ^imate existing laws and to lay down others that are required. 


(/) FROM Whom may THK rRINCiPLBS OF LEGISLATION BE 
LEAllNT ? 


Politics have not 
hitherto been 
treated as a sepa- 
rate Study, nor are 
its general princi- 
ples ascertained. 


Shall we, therefore, go on to consider from what sources and 
how a man may acquire the faculty of making 
laws ? Is it here, as in analogous eases, from those 
whose profession it is, i.e. from statesmen? For 
legislation seemed to us, and is commonly classed 
as, a branch of statesmanship. Or is there 
obviously no corrcsjiondence between the case of 
Statesmanship and that of the sciences and professions generally ? 
For in the various arts the artists lay down rules for their art and 
work out those rules iu their own practice, examples being painters 
and physicians. 

In regard to statesmanship, on the other hand, though the 
Sophists undertake to teach the subject, there is 
not one of them that puts his theories into 
practice. Practical statesmanship is left to the 
politicians, who would seem to be guided by a 
kind of native talent and experience rather than 
by reasoned conviction. Statesmen arc' not found 
to write nor to speak upon the method of i)olitics, 
though perhaps tliat were a nobler occupation than 
elaborating speeches for the law-courts and for the forum ; nor 
yet again do they appear to have made statesmen of their own 
sons nor any others of their friends : yet that were a natural 
thing for them to have assayed, if they had had the power ; nor 
could they have bequeathed any nobler heritage to their several 
states, nor could they have preferred any liiglier faculty to be 
reserved for themselves and those dearest to them. 


The Sophists have 
framed theories, 
but their theories 
have not been 
1>ased upon expe- 
rience. PoIiticiaiLS, 
on the other hand, 
^ho have experi- 
ence, have left us 
DO general theories. 


Yet, assuredly, experience seems to contribute in no slight 
» degree to statesmanship : otherwise men would 
not have become, as they do, better statesmen ” 

through political associations and intercourse. luiciaES better.*^ 
Hence those who desire to understand the science 
of statesmanship seem further to have need of experience. 

As for the Sophists, those who promise liighly are found to be 
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Tho So^ibU have 
fibown an utfcer dis- 
legani for tbe oon- 
diticow of their 
prohleiQf 

and have formed 
confused and un- 
worthy notions of 
the subject. 


fk)m teftohing the science of Politics : in fact, they do not so 
much as know what the distinctive nature of the 
Science is nor what is its subject-matter : other- 
wise they would not have ranked it on the same 
level as Rhetoric or even inferior to it; nor 
would they have supposed that it is easy to legis- 
late hy collecting together the most approved 
among existing laws. ‘It is an easy matter,’ 
they say, ‘ to make a selection of the best laws : ’ 
— as though the very selection were not a matter of moral insight, 
and as though a wise discrimination were not a matter of gravest 
diflBciilty, as it is in what relates to musical composition. 

Now it is only men of experience who judge of facts correctly in 
all their hearings and who understand the proper 
means and the proper manner for bringing about 
each result, and what kinds of phenomena har- 
monize together. On the other hand, men without 
experience may be well content if they arc not 
deceived in their estimate whether a particular 
piece of workmanship has been constructed well or ill, as they 
might judge of the case of a painting. 

But ‘laws’ correspond to the results of statesmanship, as its 
products. IIow then could a man become fit to 
legislate or how could ho decide what laws are 
best from a merely empirical observation ? Ob- 
viously it is as impossible as for men to become 
physicians by the mere study of prescriptions. 

Yet, notwithstanding, men endeavour at any rate to tell us not 
only different methods of treatment, but also how 
iiticiara*vi"w po«- individuals may be cured and how we ought to 
tical •eSecte’&yart treat each Case, mcrel}' classifying the various 
from their causes. t,odily conditions. Such an enumeration of par- 
ticular instances seems to be useful enough to experienced physi- 
cians, but profitless to such as are unscientific. 


The Science of Po- 
litica must be based 
upon a thorough 
examinatiou of so- 
cial facts aud phe- 
nomena. 


' Laws ’ must be 
viewed fin connec- 
tion with the facta 
they are framed to 
meet. 


Assuredly, therefore, collections of Codes and of constitutions 
are most useful to those who are able to under- 
stand the theory of them, and to judge aright what 
enactments are just or the contrary, and what 
social conditions best harmonize together. But 
the faculty of judging aright cannot reside in 
those who merely enumerate such particulars without an indepen- 
dent power of their own (tmless such a judgment could he spoo- 


Political cofutatU’ 
tions an only use* 
fnl to those who 
underati^d poli- 
tioiJ pbenoroeiia. 
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taneous and innate), though they may perhaps become more 
expert upon such subjects. 


Thus we have proved that he whom we have called ^ the athlete of Yirtne ' 
must study legi^ation ; we must now inquire how that study is to be pursued. 

As one learns to be a scholar, or a musician, from one who is already such, so 
it is evident, one must learn to be a le^lator from one who understands le^8la< 
tion— that is, from a statesman ; for L^slation is a branch of Statecraft. 

Statecraft appears to differ, in some pomts, from other faculties and sciences, 
In which tlie same men teach the methods and practise the activities of their 
profession. A physician, and a painter, each practises his own art and teaches it 
as well. But with Statecraft the case is different. The Sophists annonncc them- 
selves os teachinjf the art of politics, Ihough they never practise it : statesmen 
practise it, but never teach it ; nor indeed could they do so, for they employ no 
method or soienoe in their practice of politi<». but proceed by a sort of natoral 
aptitude, and rather by experience than by pure intelligence. The ability to 
beach they clearly have not ; they never do t^h, nor tell others by speech or 
writing, anything about their business — thougli. if they could, they surely would 
speak of it. It would surely contribute more to satisfy their ambition, if they 
couM compose works on i>oIitic8. than all their forensic or |>opuiar ^>eeches. 
Ccitaiuly also, if they knew how to communicate the art of politica. they would 
mako statesmen of tlioir sons, or of some of their friends : for. if they had the 
power, tliey would naturally have the will, thus to benefit their friends or nearest 
relations. Indeed the greatest and most useful gift they could bequeath to their 
country would be \vrittcn oxi>o.«»ition and instruction in the art of Politics ; nor 
could they desire for themselves, their sons, or thedr friends, anything better 
the ability to communicate that art. 

Plainly, then, if they could teach Politics, they would wish to do so. and would 
do so. As they obviously do not do so, it iw plain that they cannot : it is plain 
that they have not themselves acquire<l it by any rational or Bcientific method, 
but by experience only. And experience, no doubt, does contribute a good deal 
to enable one to deal with practical politics. Men really do become statesmen, 
or something like it, by practical familiarity witli affairs of state : which there- 
fore ought to be acquired, as well as scientific knowletlgc of statecraft, by those 
ambitious to become statesmen. 

The Sophists, indecxl, aiiuouuce themselves as teachers of Legislation ; but 
they do not teach it, for all their professions. Xay. so devoid are they of power 
to s^ieak of it aright, that they do not even uiidorstend it* essence nor its nature. 
They regard it ns merely identical with or inferior to tlie Art of Bhetoric. and 
consider it so easy os to l>o in the scope of every* man. To collect the most 
approved codes, and to select out of tliem the best laws, is their idea of Legisla- 
tion ; and such estimation and selection they consider ea.sy. But — in the first 
place — it is not cosy, nor possible to every man who happens to wish it, to 
acquire the faculty of rightly judging each poit of a code : it requires remark- 
able shrew'dnesrt and intelligence to do so. Only those exi^rienoed in the details 
of the whole subject con judge rightly of them : just os it needs a skilled 
to estimate a musical performance, and n scholar to decide literary queetions, and 
BO on. Such persoHB ^ow how* each of these performances ore pr^uoed ; what 
oombinations are suitable ; what each detail implies : while the inexperienoed, 
lowing none of these things, will be unable to select, from the whole, the 
fairer and most excellent parts. Wo may well be satisfied if they reach the 
simple knowledge that the whole result is good, or that it is bad. Exactly thus 
it is with painting. One need not be a painter, to know of a first-rate piotore 
that it is well painted. To know that it is really first-rate, and wherein its 
fiittI>eriority lies, one needs to comprehend the art, or, at any rate, to have ha d 
Rome experionoe in it. 

Therefore, neither the painter's work, nor the musician's, nor the aoholaris, can 
he rightly estimated without some study of their respeotivo Boiesoea ; and ootxeipi 
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pondingly, the etateeinan's bneinees — which is the Law — cannot be estimated 
without stn^ of political science. 

bi the flist place then, we repeat. It is not possible to compare laws and select 
the best, without experience in politics. 

Secondly— if we allow the possibility of correct selection and compilation of 
laws by one unTeised in politics — eren this will not suffice to make a man a 
statesman and legislator — any more than a compilation and perusal of medical 
works will make men physicians. There are such men. no doubt, who pretend to 
write prescriptions and boost of the recovery of their patients, and prate about 
proper treatment and specific qualities of each complaint : but they are not ^y- 
sicians for all that : they are without the necessary experience and familiarity 
with disease. 

Of course, Jjook-lcaming and such abstract processes, do improve those who 
have already some experience — but they no way enable the inexiwrienccd to 
practise the art of healing. So it is in matters of Law and Government. To 
compile laws and investigate different forms of government is indeed a most 
profitable work for those who have exiterience enough to contemplate each jioint, 
and taka a proper purview of faults, merits, and ])Ossiblo adaptations of those 
governments. Such men improve thereby their own political judgment. But 
men who, with no such experience and practice, investigate other forms of 
government, waste their energy entirely as for as thcii’ own legislative faculty is 
concerned. Only by mere luck will they ever judge rightly of what they see : 
though it may be tliat by picking up some stray [mlitical knowleilge, they may 
become somewhat shrewder politicians. 

The conclusion is, that neither the Sophists nor our public men have developed, 
as a rule, any power of teaching statecraft and legislation. 


{g) INTRODUCTION TO THK I'OLITK'S. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as previous writers have left the subject 
of legislation unexplored, it is better surely that 
we should ourselves investigate it more thorouglily, 
and, in a word, tlie wliole subject of Statesman- 
ship, so that our survey of Social Thilosopliy may be brought to a 
due completion. 

In the first place, then, let us endeavour to follow out any true 
explanations that have been given by previous 
philosophers of special branches of our subject. 
Then, from the consideration of the Forms of 
Government thus brought togetlier, let us exa- 
mine into the causes which preserve or ruin 
States, and the conditions favourable or the re- 
verse to each particular constitution, and the circumstances through 
which some States are successfully administered and others are 
in decay. 

When these questions have been scientifically explained, we 
The ml problem, perhaps more clearly recognize what kind 

however, is: ‘what of Constitution is the perfect one, what is the 

organized 

0{tn^v aud wliftt laws WQ customs it should udopt, 


But a certain num^ 
l>er of QBcful ma- 
terials bas been 
collected, wbich. 
may tb^w light 
upon the decline or 
growth ^ StateSv 
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Let us then begin the Study of Politics from its simplest 
conception. 

Since, as we have already proved, it is the natural doty of any Teacher of 
Virtue to deal thoroughly with these subjects also : and since former thinkers 
have neglected the investigation and exposition of Law and Statecraft, we had 
better turn our attention thereto, and so bring to a close, and complete in every 
^ssontial partionlar, the philosophic desigfn which we set before ns — that, namely, 
of ^pounding fully human feelings and conduct in all their bearings. Firstly, 
thmfore, let us go through, point by point, any wise sayings of our predecessors 
on the subject : secondly, let ns compare the different forms of Government, and 
consider by their examples the causes of decay and of proe|ierity in States, and 
also, what tends to establish, and what to destroy, each form of Government : 
what, for instance, is the special strength of Monarchy, and what of Democracy, 
and the rest : and what, again, is their special danger. Further, let ns consider 
from what causes some States are well administered, and some the reverse. For 
by duly surveying aU these things, we shall licst recognize what Form of Govern- 
ment is best, and what ordinances, laws, and manners will most profit the citizen 
under each form of Government. Here therefore let us commence our treatise 
on Politics. 


THE END. 


sasosuaY, aoszw, & co., raisrsas, vraiTintuas, 
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TniuUted from the Germim by Usa. a. CrODOB. rout gvo. gi. 

BBBGON (Bbv. J. W.). ChrUtian Gentleman ; or, Memoir of 
Fatri<A Fruer Tytlor. Foot Sto. 9o, 

BUBK (CoL.). Dictionary of Nayal and Military Technical 

Termii, Englbh tod French— Frf>nch end KngHsti. Crown 8 to. 15«. 

BUTTMAKN'S Lexilogua ; a Critical Examination of the 

JfdAtliBf df nutnerotiA Greek Words, cbUfly iu Uumer end Hesiod. 
B7 £«▼. J. &. Fublaks. 8wo. 1»s. 

Irregular Greek Verbs. With all the Tenaee 

extent— their Fometlon, Mesniog, end Usege, witU Notes, bj ReVi 
j. K. Fishlaxi. Poet 6to. 6s. 

BUXTON (CsAKLis). Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Bsrt. With Beieetione from hts Correitpondenee. Portrslt. dwo. Ids. 
Popular Edition, Feep. 8vo. 6s. 

Ideas of the Day. 8to. 6i. 

QTDES (Sin Jobk). Foundations of Beligion in the Mind and 
Heart of Man. Post 8ro 6.. 

BTBON’S (Loan) LIFE AND WORKS 

Lira, Lxttebs, aim JouKNain. By Tdohab Moobi. Cabinet 
Sdetian. Platoo. 8 Yola. Fcap. 8ro. 18i. ; or Ooo Yolumt, Fortmita. 
Boyal giro., T<. gd. 

Lwb Ajm PoinoAi Wonns. Popular Edition. Portraits. 
StoIs. Boyal 8 to. I6e, 

PoKiciL Works. Library Edition. Portrait fl Vols. 8to. i6». 
PoxncAiWoBKS. Cabinet Edition. Plates. lOVols. 12mo. 80«. 
PoXTiCAL WosKB. Podet Ed. gVols. 16mo. In a case, Zlt, 
PoxTiOAL Works. Popular Edition. Plates. Boyal gvo. 7s. 6d. 
PoKticAL W ORKS. Pearl Edition, Crown gvo. So. Od. 
CaiLDR Harold. With go Engrayings Crown gro. 12<. 
Cbildx Harold. ISmo. Zs. id. 

Ceiu>x Harold. Vignettes. lOmo. lo. ,, 

Cniuix Harold, Portrut. ISmo, 6d, 

Talks add Poxns. 16mo. 2«. 6if. 

Miscillabkodb. 2 Vols. 16mo. 6o. 

Drailu abd Plays. 2 Vole. ]6mo, fie. 

Dox Jdah axd Bkppo. 2 Vois. 16mo. Es. 

Beadtixs. Foetiy and Prose. Poiirsit Fcap. gvo. 8s. M. 

OALLCOTT (Ladt), IdtOe Arthur’s History of EnglRud. 
Jftw BXMoit, bro^Al downto 1872. With Woodeuta. Fcap, gro, 2l, 6d. 

CAMPBELL (Lord). Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Oteat Baal of Eogbnd. From tbo Earlieot Tlmoo to tho Soatb of Lord 
l^don fa 1888. 10 YoU. Crown 8to. Oc. each. 

Chief Jniticeg of England. From the Norman 

CoBqsset to tk« DoalR of Lord Tutordon. 1 Volj. Crown gro. 8c. cooh. 
Lord Baoon. Foap. 8to. 2<. td. 




PUBLISHED BY ME. HUBBAY, 


CAHPBELL (Taos.) Esm; on Engluh Poetij.; Witb Bhort 

Liren of tlie British Poets. Poet 6vo. 8#. 

CABKABVON (Lo&s). Fortagal, GaUlcla, had tha Basque 

Prorlncee. Poetdvo. 8«. 6^ 

CARTWRIGHT (W. C.). The Jesuits ; their Cocstitutioa and 

Teechana. A a Ulatoricel :3ketcli. 6vo. 0< 

CAVALCASELLE’d WORKS. [See Caowa.] 

OE3KOLA (Gxiif.). Cjprui; its Ancient Cities^ Tombi«^ and TeiQ. 
plea. ItotieArcbee end Excavetiooedurlnf^Ten Yteni'KfnideDce io that 
isleiid. With Map end 4W lllutirauoue. Medium b^o* bPi. 

CHILD (CaiPLiv). Benedicite; or, Song of the Three Children; 
being lUuatr^ons of the Pover, Beneficence, end Debign B»enileftt«A 
by the Cre&lor In bis works. Pont hvo. 6s. 

CHISHOLM (Mrs.). Ferila of the Folar Seas; True Storlea of 

Arctic Bliicovery end Adventuro. lllustrstlsns. Post 8vo. 64. 

CHURTON (AROBUikCov). Poetical Bemalns, Tia&BlaUons aud 

ImiUtioDB. Portrait. Post Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

CLASSIC FKEACHEHS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

&l. Jsnies's I^eetures. 1877. Dohke, by Cenoii Ligbt/oot; Barbow, 
by Pr>it Waee ; Soutu, by the Dean of Durbem; Bb7S&ii>ob, 
by Kcv. V. R. Clerk, by Canon Ferrer; SuTLSe, by 

tlie Deaa of Norwich. tSiUi eu IntrAocUon by J. £. KempS, M.A > 
hector. Poet8vo. Is GU. 

1878, Boll, bj Itev. 'W. IVarburton , Hdholei, by the 

Blbhup of Lly; TeYLOk, by Canon U»rry; SAMneesoe, by the Bishop 
of IJe.ry; Tilloisuk, by Rev. W (i liiunpbry, B.U. ; Aifnaxwks. 
by Kov U J North. Postbvo. 7s bd 

CLIYE’S iLobd) Life. B/ Rat. Q. R. Guufl. PostBro. 3«.6(L 

CLODE (0. Af.). Military Forces of the Crown ; their Adminutra* 

Uoo and Ciorsrumeut. 2 Vols. bvo. 21j. eech. 

Administration of Justice under Military and Martial 

Law, as applicable to the Army, Navy, Manna, and Auaiiiary Foroaa. 
Bfo. lie. 

COLERIDGE'S (Saxubl Tailor) Table-Talk. Portrait. 12mo. 3a. Qd. 
COLONIAL LIBRABT. [See Home and Colonial UbraryJ 
COMPANIONS FOR THE DEVOUT LIFE. A Series of Uc- 

tuna on well-known DevoUouai WoikB. Crown 6 to. 6«. 

DtiMiTATtONeCBRisTi. CanonFarrer. Tbxolouia Gsouanica. Caaoa 

FaMAlxs or Blaisi Pascal. Dean Aabwell. 

Church. FkbKu>s’B (Fuvan SpnUTUKLLis. 

8. FRANpoiB Di Salu. Dean Kor. T. T.Carter. 

Qoulbiira. < ANDaiwia* Divotioks. BIbIm^ of 

BAXTin'B Sauitb’ Kbst. Archbishop , Ely. 

of Dublin. ' CiiaiSTUX Ybab. Canon Barry. 

S.AOQUeTiiiB’oCoiirBuiOKa. Bithop t pABADiaB LojeT. B«t, fi> U> Blokiip^ 
of Derry. stslh. « 

JiaBVT Tatlor'n Holt Lmio ajto * PiLoam s Pboobssb, Dean Hovtom 
Dt»q. Her. Dr. Humphry. I Pbatbr Boob. Dean Bnrgon, 



OF WORKS 


COOK (Canon). Sormono Preaebed at LiBColn'a Inn. Sto. 

COOEE (£. W.). Leavea f^om m; Sketch-Book, Being a ge^^* | 

tioD lyom fiketebci made during many toun. With DeEciipilve 
eo Plama. a toIb. BmaU folio. 81». M. each. 

COOEEBY (MoDKhRDoifaaTio). Founded on Princtplea of 

end Pnetleal Knowledge. ByeLedy. Woodcuts. Feap. Sto. 

COOPER (T. T.). Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce on 

OverUnd Joamey from China towards lodia. IlIuNtrations. 8to. 

CKABBE (Bit. Oboroi). Life and Poetical Worka ^Yith 11^^ 

tratlotts. Royal 8ro. 7«. 

CRAWFORD & BALCARRES (Earl of). EtmBcan Inscripiic^i^^ 

Anakjaed, Translated, and Commented upon. 8 to. 12j. 

CRIPPSCWilfurd). Old English Plate : KccleBiastieal.Decorati’^e* 

and Domestic, its mak<Tii«Qd marks. IlhiKtratlons. Medium 8yo. 

CBOKER (J. W.). ProgresaiTe Geography for ChiJdf®*^* 

18mo. 1«. 6d. 

«... Stories for Children, Selected from the History 

England. Woodcuts, Itoio. 8«, 6d. 

— Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Inclnding the Tonr to 

the Hebrides. Stvt^xih Edition. Portraits. 6to. 12$. 

Early Period of the French Revolniion. 8vo. 15^* 

— Historical Essay on the Gnillotine. Fcap. 8vo, U* 

CROWE AHD CAVALCASELLE. Lives of the Early Flentfieh 

Painters. Woodcuts. PoatSvo, lOs. $</.; or LarK« Paper, Sro, ]&/> 

of Pm.Un% (iccvm. KOv 

16th Century. Derived from Researcbea Id that Country. WitP H’ 
lustnittoiia« 2 Vole. 8vo. 42t. 

— Life and Times of Titian, with some Acconni of his 
Family, chiefly from ne* and napubliobcd records. With Portrait 
lllnstratlons. 8 vole. 8vo. 42r. 

CITliMINQ (R. Qoanoit). Five Tears of a Hunter’s Life in 

Far Interior of Sonfh A fnca. Woodcuts. Poat Sro. 6«. 

CUI7YNGHAME (Sib Abtbub). Travels in the Eastern Caaca^Q^f 

on tbe Caspian and Bleck Seas, In Daghebtau and the FronUef* 

Persia and Turkey. 'With Map and llluBtrations. 8vo. )6r. 

C0RTIUS’ (Propbssob) Student’s Greek Grammar, for the Upper 

Forms. Edited by Da. Wm. Smitb. Post 8 to. 6r. 

Elucidations uf tbe above Grammar. Translated hy , 

Etelw Abb4>t. Post 8 vo. 7$.^. 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lo^w 

Forma Abridged from tbe larger work, lltmo. Sc. 6(t 

— - ■ ■■■ Accidence of tbe Greek Language. Extracted ffom 

tbe above work, 18mo. 2*. Bd. 

Principles of Greek Etymology. TranBlalcd by A* 8* 

WiLKijri. U.A., aud £. B. EaoLavD. B.A. 2 vols. 8 to. 16<. each* j 

The Greek Verb, its Structure and Developmc*^*- 

Translated iutn Eugllah. with the Author's eaDCtlou, by A 8. W < 

M.A.. and £. B. £vqlajii>. M.A. 6vo ' 

CUBKOX (Hob. Bobibt)* Yiuu to tbe Monasteries of tbe Levftnt. | 

Jlliutrattoni. FoftSvo. 7a.6<f. j 

OUST (Gbbbbal). Warriors of tbe 17th Century — TbeThirty i 

War. 8 'Voli. 16#. Civil Wara of France and England. 8 Vola. tSa. j 

CommanderB of Fleets and Anniei. SVols. ]6«, j 

Annalfl of tbe Ware--18th k 19th CentP^Ti 

1700—1816. With Maps. 9 TiJs. Post 6vo. &r each. ! 



FUBUSHSD BT HB. ItmaAT, 


OAYT (Sib HrmaiT). Coiu«U<ioiu in TiBrel; «r, Lart Dbji 

of a Fhiloaophor. WoodeoU. Feop. 8to. 8«. M . 

Bahnonu; or, Daji of Fly Fishing. Woodcntt. 

Feop.Sro. 8s.6d< 

DARWIN (Chabibs) WORKS 

JoPBBAl OF A NaTCBAUST DOBIBO A VoriOB BOUHD TBB 
WoftLO. Crown 8to, 9«. 

Origik of Spe<;tes bt Msarb of Katueal Sslsotion; or, tBe 
FroMrratloo of FaTOored Hacaa in tba Straggie for Ufa. Woodcnta. 
Crown 6 to. 7t. 6d. 

Yarution of Akiuals lED Plants tsiiSR Bomesticamoh. 

'WoodeuiB, 2 VoU. Crown 8to. 18 a. 

Bescevt of Man, arx> Selection in Pslation to Sex. 

Woodeuta. Crown nvo. 9t. 

PxpnEsfioKs OF TBE Emotiors IN Man ani> Arimals. With 
liluatratlona. Crown 6vo. 12 «. 

Various Contrivances bt ithicb Orcdibs are F£RTIUzei> 
I)is>.CT6, ^Vuodeuis. Crown Bvo. 9s. 

Movements and Habits op Climdiso Plants. WoodcnU, 
Crown fern. 8i. 

Insictivouccs Plants. WoodcuU. Crown 8vo. 14 a. 
Effects op Cross and Self-Fertilization in the Veoitaru 

Kinoik>n. Crown 8vo. 12 s 

Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of the same 

Si'ECic^. Crown 8 vq. ICi €<f. 

Facts and Argument fob Darwin. Bj Fritz Mdllxm. 
Tnoslatad Dj W. 8. Dallas. WoodcuU. Pont Bvo. 6r. 

DE COSSOK (fi- A.), TheCrtdle of the Blue Nile; aJonniey 
through AbyiainlA and Soudan, and a reHidcooe at tbo Court of King 
J ohn of Ethiopia. MapaDdliJoatrationa. 2 to)a PoBtBro. 2U. 

DENNIS (OioHoi). The Cities and Cemeteries of Etmria. A 

DRW DdiUon, revised, recording all the iatett Diiooveriei. With SO 
I'lan^ and 200 IlluatraUoDS. 2 vola. Medium 8vo. 

DENT (Emma). Annals of Wincbcombe and Sadeley. With 120 

I'urtiaitfl, Plates and Woodcuts. 4to. i'2s, 

DEBBT (Earl of). Iliad of Homer rendered into Eogliah 

Blank Vene. 10(A £ditwtt. W'itb Portrait. 2 Vola. Poet Bvo. lOit. 

DERRY (Bishop of). Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Chiii- 

tianitj. The C&nipton LectLrea for 1676. .Vnr mnd enlarged £di<wm. 
6 to. lir. 

DEUTSCH (Emanuel). Talmud, Islam, The Targums and other 

Literary Remains. Bvo. Via. 

DILKE (Sir C. W.). Papers of a Critic. Selected from the 

Writing* of the late Cuas. Wkniwostb Dilki. With a Biogranlii- 
cal Bketch. 2 Vola. 9vo. 24a. 

DO&>BR]LAKING, with Odds and Ends for those who love the 

Dog and Oun. Bj Oan, UcTcuti^soN. With 40 lUuatratloiia. 
Crown 8vo. 7a. 6<f. 
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LIST OF WORKS 


DOMSSTIO MODERN GOOKERT. Founded on Fiinaiploi of 
Ewnomr and Prattlaal Knowladgs, and adapMd for frivata Famlllu. 
WondouU. Feap.8va. 6>. 

DODOLAS'S(3iBBowAUi)IiifeandAdveDturea. Portrait Sro, 16«. 

■ Theory and Ptaclice of Gunnery. Plates. 8vo. 21s. 

CoDstrucUon of Bridges and the Passage of Rirers 

in Military Op^ratioDg- ^atea. Swo. 21 j. 

(Wh-I Horse-Shoeing; As ii Is, and As it Should be. 

IIlufitrRtioui. Post 6 to . 7a. Gd, 

DRAKffS (Sir Fauiaia) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 

Land. By Joas fiAAftUW. Postdvo. ta. 

DEIKK.WATER (Johk). History of the Siege of GibmlUr, 

1770-1783 With a DosoripUon snd Account of thct QarrUon from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 2a. 

DUCANOE’S MiDifVAL Laiih-Ekclish DicTiosaaY. Translated 
and Edited by Bev. £. AaDavnaji exd J . U. H kSiiRLS. Bmall ito. 

[/n preparatum, 

DU CHAILLU (pAtTL B.). Equatorial Africa, with AccoimU 

of the Gorilla, the Md-et-bullding Ape, Chimpanaee, Crocodile, Ac. 
lllustratleos. 8vo. 9ia. 

Journey to Ashango Land; and Further Pene- 

tratiaa luto £quaturtiU Africa. llluHtratioBS. 8vo. 21#. 
DDFFERIN (Loan). Letters from High Latitudes; a Tacht 
Voyage to loeUod, Jan Mayen, and Spitabergen. Woc^euts. Poet 
8vo. 7a. <M. 

DUNCAN (Majoa). History of the Royal Artillery. Com- 
piled fi-om tb« Origtonl Records. With Fortraiu. 2 Yols. 8 to, 8Ua 
" Englifeh in Spain; or. The Story of the War of Suc- 
cession. 1834 aud 1840 Compiled fr<>m the Reports of the Brltuh 
Commissioners With iltufitrations 6vo. 16$. 

EASTLAKE (Sib CHaBus). Contributions to the Literature of 
the Flue Aril. With Memoir of the Aulltor, end Belecttoni from his 
Corrssp<«denee. By Lady Easti.sak. SVols. 8vo. 24a. 
EDWARDS (W. H.). Voyage up the EiTer Amazon, including a 
Visit to Para. Post 8vOa Sa. 

EIGHT MONTHS AT ROME/ during the Vatican Council, with 

a Daily Aceouiit of tlie Proceedings. By Pouponio Lbto. Trans- 
lated from the Urigiaai. 6 to. 13a. 

ELDON'S (Lord) Public and Prirate Life, with Beleetiona from 
ble CorreepoDdeuoe and Diariee. By Hoeaos Twisa. Portrait. 8 
Yols. Poitdro. Sla. 

ELGIN (Lord). Letters and Jeurnala. Edited by TasenoRi 

Walbovd. With Preface by Dean Stanley. 6vo. 14a. 

T^T^TATggMBRR (Lord). Two Sieges of Vienna by tbo Torha. 

Translated from the Oenaao. Poet Bro. 2i. 

KLLIS (W.), Madagascar Revisited. Setting forth the Pene- 

oitlooe and Heroic Sufferings of the Natire Christians. lUustratloDS. 
6ro. 16a. 

— • — Memoir. By Hia Soa. With bia Character and 

Work. By Bar. Hburt Alx.o>, D.D. Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

(RoBnsoi) Foezna and Fragmento of Catullua. 16mo. 5 a 

SljPHINSTONS (Hom. liounrsTDoaT). Hiatory of India— 4ho 
Hindoo and Mabmnodon Poriodt. ^ited by Paorissoa CowiLn 
Map. evo. 16s. 
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ELPHIKSTOKE (H. W.) Fattens for TurniDg; Oomprialiig 

oth«t FlguTMcni on the wHitoai M7 

OroanenUi Chock, With 70 Illustrations. Small ito. Us. 

ELTON <Capt,) and H. B. COTTERILL. Adrerdunt and 

DisaoTerlei Amoog the Lakei and Mountaiai of Eastern and Central 
Africa. WUh Uap aod Ulasiratloot. 8 to. 

ENGLAND. See C.llcoti, Cbokub, Hum, Habebbii, SmtH, 

and BraraoPI. 

ESSAYS ON CATHEDRALS. With an Inltoductioa. By 
Dbav Uowsos. 8vo. 

£LZ£ (Karl). Life of Lord Byron. With a Critical Essay on bis 
Place in Literature. Translated from the German. WiiL Portrait. 6 yo. 

FEBODSBON {Jammb). History of Architecture in all Countries 
from tbs Earlieat Times. With 1.60; IlluAtraiioiiE. i Vola. Medium 6 to. 
V<vl. I. & H. Aneiccit. and McdUeval. 6^, 

Vol. III. Indian A Eastern. 420. Vol. IV. Modem. Sis. 6^. 
— Kude Stone MoQnmenU in all Conniries; their Age 

and Lxea. With *230 llluatrations. Hedvum Bvo. 21a. 

— — Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jenualem. 

Woodcuts. 8vo. 7s 6U. 

Temples of the Jews and other buildings in 

Uie Harem Area at Jeruealem. With lUoetraUonA Ito. 42i. 

FLEMING (Pnomsoa). Student’s Mannsl of Moral Philosophy. 

With QuotatiODS and Befercucee. Poetdro. 7e. 6(i. 

FLOWER GARDEN. By Rav. Thob. Janaa, Fcap. Sto. la. 

FORBES (CaST. C. J. F. S.) British Burma and ita People; 
akstetaM of NaUre Mumera. Cuatoma, and Kaliatou. Cr. 8 to. tea. OJ. 

FORD (RioHaan). Gatheringa from Spain. Poet Sto. Sac id. 

FORSYTH (Wiuaan). Hortenains; an Historical Eeiay on the 
Office wd DuUea of u Adfocste. UluatrsUona 8 to. ISa. 

Novels aud Novelists of the 18th Century, in 

llluatratton of tlie Uaimers ajid Uorsla of ibe Age. Post Svo. 10a. ed. 

FORTCNE(RoB*aT). Narrative of TVo Visits to the TeaCountriea 
of ChlnSf 1843-63. Woodeuw. 8 Vola. Post Bro. 18e. 

FORSTER (Johh). The Early Life of Jonathan Swi/l. 1667-1711. 

W tib Portxelt 8 yo. 16«. 

FOSS (EnvaBD). Biographia Juridica, or Biographical Dictionary 

of the Jadgea of Eogisod, from the Conquest to the Pmeent Tlm«» 
1066-1870. Medium gvu. Si«. 

FRANCE (HiaxoaT or). See Mareham — Smith — S tudents’. 

FRENCH IN ALQIEKS; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion* 
and the Prieonen ef Abd-el-Kedir. TreneUtad hr luody Pu>y QoaPO». 
Poet five. Si. 

FEEBE (Sia BasTu). Indian Miaaioni. Small Svo. St. 6d. 

Baatem Africa as a field for Missionary Labonr. With 

Map. Cnva Sve, St. 

Bengal Famine. How it will be Met and How to 

Prereut h'uture Famloee In Xi^U. With Mope. CrovnSro. 6e. 
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CtAIiTOIT (?.)• Art of Traret ; or. Hints on the Shifts and Con- 
trirmoM STallsbl* In Wits ConnMaa. WoodenU. Fait Sro. 7f. Si. 
0E06KAPHT. Sm CaoKaa — Smta — STcnssta'. ( 

GEOGEAPHICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. (ruMwIied Yearly.) 
j GEORGE (Eunsr). The Mosel ; a Series uf Twent; Etchings, with t 

- DM^ptiTG LstttMrpreBs. Imperial 4to. 42«. i 

j - — ■ Loire and Bouth of France; a Series of Twenty ] 

Etchings, witb Dttseiiptire Text. Folio, i'i*. 

QERHANT (Hibtokt or). See Uarsuah. I 

t OIBBOK (Edward). History of the Beeline and Fall of the | 

I Boman Empire. Edited by Miucan, Guizot, and Dr. Wif. Skitb. i 

I Maps. 8 ToIb. 8to. 80«. ^ 

I — — - The Student's Edition; an Epitome of the above ) 

) work, ineorporatlng (be BeBearcbes ofKeeent CommentatorB. Bj Dr. , 

I 'Wn. fiMiTB. Wo^ents. PostfiTo. 7 a. 6d. ' 

] GIFFABD (Edward). Deeds of Naval Baring ; or, Anecdotes of ! 

the BriUeh Navy. Fcap.Qvo. 8 a 64. j 

j GILL (Mbs.). Six Months in Ascension. An Unscientific Ac- ! 

I count of a Scienil be Expedition. Map. Crown 8 to. 9a. | 

I GLADSTONE (W. £.). Kome and the Newest Fashions in i 

] Reli^on. Three Traeta. 8vo. 7a. 64. | 

j Kfsaya. I. Personal and Literary. 11. EccUsi- 

I asttcBl and TUaologictl 111. European and UlEtorlcal Small 6ro 

I GLEIQ (G. R.). Campugnaof the Bnliah Anny at V^ashinglon * 

I and New Orleans. Post Svo. I 

Storj of the BstUe of Wsteiloo. Post 6 to, 8s, 6(i. i 

Namtlye of Sale's Brigade in Affghaniaian. Post Sro. 2s. j 

Life of Lord Clire. Post Svo. Ss. 6d. ' 

Sir Thomaa Mnnro. Post Sro, 8s. 6d. I 

OLTNNR (Sib STiraxa R.). Notes on the Charches of Rent. | 

With Preface by W. li. Gladstone, U.P. Jllustratlonii. 8vo. 12 a. 

GOLOSmTH’S (OuriB) Works. Edited with Notes by Pirn 
Cunmiouii. Tlgnsttes. 4 Tols. g.o, 80i. 

GORDON (Sib Am.). Sketches of German lafe, and Soenet 

I Aom^ Wsrof Libentloa. Post8.o, 9t.6d. 

i (Ladt Dorr) Amber-Witch ; A Trial for Witch- 

j ersft. rostSra. 3s. | 

j French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign , 

j Legloa. 3. The PrlsCnen of Abd-al-Kwlfr. Post 8.0, is. I 

I G5AUKARS. See Cokticb : Hai.i, ; Rise Eswabs ; MATTn[,c ; 

■ MaeTzvii; Pihth. I 

I GSKSCE (Hisioai or). See Oaon—SmiB— Students’. ( 

I GBOTE’S (Gxoaei) WORKS • — ] 

Hbiobt or Qaiici. From the Earliest Times to the close i 

1 of the gscwratJoa contemporarr with the deatb of Alexander th« Great. \ 

I library SdUioH. Portndt, Maps, and Plans. ID Vols. 8 to. 18Da. 

I CsMnet Edition, portrait and Plana. 12 Vola. Poal 8*o. 6 a each. ' 

I Plato, and other Companions of Socrates, 3 Vols. 8to. 45s. ' 

Uiiiaa Womb With Critical Remarks. B; Aliz. Bah. 

Portrait. 8.0. Il«. I 

Linaiis on SwiizutLAnn » 1847. 6s, 

PiMoiTAL Lin. Compiled from Family Doenments, Original 

Letlcn, Ac. Bp Hcs. Oaora, Portrsit. Sto. 13. . 
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HALL’S (T. B.) Scbool Mumtl of RngUdi Onminir. With 
Coplou) ExerelM, ISmo, it, M. 

Primary Bngliah Orammar for Blemsatary Sehooli, 

Bated on the aboT« work. 16mo. 1«. 

Child's ^brst lAiin Book, incloding a Bjtiemaiie Treat- 

meat of the New Pronunciation, and a fuUPraxU of Noaas, Adjeo- 
ttveix and Pronomu. idmo. It. 6d. 

HALIAM'S (Hmet) WORKS 

Tas CoHOTiToitoNiL Himar cf E!leLaK^, from the Aeces- 

doo of Henrr the 0eT«nih to the Death of George the Boeoed. Cabiiut 
E^tion, S VoU. PoetSwO. tS*. 

Student’s Edition of the above work. Edited bj Wv. 
Burra, D.CX. Post 8ro. 7 r. di. 

Histort op Europs DtJRina THE KrnoLB Ages. Library 
£di(ioa. 3 Vole. Bvo. 80s. Cab^hti ftlittoa 8 Vole. Post Bro. 12i. 

Sindeni's Edition of the above work. Edited by Wn. 
Bmith, D.C.L. Post Bro. 7s. dd. 

Litbrart History op Europe purino the ISth, 16th, akp 
17ri( CcyruBrss. Library Sdttton. EVols. Bvo. 86s. OdbtnetJSduwH. 
4 VoJs. Post 8wo. 26s. 

HALLAM’8 (AatBtra) Literary Eemaina; in Veras and Prose. 
Portrait. Fnp.Sro. 8l. 6d. 

HAMILTON (Gik. 8ia F. W.). History of tbs Grenadier Guard.. 

From Ori^oal Dnemnenfa m the Rolls' Record., War Office, Regimental 
Records, Ac. With lllu.vrauotia. 3 VoU. Svo. si*. 

HART’S ABMT LIST. (Publuhtd Quarttrly and AnnuaU}/.) 
HAY (Sia J. H. DanniiosD). Western Baibaiy, ito Wild Tribes 

and Savage Aalmtia. Post Bvo. 1.. 

HEAD’S (Sib Piunoig) WORKS ; — 

Tbb Rotal ERaisias. lUostrationa 8 to. I2«. 

Lira or Sia Jobs BoRooriti. Post Sro. 1». 

Rapid JonaNETs across the Pabpas. Post 8 to. it. 
Bubbles prou tbe Brunrep of Nassau. lUoatiations. Post 

8ro. 7*. ed. 

Stoeers and Poeers ; or, tbe London and North Westom 

Kailvaj. Poet Bvo. Ss. 

HEBEK'S (Bishop) Joamala in India. 2 Yols. Post Svo. 7«, 

Poetical Work*. Portrait. Fcap. 8to. S«. 6d. 

Hymna adapted to the Chnrch Soiriee. 16ino. la, 5 <I. 
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UST OF frORKS 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK — TRAVEIi-TALK. EnglUh, Frsnoh, German, 

Itaiitn. ISmo. a<. M. 

— HOLLAND AND BELGHTM. Hap and ria»>«' 

Poet Sve. 4«. 

NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE,— 

The Bleak Forest, the Harts, ThUrinsenreld, Sezon Swltserla?^, 
KUeen the Giant Monntalns, Tennna. Odenwald, Elass, end Lo^- 
rlngeo. UapAodPlAQi. PostSro. 10a. 

SOUTH GERMANY,— Wurtembnrg, Barafl*. 

Aiutrta, Strrla, fl«Ubarg« the Aostrien end BevulAD Alpe, Tyrol, 
guf, end the Denuin, ft^ Uim to the Blech Bee. Hep. Poet Bro. 
PAINTING. German, Plemish, and JDntch Schod^*- 

Illnetfetlons. fl Vole. Poet 8 vo. 24*. 

LIVES OP EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. Bp 

Ceows end CATALCAesttLK. Illustratlooe. PoatSro. lOi. Oii. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Saroy, and PlodavoL 

H^m. Post 8 to. 9e. 

FRANCE, Part I. Normandy, BritUny, the Fred*!* 

Alpe,theLolfe,tbe Seine, the Oeroone, end Pyroneee. PoatBro. 7e. 

Part IL Central France, Anyerpie, 

CeTennee, Burgandy, the Rhone end Seone, ProTenee, Nlmet, aH^ 
Heneillea, the Fniiob Alpe, Aisece, Lorreloe, Cbempegne, Ao. HPP*’ 
Poet Bro. 7*. 64. 

MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS-^MalUi, Corrica, 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Algiers, ConeUntJn®, 

Oreo, the Atles Benge. Map. Post Bto 

* PARIS, and ite Enrirona Map. 16mo. ^ 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Baeqne Prorin^e** 

LeeDiTheAsturiee, Geliele, Esti^niadiire. Amleluaia, Ronda, GranAde, 
Morele, Teleneia Cetalonie, Angoo, Mararre, The Balearic 
Aa.Ae. Uepa. PoitSvo. 30f. 

PORTUGAL, Lisboji, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, Ac, 

M^. Poet 8 to. 1S«. 

NORTH ITALY, Torin, Milan, Cremona, the 

Itelien Lekee, Bergamo, Brescie, Temna, Hentoe, Tioenea, Pad^e, 
Ferrere, Bologna, Ravenna. Rimini, Piacpnee, Genoa, ibe Rlvi*re, 
Tenlee, Ferma, Modena, and Romagna. Hay. Poet Bvo. ID*. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, ^The 

Marchee, Umbria, end late Patrimosy of Bt. FetePe. Hap. FoetBro. 

— ROME AlTD ITS EUTlltOBB. Map. PoBtfiTO. 70e, 

SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii, Herculanet^^f 

and YeraTing. Hep. Poet 8 ro. 10*. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schoola. IlluatratidUft. 

t Vola. Poet 8 ro. 80*. 

-'LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, ?rox CihaBW 

to BaeeAvo. By Mre. JncMov. Portralte. Poat Byo. 18*. 

— — NORWAY, ChriaUania, Bergen, TronUhjem. 

Fielde euA Pjorde. Map. FoHtBro. 9i. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upeala, Gothenburg, the 

Bbocw of the Baltic, dte. Post 8 vo. 6 f . 

— . ■ - * — ^ — ' DENMARK, Siesvig, HoUteln, Copenhagen, /nt* 

lend, Teetend. Map. Poet 8 * 0 . Oi. 
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hand-book— ETTSSIA, 8*. Potssbuio, Mo»oo», Poi.*n>, »nd 

VuTLAvn. Mapf. Poat 6 to. 16 *. 

- — GREEC®, th« loTiian Ulandft, Co&tin«bUl Gwace, 

Atbeoi, tb< PdJnpooneraf. the Iflende of the ^feeoSea, dhlbei^ 
Thneety* Uaosidoeia. Ilapft. Poit Bvo. IBi. 

TITRKET in ASIA— CoiieTASTnroPi.*, the Befr 

phoruf, BfoqM, PfeJo of Tnr. Crete, Cfpnis, Smyrna, 

£pheiU*« the Seree Churebea^ Comata of the Black Sea, Armenia, 
EuphratM Valley, KOTite to India, %e. Uapi. Poet Sto. I6a. 

EGYPT, ioelDdion: Description* of the Coorse of 

the Wle tbroQgh BfTTpt and Tlnhia, Alexandria, Cairo, and Tbebee, the 
Baei Canal, the Pyiwldi, the PeidnauU of Sioai, the Oaaei, the 
Fyoom, Ae. Map. Poet dm. 16 t. 

HOLY LAKD— Stwa, PjLesnsn, PeniDeuU of 

Stoat, Edom, Syrian Deterts, Petr*, Damaocua ; and Palmyra, Mapa* 
Poee^o. 8O4. %* Tramllingr Map of PaieetlQB. loaoaae. ISa, 

INDIA — Bombat ARh Midkas. Map. 2 YoU. 

Peat deo. ISa. each. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAND BOOK— ENGLAND AND WALES. An Alpb»beti<»l 

Iland'Hook Coodented ioto One Voinme for the Use of TraTelten. 

With a Map Post 8vo. 10*. 

MODBKN LONDON. Map. 16mo. 3*. W. 

— ENTIRONS OF LONDON ititUin a circuit of 20 

mllea. SVoU. Crown Sve Sla. 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Chclmeford, Harwich, CoL 

rbeater, tfaldoa, Cambridge, Eif* Newmarket, Bury st. Edmunda, 

Ipswich, WoodbrUge. Fellxitnwe, Loweatoft, Norwloh, Yaraioath, 

Cromer, & 0 . Uap and Plant. PoatSTO. ISs. 

. CATHEDBALS of Oxford, Fetorborongb, Norwich, 

El^, >iid LlMola With VO lllnatratloD. CronSro. 18., 

I ENT, CanUrbnij, Dover, B*me|;ate, Sbeeraen, 

R<Khwter, ChittiiD, Woolwlob. M»p. Posiero. Ji.td. 

_ , _ _ SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hietings, 

Learet, Arundel, Ac. MKp. PottSvn. 6«, 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kinjnlon, Croydon, Be.L } 

fata, Onlldfard, Darking, Poxhlll, Wlnrhester, Southampton, New i 

Forets Portomnath, and IsLS or WiORT. Mapt. PoetSm. JOr. I 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton. | 

Reading, Aylesbury. Uxbridge, Wyeoniba, Henley, the City and Uni< | 

veralty of Oxford, Blenhetm, and the Deeoeat of the Tbaaee. Hap. j 

8m. 7«. 6<f. ' 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Saliebniy* 

Chlppeiihaoi, Weymouth, Sherborne, WellA Bath, Brietol. Taimton, 

&Q. tfap. poet 9eo. lOe. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, nfiacoabe, 

Linton. Bldmoulh, DawU&H, Telitnntnntb, riymonth, Demnport, Tor* 
quay, l^aneeatoa.Tmro, Feonance, Falmouth, the LUard, l4^*« End, 

Aq. Map*. Poet 9ro. t9«. 

. CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbmy, Exeter, 

Welle, Chlchaatar, Rocheeter, Oaaterhnry, and At. Albans. With 190 
IHuatratlone. S Vole. CrownSm. Se*. SU Albans separately, orown 
6tq. 64. 

GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, akd WORCESTER 

Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkeebury, Leominster, Boae. Hal. 
rero, Klddennlnster, Dudley, Broaegrore, Eveibaffi. Map. PoatSro. Bi, 
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HAKD-BOO^— CATHHPBAL8 of Briitol, OloncMter, Hereford, 

Worr«it^»*»ALtobfi«l4- Wltii561UaiiT%aoDt. CroirnSm. 16i. 

KOSTH WALESi BADgor^ CArnArron, BeauniAf^^ 

Boowdofli l&As, Conw*^, llap. 

8to. 7i 

- SOUTH W ALES, IConnxo^iih, Llandaff, llerth^# 


TaleofNaftth, Pembroke, Caraartheo, Tenbf, Svaiuee, The Wye.Ae. 
Mftp foetS^o. 7i. 

CATHEDRALS OF BANGOR. ST. ASAPJX, 


Wltti lUttstr^tloM. PoitSFO. ISi. 

NORTflAMPTONSHIRB AND HUTL\ND— 

Northfoinpton, Pofcrborou^h, Towodster, Dareatiy, Market Her- 
boroogh. Kettering, WelllAgboiCtteh. Tbrapaton, Siamfoid, Uppit’S* 
ham, OtfkbAni. Map. Poatfiro. Jg.M. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

Uatlock* Bakewell, Chatewerth, The Peak. Buxton. Hardwick, Do^e 
DhtF, A^^bome. ftoutbireU, ManafieU, Retford. Burton, Uelvolr, Melton 
blowhrar. Wolrerhamptoa, Lichfield, Waiaall, Tamwortb. Map* 
PoatSrO. 

SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE ahp LANCASHISE 

^ahrewabuf r, Ladlow, Bridgnorth, Oeaeatry, Chesiar. Crewe, A Iderlf v, 
Stockpoft, Birkenhead, Warrington, Bury. Mancheater, LIverjKy’l, 
Burnley. CUlheroe, Bolton, Blaokbum, Wigan, Preaton, Rochdale* 
Laoeaat^f- Southport, Blackpool, Ac, Map. Poetfivo. 10a. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, BererleF* 

Sarbofiiugh. Whitby, Harrogate, Rlpon. Laeda, Wakefiold. Bradford, 
Ualifaz, Huddenfleld, Shtffleld. Map and Plana. Post Sro. 12«. 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, DorhaiOf Carlisle^ 

^baa\a^,«AMas«.haaW:* UhAalxaHona. ^VoVa. 

ail. 

DURHAM ARD NORTHUMBERLAND, Neir- 


eaitle, rarUogton, Oateahead, Bishop AucklauA Stockton, Hartlepool. 
SuaderWod, Shields, Berwlck-on^Tweed, Morpeth, 7'yrieruouth, CoW* 
eCreacB, Atnwiek. Ac. Map. PostSvo. 9«. 

WESTMORLAND akb CUMBERLAND— Un- 

outer, Parneas Abbey, Ambleslde, Kendal. Windermere, Conlaton, 
Keawlclt, Graamere.Ulswater, Caiilele, Cockermoutb, Penrttb, A DPleby. 
Hap. PoBtSvo, 6«. > rt ^ 

*«* McaSaT'e Map op ths Laks District, on caoraa. Si. M. 

— SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, KeUo, QlaAgoi^, 

DuraMPS. Ayr, Stirling. Arran, The Clyde. Oban. Jupeniry. Loch 
Lofflood. Doch Kncrlae and Trosaacbi, Caledonian Caoitt, Jovemeia, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Bkye, CalthnsM, Koaa. Suther- 
land, 4c* Maoa and PUtu. PostBro. 9«. 

lEELAND, Dublin, Belfast, the Giant’s Cause- 


war, Ht negal, Galway, Wexford, Cork. Limerick, IVaterford. KUlaP- 
ney. Dadtry, Glenganfi. Ac. Hapa and Plena. PoatBro lOi. 

KERODOTUfl. A fingliab Yeraiott. Efiltefi, yritb NoWi 
and Ea»*78, hleloHca!, etlinographlcal. and geographical, by CakOW 
RawLiP^ok, aialated by Bin Hriirt Hawlipsop aud Sir J. 0. Wit- 
KiKsny. Hans and Woodcuts. 4 VoU. Bve. 4ga. 

HERSCHEL'S (OABOLiff*) Memoir and CorreapoDdence. By 

Mrs .7cHK Hbmchsl. With Portralto, Crown Pro 12i 

HATHSRLElf (,Lo«p]. The Continuity of Scripture, ns Deolited 

, by Om 'IwUiiMray of oor Lord ond of tUo EroogsUsU sod Aooitls.. 
8to. e.. BjpvXar Edition. Post Sro, K. 6rf. r . 

HOLLWAT (J. 0.). A Month in Norway. Fcap. flvo. 2e. 
HONEY BEE. By Kit. Taoxai Jaiin. Fcap. gvo. 1«. - 
HOOK (DmiM). Church Dictionary, gro. Iga. 
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BOMB AND OOLOKIAL LIBRARY. A 8eri« of Worki 
ad«pt«d for all olrelea and daaMs of Readara, baTlnf ben ■deetad 
fbr tbofr aekaowlodged Intereat, and abiHty of tha Auuort. Pont 9wik 
Fubllfhad at ii. nod Z§. 6d. each, and arranged ooder tvo dlHliieSTn 
haadi aa foUovs \-~ 

CLASS A. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

1. BIEQS OP OIBRALTAR. By 

JoHV DanrcwATia. 2t, 

2. THE AMBER. WITCH. By 

Ladt Dvfv Qonoov. 2i. 

а, CROMWELL AT«D BCHYAM. 

By Robcit Socrraar. 2«, 

1 LIFE or Sn FRANCIS DRAKE. 

By Join Babeow. is. 
h. CAMFAIONB AT WASHING. 
TOM. ByRiT.O.R.OuiB. is. 

б. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By LAOf DiTFr Goidob. is. 

T. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

Sa. 

8. LIVONIAN TALES, li. 

$. LIFE OF CONDE. By Load Ma- 

■Qit. Si.Sd. 

la SALE’S BRIGADE. By Rbt. 
G.R.GtBIO. 24. 


AND HISTORIC TALES. 

11. THE aiEOBS OF VIENNA. 

By Loan EixainsB. it. 

12. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 

CArr. Milhaji. 2i. 

13. SKETCHES or GERMAN LIFE. 

By Bia A. Ooanov. is.Bd. 

14. THE BATTLEor WATERLOO. 

By Rbt. G. R. Qtaia. Sa.dd. 

15. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF* 

FENS. 2«. 

le. THE BRITISH PORTS. By 
Tbomab Campbbll. Sa.Sd. 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

Loan Mabob. Ba. 6A 

18. LIFE OP LORD CLIVE. By 

Rav. G. ROlbio. Sa. fid. 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. By S» P.B.Bbao. U. 

20. LIFE OP MUNRO. ByRsr.G. 

R.Ot«o. la. ad. 


CLASS &. 

VOYAGES. TRAVELS. AND ADVENTURES. 


1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Qioua 
Boaaow. le.ad. 

I. GYPSIES or SPAIN. By Gioaai 
Boaauw. la. Id. 

8A 4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Biteop llaBEa. 2 Vols. 7a. 

5. TRAVELS IN THB HOLY LAND. 

By lasT and Mahoi^is. 2a. 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J, DauaiKiRD Hat. 2f. 
r. LETTERS FROM tbi BALTIC. 
By a Lapt. 

8. NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mas. 

MamaoiTB. 8a. 

I. THE WEST INDIES. ByU.O. 
Law}!, la. 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

Bia JoBir MAiiOOLB. la. 6d. 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 

8j. 

12 A IS TYPES AND OMOO. By 
HKaMAjm MaLriLi.a. 8VoU. It. 
14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 


16. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 

a LAor 2a. 

la. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 
Obaeim 8t. Jobb. Sa. 6d. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. BySia 

F. B. HaAO. la. 

18 GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
By Hiobaed Foan. la. SA 

19. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 
W. H. EpwABDe. la. 

SO. MANNERS A CUSTOMS OP 
INDIA. ByRav.C.AoLAKB. la. 

St. ADVENTURES IN MEKICO. 

By 0. F. RniTon. la. Id. 

28. PORTUGAL AND OAUCIA. 
By Loan CAaaABToa. la. dd. 

88. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 

By Ret. U. W. HAyoAETM. 2i. 
84. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 
Batlb 8t. Jobv. If. 

28. SIERRA LEONE. By A Ladv. 
Ia.6d. 


ADA. By Rbt. J. Abboit. la. 

%* Eaoh vork may be bad aeparataly; 
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LIST OF WORKS 


HOOK’S (Thcodobb) Lifi B; J. O. Loozbiii. Fo»p. 8ro. 1*. 

HOPS (A. J. Bibisford) Wonhip in th« Cbaroh of Engluid. 

Sn. 9i.,tir, J‘o)>itlurSiiid>i>iuA>»- Sro. 3i. M. 

HOEAGB ; a Hew Edllion of tha Text. Edited bj Dux Uiuui. 
With loo Woodeati. Craini 8 td. It. td. 

Life of B; Dux Milmax. lUutrxtioni. Sro. 9x 

HOBOHTOlf'S (Lord) Monotmphe, Penon&I and Social With 

Fortnlta. CnwoUve, lo/aii. 

PoRTieii. WoBKR. Collected Edition. With Por- 
trait. ( Veil. Fcap. 8ve. ]2<. 

HCHE (Tha Stadent’a). A Hiatoiv of England, fh>m the Inva- 
alone/ JallniCMar to the RiTolDtlon of 10S8. CortMted and non- 
llwiod to 1888. Woodeuta. Peat Sro. It. td. 

HDTCHIKSOH (Gxr.) Dog Bteahing, vith Odda and Enda for 

tboaa who loro the Dog and the Gun. With 40 llluatratlona. ttk 
tdieien. It. td. 

HUTTOIf (H.E.). Principla Gneca; an Introdaction to the Sind; 
of Greek. ComprehendlDg Grammar, Delretua, and £xerslat-bDok, 
vlth Tocabttlatlea. Sixth Edition. ISmo. Si. td. 


IKBT AKD MAKGLES’ Travete in Egypt, Habla, Syria, and 

tlm Holy Land. Poet 8 to. 3i. 

JAMES’ (Bav. Thomas) Pabiet of JSsop. A New Traiulatlea, with 
Biiterleal Preface. With 100 Woodcuts by Tanm and Wou, 
FoatSro. Sa.«d, 

JAMESON (Mrs.). Lires of the Early Italian Painten — 

and the Progress of Palotlng in Italy — Cimabue to Baasano. With 
SO Portraits. Post Sro. 12a. 

JENNINGS (Loeis J.). Field Paths and Green Lanes in Sarrey 

and Susaex. lUastratlons. PoatSvo. 10a. &f. 


JES7I3 (Bit. W. H.). The Gallican Chuich, iboni the Con- 
eorUt of Bologna, ISIS, t- the Kerolutlon. With an latrodncilou. 
Portraits. 8 Vola. Sro. 28a. 

JK89K (BvwAmp). GleaningB in Kataral HUtory. Fcp,8ro. 8#. 6(2. 
JKX'BL4KE (Bit. T. W.). Life in Faith; Sermons Preaclied 

At Cb«fl(«^ain BDd Rugbj. Ftap. 8 to. 3$. Bd. 

/OHXS (Bbt, B. Qa). Blind People; their Works ind Ways, With 

Bkeicbss of tbe LWon of some Uuoas bUud M«il With ilUistrAdons. 
Post 8 to. 7f. 9d. 

JOHNSON’S (Da. Samvu) Lift. By Jamea Boawell Ineloding 

tbs Tour to the Hebrides. Edited hr Mt. Cioant. 1 ,ol Ko^ 
Sn. 12r A«s SdHlan. Portcstls. 4 Vola. Sro. [f* Prepantun. 

Lirea of tbs most cmineDt English Poela, with 

Critleal Obserratlon# on their Works. Edlied with Nolee, Corrective 
and Eaplsaatory, by Piraa CeniiiaBaii. 8 roll. Sro, Ms. 8rf, 


JONIDS’ Hahhwritixo Professionally inrestlgated. By Mr. Chaboi. 

Eipert With Preface and ( ollaierel Eridrnee. hr the Hon. EnwAan 
TwtiLtroa. Witt. Faodiiiiles, Woodciitt, do. 4to. AS Sc. 
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KKlrS (BnHor) Life. By a Lama. Portrait. 2 Tola. Pro, igj. 
KERB (Robiit). Small Countiy Honae. A Brief Practical 

DiiPfltirte on th« Planninx of 4 RooldAneo frofi MOCK, tO MMHM. 
With 8appUmont4py to 7000). pofltSro. Si. 

Ancient Lighta; a Book for Arehitecta, Snrreyora, 

Lowffirs, ond liftodlonlo. 8 to. ft* ftd. 

" ' (B. Mavooih^ Stadont’ft BlMkftione. A Systematic 

Abrldicromit of th« «Dtlm ConiDOBtAriM, Bdaptad to tbo preieiit atoto 
of th« lAv. Post 8to. 7a. 6 d, 

KIKQ EDWABD YItb'b Latin Qrammar. ISmo. Ss. 6d. 

— Firat Latin Book. 12mo. 2*. C<i. 

KlIS^G (R. J.). ArchflBotogy. Travel and Art ; beiog Sketches and 

Studies, FfUtoiiCAl And IJeBeriptlva. 8vo 12*. 

EIRE (J. Fostcr). History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bor- 
enadp. PortrAlt. ft Volt. 8 to 4ft«. 

KIRKES* Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. MoaitiST 

BiKta, F R-C.S. With 400 lllOHtrmtlon*. PMt 8vo. 144 

EUQLER'S Handbook of Punting.^The Italian Schools. Be* 
Tis*d And RemndellAd frnm tbs mf'st receot BB9*4r«:bea Ry LadT 
EASTLiKS. With UO Htuntrat’ooa V Vols. Cmwn 8ro. M*. 

— i Handbook of Paintiog —The German, Flemish, and 

Datch S^hdoK fievLisd end Ia part le-vrltteu. By J, A. Ctow*. 

I Wttheo lUustraUoBs. tVola Grown Bro. ti*. 

I <E. IT.^. JFaaaervaad Awfiomaof Jfdtfcm 

> ]^ptii.os. With lUustrsUooB. 9 VoU. PostSvo, If* 

1 LAWRENCE (Sia Gao.). ReminUcenees of Forty*three Tean' 

) Berrlee lu India; Ineludkf^ CapHvlHes (a Csbel anwof tb« ASiehans 

aed eioong th* 81kfa*, aad a Karrmtivs of the Huiiay la Ralpnuiia. 

I Croiragfo. lOr. eat 

^ LATARD lA. H.). Kinereh and lU Remains. Being a Kar- 

I ratira of ReMarehos and Diteorarie s aniidat the Bolus of Assyrta. 

j With ao AoeooaC of th« Cbaideau ChrletiaDH of RordlBtau ; the T«^i» 
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